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For  Pure  Food  and  Household  Economy 

It  is  essential  in  the  making  of  raised  foods  that  you  choose  a  leavener 
of  known  purity  and  uniform  strength— one  that  not  only  raises  the  cake, 
biscuit  or  muffin  just  right,  but  that  adds  something  of  nutritive  value. 

RUMFORD 

THE  WHOLESOME 

BAKING  POWDER 

restores  in  part,  the  nutritious  and  health-g-iving-  properties 
of  which  fine  wheat  flour  has  been  deprived,  making-  all  home 
baking-  more  nutritious,  more  easily  digested  and  of  better 
flavor  and  texture.  Furthermore,  you  cannot  help  but  re- 
alize a  saving  in  money  and  material  by  using  Rumford. 

Ask  us  to  mail  you,  FREE,  a  copy  of  "Rumford  Dainties 
and  Household  Helps."  In  their  daily  work  Housekeepers 
will  find  this  a  most  useful  ard  helpful  book. 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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For  every  penny  of  its  selling  price  it  g'ives  tKe  fullest  measvire 
of  real  valxie;  and  its  pacKing'— in  1,  2  and  3  lb.  sealed,  all-tin 
cans — insvires  its  delivery  in  perfect  condition. 
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Menus  for  June  Weddings 


WEDDING   BREAKFAST 


Unhulled  Strawberries  with  Leaves 

Breaded  Filets  of  Fresh  Fish,  Fried, 

Sauce  Tartare 

Cucumbers,  French  Dressing  with  Onion  Juice 

Rolls 

French  Omelet  with  Creamed  Asparagus 

Baba,  Raspberry  Sauce 

Coffee 


II 

Individual  Baskets  of  Unhulled  Strawberries 

(Choice  and  well  cleaned) 

Breaded  Sweetbreads,  Saute,  Green  Peas 

Norma  Salad 

Parker  House  Rolls 

Strawberry  Sherbet 

Bride's  Cake 

Coffee 


III 

Pineapple-and-Orange  Cocktail 

Salmon  Croquettes,  Green  Peas 

Olives  Radishes 

Broiled  Squabs  on  Fried  Hominy,  Cress,  French  Dressing 

Asparagus,  Hollandaise  Sauce 

Bride's  Cake 

Strawberry  Ice  Cream 

Coffee 


WEDDING   RECEPTION 


I 

Assorted  Cake 

Vanilla  Ice  Cream,  Strawberry  Sauce 

Fine  Fruit  Punch 


II 


Bride's  Loaf  Cake 
Grapejuice 


Chaudfroid  of  Veal  and  Chicken  Loaf 

Macedoine  of  Asparagus,  Carrots,  Potatoes, 

Tomatoes, 

Mayonnaise  or  French  Dressing 

Bread-and-Butter  Sandwiches 

Strawberry  Ice  Cream 

Coffee 


FRUIT   PUNCH 
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PORCH  LIVING-ROOAI,   OUTDOOR  VIEW 


Making  a  Living-Room  of  the  Porch 

Or,  "  Vacations  on  the  Half  Shell " 

By  Jane  Vos 


FROM  the  moment  we  are  first  sere- 
naded by  our  bird  neighbors  just 
back  from  the  Southland,  there  is 
a  feeHng  of  "wanderlust"  in  the  air.  We 
long  to  be  outdoors  tramping  in  the 
meadows  or  jogging  along  country  roads 
under  the  blue  sky.  But,  alas!  to  many 
of  us  vacations  are  sometimes  not  pos- 
sible. If  this  is  the  case,  why  not  try 
a  porch  vacation  this  year,  and  know  the 
joys  of  home  comfort  plus  living  in  the 
open?  In  other  words,  if  you  cannot  go 
to  the  mountains  or  seashore,  why  not 
bring  one  or  the  other  to  your  own  door  ? 


Like  Molly-Make-Believe,  you  can  enjoy 
a  whole  lot  in  your  very  mental  attitude. 

Any  city  or  suburban  residence  that 
boasts  even  a  tiny  porch  space  can  be 
arranged  to  have  an  effect  of  coolness 
and  comfort.  If  there  is  no  porch,  a 
little  ingenuity  can  convert  even  a  small 
roof  space  into  a  desirable  summer  liv- 
ing room.  A  few  beams,  a  little  car- 
pentry work,  a  Venetian  bhnd  or  two, 
possibly  a  canopied  awning,  and  your 
improvised  room  is  ready  for  furnishing. 

Awnings  are  ugly  to  look  upon,  but 
they  are  exceedingly  practical.     Vene- 
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tian  blinds  in  pale  green  or  the  natural 
tan  colorings  are  attractive  and,  happily 
for  most  of  us,  inexpensive.  A  cheap 
screen  if  well  taken  care  of  may  be  made 
to  last  at  least  three  seasons,  and  then 
not  look  shabby. 

Many  women  prefer  the  natural  straw 
colored  bamboo  screens,  but  there  is 
something  so  cool  and  restful  about  the 
apple  green  that  this  color  seems  pref- 
erable for  summer  use.  Furthermore, 
this  shade  makes  a  superb  background 
for  the  palms,  ferns  and  other  growing 
things  on  the  porch. 

The  main  advantage  of  the  porch 
blind  is  that,  while  the  occupant  behind 
it  cannot  be  seen  by  passers-by,  he  may 
behold  all  that  is  going  on  in  the  street, 
if  he  wishes.  Then,  too,  one  can  have 
immediate  privacy  without  waiting  for 
vines  to  grow.  Personally,  I  always 
wish  at  least  one  end  of  the  porch 
screened  with  vines.  There  is  such  a 
wealth  of  greenery  among  the  ever- 
bearing hardy  roses  and  climbing  plants 


that  when  it  comes  to  making  a  selec- 
tion there  is  an  embarrassment  of  riches. 
The  rose  tribe,  for  example,  has  an  ex- 
tensive family  tree,  and  it  is  really  diffi- 
cult to  choose  from  among  all  these 
beauties.  Dr.  Van  Fleet  can  be  recom- 
mended, however,  as  it  excels  all  other 
climbers.  "Silver  Moon"  is  a  hybrid 
of  the  Cherokee,  and  it  has  creamy 
white,  semi-double  blossoms  with  con- 
spicuous golden  stamens.  "Rose  Wich- 
uriana"  grows  as  high  as  ten  feet  in 
one  season,  forming  a  dense  mat  of  very 
dark  green,  lustrous  foliage.  The  flowers 
are  single,  pure  white  with  a  golden 
yellow  disc,  from  five  to  six  inches  in 
circumference,  and  are  strongly  scented. 
As  to  the  ramblers,  nothing  in  the  entire 
rose  family  is  more  beloved  for  embower- 
ing a  porch. 

Other  hardy,  quick  climbing  vines 
are  the  well-known  Virginia  creeper; 
tuberous  rooted,  purple  wistaria;  the 
white  and  blue  wistaria;  the  hardy  yel- 
low jasmine,  which  blooms  on  its  naked 
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stems;  the  white  jasmine  that  blossoms 
after  the  fohage  is  set;  the  Chinese 
matrimony  vine  with  bright  purple 
flowers  succeeded  in  the  fall  by  brilliant 
scarlet  berries.  Bitter  sweet,  too,  is  much 
favored  because  of  its  orange-scarlet 
trumpet-shaped  flowers,  followed  by  the 
brilliant  scarlet  berries,  which  remain  to 
gladden  our  hearts  all  winter,  when  the 
leaves  of  our  beautiful  roses  and  vines 
are  withered  and  dead.  So  each  has  its 
advantage.  But  is  there  a  woman  who 
can  quite  resist  having  a  fragrant  golden 
honeysuckle  to  joy  her  heart  with  its 
sweetness  all  summer,  and  to  attract 
the  ruby-throated  humming  birds  and 
numerous  glorious  songsters? 

Meantime,  while  the  question  of 
screening  is  being  settled,  it  will  be  a 
good  plan  to  stain  the  floor  of  the  porch, 
finishing  with  a  coat  of  outside  varnish. 
This  will  keep  it  in  good  condition  all 
summer,  and  make  it  far  more  livable. 
Furnishing  is  now  in  order. 

Many  women  have  an  idea  that  all 
cast-ofl  chairs  are  good  enough  for 
the  porch,  but  if  the  latter  is  to  serve 


as  a  living-room,  it  must  be  made  as  at- 
tractive as  possible,  and  there  must  be 
a  definite  color-scheme  to  start  with, 
otherwise  it  will  be  a  hodge-podge,  in- 
stead of  a  cool,  restful  retreat.  If  all 
the  old  chairs  are  to  be  brought  into 
requisition,  they  should,  at  least,  be 
treated  to  a  coat  of  white  or  green  paint. 
Three  coats  would  be  better.  If  the 
former,  plain,  apple-green  denim  or 
fiowered  chintz  should  be  chosen  for 
couch,  table  and  chair  covers  and  couch 
cushions  and  coverings.  A  gray  or 
apple-green  grass  or  rag  rug  will  give 
the  finishing  summery  touch.  Small 
side  tables  for  games,  a  combination 
settle  and  tea-table,  a  good  sized  read- 
ing table  for  magazines,  books,  etc.,  if 
the  porch  will  admit  of  such  furnishing, 
and,  of  course,  a  couch  or  swinging  ham- 
mock will  add  to  its  comfort  and  repose. 
If  the  chairs  are  to  be  painted  green, 
black  chintz  with  a  pink  rose  design  will 
be  found  most  attractive  for  cushions. 
Table  and  couch  coverings  of  the  same 
will  be  much  admired.  In  fact,  an  in- 
spection of  the  summer  fabrics  in  the 
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upholstery  section  of  any  department 
store  will  give  many  new  ideas  upon  this 
all-important  subject  of  furnishing  at 
small  expense.  Or  a  two-cent  stamp 
will  bring  samples  to  your  own  door.  It 
is  certainly  not  a  question  of  abundant 
means,  but  good  taste  that  will  make 
your  summer  living  room  a  success. 

Although  there  is  a  great  variety  in 
the  furniture  that  may  be  chosen,  there 
are  certain  characteristics  that  must  be 
regarded.  Everything  must  be  light 
and  easily  movable,  or  else  substantially 
made  of  weather  resisting  material. 
With  a  triple  coating  of  outside  varnish 
or  paint  on  the  floor  of  the  porch,  a  good 
rug  or  two,  the  fundamentals  are  dis- 
posed of.  Reed  rockers  and  arm  chairs 
may  be  bought  for  as  low  as  ninety-eight 
cents  in  large  sizes,  and  less  in  the  smaller 
ones  which  are  not  so  desirable.  Wil- 
low or  rattan  furniture  may  be  left  the 
natural  coloring  to  match  the  screens, 


if  preferred.  If  painted,  white  and  green 
are  the  staple  colors.  At  least  one 
steamer  chair  will  be  found  a  great  com- 
fort, as  the  swing  divan  or  couch  never 
looks  so  alluring  as  when  another  is  occu- 
pying them.  If  there  is  an  alternative 
in  the  shape  of  a  steamer  chair,  the  day 
is  saved. 

When  swinging  hammocks  first  came 
out,  they  were  regarded  as  luxuries  only 
meant  for  the  very  rich  and  they  were 
priced  accordingly.  Now  they  may  be 
purchased  at  ridiculously  low  prices. 
Home-made  ones,  however,  are  easily 
made  if  desired.  A  woven  wire  cot  with 
collapsible  legs,  for  example,  will  make  a 
splendid  swing  divan.  A  few  yards  of 
heavy  rope  or  a  ship's  cable  will  be  re- 
quired for  suspending  this  heavy  ham- 
mock. At  night  the  legs  may  be  let  down 
to  the  floor,  if  the  couch  is  swung  at  just 
the  right  height  to  permit  of  this,  and 
the  hammock  thus  serve  as  an  outdoor 
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sleeping  bed  without  the  swaying  motion 
so  objectionable  to  many.  In  this  event, 
the  cot  divan  mattress  may  be  encased  in 
green  or  tan  denim,  and  thus  be  a  fin- 
ished product  by  day  as  well  as  night; 
or  a  couch  cover  may  be  used.  If  so, 
do  not  trust  to  its  vagaries  for  keeping  in 
place.  Sew  a  piece  of  heavy  ribbon  or 
tape  at  each  corner  and  secure  to  the 
cot.  Better  still,  have  a  button  and 
buttonhole  in  each  corner  or  snappers  to 
save  time. 

Even  a  woven-wire  bed  spring,  minus 
the  cot,  may  make  an  acceptable  swing 
divan,  if  there  is  a  mattress  to  fit  it.  A 
chain  fastened  to  each  corner  of  the 
spring  and  suspended  from  heavy  hooks 
in  the  porch  ceiling  will  secure  it  amply. 
When  the  mattress  is  covered  with  a 
heavy  steamer  rug  or  encased  in  a  denim 
covering,  it  is  as  luxuriously  comfor- 
table as  one  could  desire,  and  bears  all 
the  earmarks  of  the  expensively  pur- 
chased commodity.  A  pair  of  single 
bedsprings  may,  also,  be  encased  in  ship's 
canvas,  leaving  two  projecting  ends  with 
a  brass  rod  run  through  the  top  hems, 
,and.hea:v;y,xings  from  which  to  suspend. 


the  rope  ends  that  pass  on  up  to  the 
ceiling.  In  this  case,  the  mattress 
should  be  upholstered  separately. 

A  combination  table  and  settle  is  al- 
ways useful.  When  the  tea  things  are 
not  in  use,  it  provides  a  receptacle  for 
them,  and  covers  them  from  dust  and 
dirt,  the  bete  noir  of  jthe  good  housekeeper 
in  summer  time.  A  small  electric  grill 
and  tea  kettle  should  also  find  its 
place  in  the  equipment,  if  there  is  elec- 
tricity. It  is  a  simple  matter  to  run 
the  cord  from  the  stove  through  an  open 
window  to  the  nearest  electric  light  fix- 
ture, and  there  attach  the  plug.  In  fact, 
the  latter  need  not  be  removed  all  sum- 
mer, unless  this  particular  lamp  is 
needed.  Merely  detach  the  cord  from 
the  stove,  and  pass  the  remaining  length 
through  the  window  to  be  left  coiled 
there  in  some  convenient  receptacle  until 
again  needed.  A  maidless  breakfast 
will  thus  be  a  simple  matter,  for  the  tea 
kettle  will  boil  in  short  order  for  drip 
coffee  or  the  percolator  and  eggs,  while 
crisp,  golden  slices  of  toast  will  be 
served  fresh  from  the  toaster.  After- 
noon tqa  may  also,  be  quickly  prepared 
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for  the  caller,  and  tempting  lunches  be 
made  ready  on  short  order. 

As  an  aid  to  this  outdoor  service,  a 
small  nursery  ice  box  in  the  shadiest 
corner  of  the  porch  will  be  found  a  great 
convenience.  I  know  one  woman  who 
keeps  her  refrigerator  on  her  front  porch 
throughout  the  summer,  though  no  one 
would  ever  suspect  it.  To  be  sure,  her 
porch  is  an  exceptionally  commodious 
one,  well  screened  with  dense  foliage.  A 
large  white  enameled  four-ply  denim 
screen,  upholstered  in  old  blue,  by  the 
way,  to  match  the  rest  of  the  porch 
things,  stands  in  front  of  the  ice  box. 
In  the  opposite  comer,  behind  the  screen, 
also,  is  a  gas  plate  attached  to  the  near- 
est gas  jet  in  the  house.  And  such  de- 
lectable dinners  as  are  served  on  that 
porch ! 

Another  convenience  on  a  certain 
porch  that  serves  as  a  living-dining 
room,  is  a  sort  of  a  push  gig  on  wheels 
with  four  trays  that  fit  in  sliding  grooves. 
On  these  trays  the  food  and  dishes  are 
trundled  to  the  porch  in  one  trip.     Such 


a  tea-wagon  may  be  bought  in  any  de- 
partment store,  but  if  there  is  a  handy 
man  in  the  house,  he  can  easily  make  one 
at  almost  no  expense.  Such  a  one,  will 
also  prove  far  more  commodious.  A 
frame  work  of  wood,  four  trays,  a  pair 
of  rubber-tired  wheels  from  an  abandoned 
go-cart,  to  attach  to  the  front  legs  of  the 
"gig,"  and  you  have  a  tea- wagon  that 
no  shop  can  duplicate  for  fifteen  dollars. 
Casters  may  be  adjusted  to  the  rear 
legs  to  facilitate  the  trundling  process. 

The  same  man  who  was  clever  enough 
to  devise  the  tea-wagon  also  elongated 
his  porch  by  sawing  out  a  portion  of  its 
end  rail,  and  adding  a  swinging  settle  to 
this  alcove.  At  the  other  end,  he  sawed 
out  the  railing  also  and  made  a  built-in 
seat,  with  a  canopied  top.  This  length- 
ened his  porch  about  seven  feet. 

City  dwellers,  who  live  in  rented  flats, 
apartments  or  porchless  homes  need  not 
despair,  for  still  others  are  proving 
"Where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way." 
There  is  more  and  more  rebellion  against 
indoor  living,  and  even  roof  spaces  are 
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being  utilized  for  living-rooms.  A  clever 
idea  is  shown  in  two  of  the  illustrations, 
indoor  and  outdoor.  This  living-room 
porch  was  built  over  an  extension  roof, 
steamer-deck  fashion.  A  simple  frame- 
work was  erected  to  hold  the  canvas  roof 
covering  and  side  awnings  in  place. 
Wire  screened  sides  further  simulate  the 
deck  idea.  The  canvas  and  awning  were 
the  only  investment  aside  from  the  stove 
pipe  and  the  carpentry  work.  The  stove 
pipe,  by  the  way,  joins  the  chimney  of  the 
house,  passing  from  it  to  the  range  in 
the  outdoor  living-room.  This  stove  is 
found  a  great  convenience  on  rainy, 
damp  days,  and  its  heat  when  in  use  for 
cooking  purposes  is  never  felt.  The  lino- 
leum on  the  floor  withstands  the  ele- 
ments, and  it  is  easily  wiped  up  after  a 
rainstorm.  A  few  boxes  filled  with  ferns, 
and  motherwort  vines  around  the  rail- 
ing, help  to  form  a  screen. 

Canopied  awnings  on  standards  that 
are  easily  moved  from  place  to  place  are 
useful  roof  accessories.  A  few  beams 
erected,  pergola  fashion,  and  painted 
white,  afford  ample  support  for  canvas 


awnings.  Japanese  lanterns  suspended 
from  these  in  the  evening  give  a  charm- 
ing effect.  To  avoid  the  danger  of  fire 
an  electrician  can  easily  wire  for  such 
lighting  at  small  expense.  Brick  walls 
may  be  covered  with  Boston  ivy,  and 
climbing  vines  may  be  planted  in  boxes 
to  shut  out  an  unsightly  wall.  Morn- 
ing glories  in  green  window  boxes  trained 
on  wires  to  a  support,  will  be  most  at- 
tractive in  a  roof-garden.  These  sup- 
ports will  also  serve  as  a  framework  for 
Japanese  matting  or  canvas  to  give  an 
air  of  real  coolness  and  repose  to  an 
otherwise  barren  spot. 

A  couch  constructed  as  described  in 
the  foregoing,  may  be  commodious 
enough  for  all  night  sleeping  in  favor- 
able weather,  as  well  as  for  daytime 
beauty  naps. 

All  these  little  breathing  spots,  al- 
though suggestive  of  dainty  mending 
baskets  and  things  to  embroider,  will 
also  suggest  to  the  men  of  the  family  a 
newspaper,  a  pipe  and  a  good  cigar. 
''Where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way" 
for  an  at-home  vacation. 


June's  Message 

,0  lovely  June!  thy  balmy  air, 
Thy  nodding  dandelions  so  yellow, 
Thy  perfumed  roses  everywhere. 
Thy  joyous  birds  with  voices  mellow, 
Thy  brooklets  rippling  through  the  wood, 
Breathe  messages  of  brotherhood! 


"All  nature  is  akin,"  they  say, 
"In  sympathetic  harmony, 
And  gladly  God's  commands  obe}^ 
To  make  life  one  grand  symphony!  " 
Thus  gentle  nature  doth  attune 
Thy  charmed  elements,  O  June! 

But  will  she  weave  her  magic  bond 
To  compass  aU  humanit}^. 
And  kindle  hearts  to  correspond 
With  thine,  O  June,  in  amity? 
Time  only  will  divulge  her  plan  — 
BASE  WAR  or  BROTHERHOOD  OF  MAN! 
Caroline  Louise  Sumner. 


Standing  in  the  Food  Line  in  Paris 

By  Blanche  McManus 


STANDING  in  the  food  Hne  in 
Paris  is  both  an  amusing  and  an 
aggravating  period  of  the  feminine 
day's  work.  Don't  make  the  mistake 
of  thinking  that  this  means  getting  some- 
thing for  nothing  in  these  necessitous 
war  times.  It  only  indicates  the  way 
we  have  to  shop  in  the  super-groceries 
of  Paris  at  all  times;  that  is,  we  get  into 
line  and  await  our  turns,  as  is  the  Paris 
grocery  fashion,  and  like  all  Paris 
fashions  it  is  entirely  peculiar  and 
unique  unto  itself.  It  is  as  if  you  were 
buying  a  ticket.  It  is  a  meal-ticket, 
in  fact,  that  costs  double  what  it  once 
did  and  the  Frenchwoman,  most  care- 
ful and  conscientious  of  housekeepers, 
fairly  raves  over  the  present  food-prices 
which  have  jumped  fifty  to  a  hundred 
per  cent  since  the  war  has  tangled  up 
her  housekeeping  routine. 

For  the  super-grocery  itself,  it  has 
been  a  sunshiny  period  of  more  than 
usual  opulence  in  profits.  There  are 
half  a  dozen  of  these  super-groceries 
in  Paris,  each  with  establishments 
distributed  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 


and  in  some  cases  branch  houses  through- 
out the  country,  all  co-operating  to  the 
general  end.  The  peculiarity  is  that 
these  establishments  are  really  grocery- 
markets,  and  besides  they  are  in  most 
cases  actual  manufacturers,  or  assem- 
blers, of  most  of  the  products  which 
they  sell.  It  is  the  department  store 
idea  applied  to  the  selling  of  food  with 
unusual  elaboration,  and  as  a  result 
it  has  brought  every  style  of  eatable 
together  in  one  store  from  the  de  luxe 
can  and  package  goods,  through  meats, 
to  fruits  and  vegetables,  so  that  the 
Frenchwoman  can  do  her  day's  buying 
of  provisions  under  one  roof. 

The  mixed  character  of  the  super- 
grocery  makes  for  a  curious  mixture  of 
inconvenience  and  luxuriousness.  Their 
installation  tends  towards  both  hygienic 
and  ornamental  effects,  usually  of 
white  marble  and  tiling  with  much 
plate  glass  and  effective  brass  and 
nickel  finishings,  while  elaborate,  sym- 
bolically designed  friezes  decorate  the 
walls  of  the  various  departments  with 
pleasing   effect.     Meanwhile   the  floors 
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Types  of  Parisians  waiting  in  line  in  a  Super-Grocery. 
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are  strewn  with  fine  sawdust,  which 
is  brushed,  up  frequently,  after  the 
homely,  but  efficient  provincial  French 
fashion  of  keeping  floors  clean.  While 
the  grocery  department  proper  has 
an  imposing  facade  of  plate  glass  win- 
dows and  doors  they  are  something 
in  the  nature  of  stage-scenery,  as  the 
remainder  of  the  store  is  practically 
arcaded  entrances,  which  stay  open 
winter  and  summer  to  accommodate 
the  crowds  that  surge  in  and  out.  There 
is  yet  another  anomaly  for  most  have 
installed  perfectly  appointed  tea-rooms. 
But  the  greatest  peculiarity  of  the 
super-grocery-market  is  its  method  of 
doing  business,  and  this  results  in  the 
food-line.  There  is  nothing  in  the  way 
of  the  usual  counter,  only  long  table- 
like shelves  on  which  the  varied  comes- 
tibles are  laid  out,  each  ticketed  with 
its  price,  as  on  a  bargain  counter 
in  a  department  store,  nor  are  there  any 
stools  or  chairs  in  the  place.  You  may 
walk  around  and  inspect  the  goods  at 
your  leisure  and  no  one  will  disturb 
you  by  coming  up  and  demanding  what 
you  wish  to  buy.  The  smartly  attired 
floor- walker  is  non-existent,  also  the 
black-coated  shop  clerk.  Instead,  there 
are  young  men  in  long  white  working 
blouses  and  active  young  women  wear- 


ing business-like  aprons,  all  rushing 
about  but  paying  not  the  slightest 
attention  to  you.  This  is  bewildering 
to  a  stranger  to  the  customs. 

In  this  way  you  begin  your  personally 
conducted  trip  after  food.  Instead  of 
going  to  a  counter  to  be  waited  on,  you 
take  your  place  at  the  end  of  a  long  line 
of  waiting  customers  beside  a  railing  in 
front  of  one  of  the  cashier's  desks, 
of  which  there  is  one  for  each  depart- 
ment. The  universal  rule  of  the  French 
department  store  of  whatever  nature 
is  that  the  customer  herself  pays  at  the 
desk. 

You  wait  while  each  clerk  brings  her 
customer  up  to  the  desk,  sees  that  she 
pays  her  bill  and  hands  her  her  parcel. 
As  the  clerk  finishes  with  her  customer, 
she  picks  another  one  from  the  waiting 
line.  As  your  turn  comes  you  tell  the 
young  woman  clerk  what  it  may  be 
that  you  wish  to  purchase  and  then 
meekly  follow  her  from  counter  to 
counter  and  help  her  to  find  it.  When 
she  has  succeeded  in  collecting  to- 
gether all  the  articles  which  3^ou  may 
have  wanted  from  the  department, 
she  brings  you  up  to  a  double  wrapping- 
table  where  there  is  already  collected 
a  struggling  mass  of  women  shoppers, 
each  trying  to  keep  track  of  her  in- 


THE  FOOD  BUSINESS 

It's  a  case  of  waiting  patiently  until  a  clerk  comes  up  and  beheads  the  food  line  for  a  customer. 
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dividual  clerk  and  purchases,  which 
principally  results  in  blocking  the  way 
of  the  workers.  In  the  melee  you 
stick  as  best  you  can  to  the  clerk's 
elbow  as  she  calls  off  your  order  to  be 
checked  up  by  the  head  controller. 
After  which  your  young  woman,  lei- 
surely hunts  up  wrapping  paper  and 
twine  in  which  to  do  up  your  parcel,  in 
such  a  casual  way,  too,  that  the  chances 
are  it  falls  apart  before  you  get  it  home. 
The  inability  of  the  French  shop  em- 
ployee to  tie  up  properly  a  parcel,  is 
almost  a  national  failing  and  comes 
from  generations  of  a  lack  of  training 
in  this  art,  caused  by  the  habit  of  the 
Frenchwoman  of  all  classes  to  go  food- 
shopping  with  a  market  basket,  or  a 
large  net  bag,  called  a  filet,  on  her  arm 
in  which  to  carry  home  her  purchases. 
Back  of  this  stands  the  French  fetish 
of  economy  as  practised  by  the  little 
grocery,  which  neither  wraps  up  nor 
delivers  its  customers'  parcels.  Its 
limit  of  indulgence  in  this  line  is  to 
hand  out  a  client's  sugar  or  salt  loosely 
laid  in  a  piece  of  last  year's  newspaper, 
bought  of  junk  dealers  especially  for 
this  purpose. 

It  was  one  of  the  big  innovations  in 
the  business  of  food,  when  the  super- 
grocery    introduced    the  chic    style    of 


doing  up  a  customer's  purchases  in 
stout  and  presentable  brown  paper 
parcels,  while  it  was  considered  on  a 
par  with  a  revolution  when  it  in- 
stituted still  more  recently  the  function 
of  the  delivery  of  parcels.  In  spite 
of  which  the  bulk  of  the  customers  still 
bring  their  basket,  or  filet,  not  only  be- 
cause the  Frenchwoman  clings  to  old 
customs,  but  for  the  reason  that  even  the 
super-grocery  will  not  make  deliveries 
of  goods  under  the  value  of  ten  francs 
—  a  method  of  business  that  would 
surely  chill  patronage  in  America. 

When  your  white-aproned  young 
woman  does  hand  you  your  parcel,  it 
is  with  the  stern  injunction  to  have 
your  exact  change  ready.  This  is  an 
irritating  imposition,  which  the  super- 
grocery  especially  perpetrates  on  its 
clients,  a  result  of  the  rarity  of  small 
change  in  France  since  the  beginning  of 
war,  caused  by  nervous  people  hoard- 
ing their  silver  and  copper  coins. 

Finally,  you  complete  your  circular 
tour  by  returning  to  the  same  desk  from 
which  you  started,  here  to  pay  your 
bill,  where  a  man  stands  by  to  check  off 
the  amount  and  see  that  the  cashier 
gives  out  the  correct  change.  At  last, 
the  young  woman  clerk  can  wash  her 
hands  of  you  and  is  at  liberty  to  behead 


When  your  turn  comes  you  follow  your  clerk  around  the  store  while  she  gathers  up  the 

articles  you  want. 
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once    more    the    waiting   line    of   food- 
hunters  of  another  customer. 

This  method  of  forming  the  food- 
hne  is  a  Httle  too  dilettante  in  its  action 
for  the  spritely  American  taste,  but  the 
Frenchwoman  adores  any  plan  that 
bristles  with  inconveniences,  as  it  makes 
her  feel  that  she  is  very  busy,  and  the 
advantage  of  the  system  is  that  it  has 
broken  her  of  the  bad  habit  of  crowding 
in  ahead  of  her  turn.  The  greatest 
disadvantage  of  the  food-line  from 
point  of  time  is  that  it  must  be  formed 
anew,  and  the  same  lengthy  operations 
gone  through  with,  for  each  of  the 
various  departments. 

For  example:  you  may  have  made 
your  first  circular  tour  in  the  grocery^ 
department  proper,  which  occupies  the 
front  of  the  establishment.  Then  you 
decide  to  supplement  your  luncheon 
purchases  with  one  of  the  plats  du  jour, 
from  the  list  of  daily  dishes  prepared 
by  the  store.  You  pass  through  a  highly 
ornamental  plate-glass  and  .iron-grilled 
barrier  into  the  department  of  these 
ready  made  dishes,  which  are  made  up 
and  in  most  cases,  also,  partially  cooked. 

This  idea  of  m^aking  up  a  menu  of 
ready-made  dishes  was  originated  by 
the  Paris  super-grocery,  and  while  it  is  a 
sort  of  delicatessen  formula  (only  do  not 


whisper  such  a  German  word  into 
French  ears) ,  it  has  been  by  the  grocery- 
market  developed  beyond  the  limits 
conceived  by  any  other  purveyor  of  pre- 
pared dishes.  Ranged  on  marble  tables 
there  are,  beside  the  usual  cold  meats  and 
salads,  a  number  of  the  standard  dishes 
of  the  French  dejeuner,  substantial  meat 
entrees,  each  garnished  with  its  correct 
vegetable  and  accompanying  sauce. 
They  have  already  been  cooked  in 
earthenware  dishes  and  only  need  to  be 
popped  into  the  home  oven  and  heated 
up  ready  for  the  table. 

The  ready-made  dish  department  is 
not  only  a  repository  of  ease  for  the 
studio  housekeeper  of  the  Latin  Quarter, 
and  for  the  home  maker  of  the  kitchen- 
ette apartment,  but  is  also  patronized  by 
the  thrifty  French  bourgeoise  who  finds 
these  dishes,  which  can  be  bought  for 
such  reasonable  prices,  from  twenty  to 
fifty  cents  each,  are  really  far  cheaper 
than  she  can  make  the  same  things  for 
at  home,  with  all  trouble  extracted, 
and  then  there  is  a  rebate  of  five  or  ten 
cents  on  each  crockery  receptacle. 

The  selling  of  meat  is  specialized  to  a 
high  degree  in  France.  Pork  is  only 
sold  at  a  charcutier,  poultry  and  game  in 
the  shop  of  the  mar chand  de  volatile  et 
gihier;  beef,  veal  and  mutton  only  are 
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The  Ready  Made  Dish  Department  is  the  joy  of  the  housekeeper  of  the  kitchenette  apartment. 
A  ready  cooked  dish  for  every  day  in  the  week. 
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linked  up  at  the  boucherie.  Even  now 
that  the  super-grocery-market  has  intro- 
duced the  food  department  store,  it  still 
bows  to  tradition  and  divides  up,  its 
meat  department  into  four  sections, 
which  means  for  each  one  waiting  again 
in  the  food  line.  It  is  always  a  long  line 
that  trails  through  the  charcuterie 
department,  which  shows  up  the  im- 
portance of  pork  products  in  the  French 
scheme  of  food.  It  is  not,  however,  for 
the  fresh  pork  carcasses  that  hang  there, 
that  the  crowd  surges  in,  but  for  the  de 
luxe  forms  of  the  porcine,  which  take 
rank  among  the  choicest  "horsd'oeuvres" 
with  which  the  French  begin  each  lunch- 
eon and  dinner,  and  their  name  is  legion. 
In  natural  sequence  now  the  food-line 
forms  in  the  regular  meat  department, 
finished  as  all  the  others  in  white  marble 
with  saw-dusted  floors  of  the  same 
material.  You  dodge  about  among 
serried  rows  of  fresh-butchered  beeves, 
muttons  and  veals  hanging  from  nickeled 
hooks  above  your  head.  Here  another 
style  of  food  is  in  vogue.  Spread  out  on 
marble  counters  is  an  array  of  various 
cuts,  —  steaks,  roasts,  chops  and  the 
like  —  trimmed,  trussed,  boned  and 
prepared  for  cooking,  each  marked  with 
its  fixed  price.  This  ready-prepared 
system  saves  the  making  up  of  dilatory 


feminine  minds  as  well  as  the  time  of 
employees  during  the  rush  hours ;  as  the 
super-grocery  claims  to  sell  cheaper  than 
the  small  dealer,  everything  must  in 
consequence  be  figured  down  to  the 
economic  low  level.  So  it  is  you  may 
leisurely  inspect  the  bargains  displayed, 
make  your  choice  and  then,  as  often 
happens,  take  your  place  in  the  waiting 
line  only  to  see  some  one  ahead  of  you 
choose  the  very  morsel  upon  which  you 
have  set  your  eyes  and  mind.  This  is 
the  gamble  of  the  food-line. 

Such  is  the  war  time  dearth  of  men 
that  it  is  a  young  woman  butcher  who 
wields  the  cleaver  at  the  chopping  block, 
with,  it  must  be  confessed,  less  skill 
than  her  male  prototype.  Any  com- 
plaint, however,  will  be  stifled  when 
your  eye  catches  sight  of  one  of  the 
rather  pathetic  signs  posted  about,  that 
politely  requests  customers  to  be  con- 
siderate towards  the  young  women  in 
their  arduous,  adopted  duties.  Serving 
in  the  super-grocery  is  one  of  the  many 
new  occupations  that  war  has  opened  to 
the  women  of  France. 

About  the  time  that  the  super-grocery 
was  established  in  the  mid-nineteenth 
century  the  guild  of  Paris  butchers  was 
limited  by  their  charter  to  only  a  very 
few      members.        These      became      so 


The  war  has  opened  up  a  new  occupation  for  women  clerks  in  the^^super-grocery,  even  inlthe 

meat  department. 
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arrogant  and  wealthy  that  one  of  their 
number,  on  the  occasion  of  a  pubhc 
procession,  cut  in  ahead  of  the  King's 
own  carriage,  whereupon,  the  whole  of 
the  trade  was  punished  for  the  sca;ndal, 
the  business  of  butchering,  then  a  close 
corporation,  being  thrown  open  to  all. 
This  is  as  the  story  goes.  But  there  is 
no  doubt  about  the  arrogant  position  of 
the  Paris  butcher  today  with  the  price 
of  meat  double  in  many  instances  what 
it  was  before  the  war.  Yet  it  is  claimed 
to  be  the  most  precarious  of  all  food 
business  and  for  this  reason  it  was  with 
timidity,  originally,  that  the  super- 
grocery  installed  its  fresh  meat  depart- 
mx8nt.  Today  it  is  one  of  their  great 
su.^cesses  owing  to  their  large  way  of 
h  kindling  it.  Quite  as  timidly  the  super- 
grocery  put  on  sale  recently,  for  the  first 
tmr-^  in  its  history,  cold  storage  meats 
and  the  sign  now  decorates  the  front 
of  some  of  their  stores,  ''Viande  im- 
portee  congelee''  and  marks  what  is  per- 
haps the  most  revolutionary  departure 
yet  in  the  food  business  of  France.  The 
French  have  been  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  introduction  of  refrigerator  meats, 
th6ir  prejudice  was  simply  the  result 
of  never  having  tasted  them,  but  now 
that  the  super-grocery  has  taken  them 
up  the  Parisians  will  doubtless  take  to 


the  congelee  steaks  and  roasts  with  the 
same  docility  that  they  have  displayed 
towards  other  of  the  super-grocery 
innovations.  Already  they  have  nick- 
named the  cold  storage  meat  "frigo." 

The  crowning  triumph  of  the  super- 
grocery's  policy  is  the  fish  department. 
Its  importance  in  the  scheme  of  food 
may  be  estimated,  when  it  is  realized 
that  the  exclusive  retail  fish  shop  does 
not  exist  in  Paris.  Only  in  the  large 
general  open-air  market,  held  bi-weekly 
on  some  boulevard  of  her  quarter, will  the 
Parisian  housekeeper  be  able  to  buy  her 
fish  from  a  few  stalls  selling  fresh  fish, 
which  lie  gasping  on  dry  boards  without 
ice.  Or  it  may  be  that  her  neighboring 
greengrocer  will  put  a  few  unappetising 
fish  of  the  "remainder  class"  on  sale  on 
Fridays  and  holidays  as  a  special  favor 
to  his  clients.  In  both  cases  prices  are 
ridiculously  high,  when  it  is  considered 
that  two  thirds  of  France's  frontiers  are 
salt  water.  Sea-food  is  therefore  the 
scarcest  and  dearest  article  of  con- 
sumption on  the  French  menu. 

The  super-grocery-market  has  been 
thus  almost  philanthropic  in  bringing 
fish  into  range  of  the  daily  steps  and 
average  purse  of  the  Paris  housewife. 
The  fish  department  has  been  featured 
in  a  spectacular  manner  worthy  of  its 


The  fish  department  is  featured  ;  nurses  even  amuse  children  by  bringing  the  little  ones  to  see  the 

stocks  kept  in  the  Aquariums. 
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exotic  importance  as  a  novelty.  It  is 
usually  to  be  found  installed  in  a 
separate  division  of  the  store,  marble 
throughout,  while  the  walls  are  taste- 
fully and  ornately  decorated  with  gay- 
colored  friezes,  or  comprehensive  mural 
embellishments  of  tiles,  or  in  porcelain 
relief,  whose  motifs  comprise  a  long 
range  of  aquatic  subjects  from  quaintly 
picturesque  fishing  craft  to  the  more 
spectacular  members  of  the  finny  tribes, 
all  twined  about  in  arabesques  of 
gilded   seaweed. 

The  fish  themselves  are  ranged  on 
morgue-like  marble  slabs  bedded  on 
green  water  weeds  over  which  trickles 
water.  Ice  is  such  a  super-luxury  in 
France  that  not  even  the  super-grocery 
has  arisen  to  the  need  of  it  for  its  fish 
department.  True,  they  have  installed 
some  forms  of  meat  refrigerators,  but 
of  a  baby  size  and  a  temperature  far 
from  freezing.  They  depend  upon  keep- 
ing things  fresh  by  the  circulation  of  air 
only,  for  this  reason  the  stores  stay 
open  all  day  and  at  night  are  protected 
by  grilled  barriers  and  not  closed 
shutters. 

The  clou  of  the  fish  department  is  the 
aquarium  which  rises  in  two  or  three 
ornamental  tiers  "  of  marble  and  glass 
and  encloses  the  stocks  of  sporty  brook 
and   mountain    trout    and    other   fresh 


water  fish,  with  perhaps  a  purely 
decorative  basin  containing  gold  fish. 
On  platters  of  porcelain  are  piled  up  the 
small  shell  fish,  the  numerous  and 
much  sought  after  coquillages,  which 
also  figure  importantly  in  the  long  list 
of  hors  d'oeuvres. 

For  poultrA^  and  game  one  must  go 
outside  where  the  stalls  are  lined  up  on 
the  sidewalks  in  front  of  the  store, 
partly  protected  by  overhead  awnings. 
The  poultry  is  invariably  dressed,  while 
the  game  is  almost  exclusively  com- 
posed of  pheasants,  hares  and  rabbits. 
On  the  sidewalk  are  also  the  fruits  and 
vegetables,  so  is  the  cashier's  desk  for 
all  of  these  outside  departments;  but 
the  food-line  is  not  formed  out  here, 
possibly  for  lack  of  space. 

For  a  study  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  a 
Paris  shopping  crowd  there  is  no  better 
method  than  by  waiting  in  the  food-line. 
The  woman  economical  of  time  comes 
between  eight,  and  ten;  the  bonnes, 
servant  maids,  bareheaded,  white- 
aproned  with  baskets,  form  intermin- 
able lines  before  the  noon  hour;  society 
comes  in  the  afternoon  to  buy  and  eat, 
standing  on  the  spot  as  is  the  custom, 
some  delicacy  in  the  pastry  division, 
or  as  an  excuse  for  a  cup  of  tea  in  the 
attractive  tea-room,  which  is  apt  to  be 
the  central  feature  of  the  confectionery 


Society  goes  to  buy  and  eat  pastry  in  the  Confectionery 
Department,  standing  up  in  real  French  fashion. 


Elderly  French  gentlemen 
in  selecting  food 


STANDING  IN   THE   FOOD    LINE  IN  PARIS 
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department.  The  elderly  Parisian  man 
is  quite  an  habitue  of  the  super-grocery, 
being  a  "rentier"  usually,  he  has  time 
and  also,  no  matter  what  his  position 
in  life,  he  takes  an  astonishing  amount 
of  personal  interest  in  the  details  of  his 
food  consumption.  For  this  reason 
elderly  aristocratic  gentlemen  will  be 
seen  at  unexpected  hours  selecting  with 
greatest  care  say,  a  semelle  of  fine  fruits 
for  the  dinner's  dessert,  which  are  luxuri- 
ously bedded  in  cotton,  on  a  flat  wicker 
tray,  in"  dozens  and  half-dozens,  an 
invention  of  the  super-grocery,  whose 
innovation  also  has  been  the  selling  of 
choice  fruits  by  piece  instead  of  weight. 

Two-thirds  of  the  food-line  is  return- 
ing bottles,  plates,  jars  and  all  sorts  of 
odd  crockery  that  are  "taken  back," 
after  first  having  been  charged  on  the 
original  purchase.  From  two  to  ten 
cents  is  charged  back  on  each  piece. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  the 
American  woman  taking  back  an  armful 
of  rough  crockery  in  her  shopping  round 
even  for  a  rebate  on  her  next  purchase, 
but  the  thrifty  Frenchwoman  eternally 
occupies  herself  with  the  chase  of  the 
sou. 

But  the  two  great  innovations  in- 
augurated by  the  super-groceries  are 
first:  selling  at  the  cours  du  jour  — 
the  ruling  prices  of  the  day  —  keeping, 


however,  for  the  store  the  same  margin 
of  profits.  The  trade  before  this  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  making  the  customer 
pay  all  that  the  traffic  would  stand. 
The  second,  was  to  introduce  into  the 
business  the  hitherto  unknown  feature 
of  fixed  prices,  thus  doing  away,  too, 
with  the  pernicious  graft  of  one,  cent  in 
every  twenty  cents  to  which  all  servants 
in  France  consider  themselves  entitled 
when  they  purchase  for  their  employers. 
This  "dance  of  the  basket,"  as  it  is 
called,  still  is  practised  in  the  small 
shops  as  well  as  in  the  open-air  markets 
of   France. 

The  true  success  of  the  super-grocery 
in  Paris  has  been,  however,  based  on 
the  policy  of  being  its  own  chef,  its  own 
chemist  and  as  far  as  possible  the  manu- 
facturer of  its  own  stock  in  trade.  The 
largest  of  these  super-groceries  has  five 
retail  establishments  in  Paris,  its  own 
slaughter  house  in  the  Paris  wholesale 
meat  market  and  three  great  food 
manufacturies  and  storage  warehouses 
in  the  suburbs,  as  well  as  one  hundred 
and  fifty  affiliated  groceries  all  over 
France,  selling  their  exclusive  manu- 
factured products.  The  firms  are  vine- 
yard owners  in  all  the  celebrated  vine 
growing  regions  of  France,  Algeria  and 
Tunisia.  They  make  no-end  lists  of 
sweet    syrups,    so    much    used    by    the 


take  an  astonishing  interest 
supplies  themselves. 


A  wartimefashion  is  that  a  polite  gentleman  at  the  cashier's 
desk  tries  to  bone  the  exact  change  out  of  a  customer. 
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French  for  soft  drinks.  They  have,  too, 
their  own  bakery,  producing  crackers, 
pastry  and  confectionery.  Their  agents 
all  over  the  countryside  buy  up  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  not  only  for  their 
retail  stores  but  for  the  preserving 
and  canning  of  their  own  goods.  They 
also  put  up  pickles,  condiments  and 
mustards  bearing  their  own  brand. 
They  grow,  some  at  least,  of  their  own 
beet  root  and  refine  and  put  up  their 
own  sugars  and  salt. 

Paris  is,  however,  and  probably  will 
always  remain,  a  city  of  small  shops  and 
the  French  as  a  nation  are  advocates 
and  partisans  of  the  small  shopkeeper. 
Hence  it  has  taken  the  great  war, 
which  has  proved  out  so  many  issues, 
to  prove  out  to  the  still  sceptical 
Parisians  the  real  utility  of  handling 
food  on  a  large  scale.  The  only  fear 
that  war  has  provoked  in  the  hearts  of 
the  dwellers  of  Paris  is  the  fear  of 
running  short  of  food,  as  in  their 
memories  stih  linger  the  horrors  of  the 
starvation  siege  of  their  city  in  the 
last  war  of  the  "seventies;"  consequently 
there  have  been  periodical  "rushes"  on 
the  grocery  shops  by  Parisians,  as  well  as 
suburbanites,  to  buy  up  and  stow  away 
stocks  of  provisions,  when  German 
advances  on  Paris  have  seemed  im- 
minent during  the  last  year  and  a  half 
of  warfare.  In  these  crises  there  were 
days   at   a  time  when   such  staples   as 


sugar, .  salt,  potatoes,  etc.,  were  often 
entirely  lacking  at  the  small  specialist 
epicerie  with  its  antiquated  facilities 
and  restricted  ways  of  doing  business, 
and  could  only  be  gotten  at  the  super- 
grocery.  Then  it  was  that  for  weeks 
on  end  the  "food-lines"  in  the  super- 
groceries  were  running  over  into  the 
streets  for  blocks  around;  people  waited 
their  turn  for  days;  the  police  had  to 
form  the  "service  of  order"  while  the 
delivery  wagons  of  the  establishments 
were  kept  going  night  and  day  between 
their  warehouses  and  retail  stores  replen- 
ishing their  rapidly  depleted  stocks. 
Then  it  was  that  the  eyes  of  the  Parisian 
food  shoppers  were  opened  wide  at  last 
to  the  advantages  of  modern  methods 
and  efficiency  in  the  distribution  of  a 
city's  food  supply. 

The  super-groceries  of  Paris  by  their 
policy  of  manufacturing  to  so  great  an 
extent  their  own  food  ammunition  and 
controlling  their  own  depots  of  supplies 
and,  finally,  by  mobilizing  their  forces 
efficiently,  demonstrated  their  value,  at 
the  most  critical  period  in  the  history 
of  their  city,  to  the  Parisians,  the  most 
sceptical  people  on  earth,  of  any  de- 
parture from  their  old  traditions,  and 
at  the  same  time  rolled  up  to  their  own 
credit  golden  opinions  and  golden  divi- 
dends. The  enormous  profits  reaped  by 
the  super-groceries  of  Paris  from  their 
"war  boom"  can  only  be  guessed. 


Dietetic  Cure  of  Rheumatism 

By  A.  W.  Herr,  M.  D. 


URIC  acid  has  long  been  looked 
upon  as  a  strong  causative  fac- 
tor in  gout,  rheumatic  disorders, 
etc;  and  proprietary  houses  and  patent 
medicine  firms  have  not  been  slow  to  ex- 
ploit this  theory,  to  their  own  financial 
betterment  and  the  spoliation  of  the 
public  health  and  purse. 


Let  us  for  a  moment  study  the  rela- 
tionship of  this  question.  Uric  acid  is 
the  highest  oxidation  product  of  a  series 
of  substances  known  as  the  purin  bodies. 
Uric  acid  was  formerly  supposed  to  be 
an  antecedent  of  urea,  especially  when 
the  diet  consisted  largely  of  flesh  meats, 
but  we  have  since  discovered  our  mis- 
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take,  for  it  has  been  found  that  uric  acid 
itself  is  non-poisonous.  However,  its 
presence  is  a  measure  of  the  amount  of 
other  toxins  present  in  the  urine,  most 
of  which  are  derived  from  an  incorrect 
dietary.  Therefore  to  correct  uric  acid 
conditions  and  diseases,  we  must  cor- 
rect the  dietary  of  the  patient  by  the 
ehmination  of  such  foods  and  beverages 
as  contain  large  amounts  of  uric  acid  and 
allied  substances;  such  foods,  for  instance, 
as  flesh  meats,  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa. 

The  liver,  however,  is  able  to  destroy 
much  of  the  ingested  purins,  but  if 
through  wrong  habits  of  eating,  this 
organ  has  been  rendered  torpid  and 
incompetent,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  fail- 
ure in  completing  the  work  of  oxidation 
of  these  substances,  thus  retaining  them 
in  greater  quantities  in  the  circulation 
where  they  will  appear  in  increased  quan- 
tities in  the  urine.  This  condition  is 
likely  to  interfere  with  removal  of  the 
sarcolactic  acid  from  the  muscles,  and  so 
results  in  a  decreased  alkalinity  of  the 
blood. 

Now  a  word  with  reference  to  uric 
acid  solvents.  Admitting,  for  argument's 
sake,  that  uric  acid  is  the  primal  factor 
in  the  disease,  and  that  these  solvents, 
including  the  ** alkaline  treatment",  were 
always  successful  in  dissolving  uric  acid, 
yet  the  treatment  is  temporizing  and 
their  use  irrational,  for  these  remedies, 
at  most,  but  serve  to  neutralize  the  excess 
of  uric  acid  present  at  any  one  time  in 
the  system  and  in  no  wise  reach  the 
cause  of  the  uric  acid  formation;  and 
the  physician  who  merely  treats  the 
symptoms  as  the  pain  and  uricademia, 
yet  fails  to  pay  attention  to  causal  fac- 
tors, as,  for  instance,  the  proper  dieting 
of  his  rheumatic  patient,  is  likely  to  be 
called  again  and  again  to  treat  the  same 
symptoms. 

What  are  some  of  the  etiological  fac- 
tors in  this  disease?  We  should  like  to 
emphasize  as  factors  the  following:  A 
lack  of  metabolic  power  by  the  tissues  at 
large,  and  a  lack  of  oxidizing  power  by 
the  liver  in  particular,  both  conditions 


largely  brought  about  by  habitual  over- 
feeding, particularly  upon  a  protein  diet. 
In  the  recent  able  work  done  by  Prof. 
Chittenden,  the  profession  has  been  made 
cognizant  by  thoroughly  scientific  experi- 
ments that  the  average  man  in  his  habits 
of  eating  is  a  gourmand,  i.e.,  that  the 
ordinary  amount  of  daily  food  ingested 
is  according  to  his  most  thorough  and 
convincing  experimental  proofs  inor- 
dinate. 

One  part  of  Prof.  Chittenden's  find- 
ings —  that  concerning  the  amount  of 
albumin  required  by  the  system  —  we 
found  to  be  in  harmony  with  a  series  of 
experiments  we  carried  out,  some  years 
since,  in  connection  with  a  well-known 
sanitarium,  in  which  one  hundred  and 
twenty  nurses  and  helpers  were  divided 
into  groups  of  six,  and  each  group  given  a 
particular  article  of  diet  to  live  upon  for 
an  entire  week.  Both  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  close  of  the  week,  weight, 
strength-tests,  by  a  dynometer,  were 
taken,  and  an  examination  was  also 
made  of  both  blood  and  urine.  Some 
groups  were  fed  upon  potatoes  alone, 
others  upon  legumes,  nuts,  eggs,  milk, 
fruits,  respectively,  some  upon  one  kind 
of  fruit,  and  others  upon  a  mixture  of 
fruits.  Daily  symptoms  were  carefully 
noted  and  tabulated  for  the  entire  week. 
Some  interesting  data  were  gathered. 
We  will  here  call  attention  to  one  of 
these  in  particular.  Those  who  lived 
upon  fruit  alone,  while  sustaining  a  loss 
in  weight  varying  from  six  to  thirteen 
pounds,  gained  remarkably  in  strength, 
in  some  cases  as  high  as  fifteen  hundred 
pounds,  as  tested  upon  the  dynometer. 
We  interpreted  this  to  mean  not  a  loss 
in  weight,  but  a  loss  in  waste.  The 
tissue  organism  had  time  and  oppor- 
tunity, afforded  it  upon  the  fruit  diet,  to 
carry  on  more  thoroughly  the  work  of 
elimination.  This  cleansing  afforded 
the  muscles  greater  freedom  and  power 
to  contract.  All  who  passed  through 
the  experiment  spoke  of  the  increased 
mental  clearness  and  well-being  up  to 
the  close  of  the  day. 
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On  the  other  hand,  those  groups  who 
were  fed  upon  a  diet  containing  an  ex- 
cess of  proteids,  as  beans,  peas,  lentils, 
eggs,  cottage-cheese,  meat,  while  they 
gained  in  weight,  lost  in  strength.  We 
interpreted  this  as  meaning  not  a  true 
gain  in  weight,  but  an  accumulation  of 
waste;  the  tissues  had  become  clogged 
with  debris  of  an  excessive  proteid  diet, 
to  the  extent  of  interference  with  free 
muscular  action.  These  groups  suffered 
from  bilious  attacks,  heavily  coated 
tongues,  foul  breath,  headaches,  insom- 
nia and  general  malaise.  Here  we  would 
call  attention  to  the  well  known  physio- 
logical fact  that  nature  has  provided  in 
the  system  a  store-house  for  excessive 
ingesta  of  carbohydrates,  in  the  liver 
cell  and  muscle  fiber;  which  excess  can 
be  dealt  out  and  utilized  as  the  system 
demands.  One  might  eat  a  whole  peck 
of  ripe  peaches  or  a  whole  basket  of 
grapes  in  season,  or  a  dozen  baked  pota- 
toes or  a  couple  of  bowls  of  brown,  well 
cooked  rice,  and  suffer  no  further  in- 
convenience than  that  of  a  temporarily 
distended  stomach,  the  excess  being 
stored  as  glycogen  or  liver  starch.  Not 
so  for  an  excess  of  albuminous  food ;  no 
such  store-house  having  been  provided; 
all  above  the  amount  required  for  the 
daily  repair  of  tissue  wastes  must  be 
worked  over  into  crystalline  extractives 
and  eliminated.  And  it  is,  doubtless, 
these  same  extractives  that  are  a  prom- 
inent factor  in  rheumatism. 

The  system  requires  a  much  larger 
amount  of  the  carbohydrates  and  hydro- 
carbons in  the  form  of  starches,  sugars 
and  fats  for  the  production  of  both  heat 
and  force,  and  greater  quantities  of  these 
food  substances  can  be  taken  with  im- 
punity. We  would,  therefore,  allow  our 
rheumatic  patient  an  abundance  of 
starches,  properly  prepared,  and  sugars 
in  the  form  of  fruits.  There  has  been 
in  the  past  a  tendency  in  these  cases  to 
limit  the  ingestion  of  starches,  and  the 
free  administration  of  proteids  has  fol- 
lowed instead.  This  doubtless  has  been 
because    of    the    usual    accompanying 


starch  indigestion  (amylacious  dyspep- 
sia) and  the  consequent  production  of 
butyric,  lactic,  and  acetic  acids,  thus  in- 
creasing the  acid  condition  of  the  system. 
This  evil  can  be  avoided  by  dextriniza- 
tion  of  the  starches  (baking  potato, 
browning  rice  and  cornmeal  before  cook- 
ing, toasting  bread-stuffs),  and  by  cor- 
rection of  the  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  a 
condition  which  almost  invaribly  accom- 
panies chronic  cases  as  a  strong  causative 
factor.  In  a  tabulation  of  about  two 
thousand  histories  of  rheumatism,  we 
found  a  majority  suffering  from  gas- 
troptosis,  or  stomach  dilatation.  As  the 
saliva,  rather  than  the  gastric  juice,  dis- 
solves the  starch,  after  reaching  the 
stomach,  this  strongly  emphasizes  the 
necessity  of  a  dry  dietary,  particularly 
at  the  beginning  of  the  meal,  as  a  sali- 
vary stimulant  and  as  a  means  of  induc- 
ing most  thorough  mastication  of  food. 

Some  practitioners  deprive  their  pa- 
tients of  all  fruits,  which  I  believe  to  be 
an  error.  The  organic  acids  of  fruits, 
such  as  malic,  citric,  and  tartaric  acids, 
are  transformed  into  alkaline  carbon- 
ates in  the  blood,  and  so  avail  to  neutral- 
ize the  acid  state  of  the  blood.  Fruit 
acids  also  by  their  germicidal  power  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  abnormal  acids  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  certainly 
are  an  aid  to  the  liver  in  its  cleansing 
work  upon  the  blood. 

The  fault  in  the  administration  of 
fruits  is  usually  that  the  practitioner  for- 
gets that  the  presence  of  acids  checks  the 
action  of  the  digestive  enzymes  upon 
starch,  and  acid  fruits  are  prescribed  to 
be  taken  at  the  same  meal  with  starchy 
vegetables.  Let  acid  fruits,  such  as  the 
apple,  orange,  grapefruit,  California 
prune,  blueberry,  raisins,  Malaga  grapes, 
be  taken  at  one  meal,  preferably  in  the 
morning,  when  the  blood  is  normally 
more  alkaline  and  will  more  readily  take 
up  acids ;  and  starchy  vegetables  be  used 
at  the  next  meal.  Usually  there  will  be 
but  little  interference  with  the  starch  of 
well  cooked  bread-stuffs,  particularly  if 
they  have  been  prepared  by  twice  baking 
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in  the  form  of  zwiebach.  But  we  have 
had  some  cases  where  it  was  necessary 
to  cut  out  even  breads,  and  prescribe 
fruit  alone  at  the  breakfast  meal;  and 
really,  this  plan  we  consider  preferable, 
where  the  patieht  can  be  educated  to 
adopt  it. 

The  best  dietary  in  most  cases,  for  a 
while  at  least,  is  no  food  at  all.  In  other 
words,  what  is  needed  is  a  complete  fast 
for  a  short  period  of  time.  This  enables 
the  organism  to  rid  itself  of  waste  prod- 
ucts and  of  its  acid  wastes  by  concen- 
trating all  of  its  vital  forces  to  the  work 
of  elimination.  This  process  is  further 
hastened  during  this  period  (a  brief  one, 
usually  due  to  the  impatience  of  the 
client  to  return  to  regular  feeding)  by 
the  free  use  of  distilled  water  as  a  bever- 
age. Distilled  water,  being  a  fluid  un- 
saturated with  mineral  salts  of  any  kind, 
is  of  much  greater  value  than  the  usual 
mineral  waters  prescribed  in  this  disease, 
because  the  distilled  water  is  capable  of 
becoming  saturated  with  the  debris  of 
the  system  present  in  rheumatism,  and 
in  its  passage  out  of  the  system  removes 
this  debris. 

Again,  in  a  fast,  time  is  allowed  for 
a  recuperation  of  the  working  cells  of 
the  glands  of  the  entire  body,  which  in 
this  disease  are  overworked;  and  no- 
where is  this  regeneration  of  glandular 
structure  so  apparent  as  in  the  glands 
along  the  digestive  tract.  Stomach, 
liver,  pancreas,  and  intestines  seem  rap- 
idly to  assume  new  powers,  like  a  tired 
horse  turned  out  to  grass. 

With  perfect  elaboration  of  food-prod- 
ucts by  the  digestive  organs,  the  suc- 
ceeding steps  of  absorption,  oxidation, 
and  anabolism  are  more  perfect.  Gen- 
eral metabolic  changes  are  brought  to 
completion. 


We  believe  there  is  one  food  element 
essential  to  the  proper  dieting  of  our 
rheumatic  patient  that  is  generally  over- 
looked. We  refer  to  oxygen.  Every 
particle  of  solid  or  liquid  food  we  take 
into  our  system  must  pass  by  the  way  of 
the  lungs,  and  there  combine  with  oxy- 
gen before  it  is  of  any  value  to  the  sys- 
tem. As  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of 
our  food  molecules  unite  with  oxygen  to 
form  water  and  carbon-dioxide  gas,  there 
is  a  production  of  heat  energy,  a  portion 
of  which  energy  is  transformed  into  other 
forms  of  energy  as  muscular  power, 
nerve  force,  glandular  energy,  and  if 
through  lack  of  proper  lung  develop- 
ment the  system  is  deprived  of  this  food 
element,  the  remaining  food  elements, 
whether  in  the  form  of  albumin,  starch, 
or  fat,  are  worse  than  useless. 

What  is  demanded  in  these  cases 
is  not  only  increased  oxidizing  power 
for  the  liver,  but  to  obtain  these 
we  must  have  development  of  lung 
power,  all  of  which  can  be  ob- 
tained by  physical  exercise,  deep 
breathing  movements,  massage  treat- 
ments,   and    short  cool  baths. 

A  further  word  concerning  lung  devel- 
opment. The  average  vital  capacity 
ranges  from  225  to  250  cubic  inches. 
What  is  needed  is  not  so  much  the  con- 
scious, deep  breathing,  which  will  occur 
at  stated  intervals,  but  that  which  is 
brought  about  by  systematic  lung  de- 
velopment; the  unconscious  increase  of 
tidal  air  that  occurs  at  each  breath, 
amounting  to,  if  only  increased  by  one 
cubic  inch  at  each  breath,  from  25,000 
to  30,000  cubic  inches  during  a  twenty- 
four  hour  period,  which  increased  capa- 
city for  oxygenated  air  means  much  in 
our  battle  with  this  and  many  another 
disease. 
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THE    SUMMER   SCHOOL 

Mrs.  Hill's  annual  Summer  School  of 
Cookery  at  South  Chatham,  New 
Hampshire,  begins  this  season  on  July 
fifth.  This  is  an  ideal  place  for  work 
and  out-door  recreation  combined. 
Each  morning  dietetics,  the  cooking 
and  serving  of  foods  are  in  order.  The 
actual  processes  of  preparing  and  serving 
meals  are  carried  out  here  on  a  larger 
scale  and  in  a  more  explicit  manner  than 
in  any  other  place  of  which  we  are 
aware.  Each  afternoon  there  is  ample 
opportunity  for  those   who   desire,    to 


enjoy  out-door  exercises  and  something 
of  camp  life.  Forty  acres  are  in  the 
house  lot;  water,  woods  and  mountains 
are  near  by.  The  sure  gains  of  a  vaca- 
tion here  are  in  the  way  of  instruction, 
by  an  expert  in  culinary  matter,  personal 
practice  work,  a  pleasant  outing  and 
invariably  improved  health.  The  dis- 
tractions so  common  at  summer  resorts 
are  wanting. 

A  NEW  PAGE 

WITH  this  issue  we  begin  a  new 
volume,  the  twenty-first  of  con- 
tinuous publication.  Now  the  time  is 
very  favorable  for  new  subscriptions  to 
the  best,  the  most  reliable,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  cheapest  of  culinary 
publications.  The  rapid  rise  in  cost  of 
paper  threatens  necessary  and  imme- 
diate increase  in  the  price  of  sub- 
scriptions to  all  periodicals,  or  certain 
calamity  and  failure  to  the  publishers. 
Would  that  we  might  add  during  this 
season  to  our  list  the  names  of  new 
subscribers  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
tide  over  the  stress  of  present  business 
conditions  and  continue  along  the  line 
we  have  followed  so  long.  This 
magazine  is  not  erratic  in  conduct,  that 
is,  subject  to  frequent  changes,  rather 
it  is  conservative  and  co-operative  in 
character.  This  one  thing  we  do,  and  we 
try  to  do  that  well.  Unless  we  are  of 
service  in  the  household,  we  are  nothing. 
We  desire  to  make  American  Cookery, m 
every  sense,  worthy  of  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  its  readers.  We  appeal 
to  you  for  co-operation. 

THE  MATTER   OF  WORRYING 

THERE  is  just  one  thing  more 
enervating  than  worrying  too 
much,  and  that  is  not  worrying  enough. 
The  philosophy  in  the  advice  Don't 
Worry!  is  not  the  philosophy  of  practical 
people,  but  of  newspaper  physicians, 
beauty  doctors,  useless  centenarians, 
and  cheerful  cherubs  generally.  One 
opens  up  the  calendar  for  the  new  year 
and  the  motto  on  January  first,  when 
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bills  fall  due,  is  Dont  Worry!  One 
breaks  a  leg  on  the  icy  sidewalk  and  lies 
abed  when  business  is  urgent,  and  the 
nurse,  discovering  a  degree  or  two  of 
perfectly  justifiable  fever,  says  sweetly, 
Now  Dont  Worry!  Was  ever  advice  so 
untimely  ? 

If  love  makes  the  world  ,go  'round,  it 
is  worry  that  makes  it  forge  ahead.  To 
the  Anglo-Saxon  makers  of  our  tongue, 
to  worry  meant  to  strangle,  to  take  the 
wolf  at  the  door  by  the  throat  and  choke 
him,  not  simply  look  timidly  at  him 
through  the  keyhole  and  deplore  his 
presence.  If  a  mother  does  not  actively 
worry  when  her  children  fall  ill,  the 
chances  are  that  she  will  allow  the 
unsanitary  conditions  which  brought 
them  to  this  pass  to  continue.  If  a 
father  does  not  actively  worry  over  his 
growing  boy  he  is  likely  to  have  a  far 
severer  kind  of  worry  to  indulge  in 
when  the  boy  reaches  manhood.  It  is 
a  housewife's  worrying  over  the  pennies 
that  leaves  the  pounds  free  to  take  care 
of  themselves. 

True  serenity  is  not  the  negative 
result  of  not  worrying,  it  is  the  positive 
result  of  fighting,  and  comes  after,  not 
before,  the  battle.  "Job's  comforters," 
for  all  our  sneering,  were  his  good 
friends.  They  found  him  disconsolate 
upon  an  ash-heap,  his  mind  an 
amorphous  fog  of  self-pity.  Had  they 
told  him  not  to  worry  he  would,  doubt- 
less, have  sat  there,  passively  non- 
worrying,  to  the  end.  As  it  was,  before 
they  got  through  with  him  he  was 
justifying  himself  to  his  creator  in  good, 
clear,  energetic  terms  that  promised  well 
for  the  future. 

When  the  schoolboy  says  "I  should 
worry,"  he  comes  nearer  to  the  truth 
than  he  knows;  and  it  is  only  because 
he  has  already  worried  —  worried  his 
way  through  problems  to  their  solution, 
and  strangled  the  wolfish  questions  on 
examination  papers  into  silence,  with  a 
decent  display  of  knowledge  —  that 
he  can  voice  his  present  unconcern  so 
cheerfully.     Were  the  business  man  to 


stoop  to  the  same  slang  phrase  —  per- 
haps he  does!  —  he  would  yet  know  in 
his  soul  that  he  can  only  get  to  the  top 
by  worrying  his  way  there. 

The  man  who  doesn't  worry  is  the 
type  of  man  who  doesn't  pay  his  rent. 
The  woman  who  never  worries  sits  pas- 
sively rocking  while  her  children  run  at 
large.  But  your  true  and  capable 
worker  asks  for  no  comforting  palaver. 
No  rocking-chair  for  him!  From  much 
strangling  of  wolves  he  has  become  an 
expert  wrestler.  He  is  not  at  a  loss  in  a 
catastrophe.  For  he  is  like  one  who  has 
stooped  in  order  that  he  may  leap. 
His  muscles  are  taut,  his  vision  clear, 
and  for  him,  "if  the  sky  falls,  there  will 
be  catching  of  larks . "  For  non- worrying 
Micawbers  nothing  turns  up,  but  this 
man  will  worry  his  bright,  undaunted 
way  to  the  unattainable.  h.  C.  C. 

THREE  FOR  A  QUARTER 

COMING  back  to  America  after 
keeping  house  for  many  years  in 
France    and    Germany,     I    am 
struck  with  the  way  grocers  and  fruit 
dealers  make  it  hard  for  the  American 
housewife  to   buy  in   small   quantities. 
The  retail  dealer,   if  he  is  making  no    i 
more  than  a  fair  profit  on  his  goods  can-  ■  « 
not  afford  to  give  more  than  5%  or  10% 
discount   for  larger   quantities,   but   in 
America  he  has  the  habit  of  charging 
ten  cents,   each,   three  for  twenty-five 
cents   or   fifteen    cents,    each,    two   for 
twenty-five    cents,    or    even    ten    cents 
apiece,  two  for  fifteen  cents.   This  may 
not  be  so  in  the  case  of  necessities  that 
keep  well,  but  it  is  unfair  to  the  house- 
wife  buying   perishable   luxuries   for   a 
small  family.     She  has  only  a  choice  of 
two  evils,   either  to  pay,   for  instance, 
as  we  do  here  in  San  Diego,  ten  cents  for 
a  bunch  of  celery,   or  two  for  fifteen 
cents,  when  one  is  all  she  needs.     This 
means    that    the    considerable    part    of 
the  family's  income  which  goes  for  such 
small  purchases  is  paying  the  dealer  a 
second  profit  of  2>2>%  in  addition  to  his 
legitimate  profit,  if  she  pays  ten  cents 
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for  a  single  bunch  of  celery  worth  seven 
and  a  half.  It  means  getting  $75  worth 
of  food  for  every  $100  spent.  If  she 
buys  two  bunches,  she  is  spending  twice 
as  much  as  she  should. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  that 
celery  should  not  be  sold  for  eight  cents 
a  bunch.  Why  must  prices  be  rounded 
off  to  some  multiple  of  five  cents? 
Why  not  offer  strawberries  for  eight 
cents  a  box,  not  three  for  twenty-five? 
Half  a  pound  of  cranberries  is  enough  for 
a  dish  of  sauce  for  two  persons  and  would 
cost  six  cents  at  twelve  cents  a  pound. 
While  at  two  pounds  for  twenty-five 
cents  the  housewife  is  tempted  to  buy 
four  times  as  much.  When  a  dealer 
prices  more  than  the  quantity  a  small 
family  needs  at  twenty-five  or  fifty 
cents  instead  of  twenty-four  and  forty- 
eight  cents,  he  gains  4%  more  profit, 
while  the  housekeeper  is  tempted  to 
spend  several  hundred  percent  more 
than  she  needs  to,  or  else  she  must  pay 
an  average  of  25%  more  for  the  quantity 
she  wants. 

The  American  woman  has  more 
money  to  spend  on  her  table  than  the 
French  or  German  woman,  perhaps 
twice  as  much,  and  some  of  the  standard 
food-stuffs  are  cheaper  in  America, 
but  this  foolish  custom  of  making  some 
multiple  of  five  cents,  the  least  ac- 
ceptable amount  to  spend,  tempts  her 
into  extravagance  and  makes  it  as  hard 
for  her  to  keep  within  her  allowance. 
The  French  woman  can  buy  a  head  of 
lettuce  for  two  cents.  She  is  not 
expected  to  buy  two  for  five  cents. 
She  buys  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  mush- 
rooms for  six  cents,  not  a  whole  pound 
for  twenty-five  cents.  She  gets  a  bunch 
of  cooking  celery  for  three  cents,  not 
three  for  ten  cents.  And  so  she  goes 
home  with  enough  lettuce,  celery  and 
mushrooms  for  a  total  outlay  of  eleven 
cents,  where  the  American  woman  at 
the  same  prices  would  spend  twenty  to 
forty  cents. 

The  German  hausfrau  is  even  better 


off.  The  smallest  coin  in  Germany  is 
the  pfennig,  worth  a  quarter  of  a  cent, 
and  things  are  priced  in  odd  pfennigs. 
Eggs,  for  instance,  are  sold  for  six 
pfennigs  apiece  in  summer  up  to  fifteen 
in  winter  for  fresh  eggs.  In  winter, 
when  eggs  are  too  dear  to  use  freely,  the 
German  woman  will  buy  three  for  a 
cake  or  pudding  for  forty-five  pfennigs 
or  eleven  cents,  when  the  American 
woman  orders  a  dozen  for  fifty  cents. 
I  believe  that  dealers  will  respond 
to  a  demand  by  housewives  for  prices 
based  on  fair  profits  for  smaller  quan- 
tities with  due  regard  for  the  odd  cents. 
My  fruit  dealer  is  satisfied  to  sell  me  a 
box  of  strawberries  when  they  are  five 
cents  each.  When  they  are  a  little 
dearer  he  has  learned  not  to  offer  me 
four  boxes  for  twenty-five  cents,  my. 
needs  have  not  increased  fourfold,  he 
sells  me  one  box  for  six  cents.  I  wish 
he  would  sell  strawberries  by  the  pound 
as  they  do  in  Europe.  You  see  then 
what  you  are  buying,  half  of  that  last 
box  was  uneatable.  B.  W. 

RIGHT  POSTURE  AID  TO  HEALTH 

That  right  posture  has  a  large  part 
to  do  with  women's  health,  even  more 
than  men's,  was  the  leading  point  em- 
phasized by  Dr.  Martin  Edwards  in 
his  talk  at  the  Women's  Municipal 
League, 

*'The  Winged  Victory  did  not  stand 
in  a  slovenly  way,"  he  said.  "She  stood 
with  her  toes  straight  forward  and  her 
abdomen  in.  This  raised  her  chest, 
threw  back  her  shoulders  and  poised 
her  head  automatically.  Hers  was  the 
attitude  of  efficiency,  optimism,  joy  in 
work  and  in  play.  She  never  wore  tight 
shoes  nor  restricting  clothing;  she  never 
lived  in  an  ill  ventilated  house ;  she  never 
spent  top  much  time  indoors,  she  never 
spent  whole  afternoons  and  evenings 
at  bridge,  and  she  was  not  prudish. 

"She  expressed  cleanliness,  balance, 
poise  of  body  and  mind;  hence  she  had 
good  health." 
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Seasonable  and  Tested  Recipes 


By  Janet  M.  Hill 


IN  ALL  recipes  where  flour  is  used,  unless    otherwise   stated,  the   flour    is    measured    after   sifting 
once,     Where  flour  is  measured  by  cups,  the  cup  is  filled  with  a  spoon,  and    a   level  cupful   is 
meant.     A  tablespoonful  or  teaspoonful  of  any  designated  material  is  a  LEVEL  spoonful. 


Fresh  Fish  Chowder 

TO  serve  six  or  seven  people,  se- 
lect a  fresh  fish  of  the  white  va- 
riety of  about  four  pounds. 
Cover  three  cups  of  pared-and-sliced 
potatoes  with  cold  water  and  let  stand 
an  hour  or  longer.  Cut  off  the  head  of 
the  fish,  also  cut  out  a  strip  about  one- 
third  an  inch  wide  down  the  back  of  the 
fish  to  take  out  the  fi^ns  and  small  bones 
attached;  beginning  at  the  broad  end 
pull  off  the  skin  from  both  sides,  then 
lift  (with  a  knife)  the  flesh  from  the 
bones  on  both  sides ;  cut  this  in  two-inch 
pieces  and  set  aside.  Break  up  the  bone, 
add  the  head  and  all  the  trimmings, 
cover  with  cold  water  and  set  over  the 
fire;  let  heat  slowly  to  the  boiling  point, 
then  simmer  half  an  hour.  Shake  or 
scrape  the  flesh  from  the  bones,  and 
strain  the  fish  liquid  over  it.  Cut  a  two- 
ounce  slice  of  fat  salt  pork  in  bits  and 
let  cook  very  slowly  until  the  liquid  fat 
is  removed;  add  an  onion  peeled  and 
cut  in  shreds  and  let  cook  until  softened 
and   yellowed;     add   two    cups    of    cold 


water  and  let  simmer  fifteen  minutes, 
then  drain,  pressing  out  all  the  liquid 
possible.  Drain  the  potatoes,  pour  on 
boiling  water  and  let  boil  five  or  six 
minutes,  then  drain,  rinse  in  cold  water, 
drain  and  pour  on  the  water  in  which  the 
pork  and  onions  were  cooked  and  the 
fish  broth;  let  cook  until  the  potatoes 
are  nearly  done;  add  the  fish,  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  salt  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  pep- 
per, and  let  cook  five  minutes;  add  about 
three  cups  of  hot  milk  with  salt  and  pep- 
per as  is  needed  to  season.  For  a 
thicker  consistency,  cream  one-third  a 
cup  of  butter,  beat  in  one-third  a  cup  of 
flour  and  stir  into  the  hot  milk ;  let  cook 
about  fifteen  minutes,  then  add  as  above. 
Serve  in  soup  plates  or  in  cream  soup 
cups. 

Shrimps  in  Aspic  Jelly 

Pick  the  shells  from  one  pint  of 
shrimps.  Stir  one  and  one-half  table- 
spoonfuls  of  granulated  gelatine  softened 
in  half  a  cup  of  chicken  broth,  the 
slightly  beaten  white  of  one  egg  and  the 
crushed  shells  of  several  eggs  into  three 
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cups  of  chicken  broth  flavored  with  onion, 
carrot,  celery  and  thyme;  set  the  H- 
quid  over  a  quick  fire  and  stir  con- 
stantly until  boiling;  let  boil  five  min- 
utes, then  stand  in  a  warm  place  to  settle, 
then  strain  through  a  napkin  wrung  out 
of  hot  water.  Season  with  salt  and  pep- 
per and  let  chill.  Set  a  mold  holding 
one  pint  and  one-half  into  ice  and  water; 
when  chilled  turn  in  two  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  the  liquid;  tip  the  mold, 
to  coat  it  slightly,  and  return  to 
the  ice  and  water;  set  shrimps  on  the 
bottom  and  around  the  edge  close  to 
the  mold,  add  slices  of  olives  or  other 
decorations,  then  fill  the  mold,  alter- 
nately,   with  the    shrimps  and  half-set 


until  nearly  tender  with  the  water  at  a 
gentle  simmer.  Thirty  minutes  before 
time  of  cooking  will  be  completed,  remove 
the  ham  from  the  water  to  the  rack  in 
a  baking  pan;  remove  the  skin,  pour 
over  half  a  cup  of  dried  mushrooms  that 
have  been  soaked  in  a  cup  or  more  of 
cold  water  and  half  a  cup  of  the  liquid 
in  which  the  ham  was  cooked.  Baste 
each  five  or  six  minutes.  Serve  with 
currant  jelly  sauce. 

Currant  Jelly  Sauce  for  Ham 

Strain  the  liquid  in  the  braising  dish, 
pressing  out  all  the  liquid  possible;  re- 
move the  fat  with  tissue  paper.  Cook 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  in  the  same 
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MATERIALS   FOR   FRESH    FISH   CHOWDER 


jelly  and  set  aside  to  become  firm.  Serve, 
unmolded,  with  lettuce  or  other  green 
vegetable  and  salad  dressing.  To  un- 
mold,  set  the  mold  in  warm  (not  hot) 
water  to  the  full  height  of  the  jelly,  let 
stand  about  five  seconds,  remove,  loosen 
at  the  top  if  necessary,  tip  the  mold  from 
side  to  side  to  let  air  between  the  jelly 
and  mold,  then  invert  on  the  serving 
dish. 

Ham  Braised  with  Dried 
Mushrooms 

Scrub  the  ham;  if  salty,  let  soak  over- 
night in  cold  water,  otherwise  set  to 
cook  in  cold  water  to  cover ;  heat  gradu- 
ally to  the  .boiling  point,,  then,  kt- cook.. 


measure  of  the  fat  from  the  ham;  add 
one  cup  and  a  half  of  the  liquid  and  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  beef  extract  and  stir 
until  boiling;  add  two  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  currant  jelly  and  stir  until 
dissolved. 

Chaudfroid  of  Beef  Tenderloin 

Trim  a  beef  tenderloin  neatly,  tie 
in  shape,  rub  over  with  flour  and  let 
brown  in  hot  fat  in  a  frying  pan,  first 
on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  Use 
fat  from  salt  pork  or  olive  oil.  Set  the 
meat  on  a  rack  in  a  moderate  oven  and 
let  cook  one  hour,  basting  six  times  with 
hot  fat.  Let  cool  under  a  board  bear- 
ing a  weight  to  preserve  the  shape. 
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Chaudfroid  Sauce 

Prepare  a  cup  of  mayonnaise  dressing. 
Soften  one  tablespoonful  of  gelatine  in 
one-fourth  a  cup  of  clarified  broth  or 
consomme  and  dissolve  by  setting  into 
boiling  water;  add  a  few  grains  of  salt 
and  paprika  and  stir  until  cool,  then 
quickly  beat  into  the  mayonnaise  and 
use  to  cover  the  top  and  sides  of  the  beef, 
or  article  to  be  covered.  Have  ready 
hard-cooked  egg,  truffles,  oHa'cs  or  ca- 
pers, in  suitable  shapes  for  decoration, 
and  set  upon  the  sauce  in  some  symmet- 
rical fashion;  cover  with  consomme,  in 
which  a  tablespoonful  of  gelatine  has 
been  dissolved,  just  on  the  point  of  set- 
ting. To  serve,  slice  very  thin  and 
surround  with  a  salad  of  green  vegetables 


or  a  combination  of  cooked  and  green 
vegetables. 

Veal  Loaf 

Pass  three  pounds  and  one-half  of 
raw^  veal  (preferably  from  the  round  or 
hind  leg) ,  two  ounces  of  fat  salt  pork  and 
two  ounces  of  raw  ham  through  a  food 
chopper;  add  six  soda  crackers,  rolled 
to  fine  crumbs,  one-fourth  a  cup  of  dried 
mushrooms,  soaked  in  cold  water, 
chopped  fine,  one  tablespoonful  of  salt, 
three  eggs  well  beaten,  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  rich  cream,  the  water  from 
the  mushrooms  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
pepper;  mix  all  together  thoroughly  and 
shape  into  a  compact  roll,  longer  than 
wide  or  thick.  Slide  into  a  baking  dish, 
set  slices  of  fat  salt  pork  above  and  let 
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bake  three  hours,  basting  often  with  the 
fat  in  the  pan.  The  oven  should  not  be 
too  hot.  Shce  thin  when  cold.  Serve 
with  salad.  The  loaf  may  be  covered 
with  chaudfroid  sauce,  decorated  and 
the  decorations  covered  with  aspic  jelly. 

Noodles,  Soubise  Style 

Cook  a  cup  of  noodles  in  boiling  salted 
water  until  done,  replenishing  the  water 
as  needed;  drain,  rinse  in  cold  water  and 


the  bread  crumbs  (softened  in  stock 
or  milk  and  wrung  dry),  the  salt,  paprika 
and  mushroom  peelings  and  stems 
chopped  fine.  Mix  and  spread  on  the 
pieces  of  veal.  Roll  each  piece  sepa- 
rately, and  fasten  with  wooden  tooth 
picks ;  saute  in  hot  salt  pork  fat ;  put  into 
the  casserole,  add  hot  stock  or  milk 
nearly  to  cover,  and  let  cook  about  an 
hour;  add  the  peas,  carrots,  mushroom 
caps  and  potatoes,   stir  in  flour  mixed 


STUFFED   VEAL   CUTLETS   EX   CASSEROLE 


drain  again.  Have  ready  mild  onions 
peeled  and  cooked ;  press  onions  through 
a  strainer  to  make  one  cup  and  a  half 
of  pulp  and  reheat ;  add  one-fourth  a  cup 
of  butter,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a 
little  black  pepper,  and  the  noodles ;  with 
a  spoon  and  fork  lift  the  noodles  to  mix 
all  together  thoroughly.  Send  to  the  table 
around  the  ham  or  in  a  separate  dish. 

Stuffed  Veal  Cutlets  en  Casserole 


1  thin  slice  veal  cutlet 
^  pound  cheaper  veal 

2  slices  bacon  or  fat  salt 

pork 
I  cup  fine  bread  crumbs 
1  teaspoonful  onion  juice 
Salt  and  paprika 


^  pound  mushroom 

caps 
Stock  or  milk 
Green  peas 
Potato  balls 
Carrot  balls 
Flour  needed 


Pound  the  veal  to  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  cut  in  pieces  three  by 
five  inches.  Scrape  the  pulp  from 
trimmings  and  the  half  pound  of  veal; 
add  one  slice  of  the  bacon  chopped  fine. 


with  water  to  thicken,  also  salt  and 
pepper  as  needed;  return  to  the  oven  to 
cook  the  vegetables.  The  potato  and 
carrot  balls  should  be  cooked  in  boiling 
water  five  minutes,  drained,  dried  and 
cooked  in  the  fat  until  lightly  colored 
before  being  added  to  the  casserole. 
The  mushroom  caps  should  be  browned 
without  previous  cooking. 

Squabs  en  Casserole 

Clean,  wash  and  dry  the  squabs;  truss 
as  for  roasting  or,  if  fully  grown,  cut  each 
in  halves,  through  the  back  and  breast; 
rub  over  with  flour  and  let  brown  in  hot 
salt  pork  fat  or  olive  oil,  turning  to 
brown  all  sides  uniformly;  set  into  a 
casserole,  add  chicken  broth  or  a  tea- 
spoonful of  beef  extract  melted  in  a  pint 
of  boiling  water  nearly  to  cover  the 
squabs,  cover  the  dish  and  let  cook  in 
the  oven  until  nearly  tender;    add,  for 
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each  squab,  two  or  three  mushroom  caps, 
one  small  onion  and  six  potato  balls 
browned  in  the  fat ;  add  also  salt  and  pep- 
per to  taste  and  let  cook  about  fifteen 
minutes.  Serve  in  the  casserole. 
Blanch  the  onions  and  potatoes  before 
browning;  cook  the  onions  half  an  hour, 
the  potatoes  ten  minutes,  then  drain, 
rinse  in  cold  water  and  dry  on  a  cloth. 

Eggs  Shirred  with  Sausage 

Prick  six  sausages  all  over,  set  into  a 
small  au  gratin  dish  and  let  cook  in  the 
oven  until  beginning  to  crisp;  pour  off 
the  fat  and  cut  the  sausage  into  pieces 
an  inch  in  length ;  dispose  these  near  the 
sides  of  the  dish  and  break  three  fresh 
eggs  into  the  center;  pour  one  or  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  hot  fat  over  the 
eggs  and  let  cook  in  the  oven  until  the 
eggs  are  as  firm  as  desired.  Serve  in  the 
bakingMish. 

Lettuce,  Cress-and-Tomato  Salad 

Carefully  wash  and  dry  the  lettuce 
and  cress.     Peel  the  tomatoes  and  cut 


each  in  eight  sections.  Set  several 
branches  of  cress  at  each  end  of  a  serv- 
ing dish  with  light-colored  heart-leaves 
of  lettuce  meeting  at  the  center;  dis- 
pose the  sections  of  tomato  over  the 
stem  ends  of  the  lettuce.  Pour  French 
dressing  over  the  whole  or  serve  the 
dressing  in  a  sauce-boat  made  for  this 
purpose. 

French  Dressing  for  Salad 

Into  a  glass  fruit  jar  turn  half  a  cup 
of  olive  oil,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  red- 
wine  vinegar,  one-third  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  paprika 
and  a  scraping  of  onion  pulp  or  juice; 
adjust  one  or  two  rubbers  and  the  cover 
and  shake  vigorously  until  well  blended 
and  thickened. 

Blueberry  Tea  Cake 

Cream  one-fourth  a  cup  of  butter; 
beat  one  Qgg\  beat  half  a  cup  of  sugar 
into  the  butter,  the  other  half  into  the 
Qgg  and  beat  the  two  mixtures  together. 
Sift  together  two  cups  and  one-half  of 
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flour,  five  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder 
and  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and 
add  to  the  sugar  mixture,  alternately, 
with  three-fourths  a  cup  of  milk  and  beat 
in  one  cup  of  blueberries.  Bake  about 
twenty-five  minutes  in  a  hot,  well-oiled 
iron  muffin  pan. 

Chocolate  Marshmallow  Cream 
Roll 

Beat  four  eggs  light  without  separat- 
ing the  whites  and  yolks;  gradually 
beat  in  one  cup  of  granulated  sugar,  one- 
fourth  a  cup  of  cocoa  (less  may  be  used) 
and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter; 
then  fold  in  one  cup  of  sifted  flour, 
sifted  again  with  one  level  teaspoonful  of 


and  wash  down  the  inside  of  the  sauce- 
pan, repeatedly,  with  the  tips  of  the  fin- 
gers wet  in  cold  water;  cover  and  let  boil 
three  minutes ;  uncover  and  let  boil  until 
a  little  of  the  syrup,  when  tested,  will 
form  a  soft  ball  in  cold  water  (240°  F.  on 
the  sugar  thermometer) ;  pour  in  a  fine 
stream  on  the  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten 
very  light,  beating  constantly  mean- 
while; add  the  marshmallows  and  beat 
very  hard.  Flavor  with  half  a  tea- 
spoonful of  vanilla  and  beat  occasion- 
ally until  cold. 

Confectioners'  Chocolate  Frosting 

Melt  one  square  (or  ounce)  of  choco- 
late over  boiling  water;    add  two  table- 
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CHOCOLATE  MARSHMALLOW  CREAM  ROLL 


baking  powder.  Turn  into  a  dripping 
pan  13J  X  8|  inches,  lined  with  buttered 
paper,  and  let  bake  about  twelve  minutes 
or  until  firm  to  the  touch.  Turn  on  to 
a  cloth  or  paper  and  trim  off  the  crisp 
edges;  when  cooled  somewhat,  spread 
with  marshmallow  filling  and  roll  like  a 
jelly-roll;  roll  in  the  cloth  and  let  stand 
half  an  hour  or  longer.  Spread  con- 
fectioners' chocolate  frosting  over  the 
top. 

Marshmallow  Filling 

Set  one-fourth  a  pound  of  marsh- 
mallows  to  heat  and  soften  in  a  double 
boiler.  Melt  one  cup  of  granulated 
sugar  in  one-fourth  a  cup  of  boiling  water 


spoonfuls  of  granulated  sugar  and  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  boiling  water  and  stir 
until  smooth  and  boiling;  add  more 
water  if  needed,  a  teaspoonful  at  a 
time,  then  stir  in  sifted  confectioners' 
sugar  to  make  a  frosting  of  the  proper 
consistency  to  stay  in  place. 

Cream  Rhubarb  Pie 

Sift  two  level  tablespoonfuls  of  corn- 
starch with  one  cup  of  sugar  and  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt;  pour  on  one  cup  of 
boiling  water  and  stir  until  boiling;  add 
the  grated  rind  of  one  orange  or  lemon, 
one  cup  of  fine-chopped  rhubarb,  a 
tablespoonful  of  butter  and  the  beaten 
yolks  of  three  eggs;  mix  thoroughly  and 
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OMELET,   MELBA   STYLE 


turn  into  a  plate  lined  with  pastry  as  for 
a  custard  pie;  let  bake  about  twenty- 
five  minutes,  then  cool  a  little.  Beat 
the  whites  of  three  eggs  very  light,  then 
gradually  beat  in  half  a  cup  of  granu- 
lated sugar,  and  spread  over  the  top  of 
the  pie;  dredge  with  granulated  sugar 
and  let  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  about 
twelve  minutes. 

Omelet,  Melba  Style 

Beat  the  yolks  of  five  eggs  until  thick 
and  light  colored  and  the  whites  until 
very  light  and  firm ;  to  the  yolks  add  the 
grated  rind  and  juice  of  a  lemon,  one 
tablespoonful  of  hot  water,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  and  three  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  sugar  and  fold  together  until  well 
blended,  then  pour  over  the  whites  and 
fold  into  the  mixture.  Melt  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter  in  a  nine-inch  frying 
pan,  tipping  the  pan  to  coat  the  whole 
surface  with  the  butter ;   pour  in  the  egg 


mixture  and  make  smooth  on  the  top. 
Let  stand  on  the  range  a  moment  to 
"set"  the  egg  on  the  bottom,  then  put 
into  a  moderate  oven  to  cook  until  a 
knife  thrust  into  the  center  is  removed 
without  uncooked  egg  adhering  to  it. 
Score  at  right  angles  to  the  handle  of  the 
pan;  set  some  preserved  or  canned 
peaches,  sliced,  on  the  lower  half  of  the 
omelet,  pour  on  one  or  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  raspberry  sauce,  then  fold  and 
turn  upon  a  hot  serving  dish;  set  more 
peaches  above  and  around  the  omelet 
and  pour  raspberry  sauce  over  the  whole. 
To  make  the  sauce  from  fresh  berries, 
let  a  pint  of  berries  and  a  cup  of  sugar 
be  mixed  together;  after  standing  half 
an  hour,  crush  the  berries  with  a  pestle 
and  rub  the  pulp  through  a  strainer. 
With  canned  berries,  press  through  a 
sieve,  cook  until  thickened,  add  sugar 
and  cook  again,  stirring  to  avoid 
burning. 
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INDIVIDUAL  STRAWBERRY   SHORTCAKE 


Graham  Cracker  Cake 


Pineapple  Pie  (S.  J.  E.) 


Beat  half  a  cup  of  butter  to  a  cream; 
beat  in  two-thirds  a  cup  of  sugar,  two 
egg-yolks,  beaten  light,  and,  alternately, 
one  cup  of  milk  and  two-thirds  a  pound  of 
graham  crackers  rolled  and  sifted,  then 
sifted  again  with  three  level  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  baking  powder,  one-fourth  a  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  salt  and  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  cinnamon  or  mace;  lastly,  beat  in  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  dry.  Bake 
in  a  pan  about  12  x  7  inches.  When 
cold  cut  in  halves  and  put  together  with 
chocolate  mocha  frosting;  cut  in  pieces 
suitable  for  serving  (3  x  IJ  inches)  and 
pipe  more  of  the  frosting  above;  finish 
with  half  a  maraschino  cherry  in  the 
center  of  the  frosting. 


Sift  together  one  cup  of  sifted  pastry 
flour,  and  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful, 
each,  of  salt  and  baking  powder;  cut 
in  four  tablespoonfuls  of  shortening, 
then  add  water,  a  little  at  a  time,  and 
mix  to  a  paste;  turn  two-thirds  of  the 
pastry  on  a  board  dredged  with  flour  to 
coat  it  lightly  with  flour,  then  pat  and 
roll  into  a  thin  sheet;  spread  this  over 
an  inverted  plate,  trim  as  needed  on 
the  edge,  prick  all  over  with  a  fork  and 
let  bake  until  done.  When  cooled  a 
little  remove  from  the  outside  to  the  in- 
side of  the  plate  and  turn  in  the  filling. 
Roll  the  rest  of  the  pastry  into  a  long 
strip  and  cut  into  bands  half  an  inch 
wide;  set  these  over  the  filling,  lattice 
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fashion,  dredge  with  granulated  sugar, 
and  let  bake  until  an  amber  color. 
Serve  partially  cooled. 

Filling  for  Pineapple  Pie 

Scald  a  can  (about  one  pint)  of  grated 
pineapple  in  a  double  boiler;  sift  to- 
gether six  (level)  tablespoonfuls  of  corn- 
starch, half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
one  cup  of  granulated  sugar  until  thor- 
oughly mixed,  then  stir  and  cook  in  the 
hot  pineapple  until  the  mixture  thickens ; 
cover  and  let  cook  about  fifteen  minutes ; 
add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  and  the 
juice  of  half  a  lemon,  mix  thoroughly 
and  turn  into  the  pastry. 

Individual  Strawberry  Shortcakes 

Sift  together  two  cups  of  sifted  pastry 
flour,  half  a  cup  of  cornstarch,  five  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder  and  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt;  cut  in  one-third  a 
cup  of  shortening.  Beat  one  egg,  add 
three-fourths  a  cup  of  milk  and  stir  into 
the  dry  mixture,  adding  more  milk,  if 
needed,  to  make  a  soft  dough  that  cleans 
the  mixing  bowl.  Turn  upon  a  floured 
board,  knead  slightly,  pat  and  roll  into 
a  thin  sheet  and  cut  into  rounds  with  a 
fluted  patty  cutter  dipped  in  boiling 
water  each  time  before  use.  Bake  in 
a  quick  oven.  Split  each  biscuit  and 
spread  with  butter.  Put  the  two  pieces 
together  with  sugared  berries  between 
and  on  top.  Finish  with  whipped 
cream,  or  a  spoonful  of  confectioners' 
sugar.  To  prepare  the  berries,  hull, 
wash  and  drain,  cut  in  halves  and  let 
stand  some  time  mixed  with  granulated 
sugar;  stir  occasionally  to  facilitate  the 
melting  of  the  sugar. 

Strawberry  Tart 

(Page  33) 

Cut  out  a  round  of  puff  or  flaky  paste 
about  seven  inches  in  diameter;  lay  a 
white  paper  on  a  baking  sheet  and  slide 
the  pastry  upon  it;  pipe  a  row  of  chou- 
paste  on  the  edge  of  the  round  of  paste 
and  let  bake  until  done  (about  12  min- 


utes). Pipe  the  rest  of  the  pastry  on 
a  buttered  baking  sheet,  using  a  star 
tube  and  making  rosette-shapes.  Let 
bake  until  they  feel  light  and  dry.  Stir 
a  little  boiling  water  into  half  a  cup  of 
confectioner's  sugar.  Set  the  round  of 
pastry  on  a  serving  dish,  dip  the  under 
side  of  the  rosettes  in  the  sugar  paste  and 
press  them  on  the  chou -paste  on  the  edge 
of  the  round;  set  these  close  together 
and  entirely  around  the  pastry.  When 
ready  to  serve,  fill  with  one  or  two  baskets 
of  strawberries,  hulled,  washed,  cut  in 
halves  and  mixed  with  sugar.  Deco- 
rate with  whipped  cream  or  a  little  con- 
fectioner's sugar.  To  serve,  cut  as  a 
pie  in  triangular  pieces.  Let  the  berries 
stand  mixed  with  the  sugar  half  an  hour 
or  longer  before  use. 

Bride's  Cake 


I   1  level  teaspoonful 
i       baking  powder 
I  4  egg    whites,   beaten 
I       light 


I  cup  butter 

1^    cups  sugar 

Grated  rind  1  lemon 

^  cup  milk 

2 1  cups  flour  I 

Cream  the  butter;  gradually  beat  in 
the  sugar  and  grated  rind;  add  the  milk, 
alternately,  with  the  flour  sifted  with  the 
baking  powder,  and,  lastly,  the  egg- 
whites.  Bake  in  a  tube  pan  about  forty 
minutes.  When  cold  cover  with  a  boiled 
frosting  into  which  half-melted  marsh- 
mallows  are  beaten.  See  May  number 
of  magazine.  Flavor  the  frosting  with 
one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  almond  and 
half   a   teaspoonful   of   vanilla   extract. 

Fruit  Punch 

(Page  9) 

Mix  together  one  pint  of  fresh-made 
tea,  the  juice  of  six  lemons,  the  juice  of 
one  dozen  oranges,  one  cup  of  prune 
juice,  2  cups  of  pineapple  juice  (canned 
grated  pineapple  wrung  in  a  cloth) ,  2  cups 
of  strawberry  syrup  or  juice,  one  cup  of 
sugar  syrup  and  two  quarts  of  water; 
store  in  glass  jars,  carefully  sealed,  in  a 
refrigerator;  when  ready  to  use,  add 
plain  or  carbonated  water  to  suit  the 
taste. 


Balanced  Menus  for  Week  in  June 


Breakfast 

Strawberries 

Finnan  Haddie  Balls,  Bacon  . 

Radishes  Pop  Overs 

Coffee  Cocoa 

Dinner 

Tomato-and- Chicken  Bouillon 

Cheese  Tid  Bits  (crackers) 

Beef  Tenderloin,  Roasted 

Mashed  Potatoes,Vienna  Style      Green  Peas 

Lettuce  and  Garden  Cress,  French  Dressing 

Graham  Bread        Strawberry  Sherbet 

Graham  Cracker  Cake 

Supper 

Creamed  Asparagus  on  Toast 

Sugared  Strawberries 

Cake  Tea 


Breakfast 

Strawberries 

Salmon-and- Potato  Cakes 

Bacon  Cress 

Graham  and  French  Bread,  Toasted 

Coffee  Cocoa 

Luncheon 

Cream  of  Asparagus  Soup 

Cheese  Tid  Bits  (crackers) 

Cream  Rhubarb  Pie  Grapejuice 

Dinner 

Baked  Ham,  Currant  Jelly  Sauce 

Spinach 

Scalloped  Potatoes 

Cottage  Pudding,  Strawberry  Sauce 

Cream  Cheese  Half  Cups  Coffee 


Breakfast 

Puffed  Rice,  Stewed  Prunes 

Eggs  Cooked  in  the  Shell 

Baking  Powder  Biscuit 

(whole  wheat) 

Coffee  Cocoa 

Luncheon 

Cold  Beef  Tenderloin 
Sliced  Asparagus  cooked  as  Peas 
Creamed  Potatoes 
Rhubarb  Pie  Tea 

Dinner 

Boiled  Fowl,  Bechamel  Sauce 

Bermuda  Onions 

Lettuce,  Cress  and  Sliced  Tomatoes, 

French  Dressing 

Date  Whip,  Cream  and  Sugar 


Breakfast 

Cream  of  Wheat,  Thin  Cream 

Spanish  Omelet 

Cornmeal  Muffins         French  Rolls,  Toasted 

Orange-and-Pineapple  Marmalade 

Coffee  Cocoa 

Luncheon 

Cold  Baked  Ham,  Sliced  Thin 
Cold  Spinach  with  Sliced  Eggs, 

Mayonnaise  Dressing 

Wholewheat  Bread  and  Butter 

Jell-0  with  Strawberries 

Dinner 

Breaded  Veal  Cutlets,  Tomato  Sauce 

New  Cabbage,  Boiled 

New  Potatoes  Fried  in  Deep  Fat 

Lettuce  and  Cress,  French  Dressing 

Pineapple  Pie 


Breakfast 

Frizzled  Dried  Beef 

White  Hashed  Potatoes 

Radishes 

Lady  Finger  Rolls  (reheated) 

Rhubarb  Marmalade  Coffee         Cocoa 

Luncheon 

Chicken  Roll,  Bechamel  Sauce 
Lettuce,  French  Dressing 
Baked  Tapioca  Pudding,  Vanilla  Sauce 
Tea 

Dinner 

Tomato-and- Chicken  Soup 
Boiled  Fresh  or  Salted  Salmon,  Egg  Sauce 

Boiled  Potatoes 

Cucumbers,  French  Dressing  with  Chives 

Green  Peas 

Individual  Strawberry  Shortcakes 

Breakfast 

Cream  of  Wheat,  Sliced  Bananas, 

Thin  Cream 

Eggs  Shirred  with  Cream 

and  Ham 

Boston  Brown  Bread  (reheated) 

German  Coffee  Cake 

Coffee        Cocoa 


Breakfast 

Corn  Puffs,  Thin  Cream 

Calf's  Liver  and  Bacon 

Small  Baked  Potatoes  Ryemeal  Biscuit 

Potato  Doughnuts         Blueberries 

Coffee  Cocoa 

Luncheon 

Ham  Timbales,  Cream  Sauce 

French  Fried  Potatoes 

New  Cabbage  Salad 

Frozen  Apricots  Honey  Cookies 

Tea 

Dinner 

Filets  of  Blue  Fish  Stuffed  and  Baked 

Mashed  Potatoes  New  Stringless  Beans 

Cucumber-and-Radish  Salad 

Frozen  Apricots  (left  over) 

Macaroons 


Luncheon 

Cream  of  Spinach  Soup 

Hot  Ham  Sandwiches 

Poor  Man's  Rice  Pudding 

(large  raisins) 
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Dinner 

Cannelon  of  Beef,  en  Surprise, 

Brown  Sauce 

Franconia  Potatoes    Green  Peas 

Lettuce,  French  Dressing  with 

Onion  Juice 

Chocolate  Marshmallow  Cream 

Roll,  Hot  Chocolate  Sauce 


Balanced  Menus  for  Week  in  July 


Breakfast 

Cream  of  Wheat,  Thin  Cream 

Eggs  Shirred  with  Bread  Crumbs 

and  Asparagus  Tips 

Blueberries 

Philadelphia  Butter  Buns  (reheated) 

Coffee  Cocoa 

Dinner 

Steamed  Fowl,  Browned  in  Oven 

Mashed  Potatoes         Beet  Greens 

Summer  Squash,  well  Buttered 

Omelet,  Melba  Style  Half  Cups  Coffee 

Supper 

Creamed  Clams 

Cold  Beet  Greens  with  SHced  Eggs, 

French  Dressing 

Sugared  Pineapple  Wholewheat  Bread 


Breakfast 

Red  Raspberries 
Curry  of  Sword  Fish     Small  Baked  Potatoes 
Spider  Corn  Cake  Toast 

Coffee  Cocoa 

Dinner 

Stuffed  Veal  Cutlets  en  Casserole 

Lettuce  and  Peppergrass,  French  Dressing 

Boiled  Onions,  Buttered 

Raspberry  Sherbet  or 

Raspberry  Bavarian  Cream 

Nabisco  Wafers 

Supper 

Green  Peas 

Dry  Toast 

Hot   Blueberry  Tea   Cake,   Butter 

Cream  Cheese 

Tea 


Breakfast 

Puffed  Rice,  Thin  Cream 

Blueberries  Creamed  Dried  Beef 

Mashed  Potato  Cakes,  Saute 

French  Bread,  Toasted 

Coffee  Cocoa 

Dinner 

Ham  Braised  with  Mushrooms, 

Currant  Jelly  Sauce 

Potatoes  Scalloped  with  Green  Pepper 

New  Cabbage,  Boiled  and  Buttered 

Blueberry  Pie 

Supper 

Fowl  Scalloped  with  Kornlet 
Red  Raspberries 
Baking  Powder  Biscuit  Tea 


*    Breakfast 

Quaker  Oats,  Milk 
Eggs  Shirred  with  Sausage 
Wholewheat  Muffins  Blueberries 

Coffee  Cocoa 

Dinner 

Cannelon  of  Beef,  en  Surprise 
String  Beans 
Scalloped  Tomatoes 
Canned  Apple  Pie  Cottage  Cheese 

Half  Cups  Coffee 

Supper 

Cheese  Pudding 

Cold  String  Beans,  French  Dressing 

with  Onion  Juice 

Black  Raspberries  Honey  Cookies 


Breakfast 

Cereal,  Thin  Cream 

Cold  Ham,   Sliced  Thin,   Radishes 

■    Potatoes  Hashed  in  Milk 

Cornmeal  Muffins       French  Bread,  Toasted 

Orange  or  Kumquat  Marmalade 

Dinner 

Green  Pea  Soup  (Chicken  Broth) 

Sword  Fish,  Fried 

Lettuce   with   Beets,    Stuffed    with 

Chopped  Cucumber,  French  Dressing  • 

Wholewheat  Bread 

Individual  Raspberry  Shortcakes 

Half  Cups  Coffee 

Supper 

Eggs  Scrambled  with  Chopped  Ham 

Baking  Powder  Biscuit,  Toasted 

Blueberries  Graham  Cracker  Cake 

Tea 


Breakfast 

Oranges 

Broiled  Sardines  on  Toast 

Cream  of  Wheat  Mush,  Fried 

Coffee  Cocoa 

Dinner 

Emergency  Soup 

Baked  Bluefish,  Italian  Style,  Olives 

Mashed  Potatoes         Summer  Squash 

Lettuce-and-Mustard  Leaves, 

French  Dressing 

Lemon  Sherbet 

Half  Cups  Coffee 

Supper 

Creamed  Dried  Beef 

Baked  Potatoes 

French  Rolls        Stewed  Prunes 

Tea 


Breakfast 

Blueberries,  Thin  Cream 

Salt  Mackerel  Cooked  in  Milk 

Small  Baked  Potatoes 

Potato  Doughnuts 

Coffee  Cocoa 


Dinner 

Boiled  Corn  Beef 

Boiled  Potatoes 

New  Turnips,  Boiled  Beet  Greens 

Delmonico  Pudding  with  Canned 

Peaches 

Half  Cups  Coffee 
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Supper 

Mayonnaise  of  Lettuce  and 

Sliced  Eggs 

Graham  Bread  and  Butter 

Junket  Ice  Cream 


Cooking  Out-of-Doors 

By  Mrs.  J.  V.  Roach 


A  LITTLE  attention  to  essential 
details  will  often  convert  an 
uncomfortable  vacation,  "just 
roughing  it",  into  most  delightful  days 
of  outing.  Bad  cooking  has  caused  more 
unpleasantness  among  friends  in  camp 
than  any  other  one  discomfort.  Lovers 
of  out-of-doors,  who  will  bear  up  stoically 
under  heavy  rains,  leaky  tents  and 
mosquitoes,  will  succumb  before  a  piece 
of  doughy,  smoked  camp  bread;  and 
yet  there  is  no  need  to  court  discomfort 
when  camping,  by  having  bad  or  in- 
digestible food. 

The  simplest  way  to  cook  while  in 
camp  is  over  a  stove  or  fireplace  made 
by  digging  a  hole  one  foot  deep  and  two 
feet  square  and  partly  filling  it  with 
stones.  Around  three  sides  build  a 
wall  about  eight  inches  high  and  on  top 
place  a  large,  fiat  stone,  leaving  an 
opening  at  the  back  for  the  smoke  to 
escape.  Or  you  can  take  with  you  a 
piece  of  thin  sheet  iron  for  the  top  of 
your  stove,  in  case  a  stone,  large  and 
fiat  enough,  cannot  be  found;  the  iron 
heats  much  quicker  and  can  be  obtained 
for  a  small  sum.  Of  course,  a  portable 
folding  camp  stove  is  ideal  for  cooking 
but,  when  just  out  for  the  sport  of 
roughing  it,  a  fireplace  made  on  the 
spot  will  do  very  well . 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  gather  a  supply  of 
wood  and  keep  it  in  a  dry  place  so  that 
your  patience  will  not  be  strained  to  the 
breaking  point  trying  to  cook  after  a  fall 
of  rain  has  soaked  everything.  Any 
sort  of  wood  will  do  for  ordinary  cooking, 
but  for  broiling  or  baking  in  the  hot 
ashes,  coals  from  hardwood  are  best. 


The  most  desirable  and  nutritious 
articles  that  can  be  easily  packed  and 
transported  are  fiour,  cornmeal,  navy 
beans,  coffee,  tea,  salt,  pepper,  baking 
powder,  condensed  milk  or  milk  powder, 
bacon  or  salt  pork,  butter,  sugar,  onions 
and  potatoes.  If  more  of  a  variety  is 
desired,  add  a  few  cans  of  tomatoes  and 
some  dried  fruits. 

To  make  good  coffee  at  home  is  a 
science;  to  make  coffee  in  camp  is  an 
art.  One  of  the  secrets  of  successful 
coffee  is  the  thorough  washing  of  the 
pot  every  time  it  is  used,  as  there  is  a 
little  bitter  oil  which  fills  every  available 
corner  in  the  pot,  and.  one  day  old,  spoils 
the  best  efforts  at  coffee  making. 
Another  secret  in  making  camp  coffee 
is  to  keep  the  pot  closed,  even  stopping 
up  the  spout  so  that  none  of  the  aroma 
can  escape  in  the  open  air.  Allow  one 
tablespoonful  of  ground  coffee  to  each 
cup  of  water  and  one  tablespoonful 
extra  for  good  measure;  start  with  cold 
water  and  shove  forward  to  a  hot  place 
on  the  camp  stove  to  let  come  to  a  boil 
when  the  rest  of  the  meal  is  ready  to 
serve;  dash  in  half  a  cup  of  cold  water 
and  let  stand  a  few  minutes  to  settle, 
and  the  coffee  will  be  clear  and  a  joy 
to  the  dweller  in  tents. 

Camp  bread  is  one  of  the  tests  of  a 
good  outdoor  cook.  The  commonest 
fault  is  in  having  too  much  heat;  the 
beginner  usually  burns  the  first  few 
batches  of  biscuit.  The  simplest  utensil 
for  baking  in  camp  is  a  shallow  iron 
kettle  standing  on  three  legs  and  with 
an  iron  cover,  or  an  iron  griddle  with  a 
heavy   cover   can   be   used;   for   either 
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baker  rake  coals  to  one  side  from  the  fire, 
set  utensil  over  them,  place  biscuit  in- 
side, cover,  and  heap  coals  on  top  and 
leave  from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an 
hour.  A  cook  soon  learns  the  right 
amount  of  heat  necessary  to  bake  the 
different  camp  breads.  Camp  biscuit 
are  made  by  mixing  one  quart  of  flour, 
five  level  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder, 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  one-third 
a  cup  of  butter  or  pork  drippings,  with 
sufficient  water  to  make  a  dough  easily 
handled.  Mold  into  small  cakes  and 
bake  in  baker.  If  you  want  to  make 
butter  cakes,  mold  biscuit  dough  into 
flat  cakes  and  bake  slowly  in  iron  griddle 
on  top  of  stove,  turning  several  times  to 
prevent  burning;  split  while  warm  and 
butter.  For  corn  bread  mix  cornmeal 
with  cold  water  or  milk,  season  with 
salt,  grease  kettle  liberally,  and  bake  in 
thin  sheet  with  plenty  of  hot  coals  both 
below  and  on  top  of  kettle. 

Very  convenient  for  the  camper  is  the 
prepared  flour  which  is  accurately  mixed 
with  the  leavening  and  only  requires 
wetting  with  milk  or  water  to  make 
pancakes.  Have  the  pancake  batter  the 
consistency  of  thick  cream  and  pour  on 
piping  hot  griddle,  well  oiled;  when 
the  pancakes  begin  to  bubble,  it  is  time 
to  turn  them  over  to  bake  on  the  other 
side.  Cornmeal  pancakes  are  made 
by  mixing  two  cups  of  meal  with  one  of 
flour  and  four  or  five  level  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking  powder;  season  with  salt  and 
bake  on  hot  griddle. 

Beans,  one-  of  the  main  reliances  for 
the  woodsman,  are  delicious  cooked  in  a 
bean-hole.  This  must  be  dug  deep  and 
wide  and  lined  with  small  stones.  In 
making  the  fire,  hardwood  should  be 
used,  and  when  the  fire  is  reduced  to  a 
bed  of  coals,  remove  half  of  them,  insert 
the  pot  of  beans,  closely  covered,  and 
pack  the  coals  that  were  removed 
closely  about  the  sides  and  top;  then 
pile  dirt  on  top  of  all  and  stamp  down 
well  to  make  it  air-tight.  If  the  beans 
have  been  boiled  until  the  skin  will 
crack,  it  will  take  about  ten  or  twelve 


hours  for  them  to  cook  in  a  bean-hole. 
The  beans  should  be  soaked  overnight 
before  boiling  and  salt  pork  added  to 
them  before  placing  in  bean-hole,  always 
being  sure  that  plenty  of  water  is  used 
to   prevent   scorching. 

A  fireless  cooker  will  prove  first  aid  to 
the  camp  cook  and  is  so  easily  made 
that  every  camp  should  be  supplied 
with  one.  All  that  is  needed  for  this 
convenience  is  a  yard  of  asbestos,  that 
can  be  folded  away  in  the  camp  outfit 
for  transportation.  Line  a  hole  in  the 
ground  with  common  newspaper  with 
an  inner  lining  of  asbestos  and  fill  hole 
with  dry  leaves  or  grass ;  make  a  nest  in 
the  center  of  leaves,  lining  it  with 
asbestos,  large  enough  to  hold  a  kettle 
with  tight-fitting  lid.  Cover  the  kettle 
when  in  use  as  a  cooker  with  more  as- 
bestos and  pile  leaves  or  hay  over  all 
with  a  liberal  coating  of  sand  or  dirt  to 
exclude  air.  The  great  secret  of  cooking 
in  this  fireless  cooker  is  to  have  the 
food  boiling  in  the  kettle,  being  careful 
not  to  lift  lid  to  allow  steam  to  escape, 
before  placing  in  hole  or  nest.  Cereals 
can  be  prepared  overnight  in  this 
primitive  cooker,  or  food,  requiring  a 
number  of  hours  to  cook,  can  be  kept 
cooking  all  day  and  will  be  ready  for 
campers  returning  at  night  from  a  day's 
tramp  or  fishing. 

Game  can  be  cooked  over  the  camp- 
fire  to  suit  an  epicure:  Draw,  skin  and 
wash  a  bird  and  split  up  the  back; 
flatten  out  with  the  side  of  an  ax  and 
season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Let  a  fire 
from  hardwood  burn  down  to  a  bright 
bed  of  coals ;  remove  top  of  fire  place  and 
broil  halves  of  birds  fastened  on  the  ends 
of  long  sticks.  Butter  when  nearly 
done  and  hold  over  fire  a  moment  to 
brown.  To  roast  birds  in  their  feathers, 
draw  and  wash  thoroughly  inside, 
seasoning  with  salt  and  pepper  liberally; 
then  cover  outside  with  wet  clay  and 
bury  in  red  hot  coals.  In  forty  minutes 
remove  from  fire;  peel  off  clay  and  the 
feathers  and  skin  will  come,  too;  pour 
melted  butter  over  birds  before  serving:. 
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Fish  is  best  fried  in  hot  fat,  first 
rolling  in  corn  meal  and  seasoning  well 
with  pepper  and  salt.  If  you  want  to 
test  a  fireless  cooker,  a  chowder  is  a 
delicious  meal  to  return  to  after  a  day 
spent  in  exploring  nearby  woods  and 
hills:  Cut  a  slice  (2  or  3  ounces)  of  salt 
pork  into  cubes,  clean  and  cut  up  about 
three  pounds  of  fish  into  small  pieces, 
slice  six  large  potatoes  and  three  onions, 
cover  with  water  and  boil,  seasoning 
with  pepper  and  salt;  when  boiling 
briskly  pack  in  fireless  cooker  for 
several  hours.  A  dash  of  tomato  sauce 
adds  to  the  flavor  of  the  chowder.  (See 
recipe  for  fish  chowder  in  Seasonable 
Recipes  this  issue  of  magazine.) 

To  keep  the  lover  of  sweets  from 
getting  homesick  for  the  desserts  served 
at  home,  dumplings  can  be  made  from 
ripe  fruits.  Make  a  dough  as  for  camp 
biscuits  and  mold  into  fiat  round  disks ; 
by  the  way,  a  bottle  is  a  good  substitute 
for  a  rolling  pin  and  a  piece  of  white 
oilcloth  makes  an  excellent  baking 
board.  Into  each  disk  place  a  table- 
spoonful  of  stewed  fruit  —  apricots  are 
delicious  —  and  pinch  dough  tightly 
together,  making  a  round  ball  with  the 


fruit  all  snugly  covered  up  in  the  center ; 
have  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  ready  and 
drop  the  balls  in  and  cook  twenty 
minutes.  Serve  with  sugar  and  butter. 
There  are  any  number  of  simple  camp 
dishes  that  can  be  easily  prepared  by 
the  cook  with  the  interest  of  the  campers 
at  heart.  But  equally  as  important  as 
the  cooking  is  the  housekeeping  arrange- 
ment while  in  camp,  which  should  be  as 
cleanly  and  orderly  as  in  the  home 
kitchen.  All  garbage  should  be  burned 
and  refuse  of  every  kind  either  burned 
or  buried  before  it  draws  insects.  Every- 
thing possible  should  be  kept  in  air- 
tight receptacles  and  no  food  should  be 
exposed  to  the  dust  or  insects.  A  wise 
cook  soon  learns  how  much  to  prepare 
for  each  meal  so  that  the  cooked  food 
can  always  be  fresh  cooked.  This  keep- 
ing clear  of  left-overs  in  camp  is  an  easy 
matter,  as  hearty  appetites  will  often 
make  a  bit  of  lunch  between  meals 
acceptable.  All  food,  fresh,  clean  and 
well  cooked,  will  keep  the  tempers  of 
the  campers  equally  as  fresh,  sweet  and 
clean  and  life  in  the  out-of-doors  will 
prove  a  joy  to  the  soul  and  health  to 
the  body. 


Through  Peace  To  Light 


I  do  not  ask,  O  Lord,  that  life  may  be 

A  pleasant  road; 
I  do  not  ask  that  thou  should 'st  take  from  me 

Aught  of  its  load. 


I  do  not  ask,  O  Lord,  that  thou  shouldst  shed 

Full  radiance  here; 
Give  but  a  ray  of  peace,  that  I  may  tread 

Without  a  fear. 


I  do  not  ask  that  flowers  should  always  spring 

Beneath  my  feet; 
I  know  too  well  the  poison  and  the  sting 

Of  things  too  sweet. 


I  do  not  ask  my  cross  to  understand, 

My  way  to  see  — 
Better  in  darkness  just  to  feel  thy  hand, 

And  follow  thee. 


For  one  thing  only,  Lord,  dear  Lord,  I  plead 

Lead  me  aright  — 
Though  strength  should  falter  and  though  heart 
should  bleed  — 

Through  peace  to  light. 


Joy  is  like  restless  day,  but  peace  divine 

Like  quiet  night; 
Lead  me,  O  Lord,  till  perfect  day  shall  shine, 

Through  peace  to  light. 

Adelaide  Proctor. 


What  a  Housekeeper  Should  Know  About  "Calories" 

By  Edwin  Tenney  Brewster 


THERE  is  many  a  housekeeper, 
and  many  a  "mealer,"  who  would 
be  glad  to  utilize  something  of 
our  sound  modern  knowledge  of  foods 
and  diet  —  to  the  probable  advantage  to 
health,  and  the  certain  profit  to  pocket- 
book. 

But  there  is  a  lion  in  the  way.  All 
scientific  nutrition  is  founded  on  the 
"calorie."  And  "calorie"  sounds  so  very 
formidable  and  scientific  that  most  of  us 
are  frightened  off  at  the  start  and  never 
really  get  under  way  with  what  might  ^ 
be  a  useful  and  interesting  branch  of 
knowledge. 

Yet  the  panic  is  quite  unbased.  The 
"calorie"  is  simply  the  name  for  the 
work  done  in  lifting  one  hundred  pounds 
thirty  feet  into  the  air.  It  is -one  cal- 
orie of  work  to  pump  a  hundred  pounds 
of  water  out  of  a  thirty-foot  well;  or 
weighing  one  hundred  pounds,  to  climb 
three  flights  of  stairs  ten  feet  between 
floors.  '  Any  sort  of  pull  or  push  that 
gives  3000  as  the  product  of  the  force 
and  the  distance  involves  one  calorie 
of  work  though  it  be  a  locomotive  pull- 
ing a  load  of  freight  one  inch  or  a  swallow 
skimming  over  miles. 

Much  of  the  work,  however,  which  we 
human  beings  do,  does  not  show.  Our 
hearts  pump  all  day  long  and  all  night. 
We  suck  in  our  breath  several  times 
a  minute.  We  keep  pulling  our  muscles 
merely  to  hold  ourselves  in  place.  It 
takes  work  to  digest  the  food  that 
makes  any  work  possible.  In  a  cold 
climate  half  the  day's  labor  is  in  keep- 
ing warm. 

One  thing  with  another,  a  woman 
playing  lady  does  about  1800  calories 
of  work  each  day.  A  hard  worked 
farmer  may  do  twice  as  much.  It  may 
take  forty  calories  an  hour  to  maintain 
a  fever;  a  hundred  more  to  walk  rapidly 
than  to  lie  still,  five  hundred  to  play 


through  a  football  match.  In  brief, 
one  calorie  per  minute  is  about  a  tenth 
of  a  horsepower;  and  we  commonly, 
one  thing  with  another,  do  rather  less 
than  twenty  calories  each  day  for  each 
pound  of  weight. 

But  unfortunately  for  the  beginner 
at  scientific  housekeeping  there  are 
three  different  units  all  called  by  the 
same  name,  calorie.  The  dictionaries 
define  "calorie"  as  the  work  done  in 
heating  one  gram  of  water  through  one 
centigrade  degree.  This  is  the  so- 
called  "small  calorie" — the  one  used  by 
physicists.  This  calorie  is  only  one 
thousandth  of  the  household  unit,  the 
so-called  "large"  calorie.  It  is,  in  other 
words,  the  work  done  in  lifting  one 
pound  about  three  feet.  Alas,  there 
are  many  magazine  articles  and,  at  least, 
one  school  textbook  of  household  science, 
which  copy  the  dictionary  definition 
of  one  calorie  and  then  use  everywhere 
the  other  —  to  the  reader's  marked 
confusion. 

The  dietetic  calorie  is  then  a  thou- 
sand times  greater  than  the  dictionary 
one  —  the  work  done  in  lifting  a  hun- 
dred pounds  about  thirty  feet,  or  in 
heating  a  thousand  grams  of  water 
just  one  degree.  This  "large"  calorie 
is,  therefore,  often  called  the  "kilogram 
calorie."  Since,  however,  a  kilogram 
of  water  —  two  and  two  tenths  pounds 
—  measures  just  a  liter,  the  English, 
especially,  sometimes  speak  of  it  as 
the  "liter  calorie." 

Large  calorie,  kilogram  calorie,  and 
liter  calorie  are,  then,  only  different 
names  for  the  same  thing.  Plain 
"calorie,"  unqualified,  should  always 
mean  this  unit  when  used  of  the  food 
or  the  work  of  individuals  or  families. 

But  while  we  measure  dress  goods  in 
yards,  we  commonly  reckon  the  dis- 
tance from   New  York  to   Chicago  in 
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miles.  Likewise,  when  we  discuss  the 
nutrition  of  a  nation,  we  use  a  still 
larger  "calorie,"  the  kiloliter  calorie, 
which  is  a  thousand  ''large"  calories. 
Farmers,  also,  in  feeding  stock,  find 
this  the  most  convenient  unit.  "Therm" 
is  the  farm  name  for  it. 

Turning  now  to  the  other  side  of  the 
ledger,  for  every  calorie  of  work  that 
we  do,  we  must  digest  a  calorie's  worth 
of  food.  If  we  take  less,  we  shall  do  our 
work  on  our  own  tissues  and  lose  weight. 
If  we  assimilate  more  food  than  we  work 
off,  we  shall  grow  heavier  —  which 
may    or    may    not    be    an    advantage. 

But  foods  differ  greatly  in  their 
nutrition.  A  pint  of  beef -broth  con- 
tains only  40  calories  of  energy,  so 
some  eight  gallons  would  be  needed 
to  put  one  through  a  light  day's  labor. 
The  same  day's  effort  could  be  made  on 
a  peck  of  turnips;  or  on  three  and  a 
half  pounds  of  lean  beef;  or  on  some- 
what more  than  one  pound  of  bread- 
and-butter,  depending  on  who  did  the 
spreading. 

The  obvious  way,  then,  to  reckon 
the  nutriment  of  any  food  is  in  calories- 
per-pound.  This  is  the  commonest 
unit,  and  the  one  used  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
its  famous  "Bulletin  28"  and  other 
publications.  Persons  on  diet,  on  the 
other  hand,  since  they  rarely  eat  a 
pound  of  any  one  thing  at  a  meal,  find  the 


calorie-per-ounce,  the  more  convenient 
unit.  The  nutrition  tables  of  the  san- 
atorium at  Battle  Creek,  for  example, 
and  the  nutrition  values  on  the  daily 
menu  cards  are  all  in  calories-per-ounce. 
Practically,  a  housekeeper  purchasing 
for  her  family,  interested  in  getting  the 
most  nutrition  for  her  money,  and  com- 
monly buying  by  the  pound,  will  find  it 
most  convenient  to  think  in  calories-per- 
pound.  But  a  "mealer",  watching  his 
food  as  it  comes  on  the  table,  often  will 
think  more  easily  in  calories-per-ounce. 
If  we  ever  reach  a  stage  of  civilization 
where  we  are  able  to  use  the  calories- 
per-gram,  that  will  be  very  much  the 
easiest  of  all. 

So  after  all,  the  "calorie"  is  not 
really  formidable.  It  is  merely,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  measure  of  the  worker's 
toil,  and  on  the  other,  of  the  energy 
in  his  food  which  makes  that  toil  pos- 
sible. So  much  "work"  for  the  body 
—  so  much  "nutrition"  in  the  food  — 
and  the  same  unit  for  measuring  them 
both. 

But  the  foundation  of  frugal  purchase 
and  of  wise  consumption  is  in  learning 
to  think  "calories"  of  foodstuffs,  as 
one  thinks  "yards"  of  dress  goods,  or 
"blocks"  of  distance. 

The  tables  in  the  author's  "  Nutrition  of  a 
Household"  are  nearly  or  quite  unique  in  printing 
fuel  values  in  both  calories -per-pound  and 
calories-per-ounce. 


A  Mountain  Evening 


Within  the  vale  the  thrushes  tell 
The  watches  of  the  eve, 

And  on  the  heights  the  pines  in  grief 
Immemorial  grieve. 


Below  where  shadows  blend  in  dusk 
Appears  a  bud  of  light 

That  blooms  into  a  golden  rose. 
The  fairest  of  the  night. 


The  shy  wind  woos  the  wild-rose  heart 

In  forest  bowers  deep, 
And  brook  to  brook  is  murmuring 

The  secret  themes  of  sleep. 


And  toward  the  homelight's  beckoning  glow, 

The  road's  dim  length  along 
A  lassie  goes  with  happy  step, 

Singing  an  old  love  song! 

,     Arthur  Wallace  Peach. 


On  Being  Early  in  the  Country 

By  Beulah  Rector 


SO  far,  not  even  a  neighbor's  offer 
of  a  bushel  of  crabapples  for  jelly 
has  been  sufficient  to  prolong  our 
autumn  stay  in  the  country.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  provoking  things  I  know,  — 
seeing  the  red  leaves  hung  up,  the  road- 
sides banked  with  purple  asters,  hearing 
the  preliminary  orchestral  sounds  of 
cricket  and  blue  jay,  sniffing  the  frost 
in  the  air,  and  then  just  before  the  cur- 
tain rises  on  this  pageant  of  October  in 
the  Hills  having  to  troop  back  to  town 
to  get  the  younger  children  ready  for 
school. 

But  in  June  our  time  comes.  Then 
do  we  feel  in  a  measure  even  with  the 
friends  who  wrote  all  fall  how  sunny  and 
warm  the  days  still  were;  how  like  a 
mountain  on  fire  Monadnock  looked 
with  her  scarlet  leaves! 

While  the  Bushnells  are  arguing  with 
the  builder  of  their  new  house  in  Texas, 
we  are  nodding  to  the  Strafford  post- 
mistress and  asking  the  Joslyn  boys  how 
much  ice  they  cut  in  the  winter.  While 
the  Scherrers  are  still  doing  their  New 
York  clothes-buying,  we  are  driving  up 
the  country  road  with  our  baggage. 
Complacently,  we  note  that  the  Davis' 
cottage  is  tight  with  shutters,  and  the 
grass  on  the  Bradfords'  lawn  is  as  high 
as  your  knees. 

Well  as  we  know  our  old-fashioned 
cottage,  it  is  always  with  a  spirit  of 
unexpectedness  that  we  explore  the 
rooms.  But  for  this  we  never  have  but 
a  few  minutes.  Almost  immediately  a 
little  voice  calls,  "Mrs.  Bixby  wants  you 
to  come  over  and  see  the  new  Jersey 
calf." 

''And  the  dining  room  they  papered 
themselves,  and  the  baby  pig,"  puts  in 
another. 

Of  course,  we  must  go.  Indeed,  we 
always  expect  to  go  before  unpacking 
the  trunks  and  deciding  who  shall  have 


what  bureau  drawers,  and  how  the 
shelves  in  the  sitting  room  cupboard 
shall  be  divided. 

We  feel  the  season  has  been  properly 
opened  then,  when  the  new  animals  have 
been  reviewed,  and  the  freshly  papered 
rooms  exclaimed  over,  and  Jim's  tulip 
bed  admired,  which  was  "so  handsome 
when  the  flowers  was  all  blowed." 

It  is  reassuring  to  discover  that  these 
good  farming  neighbors  of  ours  are  still 
"just  the  same."  Mrs.  Bixby  continues 
to  say,  "Dear,  dear!"  and  laughs  with 
one  eye  shut  and  a  plump  hand  held  over 
her  mouth.  Horace  Bixby  relates  what 
he  likes  best  to  eat,  how  rugged  he  used 
to  be  when  he  was  young,  what  the  next 
war  will  be;  nor  does  he  omit  to  remark 
each  morning  as  he  lurches  rheumat- 
ically  in  with  the  milk,  "Up  kinda  early 
this  mornin',  ain't  you?" 

"I'd  rather  be  here  early  now,"  sug- 
gests Isabel  breaking  into  her  brown  egg 
at  the  supper  table,  "than  have  stayed 
last  fall  and  had  it  all  over." 

It  is  a  sentiment  in  which  we  all  share. 

This  really  would  be  the  opportunity 
for  writing  our  late-staying  friends  a 
number  of  tantalizing  things  about  lilac 
odors,  June  pinks,  bird  song,  the  grass 
cut  under  our  windows  that  makes  the 
air  sweet  as  Indian  baskets. 

These  days  in  early  June  have  a  char- 
acter all  their  own.  They  are  very 
green  and  wonderfully  still.  We  thrill 
with  gratitude  to  feel  the  quick  grass 
under  our  feet  as  we  step  from  the  front 
door.  Charmed,  awed,  we  are  content 
to  stay  about  our  white  cottage.  Why 
go  adventuring  when  right  at  home  we 
know  that  while  revelling  in  the  beauty 
of  the  hills  seen  from  the  front  yard,  we 
are  missing  the  little  wild  back  yard  with 
its  lapful  of  buttercups  and  caraway 
flowers,  and  the  mountain  beyond  with 
its  changing  cloud  shadows? 
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Unless  Jim  Bixby  catches  them,  our 
neighbors'  chickens  are  safe  in  the  road 
these  days;  for  no  automobiles  pass. 
Indeed,  the  only  vehicle  whose  coming 
is  assured  is  the  rattling  Rural  Delivery 
buggy  at  five,  —  the  only  thing  beside 
hunger  and  the  sun  to  really  mark  the 
time  of  day. 

Occasionally,  a  single  wagon  creaks 
by,  a  dull-looking  man  and  woman  on 
the  seat,  a  child  squeezed  in  between 
them. 

If  the  St.  Bernard  comes  suddenly 
across  the  lawn,  head  up,  tail  out,  and 
starts  in  business-like  fashion  down  the 
road,  we  recall  it  is  butcher's  day,  and 
pretty  soon  Mrs.  Bixby  herself  waddles 
out  and  takes  her  place  under  the  wagon 
flap,  Roger  waiting  patiently  for  the 
bone  which  he  will  probably  have  to 
"bury  up,"  being  at  present  too  aware 
of  a  recent  woodchuck  steak. 

Or'Ta  Mason,"  the  grocer,  drives  up 
with  his  white-faced  horse,  delivers  his 
order,  and  not  being  rushed  in  the  early 
season,  takes  a  chair  and  narrates  his 
experience  as  a  prisoner  in  Anderson- 
ville  half  a  century  ago. 

More  rarely  the  Tea  Man  goes 
through  in  his  black  cart.  No  wonder 
the  sound  of  wheels  comes  to  bring  the 
country  people  to  the  windows.  After 
a  time  we,  too,  involuntarily  make  a 
like  response. 

Then  one  day  we  hear  that  "Grandma 
Joslyn"  has  been  seen  crocheting  on  the 
porch  of  her  old  gray  hill  house.  * ' Grand- 
ma' '  is  known  to  move  from  her  winter 
quarters  in  the  valley  to  her  summer 
quarters  on  the  hill  with  the  same  reg- 
ularity that  a  certain  housekeeper  of  my 
acquaintance  puts  up  strawberries.  Al- 
ways, June  fourteenth.  Never  before  or 
after.  I  glance  in  alarm  at  the  calendar. 
Can  it  be  our  shining  days  are  already 
dropping  away — that  our  longest  day 
is  so  near? 

While  facing  this  unhappy  possibility. 


the  youngest  boy  proudly  holds  forth 
a  pail  of  ripe  blueberries.  They  desire 
canning  rubbers  and  it  is  my  turn  to  go 
to  the  grocer's. 

In  the  store,  where  but  a  week  pre- 
viously the  veteran  had  invited  me  to  a 
seat  on  the  bread-box  and  told  of  his 
last  G.  A.  R.  encampment,  the  atmos- 
phere had  changed. 

One  customer  has  just  gone  out.  A 
little  boy  comes  in  with  a  note  requesting 
a  pound  of  mixed  cookies.  The  old 
gentleman  holds  the  paper  in  trembling 
fingers,  fumbles  for  another  pair  of 
spectacles,  then  turning  to  the  child  with 
the  shaking  note  says,  "We're  so  rushed 
now,  Prentiss,  can  you  wait  and  come 
back  at  noon?" 

Something  has  happened.  On  the 
way  up  the  hill  I  met  Mrs.  Walter 
Seaver  bound  for  the  Ladies'  Aid. 
She  waves  her  sewing-bag  at  me. 
"We're  getting  ready  for  the  church 
fair;  there's  only  six  more  weeks,  you 
know." 

"As  I  near  our  own  little  white  cottage 
under  the  maples,  I  catch  a  glimpse  of 
Mrs.  Bixby  waving  from  her  back  porch. 
She  has  news.  I  see  it  in  her  very  bear- 
ing. "Hattie  Barker's  just  telephoned 
over  that  the  Scherrers'  trunks  came  on 
the  eleven  o'clock  freight,  and  Miss 
Em'ly'll  be  here  to-morrow.  That'll 
be  in  time  for  her  to  have  her  Fourth  of 
July  party  next  week,  same  as  she  always 
does." 

"Fourth  of  July  next  week?"  I  stare 
in  amazement.  I  open  the  door  of  the 
cottage  that  has  seen  a  century  of 
Independence  Days.  "Fourth  of  July 
is  only  a  week  away.  The  Scherrers 
are  coming  to-morrow,"  is  my  wistful 
proclamation. 

"Well,"  —  and  there  is  a  suggestion 
of  triumph  at  the  priority,  —  "weren't 
we  here  the  fourth  of  June,  —  weeks 
and  weeks  before  any  of  the  other  city 
people  thought  of  coming?" 


Home  Ideas 

and 
«EcONOMIE.S^ 


Contributions  to  this  department  will  be  gladly  received.     Accepted  items  will  be 
paid  for  at  reasonable  rates. 


Home-made  Dollars 

THESE  days  every  business  has  a 
side-line,"  twinkled  my  friend, 
the  music  teacher,  "even  I  have 
mine.  Not  long  ago  I  came  across  some 
particularly  good  greeting  cards,  and 
purchased  several  to  have  ready  for  the 
needful  occasions.  I  had  left  these  lying 
on  the  table  in  the  music-room  when  a 
piano  tuner  came  to  the  house  and 
happened  to  notice  them.  'Why,'  he 
exclaimed,  'I've  been  looking  for  just 
such  cards.  You  wouldn't  sell  any,  I 
suppose?'     I  told  him  I  would. 

"  Only  a  few  weeks  later  I  had  a  letter 
from  a  complete  stranger.  She  had 
heard  I  knew  the  source  of  certain 
clever  cards  and  wondered  where  she 
could  find  more  like  the  one  I  sent  her. 
I  began  to  think;  I  wrote  the  author- 
publisher  of  cards,  and  to-day  I'm 
making  odd  bits  of  pin  money  with  a 
Greeting  Card  Agency." 

In  our  town  is  a  girl  who  was  regret- 
ing  that  she  was  unable  to  earn  anything 
at  home.  She  heard  one  of  the  high 
school  teachers  complaining  about  the 
many  essays  that  had  to  be '  corrected 
outside  of  school  hours.  This  college 
girl  thought  the  matter  over,  then  went 
to  the  high  school  principal  and  dis- 
cussed it  with  him.  The  superintend- 
ent was  likewise  consulted.  Shortly 
afterward,  it  was  decided  to  hand  all  the 
essay  correcting  over  to  the  college  girl 
and  to  pay  her  twenty-five  cents  an 
hour  for  her  efforts.  Thus,  still  re- 
maining at  home  and  using  only  her 
spare  time,  she  was  enabled,  by  work- 


ing a  few  hours  a  day,  to  earn  between 
twelve  and  fourteen   dollars   a  month. 

The  demand  for  home-made  cakes  at 
church  suppers  started  another  young 
person  into  a  good  field.  Ladies  serving 
_on  supper  committees  did  not  always 
find  it  convenient  to  do  their  own  cake 
baking,  and  first  one  and  then  another 
left  their  orders  with  my  friend.  But 
this  was  merely  the  beginning.  With 
care  and  infinite  patience  popularity 
soon  followed,  and  to-day,  if  there  is 
a  sale  or  an  afternoon  tea,  or  even  a 
wedding,  they  say,  "Let's  telephone 
Miss  Goodwin  to  make  the  cake  and 
sandwiches." 

At  a  much-frequented  skating  park 
an  alert  girl  saw  in  the  hungry  skaters  an 
opportunity  for  money  making.  One 
day  a  week  store-sandwiches  and  coffee 
were  sold  in  a  stuffy  coat  room.  There 
was  ready  sale  for  these  wares,  but 
never  enough  to  go  around.  So  one 
Saturday  when  the  pond  was  sure  to  be 
thronged,  she  despatched  thither  a 
small  boy  with  a  large  basket  placarded 
"Sandwiches."  Before  dark  the  little 
boy  was  back;  his  basket  was  empty, 
but  his  pockets  jingled  with  dimes  and 
nickels.  This  plan  has  worked  well; 
she  will  try  it  again  when  the  pleasure 
seekers  return  for  boating  and  picnicking 
in  the  summer. 

A  good  cook  certainly  possesses  an 
enviable  talent.  One  woman  with  such 
ability  has  made  quite  a  success  in  giving 
private  lessons  to  girls  intending  to  be 
married.  Twice  a  week  she  goes  to  the 
homes  of  each  of  these  girls  under  her 
instruction,  where  together  they  prepare 
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a  simple  meal,  or  spend  the  morning  at 
some  particular  line  of  cooking,  as  cake 
making  or  cooky  baking. 

Saturday  is  the  welcome  day  to  half 
a  dozen  mothers  of  a  certain  community. 
Then  they  are  assured  of  a  day  to  them- 
selves, while,  for  a  reasonable  recom- 
pense, a  young  lady  with  a  gift  for  un- 
derstanding children  entertains  or  in- 
structs the  little  people  of  the  several 
families.  This  scheme  has  proven  satis- 
factory to  the  mothers,  of  pecuniary 
profit  to  the  Saturday  Lady,  and  is 
looked  forward  to  by  the  children  as 
the  greatest  lark  of  the  week.  B.  R. 
*     *     * 

Some  Uses  of  Left-Overs 

THE  skill  of  the  good  cook  is  gauged 
by  her  clever  use  of  left-overs. 
Almost  anyone  can  take  fresh  supplies 
and  make  an  appetizing  meal,  but  it 
tests  the  ingenuity  of  a  cook  to  use  what 
she  has  in  a  pleasing  manner. 

Have  you  ever  tried  Maryland  Chow- 
der? It  is  substantial  and  delicious, 
and  can  be  varied  to  meet  what  you 
happen  to  have  on  hand. 

Use  equal  parts  of  canned  tomatoes 
and  corn.  If  quantities  vary  a  little, 
it  will  be  all  right.  If  the  tomatoes  and 
corn  were  left  over  from  yesterday's 
dinner  and  seasoned,  so  much  the  better. 
If  too  thick,  add  a  cup  of  hot  water. 
A  tablespoonful  of  minced  onion  or  a 
little  chopped,  boiled,  cold  onion  added 
to  the  chowder  will  give  relish.  Pare, 
slice  thin,  and  parboil  three  potatoes. 
Add  these  to  the  chowder  and  simmer 
until  tender.  Lastly,  add  a  pinch  of 
soda,  a  cup  of  hot  milk,  a  tablespoonful 
of  butter,  and  thicken  with  a  tablespoon- 
ful of  cornstarch  which  has  been  rubbed 
smooth  in  a  little  cold  water.  Serve 
very  hot  with  crisp  sal  tines. 

It  is  perplexing  sometimes  to  see  only 
about  half  enough  meat  for  the  next 
meal,  and  to  realize  that  something 
should  be  done  with  it  at  once.  Try 
this: 

Mince  your  meat  fine.    Prepare  twice 


as  much  boiled  rice,  one  small  minced 
onion,  and  half  a  green  pepper  for  each 
pint  of  the  mixture.  Mix  the  meat, 
rice,  onion,  and  green  pepper  together. 
For  each  pint,  add  one  cup  of  canned 
tomato.  Season.  If  not  quite  moist 
enough,  add  a  little  gravy  or  hot  water, 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  butter.  Cover 
with  crumbs  and  bake. 

When  you  have  a  bottle  of  milk  sour, 
do  not  lose  the  golden  opportunity  to 
have  some  of  the  most  delicious  dough- 
nuts you  ever  ate  or  a  batch  of  par- 
ticularly toothsome  waffles.  Here  are 
the  rules : 

Doughnuts 

IJ  cups  sugar 

2  eggs 

J  cup  melted  butter 

IJ  cups  loppard  milk 

1  teaspoonful   soda,  rounded,    dissolved 
in  a  little  of  the  sour  milk. 

Spice  to  taste,  salt.  Do  not  mix  very 
hard. 

Waffles 

2  cups  sifted  flour 
2  cups  sour  milk 

1  teaspoonful  soda 

J  teaspoonful  baking  powder 

IJ  tablespoonfuls  melted  butter 

1  tablespoonful  sugar 

1  egg  —  well  beaten 

Pinch  of  salt 

Cook  on  well-greased  waffle  irons. 
Do  not  use  too  much  batter,  in  order 
to  have  them  crisp  and  brown. 

When  a  hot  day  comes  and  you  want 
to  make  a  quick  dessert,  prepare  a  mold 
of  coffee  jelly.  There  will  probably  be 
coffee  enough  left  from  breakfast,  and 
by  lunch  or  dinner  time,  it -will  be  nicely 
set.  It  is  delicious  served  with  whipped 
cream,  or,  better  yet,  with  a  pint  of 
vanilla  ice  cream. 

Coffee  Jelly 

Soak  two  level  tablespoonfuls  of  plain 
granulated  gelatine  in  one  cup  of  cold 
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water  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Add 
three  cups  of  clear,  boiling  hot  coffee 
and  one  cup  of  sugar,  and  stir  until  all 
is  dissolved.  Turn  into  one  large  or 
individual  small  molds.  Set  away  to 
harden.  E.G.W. 

A  Handy  Kitchen  Convenience 

Measure  the  end  of  your  kitchen  table 
and  procure  one  of  the  nickeled  wall  towel 
racks  as  nearly  this  length  as  possible. 
It  may  be  a  little  shorter,  but  it  cannot 
be  longer.  The  towel  rack  fastens  on  to 
the  end  of  the  table  on  each  circular 
disc  with  a  couple  of  screws.  This 
makes  a  handy  place  to  hang  towels 
when  one  is  at  work.  E.  G.  W. 

Table  Protection 

THOSE  wishing  a  neat,  durable, 
economical  kitchen  table  cover 
should  take  a  piece  of  linoleum  the  size 
of  the  table  and  fasten  it  on  securely 
with  gilt  tacks.  Keep  a  couple  of  old 
magazines  on  the  table  to  set  hot  pans 
of  bread  or  pies  on  when  removing  them 
from  the  oven,  and  as  the  outer  leaves 
get  soiled  tear  them  off.  This  will  save 
the  linoleum  and  it  will  stay  bright  and 
new  for  a  long  time. 

Sheet  Iron  Stove  Top 

If  you  have  an  oil  stove,  get  a  tinsmith 
to  cut  out  a  piece  of  sheet  iron  the  size 
of  your  stove  and  turn  down  the  edges 
on  all  sides  an  inch.  Lay  this  iron  on 
the  top  of  your  stove.  It  will  not  only 
keep  the  pans  and  kettles  clean,  but  the 
middle  burner  will  keep  the  whole  top 
hot.  Mrs.  J.  J.  O'C. 

*     *     * 

"Sugar  Bread  and  Tea"   . 

IF  unexpected  guests  have  permitted 
the  "roving  spirit"  to  lead  them  to 
your  doorway  and  you  are  in  a  flurry  of 
excitement  because  there  is  "no  cake  in 
the  house,  or  anything  out  of  which  to 
make  sandwiches,"  try  "Sugar  Bread." 


Sugar  Bread  is  better  than  plain  bread 
and  butter  and  it  looks  more  delectable. 
Cut  slices  of  bread  about  one-fourth  an 
inch  thick  and  remove  all  the  crusts. 
Cut  the  large  slices  into  small  squares 
and  toast  —  carefully.  When  the  bread 
is  toasted,  butter  quickly  and  sprinkle 
plentifully  with  sugar  and  cinnamon. 
Return  to  the  oven  until  the  sugar  and 
cinnamon  have  melted  into  the  buttered 
toast  and  serve  hot. 

When  you  are  cutting  the  lemon  for 
the  tea  be  sure  to  remove  all  seeds  as 
they  embitter  the  flavor  of  the  beverage. 
Place  three  or  four  cloves  in  each  slice  of 
lemon,  and  always  put  the  piece  of 
lemon  into  the  cup  before  pouring  the 
tea.  The  hot  liquid  poured  over  the 
lemon  will  bring  out  its  flavor  better 
than  by  adding  the  slice  of  lemon  after 
the  tea  has  been  poured.  F.  F. 

*     *     * 

Grape-Fruit  Salad 

A  GOOD-SIZED  grape-fruit.  One 
head  crisp  endive,  shredded  very 
fine.  Take  out  pulp  of  grape-fruit, 
catching  and  saving  all  the  juice.  Put 
in  the  salad-bowl  with  the  endive 
(not  forgetting  the  juice),  dress  with 
2  tablespoonfuls  of  oil,  2  teaspoonfuls  of 
sugar,  a  dash,  each,  of  salt  and  pepper. 
Toss  and  mix  well,  adding  more  salt  if 
necessary.  Should  the  grape-fruit  be 
very  sweet,  add  a  scant  teaspoonful  of 
lemon  juice. 

Duck:   Roasted   ''Game-Fashion" 

When  "tame"  duck  is  ready  to  roast, 
(with  or  without  stuffing)  lay  over  it 
thin  slices  of  fat  salt  pork.  In  the  pan 
around  it  put  a  sliced  onion,  a  bay  leaf, 
and  half  a  dozen  stalks  (not  bunches!) 
of  celery,  cut  up.  Add  a  cup  of  boiling 
water.  Baste  well  while  roasting,  adding 
more  boiling  water  if  necessary.  When 
done,  take  the  duck  from  the  pan,  skim 
and  slightly  thicken  the  gravy  before 
straining.  Taste  before  salting.  The 
pork  often  suffices.    Duck  so  roasted  can 
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hardly  be  told  from  game,  and  left-over 
bits  warmed  in  the  gravy  make  a 
delicious  salmi,  with  or  without  olives. 

Blanquette 

Left-over  pork  or  veal  chops,  that 
have  been  accidentally  over-done,  or 
that  seem  hopelessly  dried  when  cold, 
can  be  made  into  a  most  appetizing 
dish,  thus:  Cut  in  small  pieces,  put  in  a 
double  boiler,  cover  with  fresh  milk  and 
allow  to  steep  on  the  back  of  the  stove 
for  a  couple  of  hours.  Five  minutes 
before  serving  time,  make  a  cream  sauce, 
using  a  tablespoonful,  each,  of  butter 
and  flour,  and  a  cup  of  milk,  and  pour 
over  the  meat.  When  it  boils,  season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  add  the  pieces 
of  meat,  and  let  come  to  boiling  point. 
Have  ready  yolks  of  two  eggs,  beaten 
smoothly.  Take  the  meat  from  the  fire, 
stir  in  the  yolks,  smoothly  and  quickly, 
and  serve  at  once  in  a  hot  dish.      A.  D. 


Church  Supper  for  200 

Menu 


Chicken  Pies 

Peas 

Rolls,  Butter 


Beet  Relish 

Coffee 

Ice  Cream,  Candy 


Materials  with  Cost 


46  Chicken  Pies  (each  serves  six)  $34.50 

24  Cans  Peas 4.56 

400  Rolls 3>.ZZ 

8  Lbs.  Butter 2.64 

5  Lbs.  Coffee L50 

Sugar. .79 

2  Cans  Milk 1.40 

2  Quarts  Cream 1.20 

6  Eggs 21 

Beet  Relish 1.83 

7  Gallons  Ice  Cream 14.00 

4  Lbs.  Candy 2.70 

Help  . 3.50 

Laundry 2.42 

*     *     * 

Regarding  Cottage  Cheese 

We  are  in  receipt  of  several  sug- 
gestions in  reference  to  the  making  of 
cottage  cheese.    The  milk  left  over  from 


the  day's  supply  may  be  collected,  day 
to  day,  in  a  covered  earthen  jar  and  then 
used,  in  cool  weather,  for  cheese;  but  in 
hot  weather,  the  milk  will  not  keep 
in    good    condition    very    many    days. 

We  have  tried  using  boiling  water 
to  separate  the  whey  from  the  curd,  and 
have  also  eaten  cheese,  repeatedly, 
made  by  others  using  boiling  water, 
and  are  convinced  that  such  cheese  can 
not  be  compared  to  the  cheese  made 
without  use  of  boiling  water.  In 
summer  weather,  milk  that  has  been 
drawn  from  the  cow  for  36  hours,  left 
in  a  covered  receptacle  on  the  kitchen 
table  overnight,  will  usually  be  thick 
in  the  morning  and  in  condition  to 
hang  in  a  cheesecloth  bag.  By  six 
o'clock  —  at  latest  —  it  may  be  sea- 
soned and  shaped  for  serving.  The  curd 
of  such  cheese  is  soft  and  soluble,  while 
too  often  that  made  by  use  of  boiling 
water  is  grainy  and  tough. 

The  following  may  interest  the  sub- 
scriber whose  query  was  answered 
(partially)  some  time  ago  under  No. 
2593.  This  crumb  -bread  has  been  tried 
in  our  kitchen  and  found  to  be  most 
excellent.  For  a  small  family,  half  the 
recipe  (making  two  small  loaves)  would 
suffice.     Editor. 

Crumb  Bread 

A  family  who  has  toast  daily  for 
breakfast  and  prefer  the  slices  trimmed, 
and  also  have  crumbs  (including  crusts) 
that  are  left  in  preparing  sandwiches  for 
entertaining,  often  really  have  more 
crumbs  than  can  be  used.  The  crumbs 
are  dried  thoroughly,  ground  in  the 
food-chopper  and  made  into  bread  that 
is  digestible. 

4  cups  hot  water  2  tablespoonfuls 

1  cup  molasses  shortening 

2  teaspoonfuls  salt  j 

When  cool  add  one  yeast  cake,  mixed 
in  one  cup  lukewarm  water,  3  cups  dried 
bread  crumbs,  2  cups  graham  flour,  and 
enough  white  flour  to  make  a  very  stiff 
dough.  Let  rise,  work  down,  place  at 
once  in  tins';  let  rise  again  and  bake. 


^{queries 


ANSWERS 


THIS  department  is  for  the  benefit  and  free  use  of  our  subscribers.  Questions  relating  to  recipes 
and  those  pertaining  to  culinary  science  and  domestic  economics  in  general,  will  be  cheerfully 
answered  by  the  editor.  Communications  for  this  department  must  reach  us  before  the  first  of  the 
month  preceding  that  in  which  the  answers  are  expected  to  appear.  In  letters  requesting  answers 
by  mail,  please  enclose  addressed  and  stamped  envelope.  For  menus,  remit  $1.00.  Address  queries 
to  Janet  M.  Hill,  Editor.    American  Cookery,  221  Colunvbus  Ave^  Boston,  Mass. 


Query   No.   2694.  —  "Recipe  for  one  gallon 
of  Grapejuice  Sherbet?" 

One  Gallon  Grapejuice  Sherbet 

2 1  quarts  water 

5  cups  sugar 

3  teaspoonfuls  gelatine 


5  cups  grapejuice 
11  cups  lemon  iuice 
J  cup  cold  water 


Boil  the  water  and  sugar  fifteen 
minutes;  add  the  gelatine  softened  in 
the  cold  water  and  stir  until  dissolved, 
then  let  cool;  add  the  fruit  juice  and 
freeze  as  usual. 


Query  No.  2695.  —  "Recipe  for  crisp  French 
Rolls  such  as  are  served  in  hotels?" 

Regarding  French  Rolls 

As  bread  and  rolls  in  France  are  not 
baked  in  private  houses,  not  much 
attention  is  given  to  the  subject  in 
French  books  on  cookery.  In  American 
cook  books  various  recipes  are  given 
under  the  name  of  French  Rolls.  Often  a 
Vienna  roll  mixture  made  with  milk  and 
eggs,  is  given  for  French  rolls.  French 
bread  contains  no  ingredients  save  flour. 
yeast,  water  and  salt  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  ingredients  for 
French  Rolls  differ  from  those  for  bread 
simply  in  the  addition  of  a  little 
shortening. 

Recipe  for  French  Rolls 

Mix  one  cake  of  compressed  yeast  and 
half  a  cup  of  lukewarm  water  to  a 
smooth  consistency,  then  stir  in  flour  to 
make  a  dough.  Knead  the  dough  until 
smooth  and  elastic,  shaping  it  into  a 
ball.    Make  two  cuts  with  a  knife  across 


the  top,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and 
about  one-fourth  an  inch  deep.  Set  the 
ball  of  dough,  cut-side  up,  in  a  bowl 
containing  two  cups  of  lukewarm  water. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  dough  will  swell 
and  float  on  the  water.  In  another 
bowl  sift  five  cups  of  flour  and  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt;  with  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  work  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter  into  the  flour;  add  the  ball  of 
sponge  and  the  water  on  which  it  is 
floating  and  mix  to  a  soft  dough,  adding 
flour  as  is  needed.  Mix  the  dough  with 
a  knife  and  cut  and  work  it  until  the 
dough  cleans  the  bowl.  Knead  the 
dough  until  it  is  perfectly  smooth  and 
elastic.  Let  stand,  close-covered,  until 
light;  shape  into  balls,  cover  with  a 
bowl  until  light,  then  shape  into  rolls 
the  length  of  a  finger  and  rather  narrow; 
set  these  some  little  distance  apart. 
When  again  light  bake  about  twenty-five 
minutes.  Brush  over  with  the  white  of 
an  egg,  beaten  slightly  and  strained, 
and  return  to  the  oven  an  instant  to  set 
the  glaze.     Do  not  cover  while  cooling. 


Query   No.   2696 
Sherbet?" 


Recipe  for  Strawberry 

Strawberry  Sherbet 


1  quart  water 

2  cups  sugar 

1  teaspoonful  granulated 
gelatine 


2  cups  strawberry 
juice 

1  lemon,  juice  only 

3  tablespoonfuls  cold 
water 


Boil  the  water  and  sugar  rapidly 
fifteen  minutes;  add  the  gelatine, 
softened  in  the  cold  water,  and  let  chill ; 
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add  the  strawberry  and  lemon  juice  and 
let  freeze,  using  three  measures  of  ice  to 
one  of  salt.  To  secure  the  strawberry 
juice,  hull,  and  if  necessary  wash,  the 
berries;  crush  them  with  a  pestle  or 
potato  ricer,  then  strain  through  a  cheese 
cloth,  pressing  out  all  the  juice  possible 
and  retaining  the  seeds  in  the  cloth. 
If  the  seeds  are  not  objectionable,  the 
pulp  and  juice  need  not  be  strained 
after  the  berries  have  been  pressed 
through  the  ricer.  Many  seeds  will 
adhere  to  the  ricer. 


Query  No.  2697.  —  "Kindly  publish  recipes 
for  Salads  and  Sandwiches  given  in  a  demon- 
stration of  cooking  at  Springfield,  Mass.?" 

Prune-and-Pecan  Nut  Salad 

Cook  the  prunes  as  usual  but  let  the 
liquid  evaporate  toward  the  last  of  the 
cooking.  Skim  out  the  prunes  and  set 
aside  to  become  cold.  With  a  sharp- 
pointed  knife  cut  the  flesh  from  the 
stones  to  make  six  or  more  lengthwise 
slices.  Cut  pecan-nut  meats  into  three 
lengthwise  pieces.  Over  half  a  pound 
of  prunes  and  one-fourth  a  pound  of  nut 
meats,  prepared  as  above,  sprinkle  half 
a  teaspoonful,  each,  of  salt  and  paprika. 
Beat  three-fourths  a  cup  of  double 
cream,  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful,  each, 
of  salt  and  paprika,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  lemon  juice  and  one  tablespoonful  of 
sherry  wine,  until  firm  throughout  (a 
third  tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice  may 
replace  the  sherry).  Reserve  a  few 
pieces  of  prunes  and  nuts  for  a  garnish. 
Mix  the  seasonings  through  the  rest  of 
the  prunes  and  nuts,  then  fold  in  about 
two-thirds  of  the  cream  mixture.  Turn 
the  mixture  upon  a  bed  of  heart  leaves 
of  lettuce;  pipe  the  rest  of  the  dressing 
above  and  decorate  it  with  bits  of  prune 
and  nut  meats  reserved  for  the  purpose. 
This  salad  may  be  served  individually. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the 
pieces  of  prune  in  good  shape;  the 
prunes  should  be  cooked  only  just 
enough  to  allow  of  the  removal  of  the 
stones,  not  as  much  as  when  they  are 
to    be  served  as   sauce. 


Potato  Salad 

For  three  cups  of  cubes  of  cold, 
boiled  potatoes,  chop  fine  half  a  small 
onion,  four  branches  parsley,  four  olives, 
four  small  gherkins  or  one  tablespoonful 
piccalilli,  half  a  green  or  red  pepper  and 
one  tablespoonful  capers.  Add  to 
potatoes  with  five  tablespoonfuls  of 
olive  oil,  a  scant  teaspoonful,  each,  of 
salt  and  paprika  and  three  tablespoon- 
fuls of  vinegar.  Mix  thoroughly.  Set 
aside  to  chill.  Add  more  seasoning  if 
needed.  Dispose  in  a  mound  on  a 
serving  dish,  mask  with  mayonnaise; 
garnish  with  cooked  beet,  chopped  fine, 
chopped  whites  of  eggs  and  sifted  yolks. 

Mayonnaise  Dressing 

Beat  one  egg-yolk,  add  one-fourth  a 
teaspoonful,  each,  of  salt  and  paprika, 
beat  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar; 
beat  in  one  teaspoonful  of  olive  oil,  then 
gradually  beat  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
vinegar;  beat  in  one  teaspoonful  of 
olive  oil,  then  gradually  beat  in  one  cup 
of  oil,  adding  it  a  teaspoonful  at  a  time. 
Use  a  Dover  egg-beater.  Finish  with 
one  tablespoonful  of  boiling  water. 

Tango  Salad 

Peel,  halve  and  core  ripe  juicy  pears 
and,  if  desired,  cut  the  halves  in  thin 
slices  without  cutting  quite  through; 
rub  them  over  with  the  cut  side  of  a 
lemon,  or  squeeze  upon  each  piece  a 
few  drops  of  lemon  juice  to  keep  them 
from  discoloring.  Set  a  ball  of  cream 
cheese,  or  a  few  cubes  of  Roquefort  or 
other  cheese,  in  the  cavity  in  the  center 
of  the  halves  of  pears;  set  these  on 
heart-leaves  of  lettuce,  and  pour  a 
lightly  seasoned  dressing  over  the  whole. 

Tango  Dressing 

(To  Serve  Six) 
Prepare  half  a  cup  of  mayonnaise 
dressing  in  the  usual  manner.  Beat  one- 
fourth  a  cup  of  olive  oil,  one  teaspoonful 
of  vinegar,  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful 
each,  of  salt  and  mustard,  half  a  tea- 
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Delicious  Cherry  Roly  Poly 


EVERY  enthusiastic  housewife  seeks  new  seasonable  surprises  in  cookery. 
Serve  a  Crisco  made  cherry  roly  poly  and  you  will  have  a  dainty  dessert 
that  is  delicious  and  different.  The  dough  is  light  and  tender;  the  sauce  fruity 
and  toothsome,  and  both  afford  convincing  proof  of  the  unusual  delicacy  of  foods 
prepared  with  Crisco. 


(risco 

^,     For  Frsnng -Fop  Shortening 
^^^       For  Cake  Making 


Crisco  is  purely  vegetable,  never  varies  and  has  neither  flavor  nor  odor. 
It  therefore  enables  countless  thousands  of  women  to  give  to  their  ovt^n 
cooking  that  tastiness  for  which  every  good  cook  strives. 


Cherry  Roly  Poly 

The  Biscuit  Dough 

2  cupfuls  flour  4  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder  H  cupful  Crisco 

1  teaspoonful  salt       3   tablespoonfuls  Crisco  1   cupful  powdered  sugar 


The  Sauce 

2  egg  yolks 


1  scant  cupful  milk 


(Use  level  measurements) 


5  tablespoonfuls  cherry  iuice 
2  egg  whites 


Sift  flour,  salt  and  baking  powder.  Add  Crisco,  cutting 
it  in  with  two  knives  until  mealy.  Then  add  milk  gradu- 
ally until  a  soft  dough  is  formed. 


Cream  the  Crisco.      Add  sugar  gradually  and  cream  well  to- 
gether.     Add   egg  yolks  and  cherry  juice,  cook  over  hot 
vater  until  well  blended   and  hot 
through;    remove    from    fire   and 
fold  in   stiffly  beaten  whites. 


Roll  biscuit  dough  about   5^   inch   in   thickness,    sprinkle  with  sugar  and  dot  with   ripe  stoned 
cherries  or  well  drained  stoned  canned  cherries.   Roll  like  jelly  roll,  press  and  close  the  ends  as 
tight  as  possible.     Tie  in  floured  cloth  and  cook  in  boiling  water  two  hours  or  steam  in  steamer 
one  and  a  half  hours.     Remove  from  cloth  to  hot  platter  and  serve  with  sauce. 

Many  other  recipes  make  "A  Calendar  of  Dinners"  a  most  valuable  book  to  any  housekeeper. 
It  contains  615  recipes,  a  dinner  menu  for  every  day  in  the  year  and  the  interesting  Story  of 
Crisco.     Write  for  this  illustrated,   cloth-bound,   gold-stamped  book.     Address  Dept.   A-6, 
The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  enclosing  five  two-cent  stamps.     A  paper- 
bound  edition  without  the  "Calendar  of  Dinners"  but  with  250  recipes  is  free. 
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spoonful  of  paprika  and  one-fourth  a 
cup  of  chili  sauce,  until  well  blended, 
then  gradually  beat  into  the  mayonnaise 
dressing.  Sprinkle  the  salad  and  dress- 
ing generously  with  julienne  shreds  of 
pimientos.  After  opening  the  can  of 
pimientos,  rinse  them  in  cold  water  and 
dry  on  a  cloth. 

Macedoine  of  Vegetables  in 
Tomato   Jelly 

I  package  granulated 
gelatine 

1  cup  cold  water 

2  olives,  chopped 
1  hard-cooked  egg 
I  cup  peas  or  bits  of 

string  beans 
I  cup  cooked  ham, 
chopped 


1  pint  tomatoes 

2  slices  onion 
1  stalk  celery 

1  sHce  red  or  green 
pepper 

2  branches  parsley 
f  teaspoonful  salt 
^  cup  sliced  celery, 

cooked 


Cook  the  tomatoes  with  the  onion, 
celery  and  pepper  15  minutes;  press 
through  a  sieve,  add  the  salt  and  the 
gelatine  softened  in  the  cold  water,  stir 
until  the  gelatine  is  dissolved  then  let 
cool  in  cold  or  ice  water.  When  the 
mixture  begins  to  stiffen,  add  the 
vegetables,  the  ham  (this  may  be  omitted 
or  chicken  used),  and  the  sifted  yolk 
and  chopped  white  of  the  egg.  When 
the  gelatine  mixture  will  hold  up  the 
macedoine,  turn  it  into  molds.  When 
firm,  serve  with  lettuce  and  salad 
dressing. 

Cheese-and-Nut  Sandwiches 


I  pound  sliced  nut 
meats 


I  pound  butter 

I  pound  grated  cheese 

I  teaspoonful  paprika 

Cream  the  butter,  beat  in  the  cheese, 
then  the  nut  meats  and  paprika,  and 
use  to  spread  on  bread  prepared  for 
sandwiches. 

Ring-Shaped  Sandwiches 


Slices  of  bread  cut  with 

doughnut  cutter 
2  hard-cooked  egg-yolks 
Thick  cream  to  moisten 


^  can  sardines 
1  tablespoonful 

pimiento  puree 
Salt  and  paprika 


Mix  all  the  ingredients  together  and 
spread  on  slices  of  bread  cut  with  a 
doughnut  cutter.  Heart-leaves  of 
lettuce  may  be  used  between  the  pre- 
pared bread. 


Query   No.    2698.  —  "Recipe   for  Chili  Con 
Carne?" 

Chili  Con  Carne 


2  pods  fresh  or  dried 

chih  peppers 
2  pounds  round  steak 
I  cup  pork  fat  or 

drippings 


1  clove  garlic 
Hot  water  as  needed 
1  teaspoonful  salt 
1  cup  dried  beans 
4  tablespoonfuls  flour 


Soak  the  beans  overnight,  drain,  wash 
and  let  simmer  in  fresh  water  until 
tender.  Discard  the  seeds  in  the 
peppers;  if  dried  peppers  are  used,  soak 
them  in  warm  water  until  soft;  scrape 
the  pulp  into  the  water  and  discard  the 
skin.  Retain  the  pulp  and  water. 
Cut  the  steak  in  small  pieces  and 
cook  them  in  the  fat  melted  in  the  fry- 
ing pan  until  browned  all  over;  add  the 
flour  to  the  fat  left  in  the  pan,  and  stir 
until  browned ;  add  the  chili  paste  and 
water,  and  stir  until  boiling.  Cut  two 
gashes  in  the  garlic  and  add  it  with  the 
meat  to  the  other  articles;  cover  and 
let  simmer  until  the  meat  is  tender 
(about  two  hours)  adding  hot  water  as 
needed.  When  the  meat  is  tender,  the 
sauce  should  be  of  good  consistency. 
Add  the  salt.  Meanwhile  the  beans 
should  have  become  tender  and  the 
water  evaporated  to  a  few  spoonfuls. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper;  add  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter  and  shake  in 
the  saucepan  to  mix  thoroughly.  Turn 
into  the  dish  of  meat  or  serve  in  a  dish 
apart. 


Query  No.  2699.  —  " 
in  April,  Veal  Cutlets 
Monday,  Roast  Loin  of 
sing  for  dinner  Tuesday, 
dinner  on  Wednesday, 
balanced  be  applied  to 
ideas  of  nutritive  value 


In  the  menus  for  a  week 
were   given   for   dinner 

Veal  with  Bread  Dres- 
and  Veal  Croquettes  for 

could  the  term  well- 
such  menus  having  the 
and  variety  in  mind?" 


Regarding  Well  Balanced  Menus 

The  term  well-balanced  when  referring 
to  food  has  to  do  with  the  proper 
proportion  of  the  five  food  principles; 
the  variety  of  food  presented  — -  although 
a  very  important  matter  —  has  no 
special  bearing  on  the  subject.  In  the 
menus  referred  to,  veal  was  given  three 
days  in  succession,  but  plenty  of  protein 
food  of  great  variety  was  provided  in 
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both  the  other  meals  of  the  day,  and  if 
one  were  following  the  menus  just  as 
they  were  written,  a  very  small  piece 
of  veal  would  suffice  for  the  dinner,  and 
many  of  the  family  would  feel  no  lack 
of  food,  if  no  veal  were  eaten.  At  best, 
menus  written  indiscriminately  for  a 
large  number  of  people  can  be  but 
suggestion,  for  the  perfect  menu  is 
written  for  just  one  individual  and 
takes  into  account  age,  occupation  and 
state  of  health  as  well  as  season  of  the 
year.  Veal  is  at  its  best  in  April  and 
May,  and  as  menus  are  given  for  but 
seven  days  in  the  month,  the  various 
ways  in  which  veal  may  be  presented  can 
npt  be  noted  unless  it  appears  more 
than  once.  Note  that  veal  does  not 
appear  -  at  two  successive  meals,  also 
that  the  menus  for  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  may  be  interchanged. 

Query  No.  2700.  —  "Recipe  for  'Butter 
Cakes'  as  made  in  a  line  of  restaurants  through- 
out the  East  and  South?  The  Cakes  are  baked 
on  the  top  of  the  stove  and  are  very  light." 

Butter  Cakes 


I  teaspoonful  soda 

1  cup  thick  sour  milk 

2  tablespoonfuls 
melted  shortening 


.  I'cup  sifted  flour 
I  teaspoonful  salt 
I  teaspoonful  baking 

powder 
1  egg,  beaten  light 

Sift  together  the  dry  ingredients ;  add 
the  egg,  sour  milk  and  shortening,  and 
mix  to  the  dough.  Drop  from  a  spoon 
on  a  hot  well-oiled  griddle.  When  the 
cakes  are  well-filled  with  bubbles,  they 
should  be  browned  underneath  and 
ready  to  turn  to  brown  the  other  side. 
If  the  sour  milk  is  not  thick,  less  will  be 
required. 

Butter  Cakes 


2 1  cups  flour 

1  teaspoonful  salt 

4  teaspoonfuls  baking 
powder 

2  egg-whites,  beaten 
stiff 


2  egg-yolks,  beaten 
light 

2  cups  sweet  milk 

3  tablespoonfuls 
melted  shortening 


Sift  the  dry  ingredients  together; 
stir  in  the  yolks,  shortening  and  milk, 
and  fold  in  the  whites.     Bake  as  above. 

We  are  unable  —  except  on  rare 
occasions  —  to  supply  recipes  for  pro- 


prietary articles.  Both  the  above  rec- 
ipes make  good  cakes  similar  to  the 
ones  for  which  a  recipe  was  desired. 
For  a  plainer,  less  expensive  article, 
omit  the  eggs. 


Query  No.  2701.  —  "Menu  for  a  June 
Luncheon  of  four  or  five  courses,  in  which  spring 
chickens  are  the  dish  in  the  principal  course?" 

June  Luncheon 
I 

Individual  Baskets  of  Choice  Strawberries, 
(unhulled,  brushed  clean;  baskets  on  small  doily 
covered  plates). 

Cream  of  Green  Pea  Soup,  Croutons 

Olives  Radishes 

Panned  Chickens 

Asparagus,  Hollandaise  Sauce 

Lettuce,  Cress-and-Green  Peppers 

French  Dressing 

Lady  Finger  Rolls 

Pineapple  Bavarian   Cream,   Pompadour  Style 

Lady  Fingers  Almond  Macaroons 

Coffee 

II 

Pineapple-and- Orange  Cocktail 
Salmon  Croquettes,  Green  Peas 

Cheese  Tidbits  Olives 

Broiled  Chickens,  Currant  Jelly 

French  Fried  Potatoes 

or 

Creamed  Potatoes 

Norma  Salad 

Parker  House  Rolls 

Strawberry  Cup 

(May  1916) 

Croquins 

Coffee 

Panned  Chicken 

Cut  young  chickens  in  halves  or 
quarters  according  to  size,  wash  and 
dry  carefully  and  roll  in  flour.  Have 
ready  in  a  baking  pan  fat  from  fat  salt 
pork  or  vegetable  oil,  salted  a  little;  set 
the  pieces  of  chicken  on  a  rack  in  the 
pan,  let  bake  about  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  basting  six  or  seven  times  with 
the  fat  in  the  pan.  Turn  the  pieces  of 
chicken  to  brown  both  sides  evenly. 


Query  No.  2702. 
Yeast  Bread?  " 


'Recipe  for  a  Dark- Colored 
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Only  the  best  and  purest  malt 
vinegar-made  in  our  own  brewer 
ies,  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
Stour,  Worcestershire, 
England -is  used. 

It  takes  over  two  years  of  careful  preparation 
and  ageing  to  produce  the  full,  rich,  mellow  flavour 

A  good  wine  cannot  be  made  in  a  day  —  neither 
was  Holbrook's  Sauce 


It  is  better  to  use  no 
sauce  at  all  than  a  sauce 
that  is  not  Holbrook's." 


HOLBROOKE 


aRGE%^RSHIRE 

SAUCE 


A  Life-  \^ 
time  Servant 


■pOR  lesp  than  two  weeks'  wages  of  the  average  maid 
•T  yoa  can  get  a  Fulton  Service  Wagon,  the  best 
little  "maid"  you  ever  saw;  one  that  is  always  at 
your  command,  without  arguments  or  afternoons  off, 

THE  FULTON  p^ 
Service  W^agon  ^  ^^ 

**It  Folds**       > 

is  a  tea  and  service  cart, 
sewing   table,    sickroon^ 

table,  porch    wagon   and  

kitchen  cabinet  all  in  one 
Weight  24  lbs.     Strongb 
built.     Hot  water  or  hot 
dishes  can't  mark  it.    At 
your  dealer's  or  from  us 
direct.  Write  for  free  dem- 
onstration and  descriptive  foldei 
what  a  big  help  the  "Fulton  '  v\ 
you.    No  obligation.    Addiess 

The  Fulton  Mfg.  Co. 
Dept.  30  Bay  City,  Mich.    ^  f  1^^*  ^teps  Bet>., 
; ■'  K;tchen  and  Dining:! 


Folded 


PREMO  -y  ESCO 

Whips  Thin   Cream 

A  delicate  delicious  whipped  cream  for 

every  service.     No  longer  any  excuse 

lor  serving  a   heavy,    indigestible 

buttery  ivhipped  cream. 


with     the 
with    thin 


pREMO-\/ESCO 

^-^  V  — ^—     used 

"top"  of  a  bottle  of  milk, 
cream  or  with  half  heavy  cream  and 
whole  milk  makes  the  delicious  health- 
ful whipped  cream. 

For  the  strawberry  shortcake  and  all  dainty  liot 
weather  desserts  and  salads  the  up-to-date  house- 
keeper combines  attractiveness,  he^lthfulness 
and  economy  in  serving  cream  whipped  with 
Cremo  Vesco. 

A  25  cent  bottle  may  be  used  for  the  average 
size  famil;-  50  times.  If  your  grocer  does  not 
carry  it  send  25  cents  in  stamps  for  a  bottle  to- 
day. A  16  ounce  bottle  whips  75  quarts  of  thin 
cream,  $1.00  prepaid, 

Cremo-Vesco  Company 

631  EAST  23rd  ST.,  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 
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Dark  Colored  Bread 


1  cake  compressed  yeast 
I  cup  lukewarm  water 


2  cups  milk,  scalded 

and  cooled 
2  tablespoonfuls 

shortening 
I  teaspoonful  salt 

Mix   the   yeast 


1  cup  molasses 

2  cups  whole  wheat 
flour 

2  cups  graham  flour 
1  cup  bran 

White  flour  to  make  a 
dough 

through  the  water ; 
add  to  the  milk  in  which  the  shortening 
has  been  dissolved;  add  the  salt, 
molasses  and  various  kinds  of  flour,  and 
mix  to  a  dough ;  knead  until  smooth  and 
elastic;  cover  and  let  become  light. 
Shape  into  two  loaves.  When  again 
light,  bake  one  hour. 


Query  No.  2703.  —  "Recipe  for  Hot  Butter 
Scotch  Sauce  to  be  eaten  on  ice  cream  ?" 

Hot  Butter  Scotch  Sauce 

1  cup  sugar  ^  cup  butter 

I  cup  glucose  or  corn  ^  cup  or  more  boiling 

syrup  water 
^  cup  boiling  water 

Stir  and  cook  the  sugar,  corn  syrup, 

first   I   cup   of  boiling   water   and   the 

butter  over  the  fire  until  of  the  desired 

color ;  add  the  second  measure  of  boiling 

water  and  stir  and  cook  until  melted  and 

of  the  proper  consistency.     The  sauce 

should  stiffen  slightly  on  the  ice  cream. 


Query     No.    2704. 

Pimientos?" 


"Recipe    for  Canning 


Canned  Pimientos 

Cut  around  the  stem  of  each  pepper 
and  remove  it  and  all  the  seeds;  wash 
the  peppers,  pour  on  boiling  water  to 
cover  and  let  boil  two  minutes;  drain, 
rinse  in  cold  water  and  drain  again,  then 
use  to  fill  the  sterilized  jars.  Set  the  jar 
or  jars  on  a  cloth  on  the  rack  of  a  steam 
cooker  or  other  appliance;  fill  jar  and 
cooker  with  lukewarm  water;  adjust  the 
rubber  and  cover,  but  do  not  tighten 
the  cover;  cover  the  cooker  and  let  the 
peppers  cook  ten  minutes  after  the 
boiling  actually  begins;  test  the  peppers 
with  a  fork;  if  tender,  fill  the  jar  to 
overflow  with  boiling  water,  adjust  the 
cover,  but  do  not  tighten  it  completely; 
let  boil  six  minutes,  tighten  the  cover 
and  remove  from  the  heat. 


Query  No.  2705.  —  "Give  explicit  directions 
for  making  German  Coffee  Cake  with  magic 
yeast  or  yeast  foam.  We  Hve  16  miles  from  a 
town  and  cannot  get  compressed  yeast." 

German  Coffee  Cake 

At  noon  crumble  one  cake  of  magic 
yeast  or  yeast  foam  into  one-fourth  a 
cup  of  lukewarm  water;  when  softened, 
mix  and  add  to  one  cup  of  scalded-and- 
cooled  milk,  then  stir  in  bread  flour  to 
make  a  thick  batter;  beat  thoroughly, 
cover  and  let  stand  in  a  bread  bowl 
until  very  light  and  full  of  bubbles; 
add  one-fourth  a  cup  of  melted  shorten- 
ing, half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one- 
fourth  a  cup  of  sugar,  one  egg  beaten 
light,  and  flour  for  a  soft  dough,  about 
three  cups  and  a  half.  Cut  through  and 
through  the  dough  with  a  knife,  cover 
and  let  stand  to  become  light.  When 
doubled  in  bulk  turn  into  pan  11x8 
and  when  again  doubled  in  bulk  spread 
with  melted  butter  and  flour  and  sugar 
mixture;    bake    half    an    hour. 


Query  No.  2706.  —  "Give  Substitutes  for 
Fresh  Meat  and  Vegetables  in  summer  diet 
of  child  two  years  old;  temperature  from  100°  to 
115°  F.  and  no  ice  available." 

Substitutes  for  Fresh  Meat  and 
Vegetables  — Child's  Diet 

When  chicken,  beef  or  lamb  are 
available,  prepare  broth  and  store  it  in 
small  fruit  jars  in  the  same  manner  as 
canned  fruit  is  stored,  i.e.,  seal  when 
at  the  boiling  point  in  sterilized  jars. 
Serve  with  this  carefully  cooked  maca- 
roni or  spaghetti,  or  potatoes  baked  in  a 
very  hot  oven.  Use  canned  spinach  or 
peas  in  purees;  a  puree  of  mild  onions 
(Bermuda  or  similar  variety)  is  allowable 
for  a  child  of  30  months,  and  might  be 
tried  with  a  younger  child;  if  no  in- 
digestion occurs,  repeat  the  dish,  but 
always  in  small  quantity.  The  pulp 
of  stewed  prunes  or  the  juice  of  berries 
should  be  given  either  at  breakfast  or 
dinner.  Grape  juice  may  be  given 
in  any  quantity  desired  by  the  child. 
Bananas  are  wholesome  if  cooked 
(baked)   thoroughly.     Fruit  juice  may 
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The  delicate  orchids  which 
yield  the  vanilla  bean  are 
sometimes  destroyed  by 
tropical  hurricanes  —  as 
ivas  the  1915  crop  —  and 
sometimes  injured  by  other 
causes.  Only  second  grade 
beans  are  produced  during 
such  years.  As  none  but 
the  first  grade  is  used  in 
Burnett''s  Vanilla,  a  reserve 
stock  is  kept  to  assitre  its 
uniform  high  quality. 


Syrian  Parfait 

Scald  1  pint  cream  and  let  it 
stand  1/2  hour,  on  Vi  lb.  fresh 
ground  coffee.  Cream  yolks  of 
6  eggs  with  V4  lb.  sugar.  Beat 
well,  add  coffee  mixture  and  stir 
to  creaminess  over  boiling  w  ater. 
Strain,  add  V2  pint  cream  and  2 
teaspoonfuls  Burnett's  Vanilla. 
Beat  over  ice  and  freeze. 

r" 


What  you  should 
get  in  your 
Vanilla 


You  should  get  that  rare  and 
wonderful  flavor  which  Nature 
puts  into  just  one  kind  of  vanilla 
bean— that  grown  in  the  moun- 
tain valleys  of  Mexico.  All  the 
efforts  of  science  to  cultivate 
vanilla  elsewhere  have  failed  to 
produce  the  equal  of  the  bean 
grown  in  that  favored  spot, 
and  cured  by  the  slow  native 
process.  No  maker  of  cheap 
extracts  can  afford  to  use  these 
beans,  even  though  enough  of 
them  were  to  be  had.  This 
rare  crop  is  small  and  over  one- 
half  of  its  choicest  is  used  in 


-.i^ 
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For  desserts,  in  which  flavor  is  all  important,  it  is  surely 
shortsighted  to  use  anything  but  the  best  flavoring.  The 
exquisite  delicacy  and  concentrated  goodness  of  Burnett's 
Vanilla  have  made  it  the  standard  among  discriminating 
cooks  for  three  generations. 

DESSERT  BOOK— FREE 

Send  us  your  grocer's  name  and  we  will  mail  you  a  copy  of  "115 
Dainty  Desserts."     It  is  interesting  and  helpful. 

Joseph  Burnett  Company 

36  India  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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be  used  with  gelatine  in  making  jelly 
for  dessert.  One  tablespoonful  of  gela- 
tine with  one  cup  and  a  half  of  fruit 
juice,  one-fourth  a  cup  of  sugar  and  one- 
fourth  a  cup  of  water.  Use  the  water 
to  soften  the  gelatine;  dissolve  over  the 
tea  kettle,  add  the  sugar  and  fruit  juice. 
Without  ice  prepare  at  supper  time  and 
set  aside  in  as  cool  a  place  as  possible 
until  the  next  day.  Tapioca  may  be 
cooked  in  fruit  juice,  one-fourth  a  cup 
in  a  pint  of  juice;  the  addition  of  one  or 
two  eggs,  beaten  very  light,  makes  the 
dish  more  nutritious  and  adds  to  the 
protein  value,  which  is  essential  in  a 
diet  deficient  in  meat,  fish  or  vegetables, 


Query  No.  2707.  —  "Recipes      for       Simple 
Desserts  in  which  condensed  milk  may  be  used?" 

Rebecca  Pudding 


1  cup  condensed  milk 
1  cup  boiling  water 
i  cup  cornstarch 


J  cup  cold  water 

2  egg  whites 

I  teaspoonful  salt 


1  cup  condensed  milk 

1  cup  boiling  water 

2  egg  yolks 


Custard  Sauce 


2  tablespoonf  uls  sugar 
I  teaspoonful  salt 
I  teaspoonful  vanilla 
extract 


Heat  the  milk  and  water  in  a  double 
boiler,  stir  the  cornstarch  and  cold  water 
until  smooth,  then  stir  and  cook  in  the 
hot    liquid    until     thickened    slightl}^; 
cover  and  let  cook  ten  minutes,  stirring 
.  occasionally.     Beat  the  egg-whites  and 
salt  very  light,  then  fold  into  the  cooked 
mixture.     Have  ready  small  molds  or 
cups,  buttered  and  dredged  with  sugar; 
turn  in  the  mixture,  and  let  cook  in  the 
oven  on  folds  of  paper  and  surrounded 
with  boiling  water  until  firm  and  well 
puffed.     Serve  hot,  with  cold  custard. 
For  the   custard,    scald   the   milk   and 
water;    beat    the    egg-yolks,    add    the 
sugar  and  salt  and  beat  again;  pour  on 
a  little  of  the  hot  liquid,  mix  and  stir 
into   the   rest    of   the   hot   liquid,    and 
continue  to  stir  and  cook  until  the  mix- 
ture thickens  a  little,  then  strain  into  a 
cold  dish.    Add  the  vanilla  before  using. 

Variations  of  Rebecca  Pudding 

Half    a    cup    of    chopped    almonds, 
grated    cocoanut,    fine-chopped   figs    or 


dates  or  one  or  two  ounces  of  melted 
chocolate  may  be  added  before  the  egg- 
whites  are  folded  into  the  pudding 
mixture.  The  sauce  may  be  used  as  a 
sauce  for  boiled  rice  or  it  may  be  poured 
while  hot  over  slices  of  stale  sponge  cake. 
When  cold  decorate  with  bits  of  fruit 
jelly. 

Cornstarch  Blancmange 


1  cup  boiling  water 
^  teaspoonful  salt 


1  cup  condensed  milk 
I  cup  cornstarch 
I  cup  cold  water 

Stir  the  cornstarch  and  salt  with  the 
cold  water  and  cook  in  the  hot  milk  and 
water  (double  boiler)  stirring  constantly 
until  the  mixture  thickens  and,  oc- 
casionally, thereafter,  twenty  minutes. 
Turn  into  cups  rinsed  in  cold  water; 
serve  cold,  unmolded,  with  custard 
sauce. 

Sea  Moss  Farine  Blancmange 


I  tablespoonful  (level) 

Sea  Moss  Farine 
1  tablespoonful  sugar 


1  cup  condensed  milk 
1  cup  cold  water 
Thin  rind  |  lemon  or 
orange  | 

Set  the  milk,  water  and  fruit  rind  over 
the  fire  in  a  double  boiler;  sift  together 
the  Sea  Moss  Farine  and  sugar,  then 
stir  into  the  cold  liquid  and  continue 
to  stir  while  the  liquid  is  beating;  when 
the  mixture  is  hot,  stir  occasionally  while 
cooking  twenty  minutes.  Strain  into 
molds  and  let  chill  and  harden.  Serve 
unmolded  with  custard  or  with  canned 
or  fresh  sugared  fruit. 

(Continued  on  page  72) 


■The  Daily  Use  in  the  Home  of — 
Platts  Chlorides. 

TheOdorlessDisiiMfectant. 

Is  not  a  Luxury  but 
a  Necessity 

It  Protects  Health  and 
Prevents      Sickness 

Two  Sizes:  25  and  50  cents  Sold  Everywhere 
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Tulips 

and 

Tit-Bits 

A   May-Morning 
Greeting 

Any  woman  who  will  can  make  the 
May  breakfast  the  most  charming  half- 
hour  of  the  day. 

One  flower  will  aid  it,  if  you  can't 
have  a  bouquet.  A  single  tulip  is  very 
artistic. 

Then  have  bubble-grains  with  it — 
Puffed  Wheat  or  Puffed  Rice.  They 
seem  like  breakfast  bonbons. 

Will     Smile 


Good  cheer  is  the  main  thing  at  breakfast.  And  it 
isn't  universal,  you  know.  It  is  up  to  you  housewives  to 
start  the  day  with  a  smile. 

One  can't  frown  at  flowers.  And  these  flaky,  crisp 
bubbles  are  the  daintiest  dainty  that  ever  met  folks  at 
breakfast.    Have  them  both  on  your  May-morning  tables. 

Then  remember  that  these  flavory  morsels  are  the  ut- 
most in  whole-grain  foods.  Every  food  cell  is  exploded. 
Every  atom  feeds.  It  doesn't  take  many  Puffed  Grains  to 
form  a  hearty  breakfast. 

Foods  so  fascinating  and  so  scientific  ought  to  have  a  big  place  in  your  home.  No  other 
wheat  or  rice  foods  compare  with  them.  Prof.  Anderson's  process  is  the  only  way  that  fits  every 
granule  for  food. 


A  whole-grain  food,  to  be  a  complete  food,  must  be  made  wholly   digestible, 
niust  be  broken.     And  each  grain  contains  more  than  100  million  of  them. 

In  Prof.  Anderson's  process, 
these  cells  are  steam-exploded. 
Not  a  cell  remains  intact. 


Each   food    cell 


Wheat,  rice  and  corn  are  the 
only  grains  we  puff.  Those 
grains  should  be  served  in  this 
way.  Not  for  breakfast  only, 
but  in  bowls  of  milk.  They  are 
double-value  foods. 


Puffed  Wheat 
Puffed  Rice 

Corn  Puffs — Bubbles  of  Com  Hearts —  1 5c 


Except 

in 

Far 

West 


12c 
15c 


THE    QUAKER    OATS    COMPANY 

SOLE    MAKERS 
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The  Silver  Lining 


Love  and  Flowers 

She  was  a  maiden  with  glorious  eyes, 
And  he  was  a  gallant  commander. 

They  walked  through  a  garden  of  flowers  and 
grass; 

Said  he,  "What's  yourfavorite  flower,  dear  lass?" 
Said  she,  with  a  sigh,  "Oleander." 

His  name  was  Leander — his  heart  gave  a  jump ; 

With  rapturous  ardor  he  fanned  her. 
Said  he,  "I'm  in  very  great  need  of  a  wife. 
Sweet  maid,  will  you  be  my  own  blossom  for 

life?" 

Said  she,  with  a  blush,  "O  Leander!" 

Harriet  Whitney  Symonds. 


A  Touch  of  Humor 

"Always,"  says  the  astute  news  editor 
to  the  new  reporter— "always  be  on 
the   look   out   for   any  little   touch    of 


aiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii luniiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiii III! mil* 


Pn^C"^ 


Hose 
Supporter 


for  Women,   Misses  and  Children, 

including  the  Baby. 
The  OBLONG  Rubber  Button  Clasp 

is  a  sure  protection  for  the  stocking 

Holds  Without  Holes! 

Ask  at  your  Store  or  send  15c  for  Chil- 
=     dren's    Pin-ons    (give   age)   or  50c   for 

Women's  and  Misses*  Sew-ons  (four). 
GEORGE    FROST     CO.,   MAKERS,   BOSTON 
'illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIlinTi" 


humor    that     may    brighten    up     the 
columns." 

That  evening  the  new  reporter  handed 
in  an  account  of  a  burglary  in  a  butcher's 
shop,  which  commenced:  "Mr.  Cleaver, 
the  well-known  butcher,  has  been  losing 
flesh  rapidly  of  late." 

Prayer  Divided  by  the  Red  Sea 

Immediately  following  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War,  J.  G.  Butler,  then  a  young 
man  living  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and 
destined  to  become  notable  as  a  steel 
magnate,  left  home  to  go  South  on  a 
visit  to  his  brother,  who  had  been  a 
Union  soldier  and  who,  after  the  close 
of  hostilities,  had  settled  among  the 
mountains,  in  a  remote  section  of  East 
Tennessee. 

Part  of  the  journey,  as  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  tells  the  story,  was  made 
upon  horseback.  One  night  the  traveler 
secured  accommodations  at  the  only 
dwelling  in  sight  —  the  log  cabin  of  an 
old  negro. 

"When  bedtime  came,"  said  Mr. 
Butler,  "the  old  darky  asked  me  to  join 
in  the  family  prayers.  So  I  knelt  down 
with  the  members  of  his  household  upon 
the  hard  puncheon  floor,  and  he  closed 
his  eyes  and  threw  his  head  back  and 
opened  his  mouth  and  began. 

"He  began  with  Genesis  and  worked 
gradually  downward.  When  he  had 
prayed  for  twenty  minutes  without  a 
pause,  and  my  knees  were  hurting  me 
like  the  toothache,  I  got  desperate. 
I  nudged  the  person  nearest  to  me  —  a 
twelve-year-old  boy,  who  had  his  head 
on  a  chair  seat  and  was  peacefully 
dozing  through  the  ordeal. 

"  *Whut  is  it.  Boss?'  whispered  the 
pickaninny,  waking  with  a  start. 

"  'How  long  is  this  prayer  goin'  to 
last?'  I  whispered  back. 

"  'Has  Daddy  done  tuck  de  Chillen  of 
Israel  'crost  de  Red  Sea  yit?'  he  asked 
me  under  his  breath, " 
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The  nQwest  thing 
for  the  kitchen 


<-  "^^Er 


(^ 


Trade  Mark  Reg. 


Bakind  U^re 


Baking  in  Pyrex  dishes  is  more  efficient  and  uniform  than  the  old 
way.  It  is  quicker  and  in  the  highest  degree  sanitary  and  attrac- 
tive. Food  is  not  burned.  Its  best  flavor  is  retained.  Delay  is 
avoided,  fuel  saved,  better  results  insured. 

Pyrex  is  literally  a  nev^  material  come  into  the  vv^orld.  Trans- 
parent and  durable  it  w^ithstands  the  heat  of  the  hottest  oven.  It 
does  not  chip,  craze  nor  flake,  and  is  the  only  practical  glass  for 
oven  use. 

Pyrex  dishes  make  handsome  serving-dishes,  with  or  without 
silver  mountings. 

Pyrex  glass  dishes  are  made  in  a  large  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes  ranging 
from  Ramekins  at  12J^c.  to  Casseroles  at  $2.00.  On  sale  by  leading 
china  and  department  stores  and  specialty  shops  everywhere  —  Lewis  & 
Conger,  Gimbel  Bros.,  N.Y.;  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago;  Jordan  Marsh 
Co.,  Graham  &  Streeter,  Boston;  Wright,  Tyndale  &  Van  Roden,  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  etc. 

CORNING  GLASS  WORKS  Established  ises  CORNING,  N.Y.,  u.s.a. 
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IT'wS  poor  economy  to  save  a  fraction  of  a 
cent  on  a  jar  ring  and  have  a  jar  of  deli- 
cious fruit  ferment  and  be  wasted.  Cheap 
rings  harden,  shrink,  crack  and  let  in  air. 
This  makes  the  fruit  "work"  and  spoil.  Good 
Luck  rings  are  thick,  strong  and  elastic,  be- 
cause there  is  plenty  of  "live"  rubber  in  them. 
This  makes  a  tough,  resilient  cushion  between 
the  cap  and  the  jar,  so  that  dust  and  germs 
cannot  enter. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
send  lO  cents  for  one  dozen  rin^s 

Our  booklet.  Good  Luck  in  Preserving,"  tells 
why  preserves  spoil  and  how  to  prevent  it.  It 
also  contains  33  "distinctly  different"  preserv- 
ing recipes,  all  practical  and  delicious,  and  an 
assortment  of  gummed  and  printed  jar  labels. 
Send  2-cent  stamp  for  it  to  day 

BOSTON  WOVEN  HOSE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

Makers  of  GOOD  LUCK  GARDEN  HOSE 

Dept.  No.  3  Cambridge,  Mass. 


"  'Not  yet,' I  said. 

'*  'Well,  den,  w'en  he  git  to  de  Red 
Sea  he's  jest  half  done.'  " 

Her  Daily  Reminder 

In  "Tom  Daly's  Column"  of  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger  we  read : 

"I  wrote  this,"  says  H.  H.  H.,  "had 
it  typewritten,  framed  and  hung  it  in 
various  places  about  the  house.  Now, 
whenever  I  do  anything  wrong  I  turn 
to  the  nearest  one,  and  somehow  when 
the  storm  breaks  it's  always  a  mild, 
gentle  little  storm,  that  passes  away 
almost  before  it  is  begun : 

I  am,  indeed,  a  very  beautiful  woman. 

My  face  shows,  too,  that  I  am 
intellectual,  learned  and  refined. 

My  figure  is  perfect;  it  is  of  beautiful 
curves,  yet  it  is  motherly,  and  neither 
am  I  too  slender.  My  carriage  is  the 
acme  of  grace  and  dignity. 

My  voice  is  soft  and  sweet,  yet  power- 
ful when  I  will.  It  thrills  the  multitude, 
yet  soothes  my  child  to  sleep. 

My  mind  is  such  that  it  communes 
with  savants,  yet  it  responds  to  the 
whisperings  of  my  child. 

My  disposition  is  sweet  and  loving; 
my  manner  charming. 

I  am  tactful,  I  am  witty,  I  am  bril- 
liant. 

I  am  a  perfect  wife. 

I  am  a  perfect  mother. 

I  am  a  perfect  woman. 

My  only  weakness,  is  my  husband,  the 
poor  shrimp ! 

Henrietta  Hermione  Hopkins.''' 

Sir  Henry  Hawkins  was  once  pre- 
siding over  a  long,  tedious,  and  uninter- 
esting trial,  and  was  listening  apparently 
with  great  attention  to  a  very  long- 
winded  speech  from  a  learned  counsel. 
After  a  while  he  made  a  pencil  memo- 
randum, folded  it,  and  sent  it  by  the 
usher  to  the  queen's  counsel  in  question, 
who,  unfolding  the  paper,  found  these 
words:  "Patience  competition.  Gold 
medal,  Sir  Henry  Hawkins.  Honorable 
mention,  Job." — Argument. 
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A  perfect  food — a  sustaining  food — 
a  most  nutritious  food  made  from 
flour.     Five  cents. 


No  wonder  these  biscuit 
are  fresh  and  good!  The 
National  Biscuit  Company 
insists  that  every  biscuit  be 
the  best  possible.  Flour, 
butter,  eggs,  fruit  and  other 
materials  are  specially  se- 
lected. Preparation  and 
baking  are  done  with  utmost 
skill  amid  absolute  cleanli- 
ness. 


,^^^; 


Biscuit 

At 

Their  Best 


Snappy  and  spicy.  The  grocer 
man  sells  them  to  grown-ups 
and    growing- ups.       Five    cents. 


The  National  Biscuit  Com- 
pany bakes  many  kinds  of  bis- 
cuit for  you — sweetened  and 
unsweetened.  You  can  get 
them  from  the  nearby  grocery 
store,  which  is  constantly  sup- 
plied by  our  Coast-to-Coast 
distribution. 


Five 
and  ten  cents. 


NATIONAL 

BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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FOR 
BISCUIT  CAKE  p^"*  PASTRY 

This  Pastry  Floar  is  very  economical  for  qnick  biscuit, 
cake,  pie-crast,  short-cake,  etc.   Quality  always  nniform 

December  2.  1915., 

My  daughter,  being  in  the  dramatic  profession,  is  often  obliged 
to  travel,  necessitating  light  housekeeping.  At  present,  we  are 
located  in  Boston. 

Recently^  when  playing  in  Portland,  Me.,  I  bought  at  a  local 
store,  some  "White  Puff"  Flour.  It  was  delicious,  and  1  found  it  a 
great  saving,  because  1  only  had  to  use  half  the  shortening  that  1  had 
used  with  other  flours. 

Now,  really  1  want  some  more  of  this  "  White  Puff"  Flour  at 
soon  as  possible,  and  will  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  notify  me 
where  I  can  buy  it  in  Brookline. 

I^ don't  see  how  any  good  cook  can  get  along  without  "White 
Puff".    We  certainly  can't. 

Yours  truly, 
1 1  Devotion  St.,  MRS.  F.  H.  CUSHMAN. 

Brookline,  Mass. 

GET    IT  OF  YOUR  GROCER.    IF  HE  DOES  NOT 
KEEP  IT,  WE  WILL  SUPPLY  YOU  DIRECT 

WILLIAM  S.  HILLS  CO.,  Boston 


An  Ounce  or 
Pound? 


a 


The  world  has  long  since  concluded 
that  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure."  Those  who  ren- 
der a  real  service  to  humanity — are 
those  who  conserve  health. 
Pure,  wholesome  food  is  a  well-known  pre- 
ventive of  ill-health;  and  for  twenty-five 
years  Calumet  Baking  Powder  has  excelled 
as  a  preparer  of  good  food. 
People  who  have  investigated  the  action, 
properties  and  residue  of  various  leavening 
agents,  recommend  "CALUMET."  The 
ingredients  used  have  been  approved  by  the 
Remsen  Board,  appointed  by  the  United 
States  Government  and  composed  of  men 
whose  ability  is  acknowledged. 

A  copy  of  the  U.  S.  BuUehn.  No.  103.  con- 
taining  the  findings  of  the  Remsen  Board,  will 
be  sent  upon  request. 

CALUMET  BAKING  POWDER  CO..  Chicago,  lU. 


CALUMET 

BAKING     POWDER 


Motor  Economy 

Economy  was  the  text  of  Mr.  Jones' 
discourse  one  evening  after  he  had  been 
settling  some  household  bills,  while 
Mrs.  Jones  listened  with  true  wifely 
interest.  The  Sunday  Fiction  Magazine 
proceeds : 

"I  don't  want  to  make  you  unhappy, 
darling,"  finished  the  husband,  "but 
really  we  must  be  a  bit  more  careful  in 
future.  For  instance,  look  at  the  bill  for 
petrol.  That  motorcar  is  costing  us 
rather  too  much  for  the  time  being." 

"Yes,  Henry,  dear,"  agreed  Mrs. 
Jones.    "I'm  afraid  it  is." 

Then  her  sweet  young  face  brightened 
as  she  went  on : 

"But  just  think  what  it  saves  us  in 
carfares  and  boot  leather!" 

Mark  Twain  called  on  Grant  by 
permission;  but  when  he  looked  into  the 
square,  smileless  face  of  the  soldier,  he 
found  himself  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  without  anything  particular  to  say. 
Grant  nodded  slightly  and  waited.  His 
caller  wished  something  would  happen. 
"General,"  he  said,  "I  seem  to  be  slightly 
embarrassed.  Are  you?"  Grant's  sever- 
ity broke  up  in  laughter.  There  were 
no  further  difficulties. 

A  bashful  young  Scot  had  no  courage 
to  speak  for  himself.  At  last,  one 
Sabbath  night  he  said,  "Jane,  do  you  ken 
I  were  here  Monday  night?"  "Aye." 
"And  I  were  here  Wednesday  and 
Thursday?"  "Aye."  "And  once  more 
on  Friday  and  again  last  night?"  "So 
you  were."  "And  here  I  am  tonight." 
"Yes."  Finally,  in  desperation, 
"Woman,  do  you  no  smell  a  rat?" 
— Rural  New  Yorker. 

A  colored  woman  beat  Mrs.  Twickem- 
bury  in  this:  She  was  telling  her  quali- 
fications as  a  lady's  maid,  and  said  she 
had  kept  house.  "Then  I  suppose  you 
can  cook,  too?"  "Indeed  I  can,  yes'm; 
and  if  you'll  try  my  cooking,  you'll  find 
it  palatial." 
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fe  Answer  to  the 
Milk  Question 


MILK  is  one  of  the  most  important 
foods  you  buy.  There  is  every  rea- 
son why  you  should  get  milk  that  is  sure 
to  be  safe. 

You  cannot  afford  to  take  risfes,— and  there 
is  no  reason  why  you  should. 


CARNATION  MILK  solves  the  whole 
problem  for  you.     It  puts  an  end  to 
your  doubts. 

It  protects  you  from  all  the  dangers  which 
lurk  in  milk  that  is  not  handled  properly. 

Remem.ber  that  Carnation  Milk  is  not  "doc- 
tored" in  any  way.  It  is  just  the  pure  milk 
as  Nature  provides,  with  nothing  put  in  to 
sweeten  or  to  preserve  it. 

♦       ♦       ♦ 

ALL  MILK,  as  you  know,  contains  a 
large  percentage  of  water.  Part  of 
the  water  is  evaporated  from  the  clean, 
sweet,  pure  fresh  milk  which  is  thus  re- 
duced to  the  consistency  of  cream.  Noth- 
ing else  is  taken  out— nothing  whatever  is 
added. 

After  the  rich,  clean  Carnation  Milk  is  put 
into  the  cans  and  sealed  airtight  it  is  steril- 
ized, and  you  get  it  in  that  condition- 
clean,  sweet,  pure  and  absolutely  safe. 

Isn't  it  worth  while  to  be  sure  about  the 
milk  you  buy? 

Isn't  it  important  to  you  to  know  that  the 
milk  you  serve  on  your  table,  the  milk  you 
give  your  children  to  drink,  is  free  from 
anything  that  may  be  dangerous  or  harmful? 


PERHAPS  you  have  supposed  Carna- 
tion Milk  was  to  be  used  only  for  a 
few  special  purposes.  If  so,  you  have  been 
mistaken. 

Carnation  Milk — properly  diluted — is  to  be 
used  just  as  you  use  any  other  milk — for 
the  table,  for  cooking  and  for  baking. 

Put  it  in  your  coffee  and  enjoy  the  splendid 
flavor  it  imparts;  pour  it  diluted  or  undi- 
luted, over  fruits,  berries  and  cereals,  make 
ice  cream  and  candy  with  it. 

♦  ♦      ♦ 

CARNATION   MILK  whips— that  fact 
is  a  forceful  evidence  of  its  high  quality. 

Get  rid  of  the  milk  problem  forever  by  us- 
ing Carnation  Milk.  It  is  always  handy 
when  you  want  it,  because  you  can  keep  a 
supply  in  the  house  and  be  sure  that  it 
isn't  going  to  spoil. 

You  will  find  that  it  supplies  every  milk 
need  of  your  home.  Add  pure  water  to  it 
and  you  "bring  it  back"  to  the  original  milk 
—with  the  betterment  of  purity  and  safety. 

Just,  try  it.  Find  out  for  yourself  how  good 
Carnation  Milk  is,  and  how  simply  it  solves 
the  milk  and  cream  problem. 

♦  ♦      ♦ 

ASK  your  grocer  today  to  send  you  a 
.  supply  of  Carnation  Milk.  He  can 
furnish  it  by  the  can  or  by  the  case — daily 
or  weekly — as  you  wish. 

Write  us  for  our  handsomely  illustrated  book  of 
special  recipes  for  using  Carnation  Milk  in 
everyday  dishes,  fancy  desserts,  etc. 

CARNATION  MILK  PRODUCTS 

COMPANY 

658   STUART   BUILDING,    SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A, 
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Cherries 

Cherry  Sponge — a  most 
pleasing  Knox  Gelatine 
dish.  Fresh  or  canned 
cherries. 

Raspberries 

Raspberry  Mousse  — a 
delightful  chilled  des- 
sert for  warm  days  and 
other  days,  too. 

Pineapple 

Pineapple  Sponge  — 
Pineapple  Snow  Balls 
—Pineapple  Mousse- 
are  suggestions,  fresh 
or  canned  fruit. 


Strawberries 

Strawberry  Bavarian 
Cream,  Strawberry  Ice, 
Strawberry  Coupe'  — 
are  a  few  Knox  Gela- 
tine recipes  for  Straw- 
berries. 

Blackberries 

Lemon  Jelly  with  Ber- 
ries— easy  to  prepare — 
yet  dainty  and  different. 

Bananas 

A  delightful  recipe  is 
Banana  Sponge,  gar- 
nished with  banana 
slices. 


Recipes  for  above  are  found  in  our  new  book. 


KNOX  STRAWBERRY  BAVARIAN  CREAM 

1-2  envelope  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine. 

1  tablespoonful  lemon  juice. 

1-4  cup  cold  water.  1-2  cup  sugar. 

1  cup  strawberry  juice  and  pulp. 

1 1-2  cups  heavy  cream,  beaten  until  stiff. 
Soak  Gelatine  in  cold  water  five  minutes,  and  dissolve 
by  standing:  cup  containing  mixture  in  hot  water.  Strain 
into  strawberry  juice  mixed  with  lemon  juice.  Add 
sugar,  and  when  sugar  is  dissolved,  set  bowl  containing 
mixture  in  pan  of  ice  water  and  stir  until  mixture  begins 
to  thicken;  then  fold  in  cream.  Turn  into  wet  mold  lined 
with  strawberries  cut  in  halves,  and  chill.  Garnish 
with  fruit,  selected  strawberries,  and  leaves.  A  deli- 
Clous  cream  may  also  be  made  with  canned  strawberries. 

YOU  can  serve  the  season's 
fruits  and  berries  in  many 
different  and  delightful  ways 
if  you  use 

^^^   SPARKLING  ^^^  ■ 

{Qranulated) 

The  suggestions  above  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  possibilities.  Canned 
fruits,  too,  are  used  with  splendid 
results.  New  Recipe  Book 
containing  many  recipes  for  Desserts,  Pud- 
dings, Jellies,  Salads,  Candies,  etc.,  will 
be  sent 

FREE  for  your  grocer's  name.     Enclose 
2c  stamp  for  pint  sample,  if  desired. 

CHAS.  B.  KNOX  CO.,  Inc. 

407  Knox  Ave  Johnstown.  N.  Y. 


Yellow  Package 


Queries  and  Answers 

(Continued  from  page  62) 

Query  No.  2708.  —"An  Icing  for  Angel  Food 
Cake?" 

Icing   for   Angel   Food   Cake 

Melt  one-fourth  a  cup  of  granulated 
sugar  in  half  a  cup  of  boiling  water,  let 
boil  three  minutes,  then  stir  in  sifted 
confectioners'  sugar  to  make  a  frosting 
that  will  remain  in  place  on  the  cake. 


Query  No.  2709.  —  "Recipe  for  Bean  Salad." 

Lima  Bean  Salad 

Over  a  pint  of  cold,  cooked  Lima  beans 
pour  three  or  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
olive  oil,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cider 
vinegar,  one  teaspoonful  of  grated  onion 
pulp,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  paprika.  Toss  and  mix; 
dispose  on  a  serving  dish,  and  surround 
with  a  "pin-money  mango"  chopped 
fine.  Serve  at  once  or  let  stand  in  a 
cool  place  for  some  time  before  serving. 

Lima-and-Black  Bean  Salad 

Let  one  cup  each  of  Lima  and  black 
beans  soak  over  night,  separately,  in 
cold  water;  drain,  wash  in  cold  water, 
drain  and  set  to  cook  in  cold  water. 
After  boiling  begins,  replenish  with 
boiling  water  as  needed  and  let  cook 
until  tender.  Season  with  salt  when 
about  three-fourths  cooked.  When  cold, 
season,  separately,  with  oil,  vinegar, 
onion  juice,  paprika,  chopped  parsley 
and  about  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of 
mustard  or  curry  powder.  Let  stand 
until  well  seasoned.  Serve  in  a  bowl 
lined  with  lettuce-hearts.  Dispose  the 
dark  beans  in  the  center  and  the  light 
ones  around  the  edge. 

String-Bean  Salad 

Select  small,  green  string  beans;  leave 
whole  or  cut  in  pieces  according  to  size; 
dry  on  a  cloth;  for  a  pint  mix  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  one-fourth  a  tea- 
spoonful of  paprika,  five  tablespoonfuls 
of  oil,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar, 
and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  onion  juice; 
add  to  the  beans  and  mix  thoroughly. 
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jtieWorlds  Besf 
Jce  Cream^eezer 


Sav^s  TTme-CJork-CJorrf^ 

Ice  Cream  versus  Thudding  and  ^ie 


BY  ACTUAL  TEST 

Two    apple    pies    made  ready  to   put   into   the    oven  in 

(to  say  nothing  of  the  baking) .     Two  quarts  of  delicious  ice 

and  packed  ready  to  serve  in 

twenty-one  minutes   and   no 

hot  fire  to  fuss  over.     That's 

why  we  say :  ''Icecream  made 

the  right  way  with  a  White 

Mountain  Freezer  is  easier  to 

make  than  a  pudding  or  pie/' 

We  have  proved  it: — so  can 

you.     If  you  don't  know  the 

right  way   ask    your  dealer 

for  our  folder  or  write  to  us 

direct. 

THE  WHITE  MOUNTAIN  FREEZER  CO. 

NASHUA,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


thirty-five  minutes 
cream  mixed,  frozen 
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|PURE,  WHOLESOME  and  DEPENDAOLEifV 


Vg      HO-MAYDE  prevents  failures  on  Bake  Day; 
_  ^  it  makes  the  spong-e  rise  sooner,  and  so  shortens     : 
1 1^  the  time  of  bread  making. 

The  same  quantity  of  flour  will  give  a  larger, 
better  and  sweeter  loaf,  which  will  not  dry  out  so 
quickly. 

Ask  your  grocer,  today,  for  a  IS  cent  package, 
sufficient  for  100  loaves  of  bread.     If  he   does  not 
have  it,  send  us  his  name  and  we  will  send  you   a 
generous  sample  FREE.     Address  Dept.  C 

HO-MAYDE    PRODUCTS   CO. 

TORONTO.  CAN.  DETROIT.  MiCH. 


i2 


ON  Even 


4  ^^.a^^i^*^^^-^ 

(jjystal  flower  ^olfSer 


for  any  length  cut  flowers  used  in  lily  bowl  or  dish  containing  water 

Uelivered  East  of  Delivered  West  of  Missouri  River 

Missouri  Kiver  JFlorida,  Maine  and  Canada 

^    S  0.60—       No.    fl — in  dia.    7  holes—       $  0.70 

0.90 —       No.  10—5"  dia.  19  holes—  1.00 

1.25—       No.  11— fin  dia.  19  holes—  l.fiO 

Ai  H.  HEISEY  &  CO.  Dept.  56         Newark,  Ohio 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET 


iHEIBEY'Bi 


lELASSWAREl 


^^^^.•■cV    ^X^X^^ 


FOR  THE  TABLE 


POMPEIAN 

OLIVE  aiL 
^LAD  DRESSING 

"**^  A  MAYONNAISE   OF 
SURPASSING    DELICIDUSNESS 


lymnirnnir' 


Rub  over  a  salad  bowl  with  a  clove  of 
garlic  cut  in  half;  in  the  bowl  dispose 
the  beans  with  an  edge  or  border  of 
carefully  washed-and-dried  heart-leaves 
of  lettuce. 


Query  No.  2710.  —  "Recipe  for  small  Sweet 
Pickles,  put  up  a  can  at  a  time?" 

One  Can  Sweet  Pickled  Cucumbers 

Select  small  cucumbers;  scrub  and 
wash,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  cover  with 
cold  water.  Use  half  a  cup  of  salt  to 
two  quarts  of  water.  The  next  morning, 
drain,  rinse  in  cold  water,  drain  again 
and  pack  in  a  fruit  jar;  pour  in  vinegar 
to  cover  the  cucumbers;  prepare  more 
cucumbers,  day  by  day.  When  the  jar 
is  filled,  drain  off  the  vinegar,  and  add 
to  the  cucumbers  green  or  red  peppers, 
whole  cloves,  white  mustard  seed,  ginger 
root,  a  few  bits  of  mace  or  a  piece  of 
bay  leaf.  Scald  three  cups  of  vinegar 
and  one-fourth  a  cup  or  more  of  sugar; 
pour  over  the  cucumbers  filling  the  jar 
to  overflow;  adjust  the  rubber  and  cover 
and  set  aside. 


Query  No.  2711.  —  "Recipe  for  Tomato  Cat- 
sup that  will  not  mold?" 

Old-time  Tomato  Catsup 

Slice  a  peck  of  ripe  tomatoes  and  two 
dozen  onions.  Let  them  boil  one  hour. 
Then  press  through  a  sieve.  Add  one 
quart  of  vinegar,  one  pint  of  port  wine, 
one  tablespoonful  of  ground  cloves, 
one  tablespoonful  of  allspice,  half  an 
ounce  of  mace,  four  nutmegs,  grated, 
one  tablespoonful  and  a  half  of  pepper, 
one  scant  teaspoonful  of  cayenne,  and 
half  a  cup  of  salt.  Scald  over  the  fire  and 
store  in  fruit  jars  or  in  bottles,  covering 
the  corks  with  sealing  wax. 

The  spices  and  wine  aid  in  keeping  the 
catsup,  still  it  is  best  to  store  the  catsup 
in  small  cans  or  bottles  that  no  more  may 
be  exposed  to  the  air  than  will  be  used 
in  a  short  time.  We  see  no  reason  why 
spice  extracts  should  be  better  than  the 
ground  spices. 
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^^ypo*s   corripSirvp 
unlQss  number  three  is 


Always  welcomed  by  any  company 
for  its  brightness  and  charm.  Delicious 
and  refreshing. 

Demand  the  genuine  by  full  name — nicknames  encourage  substitution. 

The  Coca-Cola  Co.  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet — "The  Romance  of  Coca-Cola". 


^3^    -^f- 


^^m 


J^^l 


.     ^ 


..v  \isiTzrsvN  Vs 
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New  low  Prices 
On  Refrigerators 

White  Enameled — Steel  Lined 

Wonderful  value  at  a  low  price,  due  to  Montgomery  Ward's 
enormous  purchasing  capacity. 

Fine  hardwood  case  —  round  corners —golden  oak  finish. 
Chamber  lined  with  white  enameled  steel.  Perfect  insulation 
insuring  ice  saving.  Easy  to  clean,  as  shelves,  drain  pipe  and 
trap  all  are  removable.  Would  cost  $12  if  bought  in  ordinary 
way.  Send  for  regular  Refrigerator  circular  and  save  vour 
money. 

Address  House  Most  Convenient 


rC 


MY  DEAR  MARY: 

At  last  I  have  time  to  write  you  and  time  for 
lots  of  other  things.  I'll  tell  you  why !  I  just 
bought  a  kitchen  catmet  —  a  seamless  steel  one, 
white  enameled,  called  the  "McClernan."  It's  just 
too  beautiful  for  words.  Jack  and  I  sent  for  cata- 
lo|,s  of  all  kinds  and  inspected  every  make  in  the 
stores  and  finally  decided  on  this  one  as  the  most 
complete,  most  sanitary  and  the  best  looking.  It's  a 
kitchen  in  a  nutshell  —  a  place  for  everything;  and 
so  easily  kept  clean.  I  can  do  twice  the  work  m 
half  the  time.  Now  I  really  have  leisure.  I  don't 
know  how  I  ever  ^ot  alon^  without  it.  Be  sure  to 
see  it  at  your  dealers. 

Yours  happily. 

Write  for  Folder  LOUISE 

McCleman  Metal  Products  Co. 
Dept.  G ,  122  S.  'Michi&an  Ave. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SANITAPV 

lUERNAl 


June 

Roses  bloom  along  the  highway, 

Ferns  are  green  in  every  by-way, 

Birds  on  wood-land  boughs  are  singing, 
Winds  their  balm  of  health  are  bringing, 

Stars  are  bright  with  sudden  glory. 

Dingles  tell  their  mirthful  story, 
And  the  Summer  at  her  fairest 
Gives  us  June- time  days  the  rarest. 

Every  wave  is  music  weighted, 

Every  vista  beauty  freighted, 

Forest  paths  are  aisles  entrancing 
Filled  with  fairy  forms  advancing. 

And  the  doubter  learns  believing, 

And  the  sad  forgets  his  grieving. 
When  the  Summer  at  her  fairest 
Gives  us  June- time  days  the  rarest. 

L.  M.  Thornton. 


Two  ladies  —  each  with  her  child  — 
visited  the  Chicago  Art  Museum.  As 
they  passed  the  "Winged  Victory"  the 
little  boy  exclaimed,  "Huh!  She  ain't 
got  no  head."  "Sh!"  the  horrified  little 
girl  replied.  "That's  Art—^he  don't 
need  none!"  — Harper' s  Magazine . 


Recommends  Ho-Mayde 

Leaf  River,  111.,  Jan.  7,  1916 
Dear  Sirs: — 

I  received  a  package  of  your  Ho- 
Mayde  Bread  Improver  and  think  it's 
O.  K.  I  would  like  to  act  as  agent 
in  this  vicinity  for  you.  Other  women 
here  have  used  their  samples  and 
think  Ho-Mayde  is  fine. 
Box  167.  Mrs.  E.  H. 


•  Handy  for  a  Fireless  Cooker 

Did  you  know  that  an  ICY  HOT  Jar 
can  be  used  for  a  fireless  cooker  ?  It  is  so. 
Vegetables,  beans,  stews  and  other  foods 
that  can  conveniently  enter  the  neck 
of  the  bottle  or  jar  can  be  heated  in 
the  cooking  water  or  sauce  till  steaming 
hot  and  then  placed  in  the  ICY  HOT, 
which  will  do  the  rest,  if  you  do  not 
open  it  too  soon.  As  the  heat  cannot 
escape,  the  food  goes  on  cooking  and, 
if  the  bottle  is  not  opened  for  a  number 
of  hours,  this  fireless  cooker  will  be 
found  to  have  done  its  work  perfectly. 
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Food  Experts  ''O.K,"  Sea  Moss  Farine 


Mrs.  Janet  M.  Hill,  Editor  American  Cookery,  Boston  :— 

There  are  many  delicate  desserts  possible  with  Sea  Moss 
Farine.  At  my  Summer  School  we  prepared  several 
dishes,  Blanc  Mange  especially,  which  were  received 
enthusiastically. 

Mrs.  Frances  S.  Bolton,  Pres.  Mothers  Club,  New  Haven, 
Conn  -—For  ten  years  or  more  I  have  used  Sea  Moss 
Farine.  All  my  familv  like  it  and  we  have  it  frequently. 
I  believe  it  is  pure  and  nutritious,  especially  for  grow- 
ing children. 


Jennie  Goessling  Hammitt,  Home  Economic  SpeciaHst, 
Wilmington,  Del.  :.-Am  much  pleased  with  your  .Sea 
Moss  Farine.  It  makes  delicious  dessert  and  I  shall 
use  in  my  cookery  class  work  at  the  Settlement. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Goudiss,  Lecturer,  Food  Expert  and  Editor 
Forecast 'Magazine,  replies  to  inquirers  :-. Sea  Moss 
Farine  is  a  vegetable  preparation,  high  m  food  value, 
containing  starches,  proteins  and  mineral  salts  to  about 
75  per  cent,  of  its  bulk.  A  clean,  wholesome  product, 
made  from  unquestionable  raw  materials  and  prepared 
in  a  sanitary  plant.  Contains  nothing  harmful  and  is 
not  artificially  preserved  or  colored. 


Sea  Moss  Farine  ''"'"'''"* 


and    Cold    Beverages, 


Economical, 

It  is  stric5lly  a  Vegetable  Pure  Food  Product  of  Nature,  made  of  genuine  Sea  Moss, 
evaporated  and  concentrated  and  toned  down  with  a  cereal  blending.  Sirnple 
directions  with  each  package  for  niaking  delicious  Blanc  Mange,  Ice  Cream,  Hot 
Puddings,  and  other  desserts.  Invaluable  for  Invalids, 
Children,    Aged    and    others    of   feeble  digestion. 

A  25c.  package  yields  16  quarts  Desserts. 
Sold  by  best  Grocers  or  mailed  by  us.  Postpaid. 

Send  for  Free  Sample  and  Mme.  Lemcke's  book, 
"  75  Tempting  Dishes.  '* 


LYON  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Proprietors, 
38  South  Fifth  Street,  -  -  BROOKLYN, 


N.Y. 


'OU  can  make  your  porch  the  fav- 
orite gathering  place  for  all  the 
family — a  shaded,  secluded  refuge 
from  the  summer  sun,  an  ideal  sleeping 
room  on  summer  nights,  by  equipping  it  with 


PDRCH  SHADES 


Made  of  Aerolux  Splint-Fabric,  they  shut  out  sun,  yet  let  in 
light  and  air.  Aerolux  No- Whip  Attachment,  an  exclusive 
feature,  prevents  whipping  in  the  wind.  Furnished  in  differ- 
ent grades  and  colors  at  moderate  prices.  An  architectural 
adornment  to  any  home. 

Aerolux  Splint-Fabric  Awnings  do  not  absorb  and  retain 
heat,  but  keep  it  out.     Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 

THE  AEROSHADE  CO.,  523  Oakland  Ave.,  Waukesha, Wit. 


The  "Geraldine^* 
Maternity  Corset  $2.22 

style  with  comfort.  No  longer  is  it  necessary  to 
pay  a  high  price  for  a  SCIENTIFICALLY  DESIGNED  and 
THOROUGHLY  WELL=MADE  corset.  The  "GERALDINE"  pre- 
serves the  graceful  outlines  of  the  figure  durlngmater- 
nlty,  giving  ease  and  comfort  to  the  mother  and  safe 
guarding  her  well-being  and  that  of  the  child.  EASE 
OF  ACTION  AND  NORMAL  APPEARANCE  SECURED. 

Your  money  back  if  you  are  not 
absolutely  satisfied 

If  you  will  return  the  corset.  Send  your  order  at 
once  and  let  us  prove  that  to  haA^e  a  perfectly  designed 
and  supremely  comfortable  Maternity  Corset  Is  no 
longer  an  expensive  matter.  AH  regular  sizes.  Send 
waist  measure. 


"Geraldine"  Reducing  Corset 


$3. 


00 


Another  of  our  specialties  that  is  splendid  value, 
for  what  you  pay.  We  send  them  upon  receipt  of  price, 
and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  we  will  refund  your  money, 
if  you  will  return  the  corset. 

All  orders  sent  prepaid  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Send  Mail  Orders  to 

GERALDINE  CORSET  COMPANY 

47  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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War  on  Prices 


WAR  cut  off  the  supply  of  alum, 
inumfrom  Europe — prices  in  America 
skyrocketed.  While  preparing  to 
meet  these  conditions,  by  advancing  my  prices, 
I  made  a  fortunate  buy  of  aluminum  at  less 
than  present  market  value  which  enables  me 
to  offer 


10,000  ^^i^ 

Fireless  CooKers 

Priced  Wa>^   Down 

It  vnW  be  a  year  at  least  before  I  can  again  offer  the  Rapid  at  my 
present  special  low  prices.  I  am  giving  you  this  supreme  oppor- 
tunity to  get  a  Rapid  Fireless  Cooker  complete,  equipped  with  pure 
Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils,  at  less  than  before-the-war  prices. 
Write  today  for  big  special  offer. 

30  Days*  Trial  in  "Voxar  Home  on  My 
Personal  Money-BacK 

Gxiaranty 
I  want  you  to  use  the  Rapid  Fireless 
Cooker  this  way  for  30  days.    Then 
I  want  you  to  take  a  vote  of  the  en- 
lire  family  and  yourself.   If  all  of  you 
don't  say  that  you  never  had  better 
meals,  more  wholesomely    cooked,  I 
want  you  to  return  the  Rapid  and 
1  11  return  your  money  at  once. 
Send  for  Big  FREE  Book 
and  special  low  price  offer — book 
of  1 50  Recipes  by  famous  chefs 
FREE.     Send  postal  today. 
Wm.  Campbell,  Pres. 
The  Wm.  Campbell  Co. 
Dept.  173,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Aluminum  Lined  Throughout 
Full  Equipment  "Wear-Ever" 
Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils 


—30  Days  free— 

You  want  the  Best  Hot-weather 

REFRIGERATOR  at  the  lowest  price  that 

money   can   buy.      Get   a   "WHITE 

FROST  at  FIRST  COST." 

Direct  from  Factory  to  Home 

30  Days'  Free  Trial  Freight  Prepaid 

Easy  Payments  to  Suit  Purchaser 

Awarded  the  GOLD  MEDAL  at  World's  Fair 

San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915 

Let  uBtell  you  about  the  best.    Send  uostal  today 

for  handsome  FREE  CATALOG 


H.  L.  Smith,  PrsBident 
White  Frost  Refrigerator 
Company 

643  N.  Mechanic  St. 
Jackson,  Mich. 


THE    GREAT 

WhiteFro!?^ 
Refrigej 


Sanirdrfd$CQf0S 


How  to  Serve  an  Invalid's  Food 

Sterilize  the  utensils  and  dishes  em- 
ployed thoroughly  with  faith,  that  the 
germs  of  fear  may  be  destroyed.  Sur- 
round the  table,  or  tray,  on  which  the 
food  is  served,  with  conversation  which 
is  filled  with  the  flowers  of  cheerfulness 
and  adorned  with  pictures  of  health 
and  beauty.  Season  the  food  with 
helpful  sympathy  and  patience,  but 
never  with  pity,  which  is  very  weakening 
in  its  effect. 

Add  to  every  dish  some  stimulant 
which  arouses  wholesome  interest  in 
the  life  of  the  day. 


Cinnamon  Cake 


2  cups  sifted  flour 
^  cup  light  brown 

sugar 
2  tablespoonfuls 

butter 


1  cake  compressed  yeast 
I  cup  milk,  scalded  and 

cooled 
1  tablespoonful  sugar 

\  teaspoonful  salt 

Dissolve  yeast  and  one  tablespoonful 
sugar  in  the  luke-warm  milk.  Add 
three-fourths  cup  flour  to  make  sponge. 
Beat  well,  cover  and  let  rise  forty-five 
minutes  in  a  moderately  warm  place. 

Add  butter  and  sugar  creamed,  egg 
well-beaten,  about  one  and  one-fourth 
cups  flour,  or  sufficient  to  make  a  soft 
dough,  and  the  salt.  Knead  lightly, 
place  in  greased  bowl.  Cover  and  let 
rise  in  a  warm  place  about  two  hours, 
or  until  double  in  bulk. 

Roll  one-half  inch  thick  and  place  in 
well-greased  pan  and  let  rise  until  light — 
about  an  hour  and  a  half.  Cut  across 
top  with  sharp  knife,  brush  with  egg, 
sprinkle  liberally  with  sugar  and  cinna- 
mon. Bake  twenty  minutes  in  a 
moderately  hot  oven. 


QEND  us  two  (2)  new  yearly 
^  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each 
and  we  will  renew  your  own  sub- 
scription one  year. 
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i-HAY'S- 
Pure 
Fruit 
Juices 


COMBINED   IN 


Hay  s  Five  Fruit  Syrup 

make  a  most  wholesome  drink  at  all 
seasons  for  all  people — old  or  young. 
Just  dilute  with  ice  water  and  it  is  ready. 

Pints  40c.     Quarts  75c.     Gallons  $2.00 


Supplied  by  good  grocers  throughout  the  East.    Write 

to  us  if  you  do  not  find  it  in  your  locality,  enclosing  5c 

for  mailing  liberal  sample. 


SUMMER  TIME  IS  SANDWICH  TIME 

STICHNEY  &  POOR'S 

prepare:d  mustard 

5^?^^^."?-4hs  '^t  ^ofd  Jn  PURITY,  FLAVOR,  KEEPING 
QUALITIES.  AND  CONVENIENCE  OF  PACKAGE 
The  knowing  ones  have  long  since  preferred  its  deliciousness  to  all 
others.  Stickney  &  Poor's  Mustards,  Spices,  Seasonings  and  Fla- 
vorings are  Standard  and  guaranteed  by  a  firm  that  for  over  one 
hundred  years  has  I  merited  public  confidence  by  manufacturing 
superior  products.  For  Goodness  sake  insist  on  Stickney  &  Poor's 
when  you  order  from  your  grocer. 
Your  Co-operating  Servant,  MUSTARDPOT." 


^    STICKNEY  &  POOR  SPICE  COMPANY 

Hf     *    1815--Century  Old— Century  Honored- -1916 
■  BOSTON,    MASS. 


Three  Summer 
Recipes 

Easy-Made  with 
Famous  Sunkist  Lemons 


SNOW  JELLY  Half  a  box  of  gelatine  dis- 
solved in  a  quart  of  warm 
water  and  beaten  to  a  foam  with  a  half  pound 
of  sugar,  whites  of  3  eggs  and  the  juice  of  4 
Sunkist  Lemons,  makes  Snow  Jelly.  Add  a 
custard  made  of  the  yolks  of  the  eggs. 

SUNKIST    SHERBET    To  one  quart  of 

nch  milk  and  two 
cups  of  sugar,  add  the  juice  of  three  Sunkist 
Lemons  and  one  Sunkist  Orange.  Place  in 
freezer  and  turn  steadily  until  mixture  is  stiff, 
then  cover  closely  and  let  it  ripen  for  about 
two  hours.  A  slice  of  orange  preserve  may  be 
served  with  each  portion,  or  a  few  maraschino 
cherries  with  their  syrup. 

CAMINO  FRUIT  CUP    M^^e  a  rich 

lemonade  with 
five  Sunkist  Lemons,  one  cup  of  sugar,  and 
three  cups  of  water,  adding  the  juice  of  two 
Sunkist  Oranges  and  half  a  cup  of  pineapple 
juice.  Chill  thoroughly  and  pour  into  high, 
narrow  tumblers  which  have  been  frosted  by 
dipping  the  edges  quickly  into  lemon  juice 
and  then  in  coarse  sugar.  Place  a  small  slice 
of  canned  pineapple  on  top  and  a  sprig  of 
mint  and  two  straws  in  the  center  where 
hollowed  out.  Add  a  large  cherry  or  straw- 
berry^ and  serve. 


umkist 


California's  Selected  Practically  Seed-less 

Lemons 

are  juicy,  tart,  full-flavored,  and  are  sent  to 
your  dealer  in  sanitary  tissue  wrappers 
after  having  been  picked  by  gloved  hands, 
and  thoroughly  scrubbed  with  brushes. 

There  are  no  finer  and  no  cleaner  lemons. 
Insist  on  Sunkist,  since  they  cost  no  more 
than  common  kinds.  Sunkist  are  uniformly 
better  lemons. 

California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange 

Co-operative—  Non-Proflt 

Eastern  Headquarters  :    Dept. 
B-51,  139  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago 
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Minute  Dainties-madewitii 

Minute  Tapioca6'Minute  Gelatine 


Danish  Pudding 

Cook  M  cup  Minute  Tapioca  in  3  cupfuls  hot 
water  fifteen  minutes.  Add  %  cup  sugar,  1 
saltspoon  salt  and  1  small  tumbler  grape 
jelly.  Stir  till  dissolved.  Serve  ice-cold  with 
sugar  and  whipped  cream.  Pint  ripe  straw- 
berries may  be  used  in  place  of  jelly. 


Maple  Walnut  Tapioca 

Heat  1  pint  milk  and  stir  into  it  carefully  2 
heaping  tablespoons  Minute  Tapioca.  Cook 
fifteen  minutes,  then  add  the  well-beaten 
yolk  of  2  eggs  and  a  pinch  of  salt,  but  NO 
sugar.  Stir  for  3  minutes,  then  let  cool. 
Beat  Vi  cup  of  maple  syrup  into  the  cool 
tapioca  and  add  English  walnut  meats, 
chopped  fine.  Serve  with  whipped  cream 
and  place  half  nuts  on  the  top. 


American  Cream 

Heat  1  pint  milk  boiling  hot,  stir  in  slowly  1 
envelope  Minute  Gelatine  which  has  been 
mixed  with  two  tablespoons  sugar.  Add  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  beaten  with  a  little  salt 
and  cook  only  a  moment,  stirring  constantly. 
Remove  from  fire,  stir  in  the  whites  of  the 
eggs,  beaten  with  2  tablespoons  sugar,  and 
flavor  to  taste.  Shown  here  molded  in  sher- 
bet glass  and  served  with  whipped  cream  into 
which  dry  cocoa  has  been  stirred.  (Teaspoon 
of  dry  cocoa  to  one  cup  of  cream,  whipped). 


Tapioca  Pie 

Bake  a  short  pie  crust.  Cook  1  pint  milk 
and  4  tablespoon  Minute  Tapioca  15  minutes. 
Add  %  cup  sugar,  beaten  yolks  of  2  eggs 
and  ^  cup  of  cherry  preserves.  Stir  until 
quite  thick,  flavor  with  lemon,  pour  into  pie 
crusts    Cover  with  meringue  and  browTi. 


Jellied  Chicken 

Boil  1  chicken  until  it  falls  from  the  bones.  Salt 
and  pepper  and  strain  off  the  broth.  Cook  down 
the  broth  to  a  scant  quart,  then  add  2  envelopes 
Minute  Gelatine  dissolved  in  2  tablespoons  boiling 
water  and  add  the  chicken  chopped.  Put  in  a  mold 
and  when  hard,  turn  on  a  platter.  Slice  with  a 
sharp  knife  and  garnish  with  parsley  and  hard 
boiled  eggs.  Shown  here  molded  in  individual 
molds  or  cups,  a  slice  of  hard  boiled  egg  jellied  in 
the  side  of  each  mold.  Garnish  with  lettuce  leaves 
or  parsley. 


124 

Dainty  Desserts 

in  the  FREE 
Minute  Cook 
Book 


Requires 
No  Soaking 

A  great  variety  of  old  and 
new   tapioca   desserts    can    be 
made  with  it  in  fifteen  minutes.     No 
long  soaking,  nor  underdone  desserts. 

Minute    Tapioca   is   an   energy   food    for 
everybody,  with  especial  benefits  for  romp- 
ing children  and  people  who  exercise. 
Delicious,  wholesome  and  pure. 
Price,  I5c  for  full  size  10  oz.  package. 

Medal  of  Honor,  Highest  Award  at  Panama -Pacific  Exposition 
Awarded  Minute  Tapioca  and  Minate  Gelatine 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Mrs.Derby^i 


Mrs.  Delia  M.  Derby 
-in  charge  of  Recipe, 
[enu   and   House- 
fhold  Help  Service  of  Minute  Tapioca  Companyo 


Neapolitan  Jelly 

Dissolve  2  envelopes  Minute  Gelatine  and  1 
cup  sugar  in  2  cups  of  boiling  water.  Divide 
in  three  parts.  Color  one  part  pink  and  flavor 
with  rose.  Leave  one  part  white  and  flavor 
with  lemon.  The  third  part  color  with  dis- 
solved cocoa.  Beat  each  part  as  it  begins  to 
jell  and  mold  separate  flavors  in  after-dinner 
coffee  cups  or  small  molds.  Serve  as  shown 
with  whipped  cream  and  whole  nuts. 


New  Minute  Cook 
Book  FREE  With 
Generous  Sample 
Minute  Gela- 
tine 


Measured 
for  Use 

Four  envelopes  to  each 
package,  one  pint  of  jelly  to  each 
envelope.     Promptly  dissolves  in  hot 
milk  or  water.     Makes  light,  tempting,  trans- 
parent desserts. 

Sample  package  of  Minute  Gelatine,  enough  to  make 
a  pint  of  jelly,  sent  free  with  Minute  Cook  Book.  The 
Minute  Cook  Book  gives  a  choice  from  124  delicious 
Tapioca  and  Gelatine  recipes  which  you  can  make  in 
a  few  minutes.     Use  coupon. 

MINUTE  TAPIOCA  COMPANY 
806  East  Main  Street  Orange,  Mass. 


Oreuige  Fluff 

Mix  1  envelope  Minute  Gelatine  and  3 
tablespoons  sugar  and  dissolve  m  1  cup  oi 
boiling  water.  Add  the  sugar  and  grated 
rind  of  1  orange  and  the  Juice  of  ^  a  lemon. 
When  beginning  to  set,  mix  in  the  stiffly 
beaten  whites  of  two  eggs.  This  may  be 
served  In  sherbet  cups  or  molded  as  shown 
with  whipped  cream  and  whole  nuta  on 
top. 


Strawberry  Tapioca 

Cook  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a  double  boiler  %  cnp 
Minute  Tapioca,  Ji  cup  sugar,  1  teaspoon  butter  and 
3  cups  of  hot  water.  Crush  1  pint  strawberries, 
sweeten  to  taste  and  let  stand  one-half  hour.  Tal?e 
the  tapioca  from  the  fire  and  stir  in  the  fruit.  Set  in 
a  cool  place.  It  should  be  served  very  cold.  This  des- 
sert is  delicious  served  with  whipped  cream.  Rasp- 
berries may  be  used  in  place  of  strawberries.  Shown 
molded  in  sherbet  glass. 


Pineapple  Tapioca 
Boil  K  cup  Minute  Tapioca,  ^  cup  of  sugar,  and  a 
pinch  of  salt  in  4  cups  of  water  till  clear.  Remove 
from  fire  and  add  1  cup  pineapple  grated  or  chopped 
with  M  cup  of  sugar.  Serve  with  cream.  This  is 
shown  served  on  a  slice  of  canned  pineapple  with 
whipped  cream  and  whole  nut  on  top. 
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Sharp  Knives  and  Scissors 


The   HOUSEHOLD    GRINDER 

will  keep  your  knives  and  scissors 
sharp. 

"A  Child  can  use  it,  it's  fun." 

Satisfaction  guaranteed   or  your  money 
back. 

Sent  postpaid  for  $1.50 


H.    G.  THOMPSON 

Plainfield  New  Jersey 


Domestic  Science 

Hoxne-StMcly  Coxirses 
Food,    Health,    Housekeeping,    Clothing,    Childrea. 
For  Homemakers,  Teachers  and  for 
well-paid  positions. 
"THE  PROFESSION  OF  HOME-MAKING."  100 
page  handbook,  FREE.     Bulletins  :   "  Free   Hand 
Cooking,"  10  cents.     "Food   Values,"   10   cents. 
"The  Up-to-Date  Home,"  16  cents. 

AM.  SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS,  503  W.  69th  St.,  CHICAGO 

I TMI  TQf  T  A  I  Dinner  and  Luncheon  Menus  containing  1 83  recipes. 
UilUOUAL  Selected  successes  only.  Suitable  for  gift.  Price  deliv- 
ered 32c.  Address  King's  Daughters  Society,  2320  E.  lstSt.,Dalath,Minn. 
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Keeps  Contents  Icy  Cold  72 
Hours  orSteai:iiingHot24Hours 

A  necessity  in  every  home — indispensable  when 

traveling  or  on  any  outing'.    Keeps  baby's 

milk  at  right  temperature,  or  invalid's 

hot  or  cold  drink  all  night  without  heat, 

ice  or  bother  of  preparation. 

Thoroughly  protected  against  breakage. 
Absolutely  sanitary— liquids  touch  only  glass. 
Instantly  demountable— easy  to  keep  clean. 

Typical  Icy-Hot  Values 

No.    31.  Bottie— Black  Morocco  Leath- 
er trimming,  Pt.  $4.00;  Ot.  $  5  25 
No.  740.  Jar— Nickle— wide    mouth    for 
oysters,solidfood,ete.Pt.    3.00;  Ot.    4.50 
No.  515.  Carafe,  Nickle  Qt.    5.00 
No.    23.  Bottle— Enamel— green,     wine 
and  tan,                          Pt.    1.75;  Ot.    2.75 
No.  371.  Lunch  Kit  with  enameled  pint 
bottle  and  drinking  cup  1.25 
No.  870.  Pitcher— Nickle             Qt.    9.00 
Look  for  name  Icy-Hot  an  bottom.    If  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  accept  no  sub- 
stitute—we  will  supply  you  direct^ 
at  above  prices,  charges  pre- 
paid. Write  for  catalog  show- 
ing many  styles  from  $1  up. 
Icy-Hot  Bottle  Co., 
Cincinnati,               D' 


W^ 


Mudge  Patent  Canner 

The  modern  way  of  canning  fruits  and  vegetables 
A  HOUSEHOLD  NECESSITY 


Write  for  information 


BIDDLE-GAUMER  COMPANY 

3846-56  Lancaster  Avenue,      Philadelphia,    Pa. 


One  of  the  reasons  why  you  will 
get  the  best  results  when  you  use 

Fleischmann*s  Yeast 

is  because  this  yeast  is  absolutely 
uniform  in  purity  and  strength. 
Our  new  recipe  book  free  for  the 
asking. 

The  Fleischmann  Company 

701  Washington  Street  New  York  City 


CALIFORNIA  PRESERVED    FRUITS 

Pickles,  Relishes,  Spiced  Goods,  Jellies  and  Jams.  Ripe 
Olives  and  Olive  Oil.  Not  ordinary  factory  goods  but  clean 
pure  unadulterated  California  products  from  producer  to 
consumer.  You  want  the  best.  We  have  it.  No  trouble  to 
answer  inauiries- 

JOHN  T.  GRIFFITH 
346  Wilcox  Building  -  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


POMPEIAN 

OLIVE    OIL 

ALVS^AYS      FRESH 
PURE -SWEET>  WHOLESOME 
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SEEK 

Contains  the  Same  Active  Principle  as  Junket 

Every  publication  which  has  a  household  department  prints  recipes  for  making 
Junket.     These  vary  from  the  very  simple  to  the  elaborate  desserts. 

Authorities  on  the  science  of  cookery  write  a  great  deal  on  the  healthfulness 
and  deliciousness  of  Junket  Pudding  and  Ice  Cream. 

And  now  the  Junket  Folks  have  a  new  dessert,  CiESH^Fl ,  which  is  made  by 
simply  adding  warm  milk.  Think  what  it  means  to  a  busy  woman  to  know  that 
this  food  dessert,  so  easily  made,  is  nourishing  for  every  member  of  her  family. 

STRAWBERRY    KES^H  ICE  CREAM 

Heat  two  quarts  of  milk  luke  warm,  stir  into  it  2'/2  or  3  packages  of 
^ES^fiH  ^^^  ^/2  minute.  Pour  into  ice  cream  can  and  let  stand  un- 
disturbed until  coagulated  or  about  ten  minutes.  Pack  with  ice  and 
salt  and  freeze  to  a  thick  mush,  then  add  1/2  pint  heavy  cream  and  one 
quart  of  sweetened  crushed  strawberries.     Finish  freezing. 

SIX  PURE  FLAVORS 
Vanilla  Chocolate  Lemon 

Orange  Raspberry  Almond 

A  postcard  will  bring  a  FREE  SAMPLE  and  a  Booklet  of  Recipes 

CHR.  HANSEN^S  LABORATORY,  Inc.,     Box  2507,  Little  Falls   N.Y. 


lOd  HADE  IN       \       |0< 

ISn<G    6  FLAVORS ^ra^ 

THE  JUNKCTTOLKS       \ 


Send  For  This 

Free  Sample  Botde 


of 


^itchen^ouauet 


(Eeg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office) 

Add  a  dash  to  your  gravies,  stews, 
soups  and  sauces.  You  will  find  it 
imparts  a  wonderfully  delicious,  appe- 
tizing relish  and  zest,  and  a  rich,  brown 
color. 

One  Trial  Will  Convince  You 

Once  you  have  tried  Kitchen  Bouquet,  you  will 
never  again  be  without  this  economical  aid  to 
cooking,  which  has  been  used  by  expert 
cooks  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

With  the  sample  bottle  of  Kitchen 
Bouquet,  we  will  send  you  also  a  book- 
let containing  many  tested  recipes  for 
delicious  dishes.     Address 

The  Palisade  Manufacturing  Co. 

353  Clinton  Avenue,    West  Hoboken,   N.   J. 


The  Babies  of  Our  Nation 
Need  Holstein  Cows*  Milk 

All  over  our  land  today  we  see  movements  toward  the 
prevention  rather  than  the  cure  of  disease.  In  looking 
after  the  nation's  future,  our  attention  should  center  on 
the  new-born  babes.  It  is  their  right  to  have  given  them 
in  the  very  beginning  of  their  existence  every  assistance 
possible  to  insure  them  strong,  healthy,  vigorous  con- 
stitutions. 

Nearly  all  the  leading  medical  authorities  today  say, 
"clean  pure,  Holstein  cows'  milk  is  best  for  infant  feed- 
ing" because  it  is  nearest  to  the  human  mother's  milk, and 
in  addition  it  imparts  the  strength  and  vitality  of  the 
large,  strong  and  vigorous,  black-and-white  Holstein  cow. 

What's  good  for  baby  is  good  for  any  invalid  or  con- 
valescent. Holstein  milk  is  naturally  light-colored.  Don't 
imagine  that  yellow  milk  is  better,  for  it  isn't.  Investigate 
purebred  registered  Holstein  cows'  milk  by  sending  for 
our  free  booklet,  "The  Story  of  Holstein  Milk." 


Holstein-Freisian  Association  of  America 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Sec'y 
15-W  American  Building,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 
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AMEfilCAM  COOEEgY 


Practical  Binders  for  American  Cookery 

We  have  had  made  a  number  of  binders  in  green,  red  and  ecru  buckram, 
appropriately  lettered.  They  are  neat,  attractive  and  practical.  Each  holds 
conveniently  from  one  to  ten  copies  (a  full  year)  of  the  magazine. 

As  there  is  published  in  the  last  number  (May)  of  each  volume  a  com- 
plete index,  by  preserving  the  magazines  in  a  binder  one  will  have  at  the 
end  of  the  year  a  complete  book  on  cooking  and  household  science  always 
handy  for  reference. 


Sent  postpaid  iW  one  (1)  new  subscription  to  American  Cookery.    Cash  Price  50c 

The  Boston  Cooking  School  Magazine  Co.  Ma's"" 


EAT   AND    GROW    THIN 

Satisfying  menus  that  will  take  off  "weight  with- 
out starving  you.  Tells  what  you  can  eat,  not 
w^hat  you  can't.  Thousands  are  f  ollow^ing  these 
rules  successfully.  Safe.  Practical.  Effective. 
Price  $1,  Postage  extra.  At  any  bookstore  or 
from 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.  681  Fifth  Ave.  N.Y. 


We  have  issued  a  16-page 

PREMIUM  LIST 

SEND  A   POSTAL   FOR   ONE 

IF   YOU  can  obtain  among  your  friends  a  few  sub- 
scriptions to  American  Cookery  and 

so  secure  for  yourself,  without  cost,  some 
of  the  best  and  most  useful  cooking  uten- 
sils—OR 

IF  YOU   wish  lo  purchase  for  cash  the  latest  and 
most  unique  cooking  novelties. 

THE  BOSTON  COOKING-SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


For  a  limited  time,  we  can  supply 
all  back  numbers  of  American 
Cookery  and  Boston  Cooking- 
School  Magazine  at  10  cts.  each. 
Order  now  if  you  wish  to  com- 
plete your  files. 


We  will  pay  25  cents  each 
for  Boston  Cooking -School 
Magazine  issues  of  August, 
1912,  and  June,  1913. 

Address 

AMERICAN  COOKERY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


T^HE  bottom  of  the  center  space 
is  closed ;  in  this  can  be  served 
any  creamed  meat,  oysters  or  vege- 
tables, garnished  around  the  edges 
with  parsley,  radishes  or  olives. 

Another  excellent  way  of  using 
it  is  to  set  the  shell  on  a  lettuce  leaf 
and  fill  with  salad;  or  fill  the  shell 
with  an  ice  or  ice  cream  and  gar- 
nish with  fruit. 

We  will   send    a   set  of   Crisp 
Card  Moulds — with  recipes  and 
directions — postpaid,  to  any  present 
subscriber  as  premium  for  sending 
us  two  (2)  new  yearly  subscriptions  for  American  Cookery  at  $  1 .00  each.    Cash  price  $  1 .00  prepaid. 

THE  BOSTON  COOKING-SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  CO BOSTON.  MASS. 
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~    1^"    I        For  this  Wonderful  Set,  prepaid 


$2.00 


GOOD 


Things    to    work    with    make 
light  work,  and  better  work. 


Look 


This  eight  piece  Kitchen  Set, 
every  piece  guaranteed  and 
something  you  need.  Six  silver 
plated  spoons,  sterling  silver 
pattern.  Guaranteed  for  10 
years.  The  value  of  the  spoons 
is  the  same  as  we  are  selling  you 
the  combination  for. 

Send  in  your  order  today 

Mackinac  Specialty  Co. 

Mackinac  Island,  Mich. 


I  ESSONS  IN  COOKING  '^^^£. 

*^266  seasonable  menus  with  ddailed  redpe*  and  hJl  directions  for  pre- 
Baring  each  mealo  Food  Economy,  Balanced  Die«,  Menus  for  all  Oeca- 
tiOEs,  Special  Articles,  etc.  Bound  in  waterproof  leatherette,  480  pp. 
Illustrated.    Sent  on  approval  for  60c  and  60c  for  4  montha  or  %i  Cash. 

5ampl«  Pages  Pree. 
Am«rlcan  Scbool  of  Home  Economics,       603  W.  69tli  St.,  Cliicago,  HI. 


"Three-in-One*' 


Set  of  60  Pieces,  $5.75 


HILTON  CHINA  I^^S^^ 

Direct  from  Potteries 

Our  "  Three-in-One  Specialty,"  illustrated  above,  includes  every 
necessary  dish  for  Breakfast.  Dinner  and  Tea.  The  decoration 
is  a  graceful  spray  of  dainty  pink  roses  and  soft  green  foliage. 
Each  piece  is  lined  with  a  pure  gold  edge.  Sixty  pieces.  Price, 
packed  for  shipment,  $5.75.  Guaranteed  to  Satisfy. 
Free  Book.  Illustrating  many  exclusive  sets  of  Hilton  China — 
sold  by  mail  at  prices  that  save 

HILTON  CHINA  CO.,      Dept.  A,       East  Liverpool,  Ohio 


BORDEN'S 


W'HEN  we  went 
away  last  sum- 
mer we    worried 
about  getting  a 
safe  supply  of 
cows'  milk  for 
our  baby.     A 
friend    sug- 
gested "Eagle 
Brand."  Baby 
liked  it  from  the 
first     and     got 
along    splendidly 
— needless   to   say 
we  continued  to  use 

EAGLE 

Condensed 

MILK 


Send  the  coupon 
to-day  for  these 
helpful  booklets. 


BORDEN'S  CONDENSED  MILK  CO.    a.o  6-16 
108  Hudson  St.,  New  York  City. 

Please  send  me  the  booklets  checked: 

. .  "The  Important  Business  of  Being  a  Mother." 

.o "Baby's  Biography." 

..  "Borden's  Recipes." 


13  Days'  Free  Trial 

Moth-        ^ 
Proof 
Cedar' 
Chest 


15  Days* 

Free 

Trial 


How  happy  and  grateful  the  woman  or  girl 

who  becomes  the  proud  possessor  of  a  Piedmond  Southern 

Red  Cedar  Chest !    It  is  the  gift  that  every  womanly  heart  longs 

for.    "Wonderfully  useful  and  economical.    A  Piedmont  protects  furs, 

woolens  and  plumes  from  moths,  mice,  dust  and  damp.   Shipped  on  1 5 

days'  free  trial.    Direct  from  factory  at  new  reduced  prices. 

Write  for  u(j-pa?e  catalosr.        Postpaid  free.        Write  today. 

PIEDMONT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO.    Dept.  89     StatesvUle,  N.  C. 


SUPERIOR  HOUSEHOLD  ARTICLES 


LADD  MIXERS 

No.  1,  1  qt.  —  No.  2,  2  qts. — especially 
made,  clear  glass  urns,  fluted  sides.  LADD 
BEATERS  insert  into  and  remove  from  same : 
only  ones  thus  made.  We  warrant  they  save 
eggs.  Positively  Best  and  Most  Beauti- 
ful Made,     By  Parcel  Post : 

No.  I,  $1.75,  East  of  Rocky  Mt.  States. 
No.  1.    2.00,  Rocky  Mt.  States  and  West 
No.  2,    2.50,  East  of  Rocky  Mt.  States 
No.  2,    2.85,  Rocky  Mt.  States  and  West 


"SATURN" 

CLOTHESLINE  REEL 

A  round  Steel  Ball — dust  proof, 
nickel  plated  —  warranted  40  ft. 
line,  tested  to  160  lbs. —  takes 
present  clothes-pin.  Use  out-door 
or  m-door.  Hangs  anywhere.  Two 
spreading  rings.  Positively  the  best 
made  at  any  price.  Sent  Parcel 
Post:  Nickeled  finish,  50c.;  nickel- 
ed and  polished,  65c. 


CANVASSING  AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE  LIBERAL  PROFITS  QUICK  SALES  PLEASE  WRITE 

UNITED  ROYALTIES  CORPORATION,  1133  G  Broadway.  New  York 


Buy  advertised  Goods 
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BUY  VAN  DEUSEN  CAKE 
MOULDS  IN  SETS 


And  in  that  way  gel  a  free  copy  of  the  Chapman  Scientific  Cake  Rules  and 
Recipes,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  actual  value  of  the  investment  without  increasing 
the  cost  of  the  same.  The  cost  price,  of  each  article,  being  the  same,  whether  bought 
in  sets  or  separately,  and  the  rules  and  recipes  are  only  given  with  the  sets,  because 
these  cakes  cannot  be  baked  successfully  in  greased  tins,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  entire  outfit  in  order  to  insure  perfect  success,  in  making  all  cakes. 

These  Scientific  Rules  and  Recipes  tell  exactly  how  to  do  each  operation  right, 
being  so  practical  and  comprehensive  that,  no  matter  what  the  "luck**  has  been  in 
the  past,  success  will  be  assured,  every  time  these  instructions  are  followed  correctly, 
and  ANGEL,  SUNSHINE  and  other  of  the  most  delicate,  delicious  and  desirable 
cakes  made  easier  than  the  ordinary  ones  are  by  the  old  methods. 

OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you,  we  will 
send,  postpaid,  our  regular  set,  consisting  of,  I 
Loaf  and  2  Layer  Moulds,  regular  size,  round 
or  square,  I  Measuring  Cup,  1  Egg  Whip  and 
a  copy  of  our  Scientific  Cake  Rules  and  Recipes, 
—  to  Offices — in  the  United  States  —  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River  for  90  cents,  and  to  those 
west  of  the  same  for  $1.10. 

Our  Scientific  Method  is  to  bake  all  cakes  in  ungreased  moulds,  and  let  them  stick,  and  loosen 
the  cake  from  the  mould,  with  a  knife,  when  it  is  to  be  removed  —  each  mould  being  provided  with 
openings  at  the  sides,  which  are  covered  with  slides,  through  which  the  knife  is  inserted  to  loosen  the 
cake  from  the  bottom.  In  this  way  the  mould  supports  the  cake,  while  baking,  and  prevents  its 
settling,  and  becoming  "soggy." 

They  may  claim  that  some  other  kinds  of  cake  moulds  are  "just  as  good"  as  these,  and  also  that 
these  Scientific  Rules  and  Recipes  are  no  better  than  the  ordinary  ones,  but  you  will  only  have  to 
consult  a  few,  of  the  thousands,  of  the  cakemakers  who  are  using  these,  or  give  the  outfit  a  thorough 
trial  yourself,  in  order  to  be  convinced  of  the  superior  merits  of  these, — not  only  for  Angel  Cake, 
but  for  making  all  other  kinds  as  well. 

AGENTS  WANTED  ^°  canvass  the  Towns  and  Small  Cities  —  where  we  have  not  been  able  to  give 
**^"*"  *  '^  ''  X^ll  1 1^1/  demonstrations  —  and  educate  the  cakemakers  in  regard  to  the  great  advantages  to  be 
derived  by  practicing  our  scientific  method  of  cake-making,  and  take  orders  for  our  speciahies.  We  will  arrange  with 
Church,  Domestic  Science  and  other  Societies,  that  want  to  make  money,  to  act  as  our  agents.  This  offers  a  rare 
opportunity  to  build  a  very  profitable,  and  permanent,  business.     For  our  special  terms  to  agents,  address  Dept.  A. 


THE  CHAPMAN  CO. 


Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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Some  Intimate  Facts  About  Jell-0 


The  waxed-paper  bag  inside  the  Jell-0 
carton  affords  absolute  protection  to  the 
contents  against  moisture  and  atmospheric 
conditions. 

It  is  air-proof  and  moisture-proof ,  keeping 
the  Jell-0  always  pure,  clean  and  sweet. 

The  Jell-0  in  every  package  is  fresh, 
whether  made  yesterday  or  many  months 
ago.    It  does  not  lose  its  flavor  or  grow  stale. 

The  last  package  of  the  dozen  on  the 
pantry  shelf  is  as  fresh  and  sweet  as  the  first. 

From   start   to   finish   the   operation   of 


'putting-up" 


jELL-0 


is  an  interesting  one.  Wonderful  automatic 
machines  perform  it — each  completing  a  package  of 
Jell-O  in  two  seconds — from  making  the  waxed-paper 
bag  and  filling  it  with  Jell-O,  to  putting  the  filled  bag 
and  a  recipe  folder  in  the  carton  and  closing  and 
sealing  it. 

It  is  all  very  sanitary  and  very  satisfactory. 

The  seven  flavors  of  Jell-O  are  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Lemon, 
Orange,  Cherry,  Peach,  Chocolate.  All  are  pure  fruit  flavors,  of 
course.     Each,  10  cents  at  any  grocer's. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  CO.,  LeRoy,  N.Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Ont. 


These   trade  -  mark 

Crcsc 
Crystals' 


For  CASES  OF  Stomacj 


pacKage 

arlcy 

AND  DESSERT 
FOODS 
AND  Liver  Troubles 

r  gooilt 
lie,  write 
Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


/'/ :/ 


BREAD  BOARD 

Eleven  inch  turned  and  carved  maple  bread  board 
Imported,  Sent,  prepaid,  to  any  present  subscriber  for 
securing  and  sending  us  one(l)  new  yearly  subscription 
for  American  Cookery.     Cash  price.  65c 

The  Boston  Cooking  School  Magazine  Co. 

Boston.  Mass. 


THIS  HANDY  GRINDER  ONLY  $2^ 

Needed  in  every  home.  Just  the  thing 
for  sharpening  knives,  scissors,  hatchets, 
etc.  Fastens  to  tahle  or  shelf.  Turns 
easy  with  one  hand.  Geared  for  high 
speed.  Gears  enclosed  make  it  per- 
fectly safe.  Corundum  Grinding  Wheel 
gives  keen  edge.  Knife  guide  insures 
even  grinding.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory.  Sent 
prepaid  to  any  address  for  $2.00  or 
with  our  famous  2-in-1  Flour  Sifter 
(regular  price  $1 .00)  for  only  $2  50. 


2-IN-l 


$152 


FLOUR 
SIFTER 

( Tesfed  and  approved  by 
Good  Housekeeping  Institute) 
Made  of  glass.  Sanitary — easy  to 
clean.  Has  two  compartments 
with  sifter  betw^een.  Sift  flour, 
then  turn  sifter  and  re-sift  as  often 
as  desired.  No  trouble,  no  waste, 
little  work.  Far  better,  cleaner, 
easier,  more  economical  than  old 
method. 

Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of  $1 .00 
(or  three  for  $2.00),  or  with 
Grinder,  for  only  $2.50.  Every 
housewife  needs  them  both.  Order 
today. 

Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted 
Write  for  our  liberal  proportion 

WESTERN      HARDWARE     MFG.     CO. 

858    THIRD     ST..    MILWAUKEE,    WIS. 
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speaking  of  his  delight  in  his  wife's  housekeeping,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  said: 
"My  joy  is  to  see  her  hanging  clothes  on  the  line  in  a  high  wind". 

npHERE  is  something  almost  jolly  in  a  swinging  line  of  snow-white  clothes 
-■-  dancing  in  the  sun.      Their  very  appearance  is  such  good  compensation  for 
the  work  of  washing  that  every  woman  should  be  interested  in  whatever  will  help 
make  them  whiter  and  clearer  than  ever. 

Ivory  Soap  will  do  this.  It  not  only  cleanses  clothes  thoroughly  but  because  of 
its  own  whiteness  and  quality  it  does  not  discolor  fabrics  nor  leave  streaks  and 
spots  which  defy  the  most  thorough  rhising. 

After  washing  with  Ivory  Soap,  clothes  are  as  clear  and  white  as  soap  and  water 
can  make  them.  Sun  and  wind  do  not  have  to  bleach  out  the  effect  of  the  wash- 
ing itself.  They  merely  give  the  finishing  touch  to  garments  that  one  can  be 
proud  of  the  moment  they  go  on  the  line. 


IVORY  SOAP 


99M^  PURE 


Factories  at  IvoryJale,  Ohio;  Port  loory.  New  York:  Kansas  City,  Kansas;  Hamilton,  Canada. 
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"SHO'   DATS  DE  PAPAH  AH   WANTS."  ^ 

Painud  by   Edward   V    Brewer  for  Cream  of  Wheat   Co  Copyright  1916  by   Cream  of  Wheal   Co. 
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Vol.  XXI 


AUGUST-SEPTEMBER,  1916 


No.  2 


CONTENTS   FOR   AUGUST-SEPTEMBER 

PAGE 

SUGGESTIONS      FOR      SANDWICHES      AND      SIMPLE 

DINNERS  FOR  AUGUST 97 

DELIGHTS  OF  FOOD   EATEN  AL  FRESCO.       The  Open- 
air   Salle    a   Manger   of  French  Town  and  Country  Life.     111. 

Blanche  McManus  99 

ARTISTIC     FLOWER    ARRANGEMENT    IN     FORM    OF 

GARDEN  AND  FOUNTAIN.       Ill Jane  Vos  102 

A  DOUBLE  PROFESSIONAL Ladd  Plumley  106 

WORK  AND  WAGES  VS.  YEARS     .     .     .        AHce  Whitaker  110 

NATURE'S  APPEAL        Caroline  Louise  Sumner  111 

WEATHER  TO  ORDER Helen  Forrest  112 

AUGUST       L.  M.  Thornton  114 

PHYLLIS  PROVIDES Aldis  Dunbar  115 

SIMPLIFIED  BUNGALOW  LIFE  ....      Anna  B.  Classon  116 

EDITORIALS 118 

SEASONABLE    AND    TESTED    RECIPES    (Illustrated   with 

half-tone  engravings  of  prepared  dishes)       .     .       Janet  M.  Hill  121 

MENUS,  BALANCED,  FOR  WEEK  IN  AUGUST            „       „  130 

MENUS,  BALANCED,  FOR  WEEK  IN  SEPTEMBER    „       „  131 

OUR  DAILY  BREAD  OR  THREE  MEALS  A  DAY       „       „  132 

RENUNCIATION          . Arthur  W.  Peach  134 

SUMMER  DRINKS      .......        Emma  Gary  Wallace  135 

SHAKESPEARE'S  VEGETABLES        Sarah  Graham  Morrison  137 
HOME   IDEAS  AND    ECONOMIES— Young  Squash—  Nun's 
Fritters  —  Left-Over  Macaroni  and  Rice  —  Making  and  Drinking 

Coffee  in  Europe  —  Etc 139 

QUERIES  AND   ANSWERS 143 

THE  SILVER    LINING 147 

MISCELLANEOUS 160 


$1.00  A  YEAR       Published  Ten  Times  a  Year        10c  A  COPY 

Four  Years'  Subscription^  $3.00 

Canadian  postage  20c  a  year  additional  Foreign  postage  40c. 

Entered  at  Boston  post-office  as  second-class  matter. 

Copyright,  1916,  by 

THE  BOSTON  COOKING-SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  CO. 

Pope  Bldg.,  221  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Try  this  recipe  for  making 
orange  layer  cake 

Cream  one-half  cup  Cottolene  with  one 
cup  of  sugar  until  very  light.  Add  three 
eggs,  one  at  a  time,  beating  in  each 
for  five  minutes  before  adding  another. 

Then  sift  two  teaspoons  of  baking  pow- 
der with  two  cups  of  sifted  flour,  mix- 
ing thoroughly,  and  add  to  the  other 
materials,  alternating  with  a  half  cup  of 
milk  or  water —  (water  if  the  cake  is  to 
be  eaten  while  fresh). 

Beat  the  batter  well  after  all  the  in- 
gredients are  in.  Bake  in  two  layers  in  a 
moderately  hot  oven  for  about  20 
minutes. 

Cottolene  is  superior  to  anything  else  you 
can  use  for  shortening  or  frying.  It  is 
wholesome,  its  use  is  simple,  and  it  gives 
a  delicious  flavor  to  all  foods  that  are  short- 
ened with  or  fried  in  it 

Order  a  regular  supply  of  Cottolene,  the 
Natural  Shortening,  of  your  grocer.  It  is 
put  up  in  pails  of  various  sizes  to  suit  your 
convenience. 

Write  our  General  Offices,  Chicago,  for  a  copy  of 
our  real  cook  book,  "HOME  HELPS." 

EsKSLFAIRBANK^^nyJ 


■■■M 
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Learn  Dressmaking 
on  Your  Own  Front 
Porch  This  Summer 

How  many  times  have  you 
wished  you  knew  how  to  cut  and 
fit  a  waist,  a  skirt  or  frock,  or 
make  and  trim  a  hat?  Think  how 
much  money  you  could  save  by 
making  your  own  clothes ! 

The  most  wonderful  opportun- 
ity to  become  expert  in  clothes  and 
their  making  is  open  to  you  now. 
A  practical,  thorough,  easy-lesson 
method  has  been  perfected  by  the 

Woman's  Institute  of  Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences 

to  teach  women  and  girls  by  mail,  in  their  own  homes.  By  the 
courses  it  offers  you  can  learn  on  your  own  porch  this  summer, 
in  your  spare  time,  every  phase  of  dressmaking  or  millinery. 
By  fascinating  new  methods  you  will  quickly  learn  how  to 
design  cleverly,  to  draft  patterns,  to  make  every  sort  of 
simple  or  elaborate  garment,  to  select  and 
r.se  materials,  or  to  design  and  make  all 
kinds  of  millinery.  You  can  qualify  to  make 
your  own  or  your  children's  clothes  cr  to  be 
a  dressmaker  or  milliner. 

Send  for  this  FREE  Book 

"Dressmaking  Made  Easy"  and  "Millinery 
Made  Easy"  zre  handsome  books  describing 
these  courses  in  detail.  Write  a  postal  or 
letter  today,  or  send  this  coupon,  stating 
whether  you  are  interested  in  Home  or 
Professional  Dressmaking  or  Millinery.  We 
will  send  the  right  book— /ree. 


Woman's  Institute,  Dept.l2G,  358  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Please  send  me  one  of  your  FREE  books.    I  am  interested  in 
the  subject  I  have  marked  below. 

D  Home  Dressmaking     D  Professional  Dressmaking     D  Millinery 


Name 


Specify  whether  Mrs.  or  Miss 
I     Address ^^ 


''The  Fascination  of  the  New  Housekeeping" 

THAT  is  how  members  speak  of  the  new  cor- 
respondence course  Household  Engineering, 
Scientific  Management  of  the  Home.  It  pro- 
duces results  in  housekeeping  just  as  marvelous  as 
scientific  management  in  other  industries.  It  easily 
saves  up  to  a  third  of  the  time  spent  in  housework, 
smooths  out  difficulties  and  reduces  expense.  It 
changes  indifference  to  enthusiasm  and  brings  about 
the  splendid  efficiency  attitude  of  mind  that  makes 
for  success,  health  and  happiness. 

All  who  are  interested  in  housekeeping  or  who 
would  like  help  in  their  problems  or  who  wish  to 
make  progress  in  their  life  work  are  invited  to  enroll 
(this  month)/r^^  of  charge.  Simply  write  a  post  card 
or  note  or  clip  the  following: 

Am.  School  of  Home  Ecokomics,  503  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago 
Please  enroll  me  for  your  new  course,  "Household  Engineer- 
ing." Send  details  and  directions  and  Part  I,  The  Lahor  Saving 
Kitchen,  64  pp.  and  the  remaining  eleven  (11)  Parts,  one  per 
month.  When  I  am  sure  of  the  value  of  the  course  to  me.  I 
will  pay  $8.50  in  full  (or)  I  will  send  $1.00  per  month  till  $9.00 
is  paid.  Otherwise  I  will  return  the  lesson  books  received  and 
pay  nothing. 

Signed, 

(Kindly  give  some  information  about  yourself.) 


CALIFORNIA  PRESERVED   FRUITS 

Pickles,  Relishes,  Spiced  Goods,  Jellies  and  Jams.  Ripe 
Olives  and  Olive  Oil.  Not  ordinary  factory  goods  but  clean 
pure  unadulterated  California  products  from  producer  to 
consumer.  You  want  the  best.  We  have  it.  No  trouble  to 
answer  inquiries- 

JOHN  T.  GRIFFITH 
346  Wilcox  Building  -  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Plenty  of   Fruits 


Means  the  housekeeper's  opportunity.  Now  is  tTie  time 
to  get  busy  and  put  up  for  winter  use.  Don't  depend  on 
the  stores.  Do  your  own.  It's  easy,  pleasant  and  safer. 
No  fear  of  results.  Everything  is  bound  to  come  out  right 
if  you  go  by 

Mrs.  Rorer's   Canning  and   Preserving 

It's  worth  something  to  know  that  your  time  and  materials  are  not  wasted  in 
guess  work.  Recipes  for  canning  and  preserving  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables; 
how  to  make  Marmalades,  Jams,  Fruit  Jellies  and  Butters,  Syrups,  Catsups, 
etc.;  also  Pickling  and  Drying. 

Bound  in  cloth,  75  cents;  by  mail  80  cents 

Ice  Creams,  Water  Ices,  Frozen  Puddings 

It  makes  the  mouth  water  to  read  the  good  things  in  this  book.  Delicious, 
easy  to  make,  and  money-saving.  There  are  Philadelphia  and  Neapolitan  Ice 
Creams,  Sherbets,  Water  Ices,  Frozen  Puddings,  Sorbets,  etc.,  and  Refresh- 
ments for  Social  affairs  and  Church  Suppers. 

Bound  in  cloth,  75  cents;  by  mail  80  cents 

Mrs.  Rorer's  Hot  Weather  Dishes 

Hot  weather  certainly  takes  the  edge  off  the  appetite.  Let  us  tempt  it  by 
the  array  of  delightful  dishes  Mrs.  Rorer  has  gotten  together  in  this  book. 
Easily  prepared,  giving  ease  and  comfort  to  the  perplexed  housewife. 

Bound  in  cloth,  50  cents;  by  mail  55  cents 

Mrs.  Rorer's  New  Salads 

A  hot  day  and  a  nice,  cool,  crisp  salad.  What  a  combination  !  Here  are  plenty 
for  Dinners,  Luncheons,  Suppers,  Receptions  and  for  every  day  Home  use. 

Bound  in  cloth,  75  cents;  by  mail  80  cents 

Mrs.  Rorer's  Sandwiches 

A  bewildering  array  of  Dainty  Sandwiches  for  Suppers,  Teas,  Social  Calls, 
Picnics,  School  Lunches,  etc.,  and  for  all  Emergencies. 

Bound  in  cloth,  50  cents;  by  mail  55  cents 


Sold  by  all  Book  Stores  and  Department  Stores,  or 
ARNOLD  &  COMPANY,  420  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia 
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AMERICAN   COOKERY 


BY    FANNIE    MERRITT    FARMER 

A  NEW  BOOK 
OF  COOKERY 

An  almost  indispensable  companion  volume  to  Miss 
Farmer's  "Boston  Cooking-School  Cook  Book."  It  contains 
852  recipes  upon  all  branches  not  included  in  her  older 
book,  many  of  which  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 


Over  200  UlusiraciQt 


\il.6o  net,  postpaid. 


TABLE   SERVICE 

By  LUCY  G.  ALLEN 

A  clear,  concise;  and  yet  comprehensive  exposition  of  the 
waitress'  duties,  including  not  only  laying  the  table  and  serv- 
ing, but  tray  service^  carving,  the  care  of  the  dining  room,  etc. 
"Help  for  the  troubled  hostess." — Chicago  News. 
"A  mine  of  interesting  information  for  the  housekeeper  and 
homemaker."— i^f^^/^^r'j-  Magazine. 

Fully  illustrated.     $i.2j  net,  postpaid. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.,  BOSTON 


•SOME    OPINIONS- 


"The  book  presents  the  latest 
triumphs  of  the  culinary  art,  it  is 
very  fully  and  attractively  illus- 
trated."—TV.  Y.  Sun. 
"Her  new  book  is  attractively 
supplied  with  illustrations — to 
look  at  them  makes  one  hungry — 
and  the  recipes  are  given  with  clear 
directions." —  Christian  Register, 
Boston. 

"The  book  is  very  pleasing  to  the 
eye  as  well  as  satisfactory  on  the 
practical  side." — Pittsburg  Post. 


Three  Up-to-date  Domestic  Science  Texts 


A  Guide  to  Laundry  Work  "' 


MARY  D.  CHAMBERS,  B  S.,  A.M. 

Formerly  Instructor  of  Normal  Classes  in 
Domestic  Science,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn, 
N.  T.i  Professor  of  Domestic  Economy  and  Head  of  the  Department,  The  James  Milliken  University,  Decatur, 
Illinois  ;  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Home  Economics,  and  Head  of  the  Departments,  Rockford  College,  Rock' 
ford,  Illinois. 

Cloth,  104  pages,  illustrated,  75  cents  net,  postpaid  90  cents. 

This  book  treats  in  a  very  simple  and  practical  manner  all  of  the  details  of  home  laundry  work.  The  description 
of  every  process  is  so  clear  that  the  pupil  can  readily  follow  it.  The  diagrams  of  folding  clothes  after  ironing  are 
very  clear,  detailed  and  numerous.  The  scientific  side  has  not  been  neglected.  The  reason  for  every  process  is  given, 
but  in  very  simple  language.  The  chapter  on  reagents  deals  with  simple  chemistry  applied  to  laundry  work. 


MARY  D.  CHAMBERS, 
B.S..  A.M. 


Principles  of  Food  Preparation 

Cloth,  272  pages,  37  illustrations,  $1.00  net,  postpaid  $1.15 

Designed  for  High  Schools,  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges.  Planned  on  the  inductive  system.  Each  chapter  has  5  parts: 
I.  Selected  recipes,  great  variety  from  which  to  choose,  selected  because  they  illustrate  the  principles  studied  in  the 
chapter.  II.  List  of  topics  for  study  or  discussion,  the  topics  including  correlated  subjects,  bearing  on  the  work  of 
the  chapter.  III.  Questions  on  the  lesson,  so  framed  as  to  stimulate  in  the  student  the  ability  to  generalize.  IV. 
Practical  exercises  to  encourage  original  application  of  the  principles  learned.  V.  Several  simple  experiments  in  the 
chemistry  and  analysis  of  food.  Valuable  appendices.  A  series  of  charts  of  the  composition  of  foods  as  purchased 
and  the  100  colorie  portion  of  the  same  foods  cooked.  Time  tables  for  cooking.  Detailed  list  of  the  principles  of 
food  preparation.    Style  clear  and  simple,  adapted  to  students. 

I  •        n  t.  i^         1    •  By  MARY  CHANDLER  JONES 

Lessons  in  Llementary  Cooking  ^  sfo?/o?f.r./r„^*5.si:"" 

Cloth,  272  pages,  illustrated,  $1.00  net,  postpaid  $1.15 
This  book  is  designed  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  and  also  for  use  as  a  text  book  in  such  schools 
when  a  text  book  on  cooking  is  desired.    The  book  is  divided  into  thirty-seven  chapters  or  lessons,  and  contains  a  full 
and  complete  conrse  in  cooking,  besides  outlining  supplementary  work.    This  is  just  the  book  for  which  teachers 
and  schjols  have  been  looking.    Indeed,  we  do  not  see  how  any  teacher  of  cooking  can  be  without  this  book. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


*  The  Best  Story  * 

Harold  Bell  Wright 

He 

When 


Has  Yet  Written 


Over  600,000  Copies  Sold 


A  MAN'S  A  MAN 

Cloth  12mo  $1.35 
Illustrations  and  Decorations  by  the  Author 

A  story  of  the  real  heart  of  the  life  of  the  unf enced  land  of  ranch 
and  ran^e  of  Northern  Arizona.  A  big,  novel  with  a  bi^  plot,  a 
^reat  theme — clean,  wholesome,  uplifting — a  story  of  manhood 

Also  Just  Published— Popular  Edition  — 1,000,000  Copies 

Harold  Bell  Wrist's  Great  Novel  That  Broke  All  Records 

The  Eyes  of  the  World — Selling  at  50  Cents 

You  should  see  the  Clune  Film  Producing  Co.'s  Premier  Production  of  "The  Eyes 
of  the  World,"  visualizing  the  story  in  a  Cinema-Theatrical  Entertainment 

Other  Novels  by  the  Same  Author 

That  Printer  o£  Udell's — The  Shepherd  o£  the  Hills — The  Calling,  of  Dan  Matthews 
— The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth — Their  Yesterdays 

^^hve"  The  Uncrowned  Kin^  El^'a^hf r  $i!oo 

Seven  Million  Copies  of  Harold  Bell  Wright's  Books  Have  Been  Sold 

,  THE  BOOK  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Publishers  , 

'^    E.  W.  REYNOLDS,  President  231-233  West  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO     ^^ 


Mr.  Wright's  Allegory  of  Life 
"A  literary  gem  that 


Practical  Binders  for  American  Cookery 

We  have  had  made  a  number  of  binders  in  green,  red  and  ecru  buckram, 
appropriately  lettered.  They  are  neat,  attractive  and  practical.  Each  holds 
conveniently  from  one  to  ten  copies  (a  full  year)  of  the  magazine. 

As  there  is  published  in  the  last  number  (May)  of  each  volume  a  com- 
plete index,  by  preserving  the  magazines  in  a  binder  one  will  have  at  the 
end  of  the  year  a  complete  book  on  cooking  and  household  science  always 
handy  for  reference. 

Sent  postpaid  lOr  one  (1)  new  subscription  to  American  Cookery.    Cash  Price  50c 
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Just  As 
Easy! 


I  n  s  u  re 

delicious, 
digestible 
cakes,  pas- 
try, biscuits 


and  doughnuts  by  always  using 


limon  Pure  Leaf  Lard 


You  are  sure  of  unvarying  quality — a  fact  of  which 
you  are  not  sure  when  you  risk  buying  tub  lard  ! 
,     The  flavor  of  doughnuts  and  potatoes  fried  in  *' Simon  Pure"  is 
very  much  superior  to  that  produced  by  cooking  in  ordinary  lard.    Three 
parts  of  "Simon  Pure''  go  as  far  as  four  parts  of  ordinary  lard.    Consid- 
\        ering  this  and  its  perfect  results,  *' Simon  Pure' '  is  cheapest  in  the  end. 
Pails  only  (5  sizes).    Inspected  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 

^V  Write  us  for  a  free  copy  of  Fannie  Merritt  Farmer's  ^Tastry  Wrinkles. 

"^  Address  Armour  and  Company,  Department  A  20y,  Chicago. 
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Suggestions  for  Sandwiches 

BREAD  .  .  .  White,  rye,  whole  wheat,  Graham,  French,  orange,  noisette,  Boston  brown, 
(with  and  without  raisins),  dinner  rolls,  baking  powder  biscuit,  buttercup 
biscuit,  English  mufhns,  scones  (sweetened  and  unsweetened). 

FILLING  .  .  .  Sardines,  sardines  with  sifted  egg-yolks,  anchovy  paste,  anchovies  pounded, 
deviled  ham,  ham  and  chicken  chopped  together  or  sliced  thin,  cold  pickled 
tongue,  cream  cheese  and  orange  marmalade,  cream  cheese  and  olive  butter, 
cream  cheese  and  pimientoes,  peanut  butter,  sliced  nuts  and  grated  cheese, 
cream  cheese  and  chopped  ginger  (preserved),  strawberry  jam,  raspberry 
or  strawberry  jam  and  chopped  almonds. 

TEA  HOUSE  Club,  tomato,  mayonnaise  of  lettuce  and  sliced  eggs,  chicken  salad,  hot  ham, 

QA\Tr»\Y/Tr^I-II7Q  '^'^^  cheese  (ham  or  cheese  sandwiches  dipped  in  beaten  egg  and  milk  and 

oAINlJWlL.Hilb  fried),  hot  roast  beef,  hot  broiled  bacon,  cress,  lettuce  or  cucumbers  with 

(Eaten  with  fork)  French  dressing. 


Simple  Dinners  for  Hot  Days  (August) 

{To  eliminate  long-continued  stove  heat.) 


I 

Jellied  Bouillon 

Broiled  Bluefish  or  Lakefish 

Creamed  Potatoes  Summer  Squash 

Sliced  Tomatoes  or  Cucumbers,  French  Dressing 

Peach  or  Lemon  Sherbet 

II 

Lamb  Chops,  Broiled 

White  or  Sweet  Potatoes,  Grilled 

Egg  Plant,  Saute 

Lettuce  and  Chinese  Mustard,  French  Dressing 

Sea  Moss-Farine  Blancmange,  Sliced  Peaches, 

Cream 

Iced  Tea 


III 

Rump  Tenderloin,  Broiled,  Maitre  d'Hotel 
Potatoes  Hashed  in  Milk 
Stewed  Tomatoes 
Celery 
Individual  Charlotte  Russe 

IV 

Veal  Loaf 

Creamed  Potatoes 

Cauliflower,  Hollandaise  Sauce 

Lettuce  and  Peppergrass,  French  Dressing 

Floating  Island 

Iced  Tea 


BASKET   WITH    COMPARTMENTS  FOR  COVERED 

PITCHER  AND    HANDLED   GLASSES 

FOR   ICED  TEA 
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AN  OPEN-AIR  RESTAURANT   IN  THE  BOIS  DE   BOULOGNE 


Delights  of  Food  Eaten  Al  Fresco 

Tht  Open  Air  Salles-a-M anger  of  French  Town  and  Country  Life 

By  Blanche  McManus 


SUMMER  in  France  means  life  out- 
doors, not  spasmodically,  but  as 
a  rule,  the  household  living  liter- 
ally in  the  open.  The  French  have  no 
halfway  measures;  they  live  either  in  a 
sealed-up  house  or  practically  an  grand 
air.  They  sew,  gossip,  receive  their 
friends  and  make  open-air  living-rooms  of 
their  gardens  from  the  moment  the  first 
buds  of  spring  appear. 

In  the  fair  land  of  France  the  crowning 
pleasure  of  summertime  means  meals 
taken  out  of  doors.  The  French  at  home, 
while    touring    or   holiday-making,    de- 


mand to  be  fed  out  of  doors;  indeed,  they 
would  consider  themselves  defrauded  of 
the  best  part  of  their  outing,  if  condemned 
to  eat  in  a  stuffy  salle  a  manger  when 
the  leaves  are  on  the  trees  and  the  sun  is 
brightly  shining,  and  as  they  have  a  de- 
lightful fashion  of  making  a  pleasurable 
function  of  the  prosaic  process  of  feeding, 
idling  in  the  country  holds  out  the  great 
attraction  of  al  fresco  meals.  So  it  is 
that  one  finds  himself  catered  for  in  the 
open  air  at  hotels  and  restaurants  of  all 
classes  and  importance  throughout  la 
belle  France.      And   few  there  are  who 
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would  object  to  what  is  really  a  picnic 
without  any  of  the  attendant  ennuies 
that  meals  out  of  doors  usually  entail. 
The  Parisian  out-of-doors  cafe-restau- 
rants (note  that  it  must  be  thus  hyphen- 
ated, if  it  is  a  place  where  meals  are 
served,  a  cafe  alone  being  a  place  where 
drinks  only  may  be  had)  decorate  not 
unpleasingly  the  broad  pavements  of 
the  tree-shaded  boulevards  of  ah  the 
quartiers.  Their  brightly  tinted  chairs 
and  wicker  tables,  set  out  with  snowy 
napery,  fluttering  in  both  winter  and 
summer  breezes,  are  marshalled  in 
long  rows  on  what  is  styled  the  terrasse 


GARDEN  OF  AN  OLD  WAYSIDE   INN 


of  the  restaurant,  which  is  but  a  slice  of 
the  sidewalk,  leaving  only  a  narrow  thor- 
oughfare for  the  passerby,  overflowing 
even  into  the  street  itself  on  fete-days, 
when  all  true  Parisians  flock  to  these  gay 
open-air  dining-rooms  for  the  better  part 
of  their  day's  amusement. 

Along  what  the  Parisian  calls  "les 
Grands  Boulevards,"  the  spacious,  linked 
up  series  of  tree-lined  thoroughfares, 
which  form  the  main  artery  of  the  lively, 
beating  heart  of  the  ville  lumiere,  are 
to  be  found  dozens  of  these  sidewalk 
annexes  to  the  establishments  of  the 
famous  purveyors  of  the  best  French 
cuisine.  There  may  be  a  screen 
of  a  thin  dado  of  evergreens, 
placed  in  ornamental  tubs,  or, 
more  unblushingly,  all  may  be 
in  the  open,  as  once  French  roy- 
alty dined  in  sight  of  all  the 
world. 

Then  these  dining-rooms  of 
the  Paris  boulevards  furnish 
what  may  be  styled  the  box- 
seats,  from  which  to  view  the 
kaleidoscopic,  passing-show  of 
the  gay  capital.  The  many 
varied,  interesting  and  astonish- 
ing and  amusing  types  of  the 
deux  mondes,  so  wonderfully 
represented  here,  actually  brush 
past  one's  luncheon  or  dinner 
table  and  furnish  the  sauce 
piquante  that  gives  the  true  zest 
to  the  recherche  plats,  creations 
of  some  celebrated  chef,  which 
are  served  in  this  gayety-charged 
atmosphere  of  Paris  en  plein  air. 
It  is,  however,  that  sylvan 
paradise  of  the  Parisians,  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  whose  leafy 
alleys  and  flower  decorated  gar- 
den plots  form  the  ideal  staging 
for  open-air  repasts  unequalled 
by  any  other  of  Paris'  al  fresco 
dining-rooms.  There  are  a 
dozen  or  more  of  these  restau- 
rants of  the  Bois,  many  of  them 
housed  in  ornamental  pavilions 
or  artfully  rustic  chalets,  dotted 
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over  the  green  vistas,  whose 
reputations  are  not  alone  for 
their  famous  cuisine,  but  for  the 
unique  facilities  they  offer  for 
enjoying  a  meal  under  spread- 
ing chestnut  trees  or  to  the 
accompaniment  of  soft-sighing 
breezes  through  stately  pines, 
within  sight  almost  of  Paris' 
shops.  For  this  they  have 
become  international  in  their 
fame. 

Among  the  memories  of  Paris 
days  and  nights  there  flits,  as  a 
bright  painted  butterfly  hovers 
over  brilliant  summer  flowers, 
pictures  of  gay  luncheon  par- 
ties, or  groups  of  afternoon-tea 
votaries,  picturesquely  disposed 
around  the  little  tables  on  the 
banks  of  the  tiny  rose-bowered 
lake  dotted  with  swans,  the 
mis-en-scene  of  the  open-air  din- 
ing salles  of  the  Pavilion  d' 
Armenonville,  or  the  clematis- 
perfumed  domain  of  the  Pre 
Catalan's  group  of  chalet  res- 
taurants. 

Again  these  reminiscences  du 
gourmet    will    be    spangled,    as 
with    a   dance   of  fireflies  on    a 
southern  night,  with  the  glitter 
of  evening  hours  at  the  Chateau 
de  Madrid,  stately  as  a  veritable 
Renaissance    chateau,    and   the 
most  frequented  of  all  the  chic 
Bois  resorts,  its  open  court  yard  dining- 
room  representative  with  a  throng   of 
mondains  of  many  circles  within  circles 
and  without  circles,  which  make  up  the 
complex,  mysterious,  often  dubious,  but 
always     entertaining     and    fascinating 
social   system   of   the   constellations  of 
Paris.     It  is  as  a  fete-champetre  of  the 
old    court    days    at    Versailles,     when 
Louis    XIV    first    set    the    fashion    of 
dining  out  of  doors  in  France. 

All  these  al  fresco  restaurants  of  the 
Bois  are  high  in  popular  favor  for  wed- 
ding breakfasts,  chic  Parisian  bridal 
parties  considering  it  the  crowning  joy 
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COURTYARD  OF  THE   HOSTELLERIE  GUILLAUAIE  LE 
C0NQUER.\NT 

of  an  auspicious  day  to  have  their 
wedding  breakfast,  which  is  really  a 
banquet  of  prodigious  proportions,  under 
the  trees  of  Paris'  great  dooryard  park. 
Saturda}^  the  popular  bridal  day  of  the 
Parisians,  sees  a  continual  stream  of 
bridal  processions  about  to  celebrate  the 
day  by  sitting  down  to  a  many-course 
luncheon  served  and  prepared  beside  the 
tinkling  music  of  the  "Cascades,"  about 
which  is  circled  a  colony  of  out-of-door 
eating  places. 

War's   prelude   did   dim   the   custom 
during  the  first  feverish  months  when 
(Continued  on  page  152) 


Artistic  Flower  Arrangement  in  the  Form  of  Gardens 

and  Fountains 


By  Jane  Vos 


WHEN  you  and  I  were  young, 
dears,"  it  was  different.  We 
reverently  trod  the  pebbly 
paths  in  Grandma's  formal  garden, 
listening  with  awe  to  the  "Snip!  Snip!" 
of  her  relentless  scissors.  Meantime, 
short-stemmed  larkspurs,  bachelor  but- 
tons, lady  slippers,  sweet-scented  clove 
pinks  and  all  the  rest  of  the  old-fashioned 
flowers  tumbled  riotously  into  our  bas- 
kets. When  this  daily  flower-gather- 
ing rite  was  over.  Little  Boy  Blue  and 
the  Brownie  minced  sedately  by  Grand- 
ma's side,  each  helping  to  carry  the 
precious  floral  receptacles.  After- 
wards, we  filled  the  vases  with  crystal 
water  from  the  spring,  and  "arranged" 
the  flowers.  Cannot  you  just  close  your 
eyes  and  see  the  big  Chinese  vase  Sailor 
Uncle  Ben  brought  from  over  the  seas? 
And  such  a  conglomeration  as  it  was 
when  it  was  filled  with  roses,  nastur- 
tiums, bachelor  buttons,  lady  slippers;, 
and  even  the  sweet-scented  clove  pinks! 
Perhaps  the  Brownie  and  Little  Boy 
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Blue  were  each  privileged  to  arrange  a 
prim  little  nosegay,  apiece,  of  these 
same  vari-colored  flowers,  encasing  them 
in  lace-edged,  paper  flower-holders, 
afterwards  walking  decorously  beside 
Grandmother  to  the  Big  White  House 
where  the  Sick-a-bed  Lady  lived. 

That  was  in  the  Long  Ago.  Now- 
a-days  it  is  different.  There  are  no  more 
mixed  nosegays,  except  in  our  imagina- 
tion, and  the  one  that  is  best  remem- 
bered has  a  sprig  of  amaranth  tucked 
away  in  the  heart   o'   it. 

Like  the  Japanese,  we  are  aiming  at 
simplicity,  especially  in  our  flower  ar- 
rangement. The  single  rose  with  its 
own  foliage  reposing  gracefully  in  a  tall 
vase;  the  loosely  arranged  cluster  of 
sweet  peas,  or  Poeticus  Narcissus,  quite 
nearly  approach  the  Japanese  idea  of 
cherry  and  peach  blossoms,  or  a  lovely 
cluster  of  wistaria  arranged  in  an  ap- 
propriate receptacle  in  the  tokonoma — 
the  place  of  honor  in  a  Japanese  house- 
hold. 

Elaborate  banks  of  roses,  lilies,  maiden- 
hair fern  and  floral  whatnots,  reposing 
on  ostensible  wall  mirrors  in  the  center 
of  the  dining-room  table,  are  no  longer 
considered  in  good  form.  The  simpler 
the  arrangement  of  the  new  center- 
piece, the  better,  according  to  art- 
nouveau  methods,  in  order  that  those 
who  surround  the  festal  board,  be  they 
the  members  of  our  own  family,  or 
guests  bidden  to  accept  our  hospital- 
ity, may  be  able  to  see  those  opposite. 
Is  there  anything  more  exasperating 
than  to  sit  at  a  luncheon  table  and  be 
obliged  to  crane  your  neck,  first  this 
way,  then  that,  in  a  vain  effort  to  be- 
hold your  vis-a-vis  when  addressing  her  ? 

Then,  too,  there  is  something  about 
the  formal  arrangement  of  flowers  that 
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is  blatantly  disquieting,  like  the  effect 
of  brilliant  red  or  crude  figured  wall 
papers. 

AH  the  shops,  from  the  florist's  to  the 
department  store,  now  show  an  assort- 
ment of  flower  receptacles  that  are  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  old-fashioned 
tall  vase.  The  new  holder  is  a  modest, 
shahow  affair,  and  it  comes  in  all  shapes, 
sizes  and  colors.  There  are  Japanese 
Seiji  bowls  in  green  and  yellow;  there 
are  blue  and  white  Canton  ones  that 
remind  us  of  Grandma's  best  dishes; 
there  are  the  most  heavenly  iridescent 
blue  ones  imaginable  —  so  blue  that  they 
are  green  like  the  tear-bottles  of  the 
ancients,  to  say  nothing  of  a  long  list 
of  Grubes,  both  real  and  imitation. 
These  range  from  the  ten-cent  store 
variety  up  to  the  cut-glass  and  silver 
epergne;  but  nothing  more  beautifully 
effective  can  be  chosen  than  one  of  the 
pure  white  china  or  plain  colored  re- 
ceptacles. Many  of  these  are  inexpen- 
sive and  when  complete  are  as  strik- 
ing as  those  that  cost  a  small  fortune. 
It  is  all  a  matter  of  taste  and  color  ef- 
fect. 

A  pure  white  china  "pond,"  for  ex- 
ample, arranged  with  Poeticus  Nar- 
cissi in  a  holder,  as  pictured,  a  few  blos- 
soms scattered  carelessly  about  in  the 
water,  is  given  a  striking  bit  of  color  by 
the  yellow  centered  blossoms,  the  blue- 
bird perched  on  the  edge  of  the  bowl,  and 
the  brilliantly  tinted  blue,  gold  and 
black  butterfly  poised  over  a  clump  of 
the  blossoms.  Here,  too,  one  gets  the 
effect  of  shadows,  when  the  delicate 
petals  are  reflected  in  the  water.  Hover- 
ing at  the  base  of  the  flower  stems  on 
the  holder  are  two  bluebirds,  placed  with 
their  bills  together.  Could  anything 
be  lovelier?  The  cost  of  this  par- 
aphernalia  did   not   exceed   one  dollar. 

Butterflies  and  china  birds  of  all  colors 
and  varieties  are  for  sale  in  nearly 
every  general  shop  in  the  land  since 
this  new  arrangement  of  flowers  first  be- 
gan to  have  a  vogue.  Our  butterfly 
and  bird  specimens  may  thus  adorn^our 
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flower  gardens  in  miniature,  instead  of 
reposing  in  dust-covered  glass  cases  as 
of  yore.  If  we  have  no  such  specimens 
(and  who  has  not  at  least  one  or  two?) 
there  are  wood-flber  butterflies  painted 
so  cleverly  that  they  resemble  the 
natural  ones  enough  almost  to  defy  de- 
tection. These  sell  from  ten  cents  up. 
China  birds  are  also  in  evidence  in  most 
of  the  shops,  and  with  a  bit  of  plastico 
or  a  daub  of  glue,  preferabh^  the  former, 
the}^  may  be  poised  in  the  most  life- 
like fashion  wherever  desired.  Wax 
water-lilies,  too,  in  all  colors  are  for  sale 
at  twenty-five  cents  apiece,  and  one  or 
two   of  these,  resting   on   their  natural 
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MOTHER  AND    BABY    BASKET 

looking  waxen  green  pads,  add  much  to 
a  flower  fountain.  With  goldfish  at 
five  cents  apiece,  one  may  combine  an 
aquarium  with  this  flower  garden. 

One  of  the  loveliest  arrangements 
ever  seen,  which  may  offer  a  suggestion 
to  some  one  who  would  do  likewise,  was 
that  presented  to  a  young  mother.  It 
was  similar  to  the  one  just  described, 
but  instead  of  the  two  birds  poised  in 
the  clump  of  narcissi,  there  was  a  beau- 
tiful white  stork  carrying  a  baby  in  his 
yellow  beak.  Could  any  floral  offer- 
ing have  given  more  pleasure?  To  be 
sure  flowers  fade,  but  the  receptacle 
with  its  holder  and  the  stork  are  last- 
ing reminders  of  the  giver,  and  ten 
cents'  worth  of  flowers  a  week  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  making  such  a  foun- 
tain a  perpetual  joy.  These  storks  are 
difficult  to  find,  so  it  would  be  well  to 
keep  an  eye  out  for  one  before  it  is 
needed.  A  little  hoard  of  such  inexpen- 
sive accessories  will  be  found  useful  when 
they  are  required  at  a  moment's  notice. 
A  Japanese  store,  and  the  basement  of 
most  department  shops  are  good  places 
for  such  miscellaneous  shopping. 

At  a  "Sweet  Sixteen"  birthday  party 


the  decorations  were  white  marguerite 
daisies.  The  center  table  arrangement 
was,  therefore,  very  simple.  An  inex- 
pensive imitation  Giube  receptacle  was 
supported  by  three  grinning  little  Gods 
of  Luck.  Surmounting  the  daisies,  as 
if  just  poised  for  flight,  was  a  butter- 
fly  in   real    Brazilian   colorings. 

In  Grandma's  day  we  arranged  our 
daffy-down-dillies  as  primly  as  all  the 
rest  of  our  flowers,  frequently  violat- 
ing good  taste  and  our  innate  sense  of 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things  by  using 
them  in  mixed  bouquets.  No  one  would 
think  of  doing  so  nowadays,  any  more 
than  we  would  wear  seal  rings  on  our 
thumbs  and  forefingers,  unless  as  re- 
minders! 

Glass  receptacles  set  on  a  circular 
table  mirror  are  much  used  for  these 
blossoms,  but  nothing,  to  my  notion,  is 
so  lovely  as  a  yellow  receptacle.  Such 
a  symphony  in  yellow  was  seen  re- 
cently. Oddly  enough  it  proved  to  be  a 
plebian,  bread  mixing-bowl,  late  from  the 
culinary    department    of    its    respected 
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menage;  but  when  the  blossoms  were 
arranged  loosely  in  the  holder,  their 
slender  green  ribboned  fronds  reflect- 
ing in  the  water  over  a  yellow  water- 
lily  and  its  pad,  this  particular  floral 
offering  was  a  joy  to  be  remembered 
by  its  recipient.  Aside  from  the  ten- 
cent  flower  holder  and  the  twenty-five 
cent  water-lily,  its  cost  was  nothing. 

Did  you  ever  attend  a  Kewpie  party? 
If  not,  originate  one  at  once.  Since 
meeting  the  mother  of  the  Kewpies, 
sweet,  smiling  Rose  Harris  O'Neill,  the 
Kewpie  babies  have  given  a  new  thrill 
of  joy  to  my  heart.  As  a  result,  such 
an  affair  was  given  in  honor  of  a  small 
li;^e  Kewpie,  as  a  birthday  celebration,^ 
also.  There  were  Kewpie  souvenirs, 
to  be  sure,  and  in  the  center  of  the  table 
was  a  pink  and  white  Kewpie  baby  tak- 
ing a  morning  dip,  presumably — in  a 
pink  and  white  fountain,  on  the  edge 
of  which  perched  a  bluebird  for  hap- 
piness. Indigo  blue  asters  matched  the 
blue  of  his  Kewpie  and  Birdship's  eyes. 
Kewpie  cookies  and  candies,  and  other 
Kewpie  goodies  made  glad  the  hearts 
of  all  the  dear  Kewpie  kiddies  present. 

Floral  baskets  are  sometimes  desired 
for  some  formal,  special  occasion — May 
Day  festivities,  graduation,  home  and 
church  weddings,  and  as  an  offering  to 
a  young  mother,  perhaps.  In  the  ar- 
rangement of  such,  there  is  a  wide  lat- 
itude, but  even  so,  it  will  be  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  old-time  basket  of  a  few 
years  ago.  Then,  sweet  alyssum  and 
a  conglomeration  of  other  flowers  were 
broken  off  close  to  their  stems,  after 
which  they  were  tightly  wired  to  tooth- 
picks. The  life  was  thus  squeezed  out 
of  them  to  start  with.  By  the  aid  of 
these  toothpicks,  however,  the  floral 
sprig  was  thrust  into  its  bed  of  green 
spagnum  moss.  There  is  the  same 
modus  operandi  today,  but  the  effect  is 
quite  different.  The  moss-lined  basket 
(if  the  flowers  are  to  retain  their  pristine 
freshness),  toothpicks  and  wire,  the  lat- 
ter wound  rather  loosely  about  the  stem 


in  order  not  to  cut  it,  result  in  an  ar- 
rangement that  is  superb.  Roses,  pan- 
sies  and  lilies-of-the-valley  blend  es- 
pecially well,  when  the  latter  tower  their 
waxen  cups  high  above  their  sister 
blooms. 

There  is  a  table  arrangement  used  much 
in  Germany, which  has  now  found  its  way 
to  America,  though  it  is  still  by  no  means 
common.  The  German  frau  calls  it 
"Lazy  Susan,"  but  it  is  entirelv  differ- 
ent from  our  product  used  for  salt 
and  pepper  shakers.  Its  only  point  of 
similarity  is  the  swivel  upon  which  it 
turns.  The  one  which  joys  my  heart  is 
of  mahogany,  and  it  turns  automatically 
at  the  slightest  touch.  It  contains  seven 
china  dishes,  six  of  which  are  trapezoids, 
the  center  one  being  octagonal.  The 
trapezoids  fit  about  the  center  octagon, 
forming  a  perfect  whole. 

In  these  seven  dishes  a  whole  meal  is 
sometimes  served, on  informal  occasions, 
and  for  afternoon  tea,  or  even  luncheon 
affairs  this  particular  accessory  is  most 
useful  and  picturesque,  as  it  provides 
receptacles  for  the  different  edibles  that 
go  with  such  a  ceremony.  The  octagonal 
dish  in  the  center  is  just  the  right  size 
for  a  fiower  holder,  and  when  arranged 
with  daffodils,  daisies  or  any  tall  flowers, 
the  tout  ensemble  is  perfect.  On  one  oc- 
casion it  held  a  half  dozen  Poeticus  Nar- 
cissi in  graduated  lengths.  These  hos- 
pitably inclined  their  dainty  heads  and 
green  fronds  over  the  different  dish  com- 
partments— the  pink  and  white  pepper- 
mints, maraschino-cherried  chocolates, 
green  mints,  robin's-egg  blue  pecans, 
Japanese  ginger,  candied  fruit,  marsh- 
mallows,  macaroons,  etc. 

The  "Lazy  Susan"  under  discussion 
has  white  china  dishes  with  gold  bands, 
"but  there  are  many  shown  in  the  depart- 
ment stores  and  Japanese  shops  in  other 
ware, — blue  and  white,  green  and  white, 
and  yellow.  Such  ^  treasure  makes  an 
exceptionally  useful  and  attractive 
flower-holder,  thus  combining  nearly 
every  feature  of  service. 


A  Double  Professional 

By  Ladd  Plumley 


BROOK  PEMBLETON  was  puz- 
zled to  the  limit  of  puzzledom. 
Was  the  woman  opposite  her 
just  right  as  to  head?  That  is  on  the 
inside.  The  outside,  with  its  mass  of 
short  curls,  was  hardly  conventional  — 
and,  yes,  as  Brook's  clear  eyes  took  in 
a  line  of  demarcation  over  the  powdered 
forehead,  she  was  certain.  Surely  the 
outside  was  a  wig,  and  in  its  flaunting 
way  a  most  unpleasant  wig. 

**You  see  I  want  things  a  little  —  how 
shall  I  explain?  Different?  Folks  like 
a  change.  Goodness  knows,  I  don't 
wonder!  I've  seen  the  time,  if  I  could 
have  broken  away  from  pots  and  pans 
and  got  a  change,  I'd  have  done  most 
anything.  That  was  a  sight  of  time 
ago  —  when  Ezra  was  alive.  Before 
all  this  came,"  and  the  red  pudgy  hand, 
glittering  with  a  surplus  of  rings,  swung 
out,  as  Brook  again  glanced  around 
her  at  the  amazing  bizarreness  of  the 
reception-room  where  she  and  Mrs. 
Wallace  sat.  The  principal  eye-grabber 
was  a  fire  screen,  a  screen  like  a  stained- 
glass  window,  only  instead  of  a  St.  Paul 
or  a  Madonna  was  a  color-screaming 
parrot  with  a  mighty  bunch  of  purple 
grapes  in  its  gilded  beak. 

"I  always  have  in  my  repertoire  nice 
old-fashioned  things  and  two  or  three 
of  what  can  be  called  novelties,"  said 
the  girl. 

*T  ain't  much  on  foreign  tongues," 
remarked  Mrs.  Wallace,  glancing  doubt- 
fully at  Brook.  The  broad  face  was  a 
grotesque  attempt  to  make  a  rough  hon- 
est countenance  refined  with  the  use  of 
powder  and  —  if  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged —  some  rouge. 

*'I  mean,"  added  the  girl,  "my  pro- 
gram includes  both  old-fashioned 
things  and  some  of  the  newest  —  classi- 
cal and  popular. ' ' 

"Seems  to  me  they  sometimes  give  it 


another  word  —  but  this  morning  I 
don't  remember.  Seems  to  me  it's 
something  like  what's  in  the  Bible  — • 
what  the  Children  of  Israel  ate  in  the 
wilderness  —  you  know  —  yes,  manna! 
I've  always  thought  it  must  have  been 
awful  slim  eating  —  though  it  was  food 
as  must  have  set  light  on  the  stomach 
and  might  be  good  for  folks  traveling 
in  such  heat  and  sand." 

Brook  was  more  puzzled  than  ever. 
What  had  manna  to  do  with  a  program 
of  songs  for  an  afternoon  reception? 
Then  it  flashed  to  her  mind  what  the 
strange  woman  meant. 

"Manna,  manna!"  said  the  girl.  "I 
see.  You  mean  menu  —  though  we 
don't  frequently  use  menu  in  just  that 
way." 

"That's  it!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wallace, 
flashing  out  the  pudgy  hands  again. 
"I  knew  it  was  something  like  manna. 
That's  the  way  I  seen  it  in  Chicago  and 
'Frisco  hotels.  But  it  don't  matter. 
Call  it  as  you  please  so  long  as  the  folks 
gets  their  fill  and  have  a  real  nice  time. 
Make  it  old-fashioned  or  new-fangled 
and  I'll  be  satisfied  —  only  if  you  ask  me, 
old-fashioned,  says  I." 

At  the  agency  in  Boston,  Brook  had 
been  told  that  Mrs.  Wallace  was  a 
wealthy  widow  and  that  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  fair  payment. 
As  yet,  however,  nothing  had  been  said 
concerning  money.  It  would  be  best 
to  have  an  understanding. 

"Then  it  is  all  arranged,"  said  Brook, 
"except — " 

"Yes,  yes,"  hastily  interposed  Mrs. 
Wallace.  "You  mean  the  pay.  Now 
what  do  you  professionals  expect  — 
for  just  one  day?  You  see,  although  I 
live  in  a  big  house  and  all,  I  get  along 
mostly  as  I  always  have.  With  so 
many  poor  folks  and  hospitals  and 
everything  seems  as  if  it  ain't  just  right 
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to  indulge  yourself  —  the  way  I  see 
some  folks  do.  As  I  said,  I  don't  know 
about  what  professionals  expect." 

"I  get  as  high  as  twenty-five  dollars 
for  such  an  occasion,"  replied  Brook. 
"Not  as  often  as  I  would  like  but  that  is 
my  charge.    The  agency — "- 

"Seems  like  a  big  price,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Wallace.  "Though  it  ain't  as  if 
every  little  while  I  was  giving  such 
doings.     Still  —  twenty-five  dollars!" 

"If  you  feel  that  way,  let  us  say 
twenty,"  said  Brook.  "I  shouldn't 
want  you  to  think  I  was  overcharging 
you.    The  agency — " 

"Even  twenty  seems  big,"  said  Mrs. 
Wallace .  ' ' There 's  lots  of  other  expenses .' 
And  there  are  so  many  ways  to  use  all 
the  money  around  loose  —  not  alto- 
gether on  myself,  you  understand. 
Goodness  knows  I've  got  heaps  and 
more  of  things  that  Ezra  gave  me 
before  he  died;  things  I  never  expected 
to  have  and  heaps  more  than  I  can  ever 
use.  But,  after  all,  folks  now-a-days 
set  a  store  by  what  you  called  it  and 
what  some  call  the  word  like  manna. 
But  —  pshaw!  I  ain't  much  on  bar- 
gaining—  not  now-a-days.  I  wouldn't 
like  you  and  the  agency  to  think  that 
I  was  beating  you  down  —  that  ain't 
my  way.  Fifty  years  from  now  it'll  be 
all  the  same.  We'll  settle  it  at  twenty- 
five.  Though  there  was  a  time  when 
twenty-five  would  have  carried  Ezra 
and  me  for  a  month.  But  I  do  think  if 
you  go  into  a  thing  you  ought  to  see 
it  through.    We'll  say  twenty-five." 

The  matter  of  payment  settled,  a 
parting  as  voluminous  as  everything 
connected  with  the  expansive  lady  of 
the  curly  head  and  the  great  house  took 
place.  A  jangling  call -bell  was  rung  and 
a  maid  appeared  —  the  buxom  and 
pleasant  girl  who  had  showed  Brook 
into  the  reception  room  and  now  con- 
ducted her  toward  the  front  door. 

As  Brook  and  the  maid  passed  through 
the  hall  the  girl  noticed  three  women 
who  were  seated  near  the  door.  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  the  three  were  servants, 


perhaps  applying  for  a  position.  The 
looks  they  directed  toward  one  another 
were  not  friendly  —  they  can  be  roughly 
described  as  scowls  fringed  with  venom. 

Brook  took  her  way  to  the  railroad 
station,  and  before  her  train  for  Boston 
came  in  she  again  ran  into  the  three 
women.  It  would  have  been  difficult 
not  to  overhear  the  upbraidings  of 
Mrs.  Wallace  which  the  three  exchanged. 
The  upbraidings  were  vigorous;  they 
were  more  than  vigorous  —  they  were 
more  venomous  than  the  looks  ex- 
changed in  Mrs.  Wallace's  hall.  Some- 
thing was  vindictively  thrown  out  about 
the  "cheek  of  the  fat  old  curly-head, 
who  wanted  a  cook  for  just  one  night." 
One  of  the  others  added,  "Sure  and  she 
wouldn't  pay  me  more  than  the  exact 
fare  for  th'  comin'!  May  she  git  her 
fare  to  purgatory  —  and  may  I  be  there 
to  see!  'Tis  the  sudden-rich  as  stirs 
me.  A  job  at  cooking'  for  th'  space 
av  one  day!  Whin  we  all  shows  our 
testimonials,  we're  informed  she's  en- 
gaged our  superior.  I  ask  ye,  would  it 
be  stirrin'  ye  to  the  gizzard?  I  ask  ye?" 
She  stared  at  the  singer  as  if  Brook 
could  answer  the  question. 

The  girl  was  amused  by  this  exchange 
of  vituperations  on  the  part  of  the  three 
unsuccessful  applicants.  The  full  ap- 
preciation, however,  of  the  humor  of 
the  situation  did  not  come  to  her  until 
the  afternoon  of  the  engagement. 

Meantime,  when  an  idle  moment  came 
in  the  midst  of  her  rounds  of  teaching, 
the  girl's  mind  turned  in  the  direction  of 
the  great  house,  with  its  bewigged  lady 
of  strange  confusion  of  speech,  her  flash- 
ing, pudgy  hands,  her  broad  face  — 
disfigured  but  honest  face,  —  and  the 
coming  reception,  where  the  singer  had 
promised  both  old-fashioned  things  and 
novelties  to  one  who  confused  a  musical 
program  with  the  light  nourishment  of 
the  Children  of  Israel  in  the  sands  and 
heat  of  the  desert. 

The  reception  was  to  be  at  four 
o'clock,  to  be  followed,  as  Mrs.  Wallace 
had  explained,  by  "the  dinner  at  seven," 
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The  lady  had  added,  "Seems  like  a  late 
time  for  meat  food  —  and  it  must  set 
heavy  on  the  stomach.  Still,  if  folks 
are  used  to  it,  maybe  it  ain't  more  harm- 
ful than  eating  pie  for  breakfast  — 
though  as  for  me,  give  me  my  dinner  at 
noon!" 

If  the  reception  was  fixed  for  four 
o'clock,  considered  Brook,  and  the 
dinner  at  seven,  she  could  certainly  plan 
to  return  to  Boston  by  six  or  thereabouts. 

It  was  really  important  that,  on  that 
day,  Brook  should  get  back  to  Boston 
early  in  the  evening.  This  was  not  a 
professional  reason.  On  that  evening 
she  had  promised  to  answer  a  question 
that  some  girls  never  have  an  opportun- 
ity to  answer  at  all,  and  that  to  any  girl 
must  seem  a  rather  exciting  question. 

For  Brook  the  question  was  hardly  as 
exciting  as  it  must  be  generally.  She 
had  known  the  man,  Clarence  Cobb, 
ever  since  her  earliest  girlhood.  Since 
he  had  moved  to  New  York  they  had 
corresponded,  and  with  much  regularity. 
He  was  now  coming  to  receive  Brook's 
answer  to  the  question  that  the  girl  for 
some  time  had  seen  was  inevitable, 
although  she  would  have  much  pre- 
ferred it  should  be  delayed  or,  perhaps, 
not  asked  at  all. 

Are  girls  sometimes  sure  until  they 
answer  the  **yes"  or  ''no"  what  the 
answer  will  be?  For  one,  I  doubt  it. 
At  all  events,  in  Brook's  case,  the  an- 
swer in  her  mind  was  sometimes  "yes" 
and  frequently  "no."  Yet  the  girl 
was  not  generally  indecisive.  To  earn 
your  living  in  teaching  singing,  however, 
with  an  all-too-infrequent  concert  or 
reception,  was  work  of  the  hardest. 
And  Clarence  Cobb,  while  not  wealthy, 
offered  a  share  in  a  pleasingly  large 
professional  income.  Did  she  really 
love  him?  He  was  a  man  that  any  girl 
would  be  proud  to  have  for  a  husband, 
if  she  loved  him.  Did  she?  Sometimes 
she  felt  so  harried  and  confused  that  she 
could  have  almost  pitched  a  coin, 
Clarence  "heads"  and  music  lessons 
a  toilsome  "tails,"  and  let  it  go  at  that. 


As  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  Mrs. 
Wallace's  reception  came  nearer  and 
nearer.  Brook's  mind — and  perhaps  her 
heart  —  simulated  the  beam  of  an  old- 
fashioned  scale,  with  "no"  and  "yes" 
in  the  respective  pans.  It  seemed  to 
the  distracted  girl  that  a  mote  on  one 
side  or  the  other  would  determine  which 
way  the  scale  would  tremble  to  its 
decision. 

I  am  inclined  to  throw  in  the  remark 
that,  if  "matches  are  made  in  heaven", 
there  must  be  times  when  the  angel- 
craftsman  of  the  chains  must  hold  his 
hammer  suspended  in  mid-air,  in- 
decisively,  before  he  forges  into  place  the 
final  link.  Indeed,  there  may  be  times 
when  even  as  the  hammer  descends  it 
shatters  into  fragments  the  link  which 
the  second  before  the  intention  was  to 
rivet  into  place. 

On  the  afternoon  designated,  it  was 
with  hopes  that  the  fluttering  indeci- 
sion of  her  heart  would  affect  the  vocal 
chords,  that  Brook  took  the  suburban 
train  to  the  town  of  Mrs.  Wallace's 
reception.  She  was  very  early.  With 
all  the  garishness  of  the  house,  she  had 
doubts  of  the  grand  piano;  the  piano 
she  had  glanced  at  with  misgiving  —  a 
piano  of  gilt  with  absurd  bronze  cupids 
fluttering  up  its  massive  legs. 

She  had  no  accompanist  and  she 
wished  to  familiarize  herself  with  the 
tone  of  the  cupid  monstrosity,  as  well 
as  test  the  spaces  in  the  great  rooms 
which  she  must  fill  with  her  voice.  She 
took  a  cab  at  the  station,  gained  the  big 
house  and  the  entrance. 

"Mrs.  Wallace  says  you're  to  go 
around  to  the  kitchen  door,"  said  the 
buxom  maid. 

Thinking  that  the  house  was  in  an 
upheaval  and  the  front  hall  perhaps 
temporarily  blocked.  Brook  followed  the 
directions  of  the  maid  and  presented 
herself  at  a  back  entrance,  where  a  stout 
heavy-featured  woman  admitted  her. 

With  curious  eyes  the  woman  stared 
at  the  girl.  "You  can  leave  your  things 
in  that  room,"  she  said,  pointing  into  a 
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room  which  was  evidently  a  servants' 
sitting  room  and  which  adjoined  a  hall- 
way that  opened  into  a  great  kitchen. 
"Mrs.  Wallace  will  be  here  in  a  mo-' 
ment,"  continued  the  woman,  still  eyeing 
the  girl  with  staring  eyes.  ''She's  been 
mighty  nervous  about  your  showing 
up.  Though  I  said  that  these  here 
professionals'  have  things  down  to  a  fine 
point  and  you  would  be  here  in  lots  of 
time.  Still,  seems  to  me  the  big  turkey 
ought  to  go  in  before  very  long — though, 
of  course, —  I  ain't  a  professional." 

Very  much  puzzled.  Brook  laid  aside 
her  hat  and  wraps.  She  retained  her 
music  roll.  The  woman  hastened  away 
and  a  moment  later  was  heard  giving  to 
her  mistress  the  news  that  ''the  profes- 
sional, ma'am,  has  come,  just  as  I  said 
she  would." 

A  few  minutes  later,  Mrs.  Wallace 
hastened  to  where  Brook  was  standing, 
the  lady's  broad  face  very  good-natured 
but  red  and  strained  with  anxiety. 

"My  goodness!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wal- 
lace. "You  did  give  me  an  awful  scare! 
I  thought  you'd  never  come.  But  I 
suppose,  being  as  your're  a  professional, 
you  know  your  business." 

Brook  attempted  to  put  in  a  question, 
but  Mrs.  Wallace's  excited  voice  con- 
tinued. You'll  have  to  get  an  apron  to 
cover  up  that  dress — •  it's  plain  as  can  be, 
but  any  one  can  see  it  becomes  you  aw- 
ful nice.  I  suppose  that  roll  in  your 
hand  is  a  part  of  what  you  call  your 
program.  You'll  find  the  one  I  thought 
out  on  the  table  under  the  window.  It 
isn't  much  like  them  folks  ate  in  the 
desert  —  guess  they'd  have  left  their 
manna,  if  they'd  had  a  good  fat  fourteen- 
pound  turkey.  Then  there's  a  mighty 
nice  kind  of  mince  meat  —  it's  a  receipt 
of  Cousin  Jane's  —  and  there's  some 
mushrooms,  although  for  myself  I  don't 
risk  toadstools  —  not  I.  But  there's 
them  who  set  a  store  by  mushrooms  — 
and  I  do  want  everything  just  as  nice  as 
can  be.  And,  of  course,  there's  nearly 
every  kind  of  vegetables,  and  I  took  a 
sort  of  liberty.     Ezra  always  said  my 


pumpkin  pie  was  something  extra.  I 
made  the  pie  yesterday  —  thought  that 
even  a  professional  would  be  glad  of  the 
help.     And—'* 

"What  in  the  world!"  broke  in  the 
astonished  girl,  now  certain  that  her 
former  suspicions  of  the  interior  of  the 
curl-bedecked  head  was  correct.  "I 
don't  —  I  can't  understand.  I  came 
early  so  that  I  could  try  the  tone  of  your 
piano  —  I  often  find  it  important." 

"Piano!"  gasped  Mrs.  Wallace,  press- 
ing the  glittering  hands  to  what  was  now 
a  really  distracted  head. 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Brook.  "Didn't 
you  engage  me  to  sing  at  your  recep- 
tion?" 

"To  sing!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wallace. 
The  words  told  of  infinite  confusion  of 
mind. 

"I  must  get  right  away,"  thought 
Brook.  "After  coming  way  out  here 
and  giving  up  an  afternoon  it  will  be 
hard  to  lose  my  pay  —  but  I  m_ust  make 
an  excuse  and  get  out  of  this  house.  At 
any  moment  the  madness  of  that  woman 
may  take  a  dangerous  turn." 

With  her  hands  pressed  to  her  head, 
Mrs.  Wallace  gazed  at  Brook,  lowering 
her  gaze  to  take  in  the  girl's  gown  and 
the  music  roll.  Suddenly  she  sank  into 
a  chair,  her  puzzled  face  comically  chang- 
ing from  stupefaction  to  wrinkles  of 
laughter. 

"Oh,  dear,  oh,  dear!"  she  cried,  as  she 
wiped  her  eyes  with  the  beflowered 
gown  which  she  lifted,  her  voice  muffled 
with  her  chokings.  "If  I'd  had  the  eyes 
of  a  clam  I  might  have  seen  it.  But  I 
thought  professional  cooks  were  all  like 
that  —  though,  my  dear,  I  did  think 
you  were  much  too  pretty  to  potter  with 
pots  and  pans!" 

"Cooks?"  asked  Brook.  But  with 
the  word  a  sudden  illumination  as  to  the 
supposed  madness  of  Mrs.  Wallace  al- 
most choked  her  own  voice.  "So  you 
thought  I  was  a  professional  cook? 
That  was  the  reason  why  those  women 
at  the  station  looked  daggers  at  me!" 
(Continued  in  October) 


Work  and  Wages  vs.  Years 


By  Alice  Whitaker 


IF  a  woman  over  fifty  years  of  age 
loses  her  home  and  finds  it  im- 
perative to  earn  her  living,  it  becomes 
not  so  much  a  question  of  what  she 
would  like  to  do  as  what  the  world 
needs.  Hence  she  is  likely  to  criticise 
the  labor  market,  for  as  a  rule  the  middle- 
aged  woman  has  been  a  jack-at-all- 
trades.  She  Ijas  worked  for  her  family 
faithfully  with  an  eye  to  saving  a  penny 
by  making  a  dress,  trimming  a  hat  or 
making  the  boys'  blouses.  She  has 
cooked  and  served,  and  not  hesitated  to 
stand  an  hour  or  two  at  the  ironing 
table.  She  has  upholstered  a  chair, 
written  items  about  her  church  and 
club  for  the  local  paper,  and,  perhaps, 
made  out  bills  and  reports  to  help  her 
husband  in  his  work  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 

It  is  painfully  true  that  after  their 
accustomed  tasks  are  gone  and  friends 
and  kin  have  fallen  by  the  way,  women 
of  advanced  years  may  "close  ranks", 
but  they  often  find  it  difficult  to  keep 
step.  One  who  says  *'I  can  turn  my 
hand  at  anything"  is  sometimes  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  her  versatility  is  a 
drawback  to  securing  a  situation.  Those 
who  specialize  are  apt  to  monopolize 
most  kinds  of  work,  so  it  follows  that 
every  woman,  as  the  years  go  by,  should 
give  careful  attention  to  what  she  can 
do  best  and  lose  no  opportunity  to 
gain  a  little  more  information  and 
practice  in  that  particular  line. 

When  considering  what  to  do,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  study  advertisements  in 
a  large  daily  paper  and  note  the  number 
of  women  who  wish  to  be  * 'companions 
with  no  objection  to  traveling,"  or  want 
literary  or  musical  positions  or  anything 
that  is  not  manual  labor.  Turning  to 
the  requests  for  workers,  the  inference  is 
plain  that  the  necessities  of  life  rank 
first.     Most   fascinating  tales  are  told 


in  print  of  how  women  are  making 
money  in  novel  and  pleasant  ways,  yet 
little  is  said  of  the  hard  work  and  per- 
severance required  to  bring  about 
success.  Sometimes  a  paying  venture  is 
short-lived,  because  imitators  spring  up 
or  because  the  demand,  once  supplied, 
is  never  renewed. 

The  woman  in  the  country  is  far 
better  off  than  in  the  city,  where  the 
genteel  poor  are  too  numerous  to  at- 
tract interest  and  where  competition  is 
so  keen.  But  wherever  located  the  best 
thing  for  a  women  of  advanced  years 
seems  to  be  the  acceptance  of  the  first 
respectable  work  offered,  if  within  her 
strength,  lest  it  be  all  that  comes  in 
her  way.  Although  one  might  prefer 
to  make  pin-cushions  for  the  ladies' 
exchange,  it  is  more  to  the  point  to  make 
pies  and  fishballs  for  the  hungry. 

Canvassing  may  seem  alluring,  but  to 
all  except  the  very  strong  it  is  physically 
wearing,  to  say  nothing  of  the  mental 
and  nervous  strain  of  being  refused  a 
hearing  where  preceding  door-to-door 
solicitors  have  already  tried  the  house- 
wife's   patience    and    taken    her    time. 

Resident  manager  of  an  apartment 
house  is  a  city  position  that  will  give 
shelter  in  return  for  showing  apartments, 
collecting  rents  and  seeing  that  the 
premises  are  cared  for  properly  by  the 
janitor.  This  work  requires  tact  and 
some  business  sense,  but  as  it  does  not 
employ  all  the  hours  of  a  day  there  is  a 
chance  to  supplement  the  income  by 
sewing,  for  instance. 

Once  in  a  while  a  little  shop  with 
living-room  attached  may  be  found  in  a 
locality  where  a  small  business  can  be 
done  in  dry  goods  and  notions  or  a  news- 
stand opened,  if  there  are  ways  to 
secure  stock  with  little  capital.  This 
sort  of  work  comes  quite  naturally  to 
many  women  who  enjoy  the  coming  and 
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going  of  patrons  and  the  minor  interests 
that  take  them  away  from  their  own 
thoughts  and  regrets. 

Now  and  then,  there  is  an  opportunity 
as  working  housekeeper  for  a  group  of 
teachers  or  women,  employed  during  the 
day,  who  yet  prefer  having  a  home  of 
their  own  to  boarding.  In  such-  cases  the 
pay  may  not  be  large  outside  of  food 
and  room,  because  the  cleaning  and 
laundry  will  usually  have  to  be  paid  for 
in  addition.  Such  a  position  is  often 
a  most  congenial  one. 

If  a  woman  of  even  seventy  years  is 
gifted  with  a  faculty  for  turning  off 
fine  hand  sewing,  and  has  good  sight  to 
do  it,  there  is  some  call  for  her  work, 
but  she  must  keep  everlastingly  at  it  to 
get  a  dollar  a  day.  If  she  can  supple- 
ment a  trained  nurse,  she  may  pick  up  a 
case  here  and  there ;  if  she  can  cook  well 
and  is  willing  to  go  into  another's 
kitchen,  she  will  soon  find  a  place,  but 
is  not  likely  to  have  strength  to  do  the 
work  required  of  women  in  regular 
domestic  employment.  Therefore,  in  all 
but  exceptional  cases  her  wages  will  be 
small  in  addition  to  the  home  furnished. 


If  an  employer  is  younger  than  her- 
self, it  is  sometimes  irritating  to  submit 
to  orders  which  savor  of  inexperience, 
and  yet  the  younger  person  may  be 
more  in  touch  with  present-day  condi- 
tions. It  is  better  to  wait  the  time  for 
asserting  individual  opinion  until  some 
emergency  rises. 

Reviewing  all  the  kinds  of  work  open 
to  the  woman  of  advanced  years,  there  is 
little  that  brings  over  a  dollar  a  day. 
If  she  can  get  room  rent  included,  or 
part  of  her  meals  where  she  works,  the 
dollar-a-day  job  will  keep  her  going, 
but  if  she  must  pay  ever  so  small 
room  rent  and  do  light  housekeeping, 
it  means  shortened  life  from  the  con- 
stant strain. 

One  of  the  most  important  things 
to  be  remembered  by  the  woman  seek- 
ing work  is  that  she  has  reached  the 
time  to  put  false  pride  in  her  pocket, 
also  to  keep  her  own  story  of  trial  and 
sorrow  to  herself.  Others  of  her  own 
age  have  had  their  share  of  trouble  and 
disappointments  and  the  young  will  not 
escape.  Dwelling  on  the  past  is  certain 
to  prejudice  an  employer  adversely. 


Nature's  Appeal! 


Lowering  clouds  like  bold  battalion 

Spread  o'er  nature's  forest  realm, 
And  a  stifling,  deathly  silence 

Man  and  beast  alike  o'erwhelm, 
Casting  mystic,  lurid  shadows 

Of  the  monarchs,  stem  and  grim, 
Not  a  rustle  'mongst  their  branches, 

Not  the  swaying  of  a  limb! 


Beats  the  rain  on  rocking  branches 

With  unceasing,  rapid  patter, 
Each  drop  vying,  charging,  scurrying 

Like  a  squadron's  horsehoof  clatter, 
'Till  the  trees,  distorted,  shaken 

With  the  fury  of  the  rain, 
'Neath  the  wild  torrential  fury 

Creak  and  quiver  as  in  pain! 


Of  a  sudden  comes  a  murmur 

As  from  out  the  mountain  side— 
Treetops  bend  and  sway  and  stagger. 

Mockingly  the  winds  preside; — 
And  the  murmur,  loud  and  louder 

Marches  on  in  angry  glee. 
Boding  waste  and  desolation 

Far  as  human  eye  can  see! 


Thunder  shakes  the  terra  firma, 
Lightnings  blur  the  angry  sky, 
Nature  trembles  from  exertion 
And  the  terror  stricken  cry: 
"God  have  mercy!    Spare  and  pardon, 
Henceforth  doubt  shall  never  win. 
Life  shall  have  a  sacred  meaning, 
Faith  and  works  replace  each  sin!" 

Caroline  Louise  Sumner. 


Weather  to  Order 

By  Helen  Forrest 


CHICKEN  salad  and  lettuce  sand- 
wiches. 
Olives. 

Fozen  pudding, 

Fruit  punch  in  big  bowl  kept  filled. 

Make  salad  and  sandwiches  early. 

Frozen   pudding   from  confectioners. 

Have  everything  ice-cold. 

Awaiting  further  orders, 
We  are 
Very  truly  yours  — ' ' 

Anna  Sayre  gazed  blankly  at  what 
she  had  written,  then  burst  into  a  ring- 
ing peal  of  laughter  that  caused  her 
little  maid  in  the  brand-new  kitchen  to 
smile  sympathetically  into  the  dish  pan. 

"Just  as  funny  a  mix-up  as  this  divert- 
ing transition  of  mine,"  and  for  lack  of 
a  more  comprehending  audience  Mrs. 
Sayre  addressed  her  shinii;ig  wedding 
ring: 

*'Here  am  I,  for  six  years  a  business 
woman,  precipitated,  in  my  twenty- 
eighth  year,  into  the  social  zone,  making 
out  a  warm-day  menu  for  a  lot  of  frilly, 
bridge-playing  guests,  and  from  sheer 
force  of  habit  I've  done  my  work  in 
shorthand  and  closed  it  with  the 
customary  valediction  of  my  late  place 
of  business." 

The  trim  lines  of  curves  and  dashes 
were  displeasing  to  Anna  Sayre,  late 
stenographer  and  typewriter,  —  they 
did  not  belong  on  her  new  mono- 
grammed  paper ;  they  should  not  rest  on 
her  highly  polished  little  mahogany  desk 
where  her  forsaken  Remington  could 
have  found  no  room. 

Trim  and  erect  was  the  figure  of  the 
bride,  clear  and  direct  the  gaze  of  her 
dark  eyes  out  through  the  open  window 
resting  lightly  on  her  bed  of  nodding 
daffodils,  to  the  quiet,  well-kept  sub- 
urban street  so  blissfully  free  from  the 
din  of  traffic. 

Ten  weeks  ago  today  she  had  closed 


her  desk  in  the  private  office  of  the  big 
firm  in  town,  closing,  with  it,  the  six 
years  of  her  career  as  a  business  woman. 
Out  on  the  Old  Church  Road,  a  few 
blocks  from  this  new  home  of  hers,  was 
the  house  where  her  girlhood  was  spent, 
where  her  father's  death  had  left  her 
surprised  and  terrified  in  her  grief  by  the 
fact  that  she  must  earn  her  own  living. 
With  her  father  and  home  suddenly 
gone,  out  of  the  care-free  rush  of  her 
debutante  year,  away  from  her  girl 
friends,  away  from  Billy,  into  a  school  to 
learn  shorthand  and  stenography. 

And  she  had  made  good  in  that 
matter-of-fact  world;  she  was  glad  to 
remember  that,  before  Billy  had  brought 
her  back  to  her  home  town  into  the  old 
set.  It  was  Billy,  who  had  never  lost 
track  of  her,  Billy,  who  had  given  her 
these  ten  best  weeks  of  her  life.  ,  Billy  — 
bless  him!  whose  hat  was  on  the  rack  in 
the  hall,  whose  stick  was  in  the  umbrella 
stand,  whose  pipe  was  on  the  table  — 
Billy,  who  had  brought  her  home. 

It  was  good  of  the  girls  to  take  her 
right  back  into  the  Club  from  which  she 
had  shakily  resigned  seven  years  before, 
and  how  natural  it  seemed  to  be  planning 
to  entertain  them.  Had  those  years  set 
her  apart  from  those  friends  of  her  girl- 
hood, whose  ways  had  lain  only  in  the 
trodden  paths  of  society?  Surely,  she 
was  richer  for  her  experience  and  no  one 
of  them  could  guess  her  joy  in  her  home, 
since  no  one  of  them  had  been  homeless. 
They  could  not  know  her  happiness  in 
belonging  to  some  one,  for  they  had  never 
been  alone.  And  how  those  years  of 
economical  living  were  helping  her  now 
in  bridging  the  distance  from  the  un- 
wisely lavish  life  of  her  girlhood  home  to 
the  modest  menage  of  her  new  abode. 
There  was  positive  inspiration  in  the 
fact  that  here  was  work  for  hands  as  well 
as  head. 
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And  now,  for  Billy's  sake  and  her  own, 
there  must  be  no  lack  in  the  club  meet- 
ing for  tomorrow.  "Two  eats  and  a 
drink' '  —  she  had  observed  since  her 
return,  that  the  rule  was,  as  ever,  liber- 
ally construed  in  the  club  refreshments. 
Strict  business  rules  did  not  obtain  here. 

The  early  May  weather  felt  like  July. 
How  hot  the  office  in  town  must  be,  and 
her  ice-cold  refreshments  would  surely 
be  popular. 

And  now  her  business  training  was 
again  to  the  front  as  she  made  out  the 
schedule  for  her  social  tomorrow : 
9  to  11. 

Prepare  refreshments. 

Bone  chickens,  already  cooked.     Mix 
salad  according  to  recipe. 

Make  mayonnaise. 

Make   lettuce  sandwiches    and  wrap 
in  damp  cloth. 

11  to  12. 

Make  the  house  pretty  and  arrange 
tables.     Get  out  china. 

12  to  12:30. 
Early  luncheon. 

12:30  to  1:00. 

Be  lazy. 

1 :  to  2 :30 

Mayonnaise  on  salad. 

Olives  and  fruit-punch,  chilling  before 
final  ice. 

Get  dressed. 

The  last  item  was  pleasing,  for  her 
carefully  chosen  trousseau  frocks  had 
been  really  satisfying. 

The  business  side  of  her  nature  being 
attended  to  by  the  orderly  plan,  the 
feminine  in  her  relaxed  in  pure  enioy- 
ment  of  the  warm  spring  wind,  and  in 
the  still  novel  fact  of  leisure. 

"Eleven  o'clock!"  she  smiled,  "and  not 
a  blessed  thing  that  I  have  to  do  until  I 
choose  to  be  busy.  Thank  goodness, 
my  party  tomorrow  is  planned  beyond 
chance  of  mishap!" 

But  alas  for  Anna's  hopes! 

"The  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  agley." 

A  chilling  east  wind  had  swept  in  from 
the  ocean  during  the  night,  a  dishearten- 


ing rain  beat  upon  the  windows  as  the 
hostess  waked  to  the  day  of  her  party. 
Ruefully  she  looked  from  the  dripping 
windows,  which  were  to  have  been 
widely  opened  to  the  spring  air,  then 
gasped  audibly  over  the  coffee  pot, 
having  then  reached  the  breakfast  table, 
at  the  thought  of  her  refreshments. 

"My  dear  girl!  What  in  the  world  is 
the  matter?"  her  Billy  exclaimed  in 
genuine  alarm. 

"Just  the  eats!"  she  answered  with  a 
touch  of  school-slang.  "My  first  party 
is  tottering  on  its  throne!  You  see,  my 
husband,  I  reckoned  unwisely  that  the 
too  warm  weather  of  the  past  week  was 
to  continue.  Now  see  what  happens; 
imagine  salad,  frozen  pudding,  fruit- 
punch —  all  cold  as  ice  on  a  day  when 
every  one  will  be  shivering  at  the 
sudden  change  of  the  weather!" 

"Change  your  order;  that's  easy," 
said  her  lord  and  master;  "give  'em 
something  hot  —  anything  will  do. 
They're  coming  to  play  cards,  anyway, 
and  not  for  lunch." 

"How  can  I  change?"  Inherdilemma, 
she  ignored  his  idea  that  a  card  club  met 
only  to  play  cards;  "all  this  chicken  was 
cooked  yesterday.  I  have  quantities  of 
lettuce  for  sandwiches,  and  I  ordered 
my  frozen  pudding  from  the  confectioner 
days  ago.  I  shouldn't  care  so  much,  if 
I  w^ere  not  anxious  to  prove  to  the  girls 
that  my  years  out  of  all  this  haven't 
made  me  forget  how  to  do  things  right." 

The  wedding-present  clock  in  the 
living-room  struck  the  half  hour,  and  her 
commuter  husband,  with  a  hasty  good- 
bye kiss,  rushed  for  his  coat  and  hat. 
Stopping  at  the  open  door,  in  the  face  of 
the  rain,  he  flung  back  a  word  of  cheer. 

"Make  a  fresh  deal  in  your  food  and 
get  what  you  w^ant;  the  damage  is  to 
me,"  and  he  was  off. 

Over  the  remnants  of  the  breakfast, 
Anna  faced  her  demoralized  plans. 

"Cream  the  chicken  in  patty  shells! 
No,  it  doesn't  match  the  rest!  Change 
the  whole  plan  as  Billy  suggested  ? ' '  Her 
economic  soul  denied  the  right  to  waste 
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her  carefully  provided  materials,  the 
lettuce-hearts,  the  expensive  new-laid 
eggs,  the  very  strawberries  that  were 
to  float  rosily  in  the  punch. 

"Nine  o'clock,  my  schedule  is  on," 
and  she  walked  resolutely  into  the 
living-room  in  search  of  her  day's  plan 
of  action. 

"Shall  I  lay  a  little  fire  in  the  grate, 
ma'am,  or  would  you  have  a  little  blaze 
in  the  furnace?  Sure  it's  cold."  The 
caressing  voice  of  her  maid  broke  in  on 
her  revery. 

The  oracle  had  spoken. 

"If  the  mountain  won't  come  to 
Mohamet,  Mohamet  must  go  to  the 
mountain.  Thank  you,  Mary;"  the 
bride  smiled  gayly  on  her  puzzled 
domestic.  "By  all  means,  a  good  fire 
in  the  furnace  and  lay  fires  in  both  fire- 
places —  we'll  light  them  before  three 
o'clock.     And  now  for  the  kitchen. ' ' 

The  Thursday  Afternoon  Bridge  Club 
prides  itself  on  being  prompt.  At  three 
o'clock  Anna  was  welcoming  to  her 
pretty  new  home  "the  girls"  to  whom 
she  had  returned  after  her  little  journey 
into  the  busy  world. 

A  cheerful  warmth  met  her  guests; 
bright  fires  burned  in  the  fireplaces  and 
content  reigned  in  the  heart  of  the 
hostess,  pink  of  cheek  and  bright  of  eye, 
in  her  new  spring  gown.  What  mat- 
tered the  weather  ?  Cold  wind  and  rain 
might  do  their  worst,  outside,  within  was 
summer  heat.  The  house  was  a  trifle 
overheated,  perhaps,  but  how  very 
popular  was  the  great  cut-glass  punch 
bowl  in  the  hall,  where  lemon  and  pine- 


apple juice  mingled  with  the  acid  of  the 
fresh  strawberries  made  so  refreshing  a 
cold  drink. 

"What  lovely  eats,  Anna!"  —  "I'll  be 
afraid  to  entertain  you,  you  extravagant 
child!"  "How  good  everything  tastes!" 
and  thus  ran  the  enthusiastic  comments 
through  the  cool  chicken  salad,  the  crisp 
lettuce  sandwiches,  the  olives  from  their 
bed  of  clinking  ice,  down  to  the  last 
grateful  bit  of  frozen  pudding. 

"How  did  you  manage?"  Billy  Sayre 
divested  himself  of  his  moist  raincoat 
before  he  presumed  to  approach  his 
radiant  wife;  "you've  been  on  my  mind 
all  day;  but  if  ever  I  saw  a  girl  who  didn't 
look  as  if  she  needed  sympathy —  "  he 
was  in  the  bright  room  now  and  his 
words  ended  abruptly. 

"Why,  Billy,  you  poor  boy,"  she 
answered,  "did  you  worry?  If  her 
friends  may  be  believed,  your  wife 
covered  herself  and  you  with  glory.  I 
had  my  cold  eats  just  as  I  had  planned, 
and  since  I  couldn't  very  well  change 
them  to  suit  the  weather,  I  changed  the 
weather  to  suit  them.  Believe  me,  Billy, 
whatever  the  weather  outside,  it  was 
summer  here.  Thanks  to  furnace  and 
open  flres  the  house  was  so  thoroughly 
heated  that  my  ice-cold  food  and  drink 
was  exactly  what  everybody  wanted. 
And  now  that  the  party  is  over  we'll 
open  some  of  the  windows  and  cool 
things  off  a  little.  I've  saved  some 
samples  of  everything  to  add  to  your 
dinner,  but  you  won't  have  more  than 
a  bite  of  the  club  lunch,  Billy,  for  they 
loved  it  and  ate  up  nearly  every  bit." 


August 


Earth  sleeps  beneath  the  torrid  sun, 
And  brazen  heavens  bend  above. 

Even  the  robins,  one  by  one, 

Have  hushed  their  Springtime  songs  of  love 

And  every  flower  with  drooping  head 

Bends  listless,  in  the  garden  bed. 


Then  darkness  falls,  a  spirit  kind, 

And  soft  winds  blow  through  parching  trees; 
The  stars  shine  down  like  gems,  new  mined, 

And  dews  lie  sweet  upon  the  leas. 
And  every  blossom  lifts  her  head 
In  meadow  plot  and  garden  bed. 

L.  M.  Thornton. 


Phyllis  Provides 

By  Aldis  Dunbar 


YOU'VE  read  Tlashers  Mead,' 
haven't  you?"  asked  my  pretty 
young  cousin  abruptly.  "That 
new   story   by    Compton    Mackenzie?" 

As  the  question  popped  out  in  the 
middle  of  an  absorbing  discussion  of  the 
relative  prices  of  sheet-and-curtain 
materials  for  her  new  nest,  I  looked  up 
at  Phyllis  in  surprise. 

"Why,  yes.     But  why?" 

"Because  it  just  came  over  me  that, 
when  it  comes  to  furnishing  my  kitchen 
and  the  shelves  of  my  pantry,  I'll  be 
like  the  dreamy  young  poet  in  the  story, 
who  took  a  house  in  the  country  so  he 
could  write  his  poems  there,  and  was  so 
puzzled  about  pots  and  pans  that  he 
went  to  an  auction  in  the  neighborhood 
and  bought  the  entire  contents  of  some- 
body else's  kitchen,  to  be  on  the  safe 
side.  There  were  so  many  enormous 
dish-covers  that  he  hid  them  in  the 
spare  bedroom,  to  get  them  out  of  the 
way.  Of  course,  Granny  taught  me  to 
cook,  but  in  her  dear  old  kitchen,  as  well 
as  in  every  other  one  I've  ever  been  in, 
there  seemed  so  many  things  that  I 
wouldn't  need,  when  Jack  and  I  are  just 
beginning.  And  the  lists  in  cook-books, 
meant  to  help,  don't  have  any  meaning 
to  me,  when  I  read  them  over.  Why, 
at  home  in  Granny's  kitchen  were  pans 
and  kettles  and  things,  tucked  away  at 
the  back  of  cupboards  and  shelves,  that 
she  hardly  ever  used.  But  she  never 
discarded  them." 

I  laughed..  "Almost  every  house- 
keeper of  long  experience  has  one  or 
more  'fetiches'  like  those.  My  mother's 
first  housekeeping  was  in  a  tiny  fur- 
nished cottage  just  vacated  by  the 
owners,  who  had  prospered  and  built  a 
larger  home  for  themselves.  One  day 
Mrs.  S.  came  flying  in,  begging  for 
her  especial  iron  sponge-cake  pan. 
They  hunted  for  it  together,  and  to 
Mother's  consternation,  it  proved  to  be 


the  old  one  she  had  taken  to  use  as 
drip-pan  under  the  refrigerator!  It 
was  half-full  of  melted  ice,  and  rusty 
around  the  edges;  but  Mrs.  S.  seized  it 
with  joy,  and  wouldn't  hear  of  Mother's 
buying  her  a  new  one,  in  place  of  it. 
She  declared  that,  rust  or  no  rust,  no 
other  pan  could  give  the  perfect  result, 
and  she  bought  Mother  a  new  drip-pan, 
instead!" 

"Well,"  Phyllis  told  me,  "a  young 
couple  Jack  knew  boasted  that  they 
moved  into  a  perfectly  empty  flat,  and 
bought  each  single  thing  as  they  needed 
it.  And  they  had  to  cook  their  first 
beefsteak  on  a  new  tin  dustpan,  because 
the  stores  were  closed  when  that  need 
presented  itself!  Now,  isn't  there  some 
more  practical  way  of  deciding  before- 
hand what  is  really  necessary  to  begin 
with,  —  both  in  the  way  of  kitchen 
ware  and  of  the  staple  provisions  for  our 
^  first  stocking  of  the  pantry?" 

"Why,  yes,"  I  said.  "Pencil,  paper, 
and  a  good  clear  imagination  will  solve 
the  question  as  well  as  any  expert  could 
do  it  for  you,  if  you  use  them  with 
brains." 

"And  the  cook-book  lists,  and  the 
hardware  and  grocery  catalogues?" 
questioned  my  little  bride-to-be,  as  she 
cleared  a  space  for  writing  materials  on 
the   table   and  looked  up  -expectantly. 

I  shook  my  head.  "Not  when  one 
knows  already  how  to  cook,  as  you  do. 
We'll  simply  follow  the  example  of 
Jack's  friends,  and  move  in  off-hand. 
Here  we  are  in  your  new  home-kitchen. 
It's  bright  and  sunny,  and  it's  new,  but 
it  needs  just  a  trifle  of  cleaning.  Set  to 
work,  Phil.  What  do  you  need  for 
getting  it  spandy  neat?" 

"Broom,  dustpan  and  brush,  scrub- 
bing brush,  cleaning-cloths,  soap,  scour- 
ing powder,"  she  began,  her  pencil  flying. 

"And  what  do  you  do  the  washing 
witkV     I  inquired. 
15 
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She  looked  puzzled.  "Why  —  with 
water!    Oh,    I    see!     I    want    a    pail!" 

"Precisely.  And  a  soap-dish,  to  hang 
above  the  sink.  Don't  you  find  the  sun 
pretty  strong?" 

"Shades,  —  good  washable  ones!"  was 
her  terse  reply. 

"Exactly.  Now  that  we're  clean, 
you  can  take  your  time  deciding  on  floor 
covering.  Table  and  two  chairs  you 
have.  At  present,  you  are  going  to  get 
your  first  breakfast.     What  will  it  be? 

Phyllis 's  cheeks  grew  very  pink,  but 
she  went  at  the  menu  very  seriously. 

"Coffee,  quick  biscuit  —  as  there 
wouldn't  have  been  time  for  me  to  have 
set  and  baked  bread  or  rolls  so  early  in 
the  day,  —  cereal,  bacon  and  omelet  or 
poached  eggs!     Will  that  do?" 

I  nodded.     "Light  the  fire  first." 

"So  I  do!  Coal,  kindling,  matches, 
shovel,  scuttle,  lid-lifter ;  brush  and  black- 
ing and  mitten  to  use  when  I  clean  it." 

"Well  done!"  I  applauded.  "What 
will    you    need    for    making     coffee?" 

"Mocha  and  Java  mixed,  mill  to 
grind  it,  cup  and  spoon  for  the  measur- 
ing, coffee-pot,  egg  for  settling,  and — ^I 
didn't  forget  —  a  big  white  enamelled 
tea-kettle,   just   come   to   boil." 

"And  for  the  cereal?" 

"Little  agate-ware  milk-boiler  with 
double  copper  bottom,  like  Granny's,  to 
make  it  in ;  cereal  itself,  salt  and  a  spoon 
to  stir  it  with." 

"Biscuit  next." 

"Flour,  shortening,  baking-powder, 
salt,  milk,  and  a  pinch  of  sugar." 


"Make  them  and  show  me!"  I 
ordered. 

"Yes'm!"  She  set  to  work  in  panto- 
mime. "Mixing-bowl,  flour-bin,  sifter, 
baking-board,  baking-pan,  rolling-pin, 
biscuit  cutter,  another  big  spoon  (I 
greased  the  pan  before  I  began,  Cousin 
Vin),  holder  to  take  the  pan  from  the 
oven  when  the  biscuits  are  golden  brown 
and  puffy.  Butter  to  eat  with  them, 
and  perhaps  —  honey!" 

"Next!" 

"Pan  for  bacon,  knife  to  trim  it  with, 
little  board  to  trim  it  on.  Saucepan  for 
poaching  eggs,  skimmer  to  take  them 
out.  Perhaps  I'll  have  a  regular  egg- 
poacher,  but  I  won't  need  it,  at  first. 
If  I  make  omelet  instead,  I'll  want  a  cup 
for  breaking  eggs  —  I'd  want  it  anyway, 
wouldn't  I?  — and  another  bowl,  and 
an  egg-beater  or  a  fork.  Oh,  and  a  dust 
of  black  pepper.     I  said  salt,  before." 

"And  you  already  have  china  and 
linen  and  silver.  But  how  about  clear- 
ing up,  after  breakfast?" 

"A  tray.  Mum,  and  a  big  dishpan,  — 
mop  and  brushes  and  soap-shaker,  — 
better  make  it  two  trays,  —  a  wire 
drainer  and  plenty  of  hot  water  and 
clean  towels." 

"You  see  the  idea,  then?"     I  asked. 

Phyllis  nodded.  "And  I'll  cook  the 
meals  for  a  week  —  on  paper  —  to  be 
sure  that  I  don't  leave  out  anything. 
Why,  any  one  could  make  out  their 
necessary  lists  that  way,   Cousin  Vin." 

"Any- one  —  who  could  cook  —  with 
brains!"     I  amended. 


Simplified  Bungalow  Life 

By  Anna  B.  Classon 


SUMMER  vacationing  has  under- 
gone a  radical  change  within  the 
past  few  years.  Summer  hotel 
life,  with  its  stereotyped  pastimes  of 
boating,  fishing,  porch  gossip  and  hand 
embroidery,  has  given  place  to  the 
larger  freedom  of  all  sorts  of  country 


home  life,  individually  chosen  and 
individually  maintained.  In  response 
to  this  "New  Thought"  in  vacationing, 
the  bungalow  has  sprung  up  far  and 
near,  with  its  corner  stone  of  simple 
life  and  its  troop  of  week-end  visitors. 
But,  withal,   we    have    not    progressed 
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beyond  the  truism  voiced  by  Bulwer 
that  ''civilized  mail  cannot  Hve  without 
cooks,"  so  we  still  have  the  troublesome 
problem  of  food.  Now,  genuine  bunga- 
low life  with  a  corps  of  servants  is  as 
impossible  as  it  is  absurd.  Here,  if 
anywhere,  is  a  sanctum  where  the  elect 
should  dwell  together  in  harmony  and 
where  each  should  have  a  part.  But  — 
three  meals  a  day  —  seven  days  in  a 
week  —  four  weeks  and  a  bit  more  in 
the  summer  months,  making  a  grand 
total  of  one  hundred  and  two  meals  in 
July  and  August!  Approached  math- 
ematically this  is  appalling  and  cal- 
culated to  strike  terror  to  the  heart  of 
the  most  ardent  vacationist,  but  ap- 
proached in  the  true  holiday  spirit 
there  surely  is  a  way  out.  But  how  shall 
we  manage  it?  Co-operation  is  the 
passport  from  beginning  to  end,  my 
dear.  "No  drones  in  this  hive"  might 
well  be  placed  over  the  door,  and 
voluntary  help  expected  from  family 
and  friends.  It  takes  a  bit  of  the 
genius  of  discrimination,  at  first,  to  in- 
vite the  right  sort  of  guests,  if  there  are 
to  be  guests,  but  one  or  two  misfits  will 
educate  wonderfully. 

It  might  sound  very  alluring  to  start 
out  with  the  intention  of  doing  the 
family  cooking  in  an  iron  kettle  hung 
on  a  crane  over  the  open  fire,  but  put 
such  a  temptation  far  behind  you,  as 
it  is  full  of  pitfalls.  Spend  your  en- 
thusiasm in  that  direction  by  now  and 
then  roasting  a  meal  of  potatoes  in  the 
hot  ashes  on  the  hearth  of  a  rainy  day. 
Remember  that  light  housekeeping  does 
not  always  fit  heavy  and  healthy  ap- 
petites. It  is,  therefore,  well  to  equip  a 
bungalow  with  enough  kitchen  machin- 
ery to  do  the  average  cooking  of  the 
average  family  in  the  quickest  and 
easiest  way.  Beyond  this  avoid  all 
"frills,"  for  unnecessary  utensils  are  a 
nuisance.  An  up-to-date  oil  stove  with 
several  burners  and  a  portable  oven  is 
a  necessity  to  do  comfortable  cooking, 
even  where  the  family  is  very  small. 
To  prove  this  positively  try  preparing 


a  hot  soup  and  a  cup  of  tea  over  a  one- 
burner  stove,  of  a  chilly  summer  even- 
ing, and  see  how  persistently  the  one 
gets  cold  while  the  other  gets  hot! 

No  matter  if  the  baker  comes  to 
your  door  twice  a  day,  possess  yourself 
of  an  oven.  A  multitude  of  nice,  easy 
dishes  can  be  prepared  with  its  help, 
and,  ah!  the  surprise  of,  now  and  then,  a 
homemade  pie  coming  from  its  depths. 
By  no  means  let  the  pie  be  taken  for 
granted  and  come  trooping  in  at  the 
end  of  a  heavy  meal,  where  it  illy 
belongs,  but  rather  elect  it  to  be  the 
honored  dish  at  a  simple  meal,  and  it 
goes  without  the  saying,  that  as  such  it 
must  be  par  excellence. 

A  fireless  cooker,  one  of  the  many 
improved  sort,  is  a  great  saver  of  time 
and  money  and  belongs  to  bungalow 
life.  Remember,  however,  since  it  is 
"fireless",  it  presupposes  some  other 
fire  apparatus.  It  has  a  broad  scope, 
but  like  the  rest  of  us  it  has  its  limita- 
tions. 

A  chafing  dish,  screened  from  draughts, 
is  convenient.  By  its  use  and  a  few 
deft  strokes  a  hot  meal  can  be  served 
impromptu  in  living  room  or  porch, 
transforming  the  often  questionable 
porch  supper  into  a  grateful  feast. 
Many  people  with  treacherous  digestions 
find  it  difficult  to  manage  an  entire  meal 
of  cold  food  even  in  summer. 

Possessed  of  these  three  cooking 
appliances  you  have  a  right  to  com- 
mand success  with  minimum  of  labor, 
and  if  you  have  what  the  New  England 
woman  calls  "gumption",  you  will  get  it. 

If  there  is  an  ice  supply  at  hand,  an 
easy  working  ice  cream  freezer  will  do 
its  part  almost  as  magically  as  the 
"fireless"  in  preparing  acceptable  dishes. 
Remember,  however,  in  the  choice  of 
one,  that  a  small  amount  of  cream  may 
be  frozen  in  a  medium-sized  can,  but 
that  the  order  can  never  be  reversed, 
therefore  it  is  well  to  get  an  extra  pint 
or  quart  capacity  for  the  unexpected. 

Now  for  the  preparation  of  these 
(Continued  on  page  158) 
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Face  the  Sunshine 

Oh,  turn  and  face  the  sunshine,  brother, 

Look,  the  sky  is  aglov^ 
Jevi^elled  with  ruby  and  amethyst 

Ablaze  on  a  field  of  snow. 
The  day  is  fair  before  you, 

Its  promise  ever  new. 
If  you  keep  the  joy  of  the  sunrise 

Ashine  in  the  heart  of  you. 

Oh,  turn  and  face  the  sunrise,  brother, 

Look,  there's  a  bird's  light  wing 
Mounting  straight  to  the  far  blue  Heaven, 

A  joyous  caroling  thing. 
Greet  the  new  day,  my  brother, 

With  courage  fine  and  strong. 
And  the  glorious  chant  of  a  day  well  spent 

Shall  be  your  evening  song. 

Christine  Kerr  Davis. 


VOLUME   TWENTY-ONE 

OUR  attention,  just  now,  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  renewing  no 
inconsiderable  number  of  subscriptions 
for  the  twenty-first  time.  This  means 
that  we  have  on  our  list  the  names  of 
subscribers  who  have  taken  the  maga- 
zine from  its  first  issue  in  June  1896  to 
the  present  time.  Many  of  these,  no 
doubt,  have  in  their  possession  twenty 
volumes  of  a  culinary  publication,  each 
volume  of  which  holds  a  complete 
index  of  its  contents.  Twenty  volumes 
on  a  single  book-shelf  —  a  treatise  on 
domestic  science  —  a  work  of  reference 
of  no  secondary  importance  and  value. 
We  are  not  aware  that  any  other  period- 
ical of  like  class  and  character  can  be 
found  in  America.  Certainly  here  is  a 
record  somewhat  worthy  of  pride  and 
sentiment. 

In  two  decades  "American  Cookery" 
has  never  sought  after  or  advocated 
"fads"  in  cookery;  nor  has  it  boasted  of 
any  standardization  of  foods.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  has  ever  aimed 
to  be  progressive  in  conduct  and  helpful 
to  housekeepers  everywhere,  confidently 
feeling  that  nothing  was  too  good  to  set 
before  its  readers  and  patrons.  The 
special  feature  of  this  magazine  is  its 
reliability  and  entirety  of  interest. 

COMMENCEMENT   EXERCISES 

IN  June  the  graduating  classes  from 
all  our  schools  and  colleges  were  very 
large.  The  baccalaureate  sermons  and 
discourses  on  this  occasion  were  filled 
with  excellent  advice  and  encourage- 
ment to  young  graduates. 

At  Smith  College,  Northampton, 
Mass.,  Governor  Whitman  of  New  York 
delivered  the  commencement  address  to 
a  class  of  331  young  women. 

Among  other  good  things,  he  said: 
"You  have  come  upon  the  stage  of 
life  when  progress  has  demolished  every 
barrier  raised  by  tradition  to  prevent 
woman's  full  and  free  expression  of  her 
hopes,  her  ideals  and  her  aspirations. 
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"The  fight  for  equal  rights  with  men 
should  not  mean  that  women  are  to 
act  like  men.  The  masculinization  of 
women  is  as  vicious  in  its  consequence 
as  would  be  the  feminization  of  men. 
What  has  been  fought  for  is  the  right  of 
women  to  be  human  beings,  and  as  such 
to  have  the  power  to  give  the -best  that  is 
in  them,  just  as  it  has  been  the  right  of 
man  to  show  forth  the  best  that  is  in 
him." 

Touching  on  the  national  situation  and 
the  world  war,  Governor  Whitman  said : 

''Preparedness  is  the  dominant  word 
in  our  country  today.  I  think  I  make 
no  mistake  in  declaring  that  the  voice  of 
the  people  is  lifted  in  favor  of  some 
sound  plan  of  national  defence  that  will 
guard  us  alike  against  armed  invasion 
or  unbearable  aggression. 

*T  am  well  aware  that  women  in- 
stinctively recoil  from  war  and  all  that 
pertains  to  war.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  there  is  a  death  of 
the  spirit  that  is  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  death  of  the  body,  and  that 
life  itself  may  be  bought  at  a  price  that 
will  make  living  a  poor  and  dreadful 
thing.  The  glorious  pages  of  his- 
tory are  reserved  for  those  who  have 
died  that  great  principles  might  live. 

''These  are  the  shining  truths  that  the 
women  of  today  are  asked  to  consider 
and  accept.  It  is  not  meant  that 
women  should  give  over  their  abhorrence 
of  wanton  and  brutal  killing,  but  it  is 
meant  that  they  must  not  put  mere  ex- 
istence above  the  tremendous  import- 
ance that  gives  existence  its  value. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
horror  in  which  war  is  held  by  women 
may  prove  the  wise  and  necessary  bal- 
ance that  the  occasion  demands. 
Women  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  insist 
upon  the  maintenance  of  the  sane  me- 
dium between  the  extremes  of  pacifism 
and  militarism. 

"There  is  no  room  in  this  world  for 
the  do-nothingness  of  pacifism.  We 
must  have  war  and  we  must  have  fight- 
ing and  we  must  have  courage. 


"Preparedness  must  be  social  as  well 
as  military,  and  not  the  least  of  the  tasks 
of  America  today  is  to  take  stock  and 
find  out  where  the  people  stand  with 
reference  to  themselves." 

Since  the  first  college  for  women 
was  established  in  the  land,  the  process 
of  events  has  been  swift,  indeed." 

DRUDGERY  — A   MEDITATION 

ONE  day  I  quoted  glibly,  "I  have 
the  soul  of  a  servant;"  that  was 
after  a  week's  absorption  in  house- 
cleaning.  Then  I  paused  and  thought: 
"I  have  not  the  'soul  of  a  seryant,' 
in  the  sense  in  which  Shaw  meant  the 
word  to  be  understood,  or  I  should  not 
have  used  the  quotation."  He  uses  the 
word  servant  in  its  definition  of  one  in  a 
state  of  subjection  or  bondage  to  the 
will  or  command  of  another.  Therefore, 
one  who  can  be  made  to  do  the  menial, 
or  mean,  tasks  of  the  household. 

For  so  many  ages  the  menial  tasks 
have  been  done  by  those  "in  a  state  of 
subjection  or  bondage"  that  we  have 
come  to  think  of  such  tasks  as  symbolic 
of  bondage;  hence  that  they  are  drudg- 
ery and  not  worthy  to  be  given  atten- 
tion or  time  by  any  but  the  unambitious 
and  ignorant,  or  those  who  have  had  no 
opportunity  for  better  things. 

When  one  gives  the  word  servant 
its  other  definition,  "One  who  serves," 
all  idea  of  bondage  may  be  removed  and 
the  so-called  lowly  tasks  may  be  done 
without  the  sense  of  drudgery.  A 
physician  sterilizes  his  instruments  that 
he  may  get  them  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition to  aid  him  in  being  of  service  to 
humanity.  He  does  not  feel  that  he  is 
doing  the  menial  task  of  dishwashing 
and  that  he  is  not  being  given  an 
opportunity  for  the  best  expression  of 
his  talents,  if  he  does  not  employ  a 
maid  to  do  the  sterilizing.  So  a  woman 
may  wash  dishes  or  do  any  other  homely 
service  and  lose  not  one  iota  of  her 
freedom,  if  she  knows  that  the  wash- 
ing of  dishes,  or  whatever  the  task 
may  be,  is  not  the  end,  but  the  means, 
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of  service.  One  may  reach  the  point 
where  she  may  do  so  disagreeable  a 
task  as  to  black  the  kitchen  range  with 
the  feeling  of  an  artist;  and  often  with 
far  more  artistic  results  than  the 
embroidering  of  roses  on  a  pillow  cover. 

Work  that  is  too  great  a  physical 
strain,  or  work  that  becomes  monoto- 
nous through  repetition  is  drudgery. 
This  is  often  the  case  with  the  work  of 
women,  perhaps,  especially  those  who 
live  on  farms.  One  could  not  black 
ranges  day  after  day  and  feel  joy  in 
the  work,  because  the  blackening  of 
ranges  would  be  the  end  of  service,  and 
the  imagination  could  not  be  released  to 
see  the  work  as  only  a  means  of  getting 
one's  tools  in  the  best  possible  condition 
to  prepare  that  food  best  adapted  to 
increase  the  physical  and  mental  activity 
of  the  whole  family.  If  an  artist  were 
to  paint  picture  after  picture,  without 
pause  for  rest  and  new  inspiration,  that 
would  be  as  much  drudgery  as  any 
menial  task.  Work  done  with  the 
hands  is  just  as  important  as  any  other. 
Clever  fingers  imply  clever  brains. 

No  form  of  service  is  dinidgery,  if  the 
one  who  serves  is  free.  All  forms  of 
service,  mental  or  physical,  are  drudg- 
ery, if  the  one  who  serves  is  "in  a  state 
of  bondage."  Some  one  has  said, 
"Spirituality  is  seeing  God  in  common 
things  and  showing  God  in  common 
tasks." 

This  is  my  inspiration  from  my  week 
of  housecleaning.  A.  B.  C. 

TO  ECONOMIZE  DIGESTION 

I  INDIGESTION  is  often  attributed  to 
hasty  eating,  and  people  are  reproved 
and  rightly  so,  for  bolting  their  food;  but 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  while  the 
bolting  of  meat  is  always  severely 
censured,  one  never  hears  any  blame 
attached  to  those  who  swallow  fruit  by 
the  mouthful,  and  devour  uncooked 
vegetables  without  any  attempt  at 
mastication.     Nevertheless,    it    is    the 


hasty  swallower  of  vegetable  fibre  who  is 
really  the  inciter  of  gastric  rebellion. 
Vegetables  are,  at  all  times,  very  imper- 
fectly digested  by  the  stomach,  and  re- 
quire their  tough  fibres  to  be  thoroughly 
broken  up  by  the  teeth  if  they  are  to  be 
dissolved  even  in  the  bowel. 

There  is  a  well-known  saying  which 
avers  that  digestion  waits  upon  appetite, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  of  all  the 
adjuvants  to  digestion  a  keen  desire  for 
food  is  the  most  powerful  and  impor- 
tant. But  appetite  itself  often  depends 
upon  conditions  which  are  independent 
of  the  body's  absolute  necessities.  Thus 
the  aspect  of  the  food,  its  smell,  taste 
and  even  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
served,  all  help  either  to  stimulate  a 
desire  for  it,  or  to  induce  a  sense  of 
aversion,  while  the  environment  of  the 
diner  often  exercises  important  influ- 
ence, beneficial  or  otherwise.  Brain 
work  of  any  kind  interferes  with  the 
rapid  digestion  of  food,  and  even  the 
habit  of  reading  during  meal  times, 
practised  by  so  many,  is  conducive 
neither  to  appetite  nor  digestion.  A 
well-lighted  room,  music  and  frivolous 
conversation  will  often  permit  a  chronic 
dyspeptic  to  enjoy  without  remorse  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  while  a  depressing 
atmosphere,  uncongenial  company,  and 
unappetizing  dishes  may  induce  a  fit  of 
indigestion  in  the  most  healthy  in- 
dividual. —  Food  and  Cookery. 


A  Chicago  violinist  who  gives  concerts 
throughout  the  West  was  disappointed 
with  an  account  of  his  recital.  *T  told 
your  man,"  complained  the  musician  to 
the  editor,  "that  the  instrument  I  used 
was  a  genuine  Stradivarius,  and  there 
was  not  a  word  about  it."  Whereupon 
the  editor  said  with  a  laugh:  "That  is 
as  it  should  be.  When  Mr.  Stradi- 
varius gets  his  fiddle  advertised  in  my 
paper  under  two  dollars  a  line,  you  come 
around  and  let  me  know."  —  Every- 
body's Magazine. 
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BREAKFAST  TABLE   LAID   FOR  TWO,    INDIVIDUAL    FRUIT   DISHES 


Seasonable  and  Tested  Recipes 

By  Janet  M.  Hill 

IN  ALL  recipes  where  flour  is  used,  unless    otherwise   stated,  the   flour   is    measured    after   sifting 
once.     Where  flour  is  measured  by  cups,  the  cup  is  filled  with  a  spoon,  and    a   level  cupful   is 
meant.     A  tablespoonful  or  teaspoonful  of  any  designated  material  is  a  LEVEL  spoonful. 


Hors  D'oeuvres,  Frivole 

TAKE  medium-sized  cucumber 
pickles,  not  too  long  pickled  or 
too  acid.  Cut  a  slice  from  one 
side,  that  the  finished  article  may 
stand  level,  then  pare  off  the  skin  and 
scoop  out  the  center  to  simulate  a 
boat.  Chop  fine  one  cup  of  little- 
neck  clams  (to  serve  six  or  eight), 
carefully  washed  and  dried,  and  mix  with 
half  a  cup  of  shredded  cabbage  and 
half  a  cup  of  crisp  cress  leaves ;  mix  with 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  chili  sauce,  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  olive  oil,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  vinegar,  and  a  scant  half 
teaspoonful,  each,  of  salt  and  paprika. 
Use  the  mixture  to  fill  the  pickle  boats; 
serve,  on  a  leaf  of  lettuce  or  romaine  as  a 
first  course  at  luncheon  or  dinner. 

Jerusalem  Fishballs 

Remove  the  skin  from  a  four-pound 
cod  or  haddock,  then  take  off  the  flesh. 
Cover  the  head,  skin  and  bones  of  the 
fish  with  cold  water,  add  two  slices  of 


onion,  two  cloves,  and  three  or  four 
slices  of  carrot,  and  let  simmer  half  an 
hour.  Pass  the  fish  through  a  food- 
chopper  or  scrape  the  fiesh  from  the 
fibres  with  a  sharp  knife,  then  pound 
smooth  in  a  wooden  bowl.  To  the  fish 
add  a  dozen  blanched  almonds,  chopped 
and  pounded  smooth,  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  a  tablespoonful  of  grated  onion 
pulp  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper; 
and  mix  all  together  thoroughly.  Shape 
into  balls,  rather  smaller  than  an  egg, 
and  set  them  above  the  bones  in  the 
saucepan;  cover  and  let  cook  twenty 
minutes.  Remove  the  balls  and  let 
them  become  cold.  Strain  off  the  broth, 
of  which  there  should  be  about  one  cup 
and  a  half.  Beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs, 
add  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one- 
fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  and 
dilute  with  three  tablespoonfuls  of  the 
broth;  mix  and  stir  into  the  broth. 
Cook  and  stir  over  boiling  water  until 
the  mixture  thickens,  then  remove  from 
the  fire  and  gradually  beat  in  the  juice  of 
one    lemon    and    a    half.     When    both 
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sauce  and  fish  are  thoroughly  chihed, 
roll  the  balls  in  the  sauce  and  dispose  on 
a  serving  dish,  pour  over  the  rest  of  the 
sauce  and  garnish  the  dish  with  parsley. 

Brook  Trout  with  Bacon 

Clean  and  wash  the  trout,  dry  on  a 
cloth  and  cut  them  crosswise  in  pieces 
about  an  inch  long.  Cut  slices  of 
choice  bacon  in  pieces  an  inch  long 
and  run  both  on  skewers,  alternating 
fish  and  bacon.  Dip  in  an  egg,  beaten, 
and  diluted  with  its  bulk  of  milk,  then 
roll  in  sifted,  soft,  bread  crumbs  and 
fry  in  deep  fat;    drain  on   soft  paper. 


cylinder  shapes;  roll  in  soft,  sifted  bread 
crumbs,  cover  with  egg,  beaten  with  its 
bulk  of  milk,  and  again  roll  in  sifted 
bread  crumbs.  Fry  in  deep  fat.  Serve 
with  hot  peas  or  string  beans,  or  with  a 
green  salad,  or  both. 

Eggs  a  la   Messina 

Cover  six  eggs  with  boiling  water,  and 
let  the  dish  stand,  covered,  where  the 
water  wiU  keep  hot  without  boiling,  half 
an  hour;  reheat  quickly  to  the  boiling 
point;  let  boil  one  minute,  then  drain, 
cover  with  cold  water  and  remove  shells. 
Beat  one  egg,  add  a  teaspoonful,  each, 


CURRIED-FISH    CROQUETTES 


Serve  with  slices  of  lemon  and  parsley 
branches. 

Curried-Fish  Croquettes 

Melt  one-third  a  cup  of  butter;  in 
it  cook  a  slice  of  onion  until  yellowed 
slightly;  add  half  a  cup  of  flour,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  curry  powder,  one-third  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  one-fourth  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  paprika  and  stir  and  cook 
until  blended,  then  add  one  cup  of  well 
seasoned  fish-stock  and  one-third  a  cup 
of  cream  and  stir  until  boiling;  beat 
in  one  egg,  well  beaten,  and  when  the 
egg  is  set,  fold  in  one  cup  and  a  half  to 
two  cups  of  fish,  cooked  and  separated 
into  flakes.  Turn  onto  a  buttered  dish, 
cover  partially  and  when  cold  form  into 


of  olive  oil  and  lemon  juice  or  vinegar, 
one-fourth  a  teaspoonful,  each,  of  onion 
juice,  salt  and  pepper  and  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  fine-chopped  parsley.  Roll  the 
eggs  in  flour,  cover  completely  with  the 
egg-mixture,  let  drain  a  little,  then  roll 
in  soft,  sifted  bread  crumbs.  Fry  to  a 
golden  brown  in  hot  fat.  Drain  on 
soft  paper  and  dispose  on  a  serving  dish. 
While  the  eggs  are  boiling,  melt  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter;  in  it  cook  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour  and  one-fourth  a 
teaspoonful,  each,  of  salt  and  pepper; 
add  three-fourths  a  cup  of  strong  (well 
reduced)  beef  broth  or  consomme  and 
one-third  a  cup  of  well  reduced  tomato 
puree  (cooked  tomatoes  pressed  through 
a  sieve  and  let  simmer  until  thick),  and 
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stir  until  boiling;  add  a  teaspoonful, 
each,  of  chopped  chives  and  parsle3^  one- 
fourth  a  cup  of  stoned  olives,  cut  in 
slices,  and  half  a  cup  or  more  of  sliced 
mushrooms  (canned).  If  fresh  mush- 
rooms be  used,  saute  them  in  the  butter 
before  adding  the  flour,  using  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter.  Pour  the  sauce 
over  the  eggs  as  soon  as  they  are  fried 
and  drained,  and  serve  at  once. 

Breslauer  Steak,  Mushroom  Sauce 

Pass  through  a  food-chopper  one 
pound,  each,  of  veal  from  the  round  and 
fresh  pork;  add  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  or  more  of 
pepper  and  one  egg  beaten  light,  and  mix 
all  together  thoroughly.  Form  into  the 
shape  of  a  sirloin  (Porterhouse)  steak, 
or  into  individual  portions.  Keep  the 
steak,  in  whatever  shape  it  is  made,  as 
thick  on  the  edge  as  in  the  center,  to 
insure  even  cooking.  Broil  the  steak 
over  coals  or  gas  or  pan-broil  in  a  hot 
frying  pan.  Melt  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter;  in  it  cook  half  a  pound  of  fresh 
mushroom  caps,  peeled  and  broken  in 
pieces ;  add  three  tablespoonfuls  of  flour, 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one-fourth 
a  teaspoonful  of  pepper  and  stir  until 
absorbed.  Add  a  cup  and  a  half  of 
brown  stock  or  water  in  which  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  beef-extract  has  been 
dissolved    and    stir    until    boiling;    let 


simmer  seven  or  eight  minutes,  then 
pour  over  or  around  the  steak.  If 
canned  mushrooms  be  used,  cut  them  in 
halves,  lengthwise,  and  add  to  the  sauce 
after  it  has  boiled,  but  do  not  allow  it  to 
boil  thereafter. 

Roast  Leg  of  Lamb,  Breton  Style 

Make  an  incision  in  the  knuckle 
(knee)  end  of  a  leg  of  yearling  lamb  and 
into  it  press  a  clove  of  garlic  in  which 
one  or  tAvo  incisions  have  been  made. 
Roast  the  joint  as  usual,  basting  with 
dripping  or  salt  pork  fat,  and  dredging 
with  flour.  Cook  at  the  proper  time  a 
pint  or  more  of  green  or  dried  red  kidney 
beans.  When  the  meat  and  beans  are 
cooked,  set  the  meat  into  the  warming 
oven,  and  pour  off  the  fat  from  the  baking 
pan  to  leave  about  two  tablespoonfuls 
in  the  pan;  to  this  add  the  beans, 
drained  from  all  liquid,  and  turn  and 
shake  them  in  the  pan  until  they  have 
absorbed  all  the  browned  juices  in  the 
pan.  Serve  the  beans  around  the  lamb. 
Potatoes  may  be  omitted  when  serving 
beans.  If  brown  sauce  is  to  be  made  in 
the  pan,  shake  the  beans  in  a  sauce- 
pan with  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
the  dripping  poured  from  the  pan,  add- 
ing also  a  teaspoonful  or  more,  each,  of 
scraped  onion-pulp  and  fine-chopped 
parsley.  In  both  cases  add  salt  and 
pepper  as  needed. 


ROAST   LEG   OF  LAMB.    BRETON  STYLE 
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Ham  Croutons 

Cut  bread  into  slices  one-fourth  an  inch 
thick  and  stamp  out  into  rounds  about 
four  inches  in  diameter;  spread  the 
rounds  with  butter  and  then  with  cold 
boiled  ham,  chopped  fine;  above  the  ham 
set  a  very  thin  slice  or  slices  of  common 
factory  cheese  to  completely  cover  the 
ham;  dispose  the  rounds  on  a  dripping 
pan  and  set  into  the  oven  to  melt  the 
cheese.     Serve  at  once  for  a  hearty  dish 


water  in  which  the  ham  was  cooked  and 
two  cups  of  syrup  from  the  spiced  sweet- 
pickle  jar  and  pour  over  the  ham.  Let 
bake  about  forty-five  minutes,  basting 
often  with  the  liquid;  sprinkle  with 
rolled  cracker  crumbs  and  let  cook  again 
until  the  crumbs  are  browned  a  little. 
Serve  hot  with  a  hot  sauce,  or  cold  with 
a  green  salad. 

Sauce  for  Hot  Baked  Ham 

Cook     three     tablespoonfuls     of    fat 
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at  luncheon  or  supper.     Mustard  may 
be  mixed  with  the  butter. 

Extract  of  Beef  Croutons 

Prepare  as  the  ham  croutons,  but  use 
extract  of  beef  in  place  of  the  ham.  Dry 
cheese  may  be  used,  if  it  be  grated 
instead  of  sliced. 

Baked  Ham,  Autumn  Style 

If  the  ham  be  rather  salt,  let  soak  over 
night  in  cold  water  to  cover;  if  mild 
cured,  set  at  once  to  cook  in  cold  water 
to  cover.  Heat  slowly  to  boiling  point, 
then  cook  at  a  gentle  simmer  between 
four  and  five  hours.  Let  stand  an 
hour  in  the  water,  then  transfer  to  a 
rack  in  a  baking  pan;  remove  all  the 
skin  or  leave  a  piece  three  or  four  inches 
in  depth  around  the  shank  bone,  cutting 
the  edge  in  points.     Mix  one  cup  of  the 


from  the  ham  until  the  water  has 
evaporated;  add  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  paprika 
and  stir  until  absorbed,  then  add  one  cup 
and  a  half  of  the  liquid  with  which  the 
ham  has  been  basted  (freed  of  all  fat), 
and  stir  until  boiling ;  add  salt  as  needed 
and  three  tablespoonfuls  of  currant 
jelly  and  let  simmer  until  the  jelly  is 
dissolved. 

Stuffed  Tomato  Salad 

Peel  choice  tomatoes,  and  cut  out  the 
centers  to  form  cups.  Let  stand  upside 
down  in  a  cool  place  to  chill.  When 
ready  to  serve,  fill  with  bits  of  the 
tomato,  removed,  and  slices  of  French 
endive  or  heart-stalks  of  celery  mixed 
with  mayonnaise  dressing,  through  which 
an  equal  bulk  of  "olive  butter"  has  been 
mixed.     Serve  in  nests  of  cress,  pepper- 
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grass  or  lettuce.  Olive  butter  is  pur- 
chased at  10  and  25  cents  per  bottle;  it 
is  fine-chopped  olives  mixed  w4th  a  small 
quantity  of  fine-chopped  pimientoes. 

Chicken  Salad, 
Early  Summer  Style 

Mix  one  cup  of  fine-shredded  (crisp) 
cabbage,  one  cup  of  chicken-breast  cut  in 
cubes,  one-fourth  a  cup  of  watercress 
leaves,  one-fourth  a  cup  of  small,  tender 
string  beans,  cut  in  bits,  with  enough 
mayonnaise  dressing  to  hold  the  in- 
gredients together.  Shape  in  a  compact 
mound  on  a  serving  dish;  cover  with  a 
thin  layer  of  mayonnaise;  decorate  with 
chopped  egg-whites,  sifted  egg-yolks, 
and  fine-chopped  parsley,  keeping  each 
color  distinct. 

Mayonnaise  of  Chicken, 
Summer  Style 

Cut  the  breast  of  a  cold,  cooked 
chicken  in  half -inch  cubes.  Arrange  the 
best  of  the  outer  leaves  of  a  head  of 
lettuce  and  cut  them  into  narrow  ribbons ; 
also  cut  a  cooked  beet  into  small  cubes. 
Dispose  a  layer  of  the  lettuce  on  a  serv- 
ing dish  and  sprinkle  over  it  part  of  the 
beet;  on  this  lay  the  chicken  and  cover 
it  with  mayonnaise;  above  this  dispose 
the  rest  of  the  lettuce  and  the  beet. 
Wash  and  dry  short  stalks  of  cress  and 
set  these  around  the  edge  of  the  salad, 
alternating  with  quarters  of  hard- 
cooked  eggs.  Mix  the  salad  before 
serving. 


Chicken  Saute 

Separate  a  pair  of  spring  chickens  into 
pieces  for  serving;  wash  and  dry,  then 
roll  in  flour  and  set  to  cook  in  a  cup  or 
more  of  hot  fat;  let  cook  slowly  to  cook 
through,  and  when  browned  turn  to 
brown  the  other  side.  Cut  a  red  pepper 
and  half  a  pound  of  mushroom  caps  in 
shreds  and  let  cook  in  three  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  clarified  butter  until  the  moisture 
is  evaporated;  add  a  cup  and  a  half  of 
cream  and  a  half-teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
pour  over  the  chickens.  Then  serve  at 
once. 
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Tomato  Sandwiches 

Cut  bread  in  slices  one-fourth  an  inch 
thick,  and  trim  into  such  shape  as  de- 
sired. Spread  the  prepared  bread  with 
butter,  then  sprinkle  on  shredded  cress 
and  mustard  leaves.  Have  ready  some 
very  thin  slices  of  choice  tomato  (cut 
the  peeled  tomatoes  lengthwise  rather 
than  crosswise  of  the  tomato)  seasoned 
with  French  dressing,  and  dispose  these 
on  the  bread ;  sprinkle  with  the  prepared 
mustard  and  cress  and  cover  with  a 
second  piece  of  bread;  serve  at  once. 

Chicken  Livers  and  Bacon 

If  the  slices  of  bacon  are  rather  long, 
cut    them    in    halves;    have    the    livers 


let  cook,  turning  the  ears  as  browned, 
until  browned  on  all  sides;  brush  again 
with  butter,  dredge  with  salt  and  pepper 
and  serve  at  once  on  hot  plates. 

Stuffed  Cucumbers 

Select  cucumbers  of  the  same  size; 
pare,  then  cut  them  in  halves,  length- 
wise; with  a  teaspoon  scoop  out  the  seeds. 
Mix  one  cup,  each,  of  chopped  veal  or 
chicken,  a  cup  of  fine,  soft  bread  crumbs, 
one-fourth  a  cup  of  melted  butter  and 
salt  and  pepper  to  season;  use  to  fill  the 
cucumbers;  set  them  into  a  buttered 
baking  dish,  pour  in  half  an  inch  of  hot 
white  broth  and  let  cook  in  the  oven 
until  the  cucumbers  are  soft  (about 
twenty    minutes).      Cream    two    table- 


GREENCORN   WAFFLES 


washed  and  dried ;  press  skewers  through 
a  piece  of  liver  (half  a  liver) ,  then  through 
bacon,  alternately,  until  the  skewers  are 
loosely  filled.  Let  the  two  ends  of  the 
skewers  rest  on  the  edges  of  a  baking 
pan,  that  the  liver  and  bacon  may  drip 
in  the  pan.  Let  cook  in  a  moderately 
hot  oven  about  twenty  minutes.  The 
bacon  should  be  crisp  throughout  but 
not  dark  in  color.  Serve  on  the  skewers 
or  push  from  the  skewers  to  a  hot  serv- 
ing dish. 

Roasted  Sweet  Corn 

Brush  freshly-picked-and-husked  ears 
of  sweet  corn  very  lightly  with  melted 
butter,  set  side  by  side  in  the  roasting 
pan  under  the  flame  of  a  gas  stove  and 


spoonfuls  of  butter;  beat  in  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour  and  one-fourth  a 
teaspoonful,  each,  of  salt  and  pepper 
and  stir  into  the  liquid  around  the  cu- 
cumbers. Add  more  broth  if  needed, 
the  sauce  should  not  be  too  thick.  Serve 
from  the  baking  dish. 

Greencorn  Waffles 

Sift  together  one  cup  and  one-fourth 
of  flour,  four  and  one-half  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking  powder  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt.  Beat  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  until 
thick  and  light  colored ;  add  half  a  cup  of 
greencorn  pulp,  half  a  cup  of  cream  and 
one-third  a  cup  of  melted  shortening  and 
stir  into  the  dry  ingredients,  fold  in  the 
whites  of  three  eggs  beaten  very  light. 
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Bake   at    once   on   a   hot,    well-greased 
waffle  iron. 

Buttercup  Biscuit 

Sift  together  two  cups  of  pastry 
flour,  four  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder 
and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt ;  cut  in  one- 
fourth  a  cup  of  shortening.  Beat  one 
egg;  add  half  a  cup  of  milk  and  use  in 
mixing  to  a  dough.  Knead  slightly  and 
roll  into  a  sheet  half  an  inch  thick;  cut 
into  small  biscuit  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven. 

Deviled  Crusts  for  Soup 

Cut  dinner  rolls  (yeast)  in  slices  one- 
fourth  an  inch  thick,  spread  with  butter, 
shake  over  a  very  little  cayenne  pepper, 
then  cover  with  grated  Parmesan  cheese. 
Set  into  a  hot  oven  to  melt  the  cheese. 
Lay  a  hot,  folded  napkin  on  a  hot  dish 
and  on  this  set  the  prepared  crusts. 
Serve  at  once  with  soup,  preferably  a 
clear  soup. 

Peach  Dumpling 

Butter  a  baking  dish  and  fill  it  with 
peaches,  peeled  and  cut  in  slices; 
sprinkle  over  them  one-fourth  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  and  one-fourth  a  cup  of 
boiling  water.  Sift  together  two  cups  of 
pastry  flour,  four  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt; 
work  in  one-fourth  a  cup  of  shortening 
and  mix  to  a  soft  dough  with  milk  (about 
three-fourths  cup).  Spread  the  dough 
over  the  prepared  peaches  and  set  into 
the  oven  to  bake  about  half  an  hour 
or  until  well  browned.  Serve  hot  with 
cream  and  sugar,  honey  or  syrup. 


PEACH   DUMPLING 

Peaches,   Windsor  Style 

Make  ready  flat,  round  pieces  of 
sponge  cake,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
thick,  with  one  piece  higher  for  the 
center  of  the  dish  and  all  a  little  larger 
around  than  the  peaches;  hollow  the 
pieces  of  cake  a  little  in  the  center,  to 
take  half  a  cooked  peach ;  fill  the  centers 
from  which  the  stones  were  taken  with 
marmalade,  either  plain,  or  mixed  with 
chopped  and  browned  almonds;  set  a 
second  half-peach  above,  that  the  whole 
may  look  like  a  perfect  peach ;  brush  over 
the  outside  of  the  peaches  with  white  of 
egg,  dredge  with  granulated  sugar  and 
set  into  a  very  hot  oven  to  glaze  the 
peaches.  Remove  to  a  serving  dish. 
Have  ready  the  syrup  in  which  the 
peaches  were  cooked,  reduced  by  cook- 
ing and  cooled  a  little ;  add  a  few  drops  of 
almond  extract  and  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  orange  extract  and  pour  around  the 
cake.     Serve  hot  or  cold,  preferably  hot. 

Manhattan  Ice  Cream 

Pack  vanilla  ice  cream  and  peach 
sherbet  in  brick-shaped  molds;  have  ice 
cream  on  the  bottom  and  top  with  the 
sherbet  between. 


PEACHES,    WINDSOR   STYLE 
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PRINCESS   PUDDING,  WITH    AiARSmiALLOWS 
AND    CHERRIES 

Peach  Sherbet 

Boil  one  quart  of  water  and  two  cups 
of  sugar  fifteen  minutes;  let  cool  and  add 
one  cup  and  a  half  of  peach  pulp  and 
juice,  half  a  cup  of  orange  juice  and  the 
juice  of  one  lemon,  and  freeze  as  usual. 

Ice  Cream,  Queen  Style 

Line  the  bottom  and  sides  of  a  mold 
with  a  thin  layer  of  lemon  sherbet ;  inter- 
line the  bottom  with  a  layer  of  vanilla 
ice  cream  and  over  this  spread  a  thin 
layer  of  sunshine  strawberry  preserves; 
over  this  a  layer  of  vanilla  ice  cream, 
then  preserves,  again  a  layer  of  ice 
cream  and  finish  with  a  thin  layer  of 
lemon  sherbet.     Pack  in  four  measures 


PRINCESS    PUDDING,    IN    STEMMED   GLASS 


of  crushed   ice  to  one  of  salt,   and  let 
stand  an  hour  or  longer. 

Ice  Cream  Cup,  Queen  Style 

Dispose  vanilla  ice  cream,  lemon 
sherbet  and  strawberry  preserves  in 
long-stemmed  glasses  in  layers;  finish 
with  a  rosette  of  whipped  cream  and 
strawberry  preserves. 

Princess  Pudding,  with 
Marshmallows  and  Cherries 

Soften  half  an  ounce  (one-fourth  a 
package)  of  gelatine  in  one-fourth  a  cup 
of  cold  water  and  dissolve  in  one-half  a 
cup  of  boiling  water  or  cherry  juice;  add 
three-fourths  a  cup  of  sugar  and  stir  until 
dissolved  and  cooled  a  little,  then  add 
half  a  cup  of  lemon  juice.  Set  the 
mixture  into  ice  and  water  and,  when  it 
begins  to  stiffen,  gradually  beat  into  it 
the  whites  of  three  eggs  beaten  very 
light.  When  the  mixture  is  nearly  firm 
enough  to  "hold  its  shape", fold  in  one 
cup  of  cooked  cherries  and  one-fourth  a 
pound  of  marshmallows  cut  into  four 
pieces,  each,  and  turn  into  a  mold. 
When  unmolded  serve  with  cream  and 
sugar  or  a  soft  custard  made  of  a  pint  of 
milk,  three  egg-yolks  and  one-third  a  cup 
of  sugar.  Maraschino  cherries  may  be 
used. 

Tomato  Jam 

Peel  ripe  tomatoes,  cut  them  in  halves 
and  press  out  the  seeds.  Boil  two 
lemons  until  they  are  soft  and  the  water 
is  much  reduced,  then  pound  in  a 
wooden  bowl  and  press  through  a  sieve. 
Allow  half  a  pound  of  sugar  and  the 
lemon  (strained)  to  each  pound  of 
tomatoes.  Boil  until  smooth.  Store 
in  jars  as  marmalade. 

Raspberry  Vinegar 

Cover  one  peck  of  raspberries  with 
choice  cider  vinegar  and  let  stand 
twenty-four  hours,  then  strain  through 
cheesecloth ;  measure  the  juice  and  allow 
two  cups  (one  pound)  of  granulated 
sugar  to  each  pint  of  juice.     Let  boil 
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twenty  minutes,  then  store  in  sterilized 
cans  or  bottles  as  in  canning  fruit.  To 
use,  add  as  many  tablespoonfuls  as 
desired  to  each  glass  of  water. 

Rice,  Ristori  Style 

Cut  two  or  three  slices  of  bacon  into 
small  squares;  add  a  cup  of  new  cabbage, 
chopped,  cover  and  let  steam  half  an 
hour  over  a  slack  fire;  blanch  half  a 
cup  of  rice,  by  bringing  it  to  a  boil 
over  a  quick  fire,  in  a  quart  or  more  of 
cold  water,  then  drain  and  rinse  in  cold 
water.  Add  the  rice  to  the  bacon  and 
cabbage  with  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  paprika  and  two 
cups  of  rich,  hot  veal  broth.  Let  cook 
until  the  rice  is  tender,  adding  more 
broth  as  needed.  Turn  into  a  hot 
serving  dish,  set  a  tablespoonful  of 
butter  in  the  center  and  sprinkle 
generously  with  grated  cheese. 

French  Cocoa  Souffle 

Sift  stale  cake  crumbs  to  fill  a  cup; 
add  half  a  cup  of  milk  and  let  them 
stand  until  the  milk  is  absorbed ;  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  one- 
fourth  a  cup  of  sugar  and  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  cocoa  or  grated  chocolate. 
Mix  all  together  thoroughly,  then  beat 
in  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  beaten  very 
light,  and  fold  in  the  whites  of  four  eggs 
beaten  until  very  light.  Turn  into  a 
buttered  pudding  dish;  set  dish  on  many 
folds  of  paper  in  a  pc^n;  surround  with 
boiling  water  and  let  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  until  well  puffed  and  firm.  Serve 
at  once  with  cream  or  a  hot  sauce.  The 
souffle  will  bake  in  about  twenty-five 
minutes.  The  water  in  the  pan  should 
not  boil  after  the  souffle  is  set  into  the 
oven. 

Elizabeth's  Griddle  Cakes 

Sift  together  one  cup  and  a  third  of 
flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda  and  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt.  Beat  two  eggs; 
add  one-third  a  cup  of  sour  cream  and 


two-thirds  a  cup  of  thick  sour  milk  and 
stir  into  the  dry  ingredients.  Bake,  in 
small  rounds,  on  a  hot  and  carefully 
oiled  griddle.  The  recipe  calls  for 
thick  sour  milk;  with  less  acid  milk,  use 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  and  a  level 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder  and  beat 
the  whites  and  yolks  of  the  eggs 
separately,  adding  the  whites  last. 

Corn  Bread,  Country  Style 

Sift  together  three-fourths  a  cup  of 
cornmeal,  half  a  cup  of  flour,  one- 
fourth  a  cup  of  sugar  and  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful, each,  of  salt  and  soda.  Beat  one 
egg;  add  one  cup  of  thick  sour  cream  or 
one  cup  of  thick  buttermilk  or  sour 
milk  and  three  tablespoonfuls  of  melted 
shortening  and  stir  into  the  dry  in- 
gredients. Bake  in  a  shallow  pan  about 
twenty-five  minutes. 

Dehcate  Muffins 

Sift  together  one  cup  and  a  half  of 
sifted  pastry  flour,  two  tablespoonfuls 
and  one-half  of  granulated  cornmeal, 
four  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder, 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one-third 
a  cup  of  sugar ;  add  three-fourths  a  cup  of 
milk  and  three  tablespoonfuls  of  melted 
butter  and  mix  together  thoroughly. 
Bake  in  a  hot,  well-buttered,  iron 
muffin-pan  about   twenty-five  minutes. 

Cream  Cheese  Salad 

This  may  be  made  with  any  variety 
of  soft  cheese,  but  is  particularly  good 
with  Philadelphia  cream  cheese.  To 
two  of  the  latter  cheeses,  add  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  cream,  one  pimiento,  twenty- 
four  olives  and  half  a  cup  of  blanched 
almonds  —  the  pimiento,  olives  and 
almonds  being  chopped  separately  and 
exceedingly  fine;  mix  all  together  thor- 
oughly with  a  wooden  spoon,  and  press 
into  a  mold  lined  with  parchment  paper. 
When  firm  and  chilled,  unmold  and  cut 
in  slices.  Serve  on  crisp  heart-leaves  of 
lettuce  with  French  dressing. 


Balanced  Menus  for  Week  in  August 


Breakfast 

Cream  of  Wheat,  Thin  Cream 

Sliced  Peaches 

Eggs  Shirred  in  Tomatoes 

French  Bread,  Toasted 

Buttercup  Biscuit  Coffee     Cocoa 

Dinner 

Veal-and-Tomato  Soup 

Young  Chickens,  Saute 

Corn  Boiled  on  the  Cob      Summer  Squash 

Endive  and  Cress,  French  Dressing 

Moist  Gold  Cake  Peach  Ice  Cream 

Half  Cups  Coffee 

Supper 

Veal  Loaf,  Sliced  Thin      Potato  Salad 

Buttercup  Biscuit,  Toasted 

Blueberries        Tea 


Breakfast 

Puffed  Wheat,  Blueberries,   Thin  Cream 

Hamburg  Steak 

French  Fried  Potatoes 

Whole  Wheat  Popovers 

Coffee         Cocoa 

Dinner 

Roast  Loin  of  Veal,  Brown  Sauce 

Franconia  Potatoes         Fried  Egg  Plant 

Tomatoes,  French  Dressing 

Peaches,  Windsor  Style 

Half  Cups  Coffee 

Supper 

Cream  Cheese  Salad 

Parker  House  Rolls  (reheated) 

Apple  Sauce  Chocolate  Cake 

Grape  Juice 


Breakfast 

Puffed  Rice,  Thin  Cream 

Eggs  Cooked  in  Shell 

Fried  Potatoes,  German  Style 

Broiled  Tomatoes 

Spider  Corn  Cake 

Coffee  Cocoa 

Dinner 

Giblet  Soup 

Ham  Cooked  in  Fireless  Cooker 

Swiss  Chard  Sweet  Potatoes 

French  Cocoa  Souffl6 

Grape  Juice  Lemonade 

Supper 

Cold  Veal  Loaf,  Sliced  Thin 

Sliced  Tomatoes,  Mayonnaise  Dressing 

Rye  Bread  and  Butter  (new  rye  flour) 

Orange  Cookies  Iced  Tea 


Breakfast 

Cream  of  Wheat,  Sliced  Peaches, 

Thin  Cream 

vSalt  Pork,  Country  Style,  Cream  Sauce 

Small  Potatoes,  Baked 

Green  Corn  Waffles,  Orange  Marmalade 

Coffee 

Dinner 

Veal  Souffle,  Mushroom  Sauce 

Celery      vStewed  Tomatoes 

Baked  Sweet  Potatoes 

Peach  vSherbet 

Moist  Gold  Cake 

Supper 

Cream  of  Corn  Soup,  Croutons 

Tomato  Sandwiches 

Chocolate  Cake 

Iced  Tea 


Breakfast 

Melons 

Eggs  Scrambled  with  Chopped  Ham 

Baked  Potatoes  (small) 

Graham  Muffins 

Coffee  Cocoa 

Dinner 

Sword  Fish,  Saute 

Potatoes  Scalloped  with  Peppers 

Beets,  Buttered 

Egg  Plant  —  Creole  Style 

Apple  Pie  Cottage  Cheese 

Tea 

Supper 

Green  Corn  Custard 

Boston  Brown  Bread        French  Bread 

Sliced  Peaches         Lemon  Queens 

Iced  Tea 


Breakfast 

Baked  Apples,  Thin  Cream 

Salt  or  Fresh  Mackerel,  Broiled 

Potatoes  Cooked  in  Milk 

French  Bread  Toasted 

Coffee 

Dinner 

Stuffed  and  Baked  Bluefish, 

Drawn  Butter  Sauce 

Cucumbers 

French  Dressing  with  Onion  Juice 

Boiled  Potatoes  New  Cabbage 

Peach  Shortcake       Iced  Coffee 

Supper 

Extract  of  Beef  and  Cheese  Croutons 

Cold  Cauliflower,  French  Dressing 

Blackberries        French  Rolls 

Tea 


Breakfast 

Baked  Apples,  Thin  Cream 

Chicken  Livers  and  Bacon  on 

Skewers 

Cornmeal  Muffins 

Dry  Toast 

Coffee  Cocoa 


Dinner 

Cream  of  String-Bean  Soup 

Breaded  Lamb  Chops,  Baked 

Summer  Squash 

Sweet  Corn,  Roasted 

Sliced  Tomatoes,  French  Dressing 

Baked  Apple  Tapioca  Pudding,  Cream 
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Supper 

Bluefish  Salad 

Quick  Yeast  Rolls 

Chocolate  Eclairs 

Iced  Tea 


Balanced  Menus  for  Week  in  September 


Breakfast 

Blackberries 

Spanish  Omelet 

Grilled  Sweet  Potatoes 

Green-Corn  Griddle  Cakes 

Dry  Toast  Coffee  Cocoa 

Dinner 

Mock  Bisque  Soup 

Forequarter  Lamb, 

Steamed  and  Browned  in  Oven 

Boiled  Potatoes,  Scalloped        Late  Peas 

Romaine,  French  Dressing 

Individual  Blackberry  Shortcakes 

Supper 

Lettuce  and  Sliced  Tomatoes, 

Mayonnaise  Dressing 

Noisette  Bread  and  Butter 

Graham  Cracker  Cakes        Tea 


Breakfast 

Cream  of  Wheat,  Whole  Milk 
Salt  Codfish  Balls,  Late  Radishes 

Breakfast  Corn  Cake 

Yeast  Rolls  Baked  Apples 

Coffee  Cocoa 

Dinner 

Cream  of  Corn  Soup 

Filets  of  Bluefish,  Stuffed  and  Baked, 

Egg  Sauce 

Mashed  Potatoes  Cauliflower 

Cucumbers,  French  Dressing 

Apples  Baked  with  Almonds 

Supper 

Succotash 

Yeast  Rolls  (reheated) 

Mayonnaise  of  Lettuce  and  Sliced  Eggs 

Sponge  Cake         Berries         Tea 


Breakfast 

Cream  of  Wheat,  Thin  Cream 

Bacon  Broiled  in  Cream 

Baked  Apples 

Bran  Muffins  Dry  Toast 

Coffee  Cocoa 

Dinner 

Round  Steak  en  Casserole 

(potatoes,  onions,  carrots) 

Tomatoes  vStuffed  with  Mayonnaise  of  Celery 

Whole  Wheat  Bread  Baked  Pears 

Toasted  Crackers 

Supper 

Lamb-and-Potato  Hash 

Tomato  Catsup 

Apple  Sauce  Gingersnaps 

Tea  . 


Breakfast 

Melons 

French  Omelet 

French  Fried  Potatoes 

Cinnamon  Toast 
Coffee  Cocoa 

Dinner 

Roast  Ribs  of  Beef,  Brown  Sauce 

Franconia  Potatoes  Swiss  Chard 

Chocolate  Bread  Pudding 

(currant  jelly  and  meringue) 

Supper 

Stev/ed  Lima  Beans  (fresh) 

Rye  Bread  and  Butter 

Lettuce,  Apple-and-Celery  Salad 

Chocolate  Marshmallow  Cream  Roll  . 

Iced  Tea 


Breakfast 

Quaker  Oats,  Whole  Milk 

Frizzled  Dried  Beef,  Creamed,  Toast 

Ehzabeth's  Griddle  Cakes 

Orange-and-Pineapple  Marmalade 

Coffee  Cocoa 

Dinner 

Cantaloupes 

Stewed  Chicken  Corn  Fritters 

Sliced  Tomatoes  with  Cress  and  Chives, 

French  Dressing 

Apple  Turnovers 

Cream  Cheese,  Saltines  or  Flakes 

Half  Cups  Coffee 

Supper 

Baked  Paprika  Potatoes 

Broiled  Bacon 

Chocolate  Gingerbread  with  Whipped  Cream 

Cooked  Berries  Tea 


Puffed  Rice,  Whole  Milk 
Creamed  Codfish  and  Poached  Eggs 
Small  Potatoes,  Baked 
Potato  Doughnuts 

Grapes 

Coffee  Cocoa 

Dinner 

Boiled  Haddock,  Drawn  Butter  Sauce 

Sliced  Tomatoes  and  Onions, 

French  Dressing 

Boiled  Potatoes  Boiled  Cauliflower 

Peach  Dumpling,  Hard  Sauce 

Supper 

Oyster  Stew         Oyster  Crackers 

New  Pickles 

Blushing  Apples,  Orange  Sauce 

Whole  Wheat  Biscuit 

Grape  Juice 


Breakfast 

Grapes 

Creamed  Haddock  au  Gratin 

White  Hashed  Potatoes 

Sliced  Tomatoes 

Graham  Muffins 

French  Toast  Honey 

Coffee  Cocoa 


Dinner 

Breslauer  Steak,  Mushroom  Sauce 

French  Fried  Potatoes 

Egg  Plant,  Creole  Style 

Celery 

Toasted  Crackers 

Edam  Cheese 
Half  Cups  Coffee 


Supper 

Spinach  with  Sliced  Eggs 

Boston  Brown  Bread 

Stewed  Crabapples 

Chocolate  Marshmallow 

Cream  Roll, 

Hot  Chocolate  Sauce 

Tea 
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Our  Daily  Bread,  or  Three  Meals  a  Day 

By  Janet  M.  Hill 


MONDAY  (AUGUST) 

Breakfast 

Puffed  Rice,  Thin  Cream 

Cold  Veal  Loaf,  Sliced  Thin 

Potatoes  Cooked  in  Milk 

Buttercup  Biscuit     Dry  Toast  (Graham  Bread) 

Sliced  Peaches 

Coffee  Cocoa 

Dinner 

Veal-and-Tomato  Soup,  Deviled  Crusts 

Roast  Leg  of  Lamb,  Brown  Sauce 

Franconia  Potatoes 

Corn  Roasted  on  the  Ear 

Boiled  Beets,  Buttered 

Cream  Cakes     Strawberry  Preserves 

Supper 

Green  Corn  Chowder,  Browned  Crackers 

Pickled  Beets 

Cream  Cakes 

Grape  Juice  Lemonade 

It  is  supposed  that  the  veal  loaf 
served  at  breakfast,  was  made  on  Satur- 
day and  a  portion  left  over.  For  this 
dish,  purchase  on  Saturday  a  knuckle  of 
veal  weighing  about  five  pounds.  Re- 
move three  pounds  and  a  half  of  the  best 
of  the  meat  for  the  loaf  (for  recipe,  see 
page  35 ,  June- July  number) .  Brown  the 
bone  with  meat  attached  to  it  in  a  little 
hot  fat,  turning  as  needed  to  brown  all 
sides;  cover  the  bone  with  cold  water 
and  let  simmer,  uncovered,  until  the 
liquid  has  nearly  evaporated;  add  water 
as  before,  and  again  let  simmer  until  the 
liquid  is  well  reduced,  then  add  cold 
water,  cover  the  dish  and  let  simmer  un- 
til the  meat  is  tender.  Remove  the 
meat  from  the  bone,  if  desired,  and  set 
the  broth  where  it  will  chill  quickly,  then 
set  aside  in  the  refrigerator  to  remain 
until  Monday.  Monday  morning  we 
start  out  with  a  little  veal  loaf,  cooked 
potatoes,  graham  bread  and  this  soup 
stock  as  the  cooked  supplies  on  hand. 


If  the  breakfast  hour  be  an  early  one, 
on  Sunday  night  measure  the  dry  in- 
gredients for  the  biscuit  (for  recipe  see 
Seasonable  Recipes)  and  sift  them  to- 
gether into  the  mixing  bowl;  add  the 
required  quantity  of  shortening,  and 
make  the  baking  pan  ready  for  the  oven; 
have  the  egg  beater,  the  rolling  pin  and 
the  biscuit  cutter  at  hand;  also  slice  the 
cold  potatoes  into  the  saucepan  above 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  and  lay 
the  table. 

In  the  morning,  skim  the  milk,  or, 
pour  the  cream  from  top  of  the  bottle, 
■for  the  rice  and  the  coffee;  turn  the  rice 
upon  an  agate  dish  for  reheating;  slice 
the  veal,  also  the  bread  for  toast;  mix  the 
biscuit,  cut  the  dough  into  rounds  and 
let  stand  in  the  pan  until  the  oven  is  at 
a  proper  temperature  to  bake.  Make 
the  coffee  and  cocoa;  set  the  potatoes 
over  the  fire  and  stir  to  mix  with  the 
butter;  add  milk,  cover  and  let  simmer 
slowly;  pare  the  peaches,  slice  and 
sprinkle  lightly  with  sugar  to  keep  them 
from  discoloring. 

Watch  the  coffee,  and  after  it  has 
boiled  from  three  to  five  minutes,  move 
to  a  cooler  part  of  the  range.  Add  salt 
to  the  potatoes  (half  a  teaspoonful  to  a 
pint),  mix,  and  set  where  they  will  keep 
hot  and  yet  not  adhere  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pan.  Put  the  rice  into  the  oven  to 
remain  two  or  three  minutes.  Fill  the 
glasses  with  water,  set  the  peaches, 
butter,  cream,  sliced  meat,  biscuits  and 
rice  in  their  appropriate  places.  After 
the  rice  has  been  eaten,  remove  these 
dishes  and  bring  in  the  potatoes  and 
coffee. 
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Preparing  Dinner 

Immediately  after  breakfast,  scrub 
the  beets,  being  careful  not  to  break 
off  the  roots  or  bruise  the  skin,  lest 
flavor  and  color  be  diminished  thereby; 
cover  with  cold  water  and  set  over  the 
fire  to  boil  until  tender;  replenish  the 
boiling  water  when   needed. 

Now  (if  coal  be  the  fuel  we  use  for 
cooking)  is  the  best  time  to  make  the 
cream  cakes,  as  the  oven  can  be  heated 
more  quickly  and  with  less  coal  than  is 
possible  later  on  in  the  day. 

An  oven  hot  on  the  bottom  is  needed, 
if  the  cakes  are  to  puff  properly.  The 
formula  given  in  most  modern  cook 
books  works  well,  but  do  not  stint  the 
beating  of  the  mixture,  as  the  eggs  are 
added;  butter  is  usually  mentioned  as 
the  shortening,  but  other  and  cheaper 
shortening,  if  a  little  salt  be  added,  will 
give  just  as  good  results.  The  cakes 
will  bake  in  about  twenty-five  minutes; 
when  done  they  will  feel  light  as  taken 
in  the  hand.  Also  look  carefully  at  the 
sides  of  the  cakes  as,  if  not  well -browned 
over  the  whole  surface,  they  will  settle. 
In  making  the  filling,  cook  the  flour  and 
part  of  the  sugar  at  least  ten  minutes  in 
the  hot  milk  before  the  eggs  are  added. 
The  full  recipe  will  provide  generously 
for  dinner  and  supper  and,  also,  for  the 
children's  lunch  after  school. 

One  hour  and  a  half  before  the  dinner, 
remove  and  discard  the  caul  (an  inner 
fatty  membrane  commonly  wrapped 
around  a  leg  of  lamb  to  keep  it  clean) 
from  the  lamb,  also  remove  any  super- 
fluous fat  that  may  be  present.  Rub 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour  into  the  flesh ;  put  the 
joint  on  a  rack  in  a  baking  pan  and  set 
to  cook  in  a  hot  oven.  Heat  some  fat 
from  the  top  of  the  soup  kettle  or  from 
fat  salt  pork,  and  in  ten  minutes  use  to 
baste  the  meat;  turn  the  joint,  baste  the 
other  side  and  return  to  the  oven.  Let 
cook  ten  minutes ;  then  reduce  the  heat 
and  let  cook  one  hour  and  a  half,  basting 
each  ten  minutes  with  hot  fat.     When 


half-cooked,  turn  the  joint.  After  the 
meat  has  been  in  the  oven  half  an  hour, 
pare  the  potatoes,  cover  with  boiling 
water  and  let  cook  ten  minutes,  drain 
and  set  on  the  rack  around  the  meat. 
When  basting  the  meat,  baste  the  pota- 
toes also. 

After  the  meat  and  potatoes  are  in  the 
oven,  remove  the  fat  from  the  dish  of 
stock,  and  wipe  with  a  cloth  wrung  out 
of  hot  water  to  take  up  any  last  particles 
of  fat.  To  three  cups  of  cooked  toma- 
toes, add  two  stalks  of  celery  or  an  equiv- 
alent of  celery  leaves,  an  onion,  peeled 
and  sliced,  and  three  or  four  branches  of 
parsley;  let  simmer  twenty  minutes  and 
press  through  a  sieve  fine  enough  to 
exclude  the  tomato  seeds.  Add  the 
veal  stock  with  salt  and  pepper  as 
needed,  and  heat  to  the  boiling  point. 
Skim  and  it  is  ready  to  serve ;  or  it  may 
be  kept  hot,  without  boiling,  until 
needed.  For  the  crusts  to  serve  with 
the  soup,  see  the  Seasonable  Recipes. 

Ten  minutes  before  serving  the  dinner, 
set  the  meat  and  potatoes  into  the 
warming  oven.  Pour  off  the  fat  from 
the  roasting  pan,  add  a  cup  and  a  half 
of  water  to  the  pan  and  let  simmer  to 
dissolve  in  it  the  browned  meat-juices 
and  flour  in  the  pan.  Heat  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  fat  in  a  saucepan;  add 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  and  stir 
until  frothy;  add  one-fourth  a  cup  of 
cold  water,  mix  without  cooking;  then 
add  the  liquid  in  the  roasting  pan  and 
stir  and  cook  until  smooth  and  boiling. 
Let  simmer  five  or  six  minutes,  then 
strain  into  a  sauceboat.  While  the 
sauce  is  simmering,  drain  the  beets, 
cover  with  cold  water  and  push  off  the 
skin  with  the  hands.  Slice  part  of  them 
into  a  hot  dish,  adding  salt  and  bits  of 
butter,  meanwhile.  Slice  the  rest  of 
the  beets  in  a  bowl,  cover  with  vinegar 
and  set  aside  for  supper. 

Under  the  oven  burner  of  a  gas  range, 
green  corn  may  be  most  easily  roasted. 
It  will  take  about  fifteen  minutes,  and 
must  be  watched  and  turned  carefully. 
More   time   will   be   needed   when   the. 
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cooking  is  done  on  a  toaster  over  a  hot 
stove  lid  or  hot  coals.  Unless  one  of 
the  children  takes  the  responsibility  of 
the  cooking,  it  will  simplify  matters 
to  boil  the  corn. 

When  the  food  is  ready,  pour  the 
water,  bring  in  bread  and  butter  and 
serve  the  soup  and  crackers.  Take 
out  the  soup  plates  and  bring  in  the 
meat  and  vegetables. 

If  the  potatoes  for  the  chowder  can  be 
sliced  and  the  pulp  be  scraped  from  the 
ears  of  corn  at  the  time  the  potatoes  and 
corn  are  prepared  for  dinner,  the  making 
of  the  chowder  at  supper  time  will  not 
be  a  heavy  task.  If  desired,  the  dish 
may  be  finished  in  the  morning,  up 
to  the  point  of  adding  the  hot  milk; 
then  at  night  it  may  be  reheated  and 
the  milk  added.  To  secure  the  pulp, 
with  a  sharp  knife,  score  the  kernels 
lengthwise  of  the  rows,  then  with  the 
back  of  the  knife  press  out  the  pulp, 
leaving  the  hulls  on  the  ear. 

To  brown  the  crackers,  split  about 
eighteen  Boston  crackers,  spread  the 
inner  side  with  butter  (use  about  two 


teaspoonfuls) ,  place  them  in  a  dripping 
pan  and  set  into  a  hot  oven  to  reheat 
and  color  slightly. 

Corn  Chowder 

1  slice  fat  salt  pork  (2  oz.)  1 1  cups  hot  milk 

1  small  onion  2  tablespoonfuls 

1^  cups  corn-pulp  butter 

1 J  cups  sliced  potatoes  1  teaspoonful  salt 
I  teaspoonful  black 
pepper 

Cut  the  pork  in  bits  and  cook  in  a 
frying  pan  until  the  fat  is  drawn  from  it; 
add  the  onion,  peeled  and  sliced,  and 
stir  and  cook  until  softened  and  yel- 
lowed. Pour  boiling  water  over  the 
potatoes,  let  boil  three  or  four  minutes, 
drain,  rinse  in  cold  water  and  drain 
again.  Pour  a  cup  and  a  half  of  boiling 
water  over  the  onion  and  pork,  and  let 
simmer  twenty  minutes;  strain  this 
water  over  the  potatoes,  pressing  out 
all  the  liquid  possible,  then  discard  the 
onion  and  pork.  After  the  potatoes 
have  cooked  ten  minutes,  add  the 
corn-pulp  and  let  simmer  until  the 
potatoes  are  tender,  then  add  the  hot 
milk,  butter,  in  small  pieces,  and  the 
seasonings. 


Renunciation 

Think  you  the  rose  would  stay  the  hand 
That  ends  fore'er  its  garden  dreams? 

Live  out  a  life  by  summer  spanned, 

Hear  o'er  and  o'er  the  night  wind's  themes, 

Or,  given  choice,  find  endless  rest 

Upon  a  loved  one's  hushed  breast? 

Think  you  the  heart  should  ever  cling 
To  fragments  of  a  love  no  more, 

Seek  in  cold  ways  a  vanished  spring, 
Or  linger  at  a  fast- closed  door? 

More  foolish  are  the  hearts  that  sigh 

For  meeds  of  earth  with  heaven  nigh. 


For  cherished  things  of  life  and  soul, 
Surrendered  bravely  though  with  pain, 

Are  given,  as  the  years  unroll, 
Rewards  that  are  a  greater  gain; 

Such  gifts  come  not  at  every  call — 

They  are  for  hearts  who  once  gave  all! 

Arthur  W<^llace  Peach. 


Summer  Drinks 

By  Emma  Gary  Wallace 


THE  appetite  craves  something 
refreshing  during  warm  weather, 
and  fruit  juices  in  suitable  com- 
bination, lightly  sweetened  and  diluted, 
meet  this  need  admirably. 

If  summer  drinks  are  too  cold,  the 
dehcate  flavor  is  not  as  easily  detected. 
The  ideai  way  is  to  prepare  and  place 
the  beverage  beside  the  ice,  but  not  to 
put  the  ice  directly  into  it,  or,  at  most, 
only  a  small  shaved  portion.  There  are 
on  the  market  several  ice  picks  and  ice 
shaves  which  may  be  procured  at  a  very 
moderate  cost,  which  break  the  ice  in 
small,  regular  pieces  or  shave  it  evenly. 
Every  home  should  have  some  im- 
plement of  this  kind. 

The  glasses  in  which  summer  drinks 
are  served  should  be  thin  and  beauti- 
fully polished,  and  anything  that  adds 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  eye  in  the  service 
will  make  the  beverage  more  appre- 
ciated, —  a  dainty  tray  covered  with  a 
snow-white  embroidered  doily,  a  thin 
circlet  of  lemon  slashed  to  the  center 
and  hung  on  the  edge  of  the  glass,  a 
spray  of  mint,  or  a  couple  of  bright 
cherries. 

Carbonated  water  may  be  procured  in 
syphons  and  kept  in  the  home  ice  box. 
Ginger  ale  and  some  of  the  most  popular, 
advertised  summer  drinks,  are  also  use- 
ful to  give  a  touch  of  unusual  and 
delicious  flavor. 

It  often  happens  that  a  given  formula 
does  not  exactly  suit  the  taste  of  the 
individual.  It  may  be  too  sweet  or  not 
quite  sweet  enough,  or  the  elimination 
or  addition  of  some  ingredient  may  be 
suggested  upon  trial.  It  is  well  to  ex- 
periment with  a  new  drink  when  the 
family  is  alone,  that  proportions  may  be 
exactly  adjusted  to  the  liking  of  the 
people  to  be  served.  Take  pains  to 
make  a  note  of  such  changes  or  rewrite 
the  formula  as  you  have  altered  it;  then, 


when  company  comes,  there  is  no 
question  but  that  your  efforts  will  meet 
with  uniform  success  every  time. 

Picnic  Lemonade 

Wash  and  roll  the  lemons  and  lay 
them  in  the  oven.  Allow  half  a  cup  of 
granulated  sugar  to  each  lem^on.  When 
the  lemons  are  heated  through,  grate 
the  rind  over  the  sugar.  Press  the 
juice  into  a  bowl.  Strain  into  a  glass 
fruit  can,  pressing  the  pulp  through  but 
rejecting  the  seeds.  Add  the  sugar  and 
the  grated  rind.  Seal  and  put  into 
the  picnic  basket.  A  tablespoonful  of 
this  mixture  stirred  into  a  glass  of  ice 
water  will  make  a  delicious  drink. 

Chocolate  Ice  Cream  Soda 

Prepare  chocolate  syrup  as  follows: 
Bottle  it  and  keep  near  the  ice.  This 
will  keep  a  week,  at  least,  if  kept  in  cold 
storage  and  is  convenient  to  have  on 
hand. 


§  pound  cocoa 
3  pounds  sugar 


I     2  quarts  water 


Mix  the  cocoa  and  the  sugar  together. 
Rub  smooth  with  part  of  the  water. 
Boil  the  rest  of  the  water  and  turn  over 
the  paste.  Bring  to  the  boiling  point 
and  let  simmer  for  fifteen  minutes. 
When  ready  to  use,  put  one  rounding 
tablespoonful  of  vanilla  ice  cream  into  a 
glass,  pour  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the 
chocolate  syrup  over  this,  and  fill  the 
glass  with  ice-cold  carbonated  water. 
Stir  very  gently. 

Grapeade 


Juice  one-half  lemon 
One   heaping   table- 
spoonful sugar 


Two  tablespoonfuls 

grape  juice 
Ice  water  to  fill  glass 


White  House  Cordial 

1  pint  pineapple  juice  |  2  quarts  water 
1  pint  orange  juice  |  2  pounds  sugar 
14  lemons  |  1  cup  fresh  mint 
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Bruise  the  mint  leaves  with  part  of 
the  sugar.  Boil  the  rest  of  the  sugar  and 
water  for  fifteen  minutes.  Add  the 
crushed  mint  leaves  and  let  simmer  five 
minutes  more.  Strain  and  cool.  Add 
the  strained  fruit  juices.  Turn  into  a 
punch  bowl  and  add  one  quart  of 
charged  water.  Garnish  with  tiny 
sprigs  of  mint,  thin  slices  of  orange  and 
lemon  and  a  few  cherries. 

Maple  Cream 

2  ounces  maple  syrup  |  Ginger  ale 
1  ounce  sweet  cream    | 

Put  the  maple  syrup  and  cream  into 

the  glass.     Fill  with  ice-cold  ginger  ale. 

Beat. 

Maple  Milk  Shake 

Three  ounces  maple  syrup,  1  spoonful 
vanilla  ice  cream.  Fill  the  glass  with 
cold  milk.    Add  a  sprinkling  of  nutmeg. 

Fruit  Cocktail 


1  shredded  pineapple 
^  pound  marshmallows 
Powdered  sugar 


1  cup  cherry  juice 
I  cup  lemon  juice 

1  cup  grape  juice 
3  oranges 

Shred  the  pineapple.  Peel  the 
oranges;  free  from  membrane  and  seeds, 
and  cut  into  small  pieces.  Snip  the 
marshmallows  into  small  sections.  Mix 
the  fruit  and  marshmallow  and  sweeten 
with  powdered  sugar.  Mix  the  fruit 
juices.  Serve  the  fruit  mixture  in 
cocktail  glasses.  Put  a  couple  of  table- 
spoonfuls  of  the  fruit  juices  over  the 
fruit  and  finish  with  a  spoonful  of  lemon 
sherbet. 

For  Haying  Time 

1  heaping  tablespoon-  I  Juice  4  lemons 

ful  powdered  ginger  \  1  pound  sugar 

I  pint  vinegar  |  2  quarts  water 

Mix  the  sugar,  ginger,  lemon  juice, 
and  vinegar  together.  Pour  the  water 
over  this.  Mix  until  the  sugar  is  dis- 
solved. 

Gingered  Lime 

2  tablespoonfuls  lime  juice 

1  teaspoonful  extract  of  Jamaica  ginger 

2  tablespoonfuls  sugar 
Ice  or  carbonated  water 

Mix  the  ginger,  lime  juice  and  sugar. 


Fill  the  glass  with  plain  or  carbonated 
water. 

Preparedness  Punch 

2  tablespoonfuls  cherry  juice 
2  tablespoonfuls  lemon  juice 
2  tablespoonfuls  sugar 

Fill  glass  with  bottled  sarsaparilla  soda. 
Ginger  Special 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  grape  juice 
Shaved  ice 
Ginger  ale 

Put  the  grape  juice  and  the  ice  into 
the  glass.    Fill  with  ginger  ale. 

Home-made  Aperient  Water 

Put  two  ounces  of  Epsom  salts  into  a 
bowl.  Add  the  juice  of  two  lemons  and 
half  a  cup  of  sugar.  Pour  a  quart  of 
boiling  water  over  this.  Put  two  ounces 
of  cream  of  tartar  into  a  glass  fruit  can. 
When  the  Epsom  salts  mixture  is  luke 
warm,  turn  into  the  can  containing  the 
cream  of  tartar.  Seal  at  once  and  put 
beside  the  ice. 

Raspberry  Vinegar 

Take  half  the  measure  of  cider 
vinegar  that  you  have  of  raspberries. 
Put  over  the  fire  in  an  aluminum  or 
agate-ware  kettle  and  boil  slowly  until 
the  fruit  has  all  gone  to  pieces.  Strain 
through  muslin.  To  each  quart  of  the 
resulting  juice,  allow  one  pound  of  sugar. 
Bring  once  more  to  the  boiling  point. 
Seal  in  sterilized  bottles.  Allow  two 
tablespoonfuls  to  a  glass  of  ice  water. 

Fruited  Mint 


2  cups  sugar 
1  orange 
6  lemons 


Cup  red  raspberries 
A  handful  bruised  mint 


Make  a  syrup  of  the  sugar  and  half  a 
cup  of  cold  water.  Do  not  stir.  When 
it  spins  a  thread,  add  the  strained  juice 
of  the  lemons  and  orange.  Pour  one 
cup  of  boiling  water  over  the  pulp  and 
skins  of  the  fruit.  Set  on  the  stove  and 
let  come  to  the  boiling  point.  Strain 
and  add  to  the  first  mixture.  Cool. 
Add  a  quart  and  a  half  of  ice  water  and 
the  raspberries.  Serve  with  a  sprig  of 
mint  on  top  of  each  glass. 


Shakespeare's  Vegetables 

By  Sarah  Graham  Morrison 


TO  those  of  us  whose  acquaintance 
with  Shakespeare  has  been  gained 
mostly  from  the  stage  and  from 
ordinary  reading,  it  would  probably 
seem,  at  first  mention  of  the  subject, 
that  Shakespeare  had  .little  to  say  in  his 
plays  concerning  vegetables.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if,  offhand,  one  out  of  a  hundred  who 
is  thoroughly  well-versed  in  his  dramas 
could  recall  a  reference  to  a  single 
member  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  — 
vegetables  strictly  speaking,  for  his 
flower  passages  are  much  better  known. 

It  will  come  as  somewhat  of  a  surprise 
to  them  to  be  told  that  he  mentions 
forty-one  different  fruits,  grains  and 
vegetables,  —  almonds,  apples,  beans, 
cabbage,  carrots,  chestnuts,  corn,  cur- 
rants, dates,  figs,  grapes,  lemons,  lettuce, 
mint,  mushrooms,  mustard,  nuts,  olives, 
onions,  oranges,  parsley,  parsnips,  peas, 
peaches,  pears,  pepper,  plums,  pome- 
granates, potatoes,  prunes,  pumpkins, 
quinces,  radishes,  rhubarb,  rice,  sage, 
squash,  strawberries,  turnips,  walnuts, 
wheat. 

Beginning  with  the  grains,  there  are 
probably  more  passages  about  corn  than 
any  other  vegetable.  Shakespeare  uses 
the  word  corn  at  least  twenty-three 
times;  but  it  will,  of  course,  be  under- 
stood that  when  Shakespeare  uses  the 
word  he  uses  it  as  the  generic  term. 

In  Love's  Labour's  Lost,   we  find  the 

quotation, 

"He  weeds  the  corn,  and  still  lets  grow  the 
weeding." 

In  Henry  IV,  reference  is  made  to  the 

"winnowing  of  the  corn.  " 

and  in  Henry  VI,  we  find  the  expression 

"Talk  like  a  vulgar  sort  of  market-men, 
That  come  to  gather  money  for  their  corn." 

and  again, 

"Want  ye  corn  for  bread?" 
But  a  prettier  passage  is, 


"Why  droops  my  lord  like  over-ripen'd  com, 
Hanging  the  head  at  Ceres'  plenteous  load?" 

In  the  third  part  of   Henry   VI,  King 

Edward  says, 

"Once  more  we  sit  in  England's  royal  throne 
Repurchas'd  with  the  blood  of  enemies. 
What  valiant  foemen,  like  to  autumn's  corn, 
Have  we  mow'd  down  in  tops  of  all  their 
pride." 

In   Henry   VIII,  we  find  the  passage, 

"She  shall  be  loved  and  fear'd;  her  own  shall 

bless  her; 
Her  foes  shake  like  a  field  of  beaten  com." 

It   will   be  remembered   that   in   the 

play  Coriolanus,  there  are  a  number  of 

passages  concerning  the  buying  of  the 

corn.     One  wonders  if  Shakespeare  had 

in  mind  the  nursery  rhyme  of  Little  Boy 

Blue,  when  he  wrote  these  lines  in  King 

Lear, 

"Sleepest  or  wakest  thou,  jolly  shepherd? 
Thy  sheep  be  in  the  corn." 

The  principal  grain  has  always  been 

wheat  —  i.e.  white,  in  contradistinction 

to   black   oats   and   rye.      Shakespeare 

mentions  wheat  many  times  in  his  plays, 

one  of  the  best  known  passages  being  in 

Hamlet, 

"As  peace  should  still  her  wheaten  garland 
wear." 

Another  equally  well-known  passage  is 

from  the  Merchant  of  Venice, 

"  His  reasons  are  as  two  grains  of  wheat  hidden 
in  two  bushels  of  chaff." 

He  speaks  of  * 'white  wheat"  in    King 

Lear  and  of  ''red  wheat"  in  Henry  IV. 

From  the  barley,  the  "beere  plant," 

as  its  name  implies,  was  early  brewed 

"barley  broth,"  which  was  assumed  to 

be     the     food     of      English    soldiers. 

Henry  V. 

"Can  sodden  water, 
A   drench   for  sur-rein'd   jades,    their   barley 

broth, 
Decot  their  cold  blood  to  such  valiant  heat?" 

In  The  Tempest,  barley  is  named  with 
other  cereals : 
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"Ceres,  most  bounteous  lady,  thy  rich  leas 
Of    wheat,    rye,    barley,    vetches,    oats    and 
pease." 

In  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  we  have  the 
shepherds 

"piping  on  oaten  straws" 
and  Oberon 

"playing  on  pipes  of  corn." 

In  As   You  Like  It,  are  the  lines : 

"Between  the  acres  of  the  rye, 

These  pretty  country  folks  would  He." 

that  is,  on  the  grass  strips  between  the 
ploughed  acres  and  half-acres  of  the 
common  fields.  We  take  it  that  the 
rye  straw  was  used  in  Shakespeare's 
time  for  making  hats,  for  in  The  Tempest 
occurs  the  passage, 

"Make  holiday  —  your  rye-straw  hats  put  on." 

But  enough  of  the  cereals.    Let  us  see 

what  he  has  to  say  about  the  ordinary 

garden  vegetables.    In  The  Merry  Wives 

of  Windsor,   we   find   one   reference   to 

cabbage, 

"Good  worts!  good  cabbage.  Slender,  I  broke 
your  head:  what  matter  have  you  against  me?" 

The  carrot  is  a  native  plant,  tho\igh 
long  cultivation  makes  the  garden  form 
and  the  wild  hardly  recognizable  as 
close  relatives.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  as  a  garden  plant  into 
England  by  Flemish  gardeners,  and  its 
name  was  extended  to  cover  the 
parsnip. 

The  potato  was  not  introduced  into 
the  British  Isles  until  twenty  years  after 
Shakespeare  was  born.  The  two 
passages  in  his  plays  are  among  the 
earliest  mention  of  the  tuber  after  its 
introduction.  The  plant  was  introduced 
into  Ireland  in  1584  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  A  writer  of  1597  tehs  how 
potatoes  are  eaten,  "either  rosted  in  the 
embers,  or  boiled  and  eaten  with  vinegar 
and  pepper,  or  dressed  in  any  other  way 
by  the  hand  of  some  cunning  in 
cookerie."  The  two  passages  in  Shakes- 
peare  are, 

"Let  the  sky  rain  potatoes." 
and 


"How  the  devil  Luxury,  with  his  fat  rump  and 
potato-finger,  tickles  these  together." 

Turnips  are  grown  on  a  large  scale 

as  food  for  cattle,  but  we  find  only  one 

mention  of  them  in  Shakespeare's  plays. 

"I  had  rather  be  set  quick  i'  the  earth 
And  bowl'd  to  death  with  turnips." 

In  Shakespeare's  time  it  was  believed, 
that  tender  onions  eaten  in  honey  give 
health,  that  the  juice  is  a  remedy  for 
baldness,  that  it  is  good  for  the  com- 
plexion, and  takes'away  white  spots  from 
the  face,  that  mingled  with  hen's  grease, 
it  drieth  up  the  kibes,  while  mixed  with 
honey  and  salt  it  was  a  sovereign  remedy 
against  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  but 
Shakespeare  seems  to  have  thought  of 
onions  principally  as  tear-producing 
vegetables.  In  Anthony  and  Cleopatra, 
he  says, 

"Indeed,  the  tears  live  in  an  onion  that  should 
water  this  sorrow," 

and  in  The  Taming  oj  the  Shrew, 

"And  if  the  boy  have  not  a  woman's  gift, 
To  rain  a  shower  of  commanded  tears, 
An  onion  will  do  well  for  such  a  shift." 

One  reference  alone  is  necessary   to 

his  use  of  peas,  which  was  a  curious  old 

lovers'  custom  of  reading  good  or  evil 

fortune    with    a    pea-pod,    which    gave 

birth  to  a  Devonshire  proverb : 

"Winter  time  for  shoeing,  peascod  time  for 
wooing." 

In  As  You  Like  It,  are  the  lines : 

"I  remember  the  wooing  of  a  peascod  instead 
of  her:  from  whom  I  took  two  cods,  and  giving 
her  them  again,  said  with  weeping  tears,  'Wear 
these  for  my  sake. ' ' ' 

"The  divination  of  a  peascod  was  obtained  by 
selecting  one  growing  on  the  stem,  snatching 
it  away  quickly,  and  if  the  good  omen  of  the 
peas  remaining  in  the  husk  were  preserved,  then 
presenting  it  to  the  lady  of  one's  choice.' 

So  we  might  continue  with  the  nuts 
and  fruits.  Nowhere  do  they  seem 
dragged  in  for  the  sake  of  showing  his 
knowledge,  but  always  are  they  used 
with  telling  effect,  generally  with 
metaphor  or  simile;  and  as  one  studies 
the  plays  from  this  viewpoint,  one 
marvels  again  and  again  at  the  profound 
knowledge  of  the  writer. 


Home  Ideas 

and 
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Contributions  to  this  department  will  be  gladly  received.     Accepted  items  will  be 
paid  for  at  reasonable  rates. 


Young  Squash,  Italian  Style 

NOT  the  patty  pan  or  scalloped 
variety  is  meant,  but  the  imma- 
ture Italian  variety  to  be  had  in  our 
large  cities  and  wherever  Italians  grow- 
vegetables.  The  Italians  begin  to  use 
squash  from  the  blossom  period  on, 
for  the  Neapolitans  use  the  blossoms 
dipped  in  batter  for  fritters,  —  and  very 
nice  they  are,  made  of  the  dewy-fresh 
golden  fragrant  flowers  of  our  American 
variety.  The  writer  tried  this  years 
ago,  and  lest  the  idea  be  thought  waste- 
ful and  destructive  of  the  crop,  let  it  be 
explained  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
flowers  on  the  squash  vine,  those  which 
develop  fruit  and  those  which  only 
yield  pollen.  Choose  some  of  these 
superfluous  pollen-bearing  flowers.  The 
fruit-bearing  ones  are  readily  told  by  the 
formation  of  the  fruit  back  of  the  bloom 
from  the  earliest  showing  of  the  bud. 

The  Italians  send  baby  squash  into 
market,  the  withered  blooms  still  at- 
tached. These  squashes  are  green  in 
color  and  club-shaped  or  like  big  oval 
croquettes.  Of  course,  they  are  very 
tender  and  not  to  be  boiled  and  mashed 
like  our  squash.  The  foreign  way  is  to 
slice  them  lengthwise.  Fry  them,  that 
is  saute  them,  in  olive  oil.  Add  salt,  a 
tiny  can  of  Italian  tomato  paste,  and 
some  garlic.     Stew  gently  and  serve  hot. 

Another  way  is  to  coat  them  in  a  rich 
egg-batter,  that  is  a  batter  rich  in  egg, 
(in  egg,  not  fat)  and  saute  them  slowly 
until  done  through,  then  dress  them  with 
a  white  sauce.  This  may  be  flavored 
with    some   onion    and    celery,    parsley 


minced  on  top,  etc.,  to  suit  the  family 
likings  in  the  matter  of  white  sauces. 
The  Italian  tomato  paste  is  very  in- 
expensive and  convenient.  Some  of  it 
comes  flavored  with  pimiento,  or  sweet 
peppers. 

Fried   Bread  or  ''Nun's  Fritters" 

SO  often  sour  milk  is  thrown  away 
and  sweet  milk  purchased,  but  sour 
milk  may  be  used  for  salad  dressing, 
gingerbread,  batter  cakes  and  corn 
bread,  graham  bread  and  many  other 
things.  However,  to  use  it  for  French 
fried  bread,  or  nun's  fritters  seem  a  new 
departure.  The  idea,  while  from  an 
American  source,  came  in  a  collection  of 
recipes  from  Hawaii,  which,  though  a 
part  of  the  United  States  for  some  time, 
still,  in  a  way,  seems  foreign  to  most  of  us. 

The  recipe  calls  for  stale  bread  to  be 
dipped  in  hot  water,  then  in  a  batter 
made  from  one  quart  of  sour  milk,  a 
teaspoonful  of  soda,  butter  the  size  of  an 
egg,  melted  and  added  to  beaten  eggs, 
and  some  salt.     Fry  in  hot  lard. 

The  writer  prefers  to  cook  it  quickly 
a  golden  brown  upon  a  griddle  that  has 
been  rubbed  with  butter  or  crisco.  If 
there  is  no  griddle,use  a  deep  iron  fry-pan 
instead,  or  an  omelet  pan  will  do. 

This  fried  bread  is  nice  with  an  addi- 
tion of  red  and  white  pepper  and  a  little 
sugar,  also,  as  well  as  salt,  if  it  is  to  be 
eaten  with  meat  or  eggs.  If  for  a  sweet 
dish,  serve  with  cinnamon  and  sugar, 
mixed;  or  with  a  pudding  sauce  of  a 
simple  kind,  with  stewed  fruit  or  jam. 

It  may  be  stamped  out  in  rounds  and 
used  as  a  base  for  sweets,  such  as  a  half-. 
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peach  or  apricot,  heated  in  the  liquid 
that  comes  with  canned  fruit. 

The  important  point  is  that  sour  milk 
may  be  used  for  this  appetizing  dish  by 
simply  correcting  the  acidity  with  soda. 

Left-Over  Macaroni  and  Boiled 
Rice 

OF  course,  macaroni  can  always  be 
reheated,  or  used  in  croquettes, 
with  other  things,  but  a  good  way  to 
change  and  enlarge  the  supply  of  cold 
macaroni,  cooked  with  cheese,  is  to  open 
a  can  of  tomato  and  put  with  it.  Cut  the 
macaroni  into  short  lengths.  For  the 
home  table  it  is  not  amiss,  or  for  a  school 
child's  quick  luncheon,  to  add  some  cold 
cooked  rice,  also.  Season  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  a  little  onion,  or  celery,  if 
liked.  Southern  people  are  very  apt  to 
put  boiled  rice,  by  the  spoonful,  into 
their  stewed  tomato,  just  as  they  like 
rice  with  a  gumbo,  and  so  it  is  nice  to  add 
it  to  the  macaroni-and-tomato. 

Cold  meat  can  be  cut  small  and  added, 
making  a  nourishing  stew.  If  properly 
prepared  these  combinations  are  not 
''messy"  in  appearance,  but  are  appetiz- 
ing and  economical  ways  of  using  small 
portions  of  good  food.  Cold  rice  may 
also  be  used  in  various  salad  combina- 
tions. 

Macaroni  and  rice  with  leftovers  of 
vegetables  can  be  put  through  a  vege- 
table press  or  sieve  and  used  for  a  thick 
soup  by  the  addition  of  stock,  or  milk. 

A  New  Industry 

HOTELS  and  restaurants  in  some 
cities  can  buy  potatoes  peeled  and 
ready  to  cook.  The  waste  portions  are 
converted  into  yeast  and  vinegar. 

Of  course,  alcohol  can  be  made  from 
potatoes.  Potato  flour  is  little  used  in 
the  United  States,  although  many  nice 
things  can  be  made  from  it,  as  cakes, 
puddings,  etc.  It  is  less  liked  than  corn- 
starch and  wheat  flour  for  gravies  and 
sauces. 

Many  persons,  when  starch  is  lacking 
for  stiffening  some  few  pieces,  such  as 


shirt  waists,  laces  and  the  like,  do  not 
know  that  the  starch  easily  made  from 
boiled  potatoes  can  be  used,  or  from 
boiled  rice.  The  Japanese  use  rice 
starch  for  their  fine  embroideries,  in 
fact,  who  can  think  of  the  Japanese 
without  rice  in  some  form,  from  straw 
for  farm  hats  to  fancy  cakes. 

A  California  Method  of  Preserving 
Figs 

PEEL  the  figs  and  dry  them  in  the  hot 
sun  for  a  day,  then  let  them  stand 
over  night  in  sugar,  which  is  to  preserve 
them.  Finally  cook  like  any  preserve. 
The  drying  after  peeling  is  intended  to 
keep  their  shape  and  not  cook  to  pieces. 
Flavor  as  preferred  with  lemon,  vanilla, 
ginger  root,  rose  geranium,  etc. 

Raisin  Butter 

THIS  has  not  yet  been  made  in  large 
commercial  quantities,  but  so  far 
as  tried  is  pronounced  a  success  by  all 
who  use  it. 

Freshly  made  Muscatel  raisins,  seeded, 
and  seedless  raisins  were  ground  to- 
gether until  fine,  and  a  little  syrup  added 
to  make  it  of  a  nice  smooth  consistency. 

Why  should  we  not  have  raisin  butter 
as  well  as  apple,  peach,  and  plum 
butters,,  also  the  well-known  peanut 
butter  ? 

Fried  Artichokes 

TAKE  small  globe  artichokes,  so 
abundant  in  California  and  parts  of 
our  Southern  states.  Cut  off  the  hard 
parts  and  top.  Parboil  for  fifteen 
minutes,  and  then  dip  in  egg-batter  and 
fry  in  olive  oil. 

This  is  the  Italian  method,  so  much 
talked  of  by  returning  tourists,  —  little 
fried  artichokes  "no  bigger  than  a 
chrysanthemum."  J.  D.  C. 

Green  Tomato  Mince  Meat 

CHOP  green  tomatoes,  measure  three 
pints  and  drain  well.  Add  four 
pints  chopped  apples,  two  cups  chopped 
seeded  raisins,   one   and   one-half  cups 
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seedless  raisins,  one  cup  seeded  raisins 
cut  in  halves,  one-half  cup  fine-chopped 
citron,  three  and  one-half'  cups  brown 
sugar,  one  and  one  half  cups  vinegar, 
three  teaspoonfuls  cinnamon,  one  tea- 
spoonful,  each,  clove  and  mace,  two 
teaspoonfuls  salt.  Simmer  mixture 
until  it  looks  clear  (about  three  hours), 
then  add  one  cup  butter ;  seal  while  hot 
in  glass  jars.  Mrs.  J.  H. 

Sauted  Celery  and  Potatoes 

1  cup  celery,  cut  in  inch  pieces. 

2  cups  cold,  boiled  potatoes,  diced. 

BOIL  celery  in  salted  water  until 
soft  and  drain  off  all  moisture.  Heat 
bacon  fat  or  butter  in  a  frying  pan;  when 
smoking  hot  turn  in  the  potatoes,  toss 
them  well  so  they  will  brown  evenly,  and 
cook  until  quite  crisp;  when  done  put 
them  on  a  dish  on  the  back  of  the  stove 
to  keep  hot.  Add  more  bacon  fat  to  the 
frying  pan  and  saute  the  celery  until  it 
is  a  golden  brown.  Pour  off  any  excess 
fat  left  in  the  pan  and  return  the 
potatoes;  add  pepper  or  paprika,  mix 
thoroughly  with  a  silver  fork,  reheat, 
and  serve. 

This  dish  will  be  found  particularly 
good  to  serve  with  roast  beef  or  beef 
steak.  The  quantity  given  in  this 
recipe  should  serve  six  people.         F.  A. 

Keeping  Cream 

THE  uses  of  a  reliable  "vacuum 
bottle,"  are  not  confined  to  picnics 
or  excursions.  It  is  often  necessary  to 
keep  a  small  amount  of  cream  or  milk 
for  several  hours  before  it  is  to  be  used, 
when  it  is  not  convenient  to  buy  ice 
for  that  purpose  alone.  If  the  bottle  be 
perfectly  cold,  and  the  fresh  ice-cold 
milk  or  cream  be  put  into  it  immediately 
the  milkman  brings  it,  it  should  keep 
without  turning  for  a  day,  at  least. 
This  is  especially  useful  when  one's 
early  breakfast  is  the  only  meal  taken 
at  home.  Milk  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  of  foods,  the  price  of  which, 
it  seems,  often  has  little  to  do  with  its 
quality. 


The  Cost  of  Government 

THE  fact  is  that  the  cost  of  our 
Government  has  passed  beyond  the 
control  of  any  one  department  or  any 
one  party.  In  the  last  thirty-five  years 
our  population  has  doubled  and  our 
expenditures  have  more  than  trebled. 
No  matter  what  party  is  in  the  as- 
cendancy, appropriations  increase. 
Twenty  years  ago  billion-dollar  Con- 
gresses excited  attention.  The  Con- 
gress just  adjourned  authorized  the 
expenditure  in  two  years  of  $2,231,- 
239,547. 

This  is  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
estimated  value  of  our  farm  products 
last  year.  It  is  two-thirds  of  all  the 
money  in  circulation  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  more  than  twice  the 
capital  of  all  national  banks.  It  is 
almost  one-half  of  all  deposits  in  sav- 
ings banks.  It  is  more  than  $22  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
Republic. 

With  Federal  outlay  mounting  in 
this  fashion,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  under  our  system  *there  are  other 
Governments,  State  and  municipal, 
which  exhibit  the  same  tendency. 
The  cost  of  Government  is  increasing 
faster  than  population,  faster  than 
wealth,  faster  than  manufactures,  faster 
than  foreign  commerce.  No  other 
public  issue  is  of  such  importance.  No 
other  receives  so  little  intelligent  and 
patriotic  attention. 

To  master  a  situation  which  has  been 
growing  steadily  worse  for  many  years, 
good  citizens  must  forget  for  a  season 
that  they  are  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans, and  become  devoted  Americans. 
The  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
country,  the  earnings  of  labor,  the 
tranquility  of  the  people,  the  promotion 
of  justice,  the  security  of  life  and 
property,  even  the  preservation  of 
Republican  institutions,  may  depend 
upon  the  success  of  a  reform  that  is  both 
vital  and  urgent.  —  The  New  York 
World. 
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Making  and  Drinking  Coffee  (in 
Europe) 

THE  other  day  I  ran  across  a 
relative  in  San  Diego,  camping 
out  in  the  city  Hke  myself.  We 
went  into  a  moving  picture  show  and 
from  one  of  her.  parcels  there  came  a 
fine  odor  of  fresh-ground  coffee  wasting 
its  flavor  in  the  air  instead  of  being 
kept  for  the  cup.  This  woman  rather 
fancies  herself  on  her  coffee.  She  keeps 
it  in  an  ordinary  tin,  boils  it  up  once  in 
water  and  settles  it,  and  the  brew  is 
decent  but  not  so  good  as  it  should  be. 
This  American  way  of  making  coffee 
wastes  the  limited  amount  of  flavor  in  it, 
and,  the  coffee  being  ground  coarse  to 
keep  the  extract  clear,  not  all  of  it  is 
utilized. 

Everywhere  in  Europe,  except  in 
England,  they  do  this  better.  Every 
household  has  a  coffee-mill  and  the  coffee 
is  ground  just  before  making  it.  The 
berries  are  bought  whole  at  a  shop 
where  the  sales  are  so  large  that  the 
coffee  has  been  roasted  only  a  few  days 
before.  The  coffee  is  made  by  pouring 
boiling  water  over  it  in  a  perforated 
top  to  the  coffee-pot,  and  the  coffee 
runs  through  clear,  with  all  its  flavor 
preserved,  without  a  boiled  taste,  and 
is  completely  extracted. 

If  a  coffee-mill  is  not  at  hand,  most 
of  the  flavor  can  be  preserved  by  taking 
one  or  two  pint  Mason  jars  to  the  shop, 
having  the  coffee,  ground  rather  fine, 
put  into  them  immediately.  No  more 
should  be  bought  than  will  be  used 
in  a  week,  and  even  so  the  last  of 
it  will  not  be  as  good  as  the  first.  A 
pint  jar  holds  six  ounces  of  ground 
coffee. 

A  cup  of  coffee  is  like  a  beefsteak  in 
being  best  when  consumed  as  soon  as 
possible  after  cooking  it.  For  the  late 
straggler  down  to  breakfast  Sunday 
morning  a  second  coffee  "biggin"  for 
making  one  or  two  cups  is  a  useful 
addition   to   the  family   coffee-pot.      If 


economy  is  necessary,  the  French  way  of 
serving  breakfast  coffee  avoids  the 
expense  of  cream.  They  make  it  very 
strong  and  fill  the  large  cup  or  bowl 
with  hot  milk.  One  can  get  accustomed 
to  the  boiled  milk  flavor,  and  the  milk 
is  nourishing.  The  Germans  use  a 
special  thin  cream  called  "coffee  cream", 
which  costs  about  twenty  cents  a 
quart,  which  is  four  times  the  price  of 
their  milk.  When  one  lives  in  furnished 
rooms  in  Germany,  this  coffee  with  rolls 
and  butter  is  included  in  the  price  of 
the  rooms,  and  is  brought  in  by  your 
landlady,  who  is,  also,  not  above  black- 
ing your  shoes. 

The  French  people  sit  at  table  after 
lunch  and  chat  and  smoke  over  a  cup 
of  black  coffee.  In  the  afternoon  the 
women  seldom  take  anything  until 
dinner.  When  they  do  it  is  often  a  cup  of 
chocolate  in  a  cake-shop.  The  German 
hausfrau  relaxes  after  her  heavy  noon 
dinner  and  takes  a  nap,  reappearing 
about  four  o'clock,  when  she  and  her 
neighbors  go  into  the  garden  and  drink 
coffee  and  eat  cakes  and  gossip.  It  is 
a  pleasant  function,  better  suited  to 
bright  summer  weather  than  the  English 
afternoon  tea,  which  is  at  its  best  indoors 
in  the  gloomy  climate  of  the  English 
winter.  . 

The  men  of  France  and  Germany 
work  late  and  take  it  easy  after  the 
noon  meal,  going  to  a  cafe  for  coffee 
and  a  smoke  or  even  a  game  of  cards. 
On  Sundays,  the  German  family  often 
go  to  a  garden  restaurant,  children  and 
all,  where  they  sit  for  hours  drinking 
coffee  ordered  in  huge  portions. 

Both  Germans  and  French  drink 
coffee  because  they  want  to  go  to  a  cafe 
or  garden  restaurant,  while  the  British 
are  seized  with  an  irresistible  tea-thirst 
between  half  past  four  and  five  o'clock 
and  rush  into  the  nearest  teashop  to 
satisfy  it.  They  often  eat  ravenously 
at  the  same  time  of  bread  and  butter 
and  jam,  as  though  the  appetite  had  just 
waked  up  for  the  day.  B.  W. 
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Query  No.  2712. 
less  Cooker." 


"Recipes  for  use  in  Fire-  Query   No,   2714.  —  "What  Foods  are   suit- 

able for  a  formal  dinner?" 


Dishes  for  Fireless  Cooker 

Round  steak  or  stuffed  veal  cut- 
lets, —  both  given  as  casserole  dishes, 
may  be  cooked  in  a  fireless  cooker. 
Corned  beef,  shoulder  and  leg  of  lamb, 
a  fowl,  either  with  or  without  vegetables, 
are  among  the  dishes  particularly  good 
for  this  style  of  cooking.  A  recipe  for 
stuffed  veal  cutlets  was  given  in  the 
June-July  number  of  the  magazine; 
round  steak,  either  plain  or  stuffed,  may 
be  cooked  in  the  same  manner  —  that  is 
with  the  same  vegetables  and  same 
general  style  of  cooking. 


Query  No.  2713.  —  "What  Courses  must  be 
included  in  a  dinner  that  it  may  be  designated  as 
a  formal  dinner?" 

Courses  for  a  Formal  Dinner 

Just  where  the  dividing  line  between 
a  formal  and  informal  dinner  should  be 
drawn  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Of 
course,  corned  beef,  with  the  vegetables 
usually  accompanying  it,  does  not  com- 
prise a  formal  dinner;  but  there  are 
other  dinners  of  whose  classification  one 
would  be  in  doubt. 

.  Possibly  a  dinner  at  which  was  served 
a  clear  soup,  fresh  fish  in  some  form,  a 
roast  of  butcher's  meat,  poultry  or  game 
with  a  green  salad,  and  a  choice  dessert, 
followed  by  coffee,  would  be  as  simple 
a  meal  as  could  be  called  a  formal 
dinner. 


Foods  for  a  Formal  Dinner 

The  main  course  of  a  formal  dinner 
should  express  dignity;  thus  a  roast  is 
usually  selected  for  this  course.  Braised 
meats  are  allowable;  boiled  meats  are 
less  highly  favored  and  are  rarely  —  if 
ever  —  selected  for  such  a  dinner. 
Ham,  even  if  given  after  a  roast  —  in  a 
dinner  in  which  both  roast  and  ''game" 
(not  always  game  but  a  highly  flavored 
dish)  are  presented  —  is  baked  rather 
than  boiled. 

Now  comes  the  exception:  In  these 
modern  days  when  roasts  are  not  carved 
on  the  table,  is  the  dinner  less  formal  if 
the  filet  of  beef  be  cut  into  steaks  and 
broiled,  and  thus  served  with  Hollan- 
daise  or  brown  mushroom  sauce,  as  the- 
roast  filet  would  be  served  ? 

Consomme  is  the  dinner  soup.  Bouil- 
lon, cream  soups  and  purees  are  luncheon 
soups. 

French  dressing  is  used  at  dinner, 
mayonnaise  at  luncheon.  If  mayonnaise 
be  used  at  dinner,  on  cauliflower,  aspara- 
gus or  tomatoes,  the  salad  is  served 
as  an  entree  and  as  a  course  by  itself. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  dessert 
course  in  a  formal  dinner  include  an  ice, 
still  an  ice  is  considered  the  choicest 
dessert  that  can  be  provided. 


Query  No.  2715.  —  "Are  Fruit  Cocktails 
(without  liquor),  grape  fruit,  etc.,  ever  served  as 
a  first  course  at  formal  dinners  to  precede  the 
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soup?     Are  frozen  dishes  ever  correctly  served 
as  first  courses?" 

Service  of  a  Fruit  Cocktail 

A  fruit  cocktail  may  be  served  before 
a  soup  or  in  place  of  the  soup,  but 
would  be  considered  rather  less  "formal 
than  a  choice  canape.  Canapes  are 
rarely  served  at  luncheon,  but  this  is  an 
open  question. 

A  frozen  sweet  dish  is  quite  out  of 
place  as  a  first  course  at  any  meal. 


Query  No.  2716.  —  "An  expert  in  cookery 
says  that  in  heating  butter  to  the  brown  stage, 
as  in  sauces  etc.,  we  change  it  into  an  almost 
deadly  poison,  transfusing  it  from  a  good  whole- 
some product  into  one  of  the  worst  forms  of 
food  for  the  stomach  to  digest.  Will  you  tell  me 
if  this  is  so,  and  why?" 

Cooked  Butter 

The  expert  puts  the  case  somewhat 
too  strongly.  Any  fat,  if  heated  beyond 
a  fixed  point,  splits  into  simpler  bodies , 
of  which  the  most  in  evidence  are  the 
so-called  fatty-acids.  Since  these  are 
the  normal  products  of  all  fat  digestion, 
they  are  hardly  to  be  spoken  of  as 
"almost  deadly  poisons."  They  are, 
however,  properly  formed  in  any  quant- 
ity only  after  the  food  has  left  the 
stomach,  so  that  a  delicate  digestion  is 
sometimes  upset  by  having  them  where 
they  do  not  belong  (in  the  stomach). 
Butter  heated  to  a  high  temperature 
happens  to  be  especially  liable  to  form 
unpleasant  or  irritating  by-products,  but 
none  of  these  are  really  poisonous. 


Query  No.  2717.  —  "Recipe  for  moist  Gold 
Cake?" 


Moist  Gold  Cake 


i  cup  butter 
4  egg-yolks 
1|  cups  sugar 


1  cup  milk 
2 1  cups  flour 
3     level     teaspoonfuls 
baking  powder 

Beat  the  butter  to  a  cream  and  the 
egg-yolks  until  light  colored  and  thick, 
then  beat  half  the  sugar  into  each. 
Sift  the  flour  and  baking-powder  to- 
gether, then  add  to  the  first  mixture, 
alternately,  with  the  milk;  beat  very 
thoroughly.  Bake  in  loaf,  sheet  or 
layers. 


Query  No.  2718.  —  "How  may  Strawberry 
and  Raspberry  Juice  be  prepared  to  keep  for 
use  in  the  winter  in  ices,  punch,  etc.?" 

Canned    Strawberry    and    Rasp- 
berry Juice 

Heat  the  berries,  hulled  and  washed  if 
necessary,  in  a  large  double  boiler  until 
they  are  softened  throughout,  then 
drain  through  a  cloth,  pressing  out  all 
the  juice.  Heat  until  just  below  the 
boiling  point  and  store  as  any  canned 
fruit  in  sterilized  j  ars .  Use  new  rubbers . 
The  residue  in  the  cloth  may  be  covered 
with  water  and  simmered  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  and  after  expressing  the  liquid 
it  may  be  canned  as  above.  This  liquid 
will  not  be  as  highly  flavored  or  colored 
as  the  first. 

Date-and-Tapioca  Pudding 

Set  a  pint  of  boiling  water  and  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  over  the  fire  in  a 
double  boiler;  stir  in  half  a  cup  of  a  quick 
cooking  tapioca,  stirring  occasionally, 
and  let  cook  until  the  tapioca  is  trans- 
parent; add  one-fourth  a  cup  of  sugar, 
the  juice  of  a  lemon  and  half  a  pound  or 
more  of  prepared  dates,  then  fold  in  the 
beaten  whites  of  two  eggs  and  let  cook 
until  the  egg  is  cooked,  two  or  three 
minutes.  Serve  hot  or  cold,  but  pref- 
erably hot,  with  cream.  To  prepare  the 
dates,  cover  them  with  boiling  water, 
stir  with  a  plated  fork,  then  skim  from 
the  water  to  an  agate  dish,  cut  the  dates 
from  the  seeds,  in  four  lengthwise  pieces, 
each,  when  they  are  ready  to  use. 


Query  No.  2719.  —  "In  catering  for  Fifty 
People  how  can  one  judge  how  much  soup  to 
prepare,  how  much  fish,  beef,  poultry,  etc.,  to 
buy  that  there  may  be  just  enough?" 

Food  for  Fifty  Persons 

In  purchasing  supplies  for  50  people 
the  quantity  to  be  ordered  would 
depend  on  the  age  and  occupation  of  the 
people  to  be  served,  also  the  number  of 
other  items  of  food  to  be  presented  in 
the  meal  would  need  to  be  considered. 
If  both  fish  and  butcher's  meat  are  pro- 
vided,   the    quantity    needed    of    each 
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would  be  less  than,  if  either  be  served 
alone.  In  hotels  and  restaurants  the 
style  of  service,,  as  —  table  d'  hote  or 
a  la  carte,  has  to  do  with  the  quantity 
needed.  The  Hotel  Monthly  in  referring 
to  a  similar  subject  lately,  without 
specifying  which  kind  of  service  was 
intended,  gives  three-fourths .  a  pound 
of  turkey  (for  roasting)  or  white  fish 
(for  boiling)  as  the  proper  allowance  for 
each  individual;  by  the  same  authority 
half  a  pound  of  tenderloin  (roast)  or 
filet  of  sole  was  estimated  as  the  proper 
quantity  to  allow  for  each  service. 
These  latter  are  practically  free  from 
waste.  One  bushel  of  potatoes  are 
supposed  to  supply  200  orders  of 
mashed  potatoes  or  150  orders  of  French- 
fried  potatoes;  and  one  gallon  of  soup  24 
portions.  We  think  the  quantity  of 
soup  too  small  and  the  quantity  of  meat 
and  fish  rather  large.  For  the  home 
table  three-fourths  to  one  whole  cup  of 
soup  is  allowed  to  each  individual.  The 
careful  provider  of  supplies  will  note  the 
quantity  left  over  or  lacking  at  each 
meal  on  paper,  and  in  less  than  a  week's 
time  by  comparison  and  study  will  be 
able  to  make  out  a  list  of  quantities  for 
nearly  all  the  items  that  are  included  in 
the  bill  of  fare  provided  for  her  especial 
family,  be  it  large  or  small. 


Query  No.  2720.  —  "Kindly  give  explicit 
directions  for  Preserving  Eggs  for  winter  use." 

To  Preserve  Eggs  for  Use  in  Winter 

Into  each  three  gallons  of  water  mix 
one  pint  of  freshly-slacked  lime  and  one- 
half  pint  of  common  salt ;  put  in  the  eggs 
and  cover  with  a  board  sprinkled  with 
lime  and  salt. 

Solution  for  Preserving  Eggs 

Fill  an  earthen  or  water-tight  wooden 
vessel  with  eggs.  To  one  part  of  water 
glass,  also  known  as  soluble  glass  and 
silicate  of  soda,  add  ten  parts  of  tepid 
water,  stirring  the  water  thoroughly  and 
slowly  into  the  water  glass.  When  the 
resultant  mixture  is  cold,  pour  it  gently 
over  the  eggs,  using  sufficient  to  immerse 


2  cups  pastry  flour 
\  teaspoonful  salt 
4  teaspoonfuls  baking 
powder 


them.  Three  pints  of  water  glass  and 
thirty  pints,  or  fifteen  quarts,  of  water 
will  generally  cover  fifty  dozen  eggs. 
Keep  the  vessel  covered  and  in  a  cool 
place. 

Query  No.  2721.  —  "Recipe  for  Scotch 
Scones  both  plain  and  with  raisins  or  currants?" 

Scotch  Scones 

3  tablespoonfuls  short- 
ening 
1  egg,  beaten  light 
I  to  I  cup  milk 

Sift  together  the  flour,  salt  and  baking 
powder;  with  two  knives  cut  in  the 
shortening ;  add  the  half  cup  of  milk  to 
the  egg  and  use  in  mixing  the  dry  in- 
gredients to  a  dough,  adding  more  milk 
if  needed;  turn  on  a  floured  board, 
knead  slightly  to  shape  in  a  round  and 
roll  out  about  half  an  inch  thick;  cut  in 
triangular-shaped  pieces  (as  a  pie  is  cut), 
set  a  little  distance  apart  on  a  baking 
pan,  brush  over  with  shortening  and 
bake  about  fifteen  minutes.  Split  the 
scones,  toast  over  coals,  spread  with 
butter  and  serve  at  once. 


\  cup  shortening 
2  yolks,  beaten  light 
^  cup  milk  (about) 
I  cup  Sultana  raisins 


Scotch  Scones  with  Fruit 

2  cups  pastry  flour 
^  teaspoonful  salt 
4  teaspoonfuls  baking 

powder 
\  cup  sugar 

Sift   the   sugar   with   the   other   dry 

ingredients,  and   mix  as   plain   scones, 

adding  the  fruit  at  the  last;  currants  or 

candied  peel  may  be  used  in  place  of  the 

raisins.     If  preferred  the  scones  may  be 

cut  with  a  round  or  fancy  shaped  cutter, 

instead  of  the  triangular  shapes  noted 

above.     Brush    over   the   shapes,  after 

they  are  set  in  the  pan,  with  shortening 

or  milk  and  dredge  with  sugar.     When 

baked  split,  toast,  spread  with  butter 

and  serve  at  once. 


Query  No.  2722.  —  "Recipe  for  Home-made 
Soap?" 

Home-made  Soap 

1  quart  cold  water  I  2  teaspoonfuls  sugar 

1  can  potash  2  tablespoonfuls  borax 

6  lbs.  melted  and  1    tablespoonful    am- 

strained  grease  monia 
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Add  the  water  to  the  potash  and  let 
stand  until  the  potash  is  dissolved  and 
the  mixture  is  cool.  The  grease  should 
be  just  warm ;  mix  it  with  the  potash  and 
water;  add  the  sugar,  borax  and  am- 
monia and  stir  slowly  until  the  mixture 
thickens;  pour  into  a  shallow  box  and 
mark  into  squares  or  cakes  before  it 
becomes  too  hard. 


Query  No.  2723.  —"Recipes  for  Philadelphia 
ReHsh  and  Eggs  a  la  King?" 

Philadelphia  Relish 


1  pint  cabbage, 

chopped  fine 
1  red  pepper,  chopped 

fine 
1  green  pepper, 

chopped  fine 
I  teaspoonful  salt 


cup  brown  sugar 
teaspoonful  white 
mustard  seed 
teaspoonful  celery- 
seed 
cup  vinegar 


Chop  the  cabbage  and  peppers  ex- 
ceedingly fine,  then  mix  all  the  in- 
gredients together. 


Query  No.  2724.  —  "Recipes    for    Chutney, 
Pepper  ReHsh  and  Hebrew  Relish?" 

Chutney 


2  cups  vinegar 

2  tablespoonfuls  salt 

^    package    pickling 
spices  or  equivalent 
of  stick  cinnamon 

1  teaspoonful  celery 
seed 


6  peaches 

12  ripe  tomatoes 

24  apples 

2  cups  raisins 

8  small  onions 

4  peppers  (seeds 

discarded) 
4  cups  brown  sugar 

Remove  the  skins  from  the  peaches, 
tomatoes,  apples,  and  onions,  discarding 
peach  stones  and  apple  cores.  Chop 
the  prepared  fruit,  raisins,  onions  and 
peppers  very  fine ;  add  the  sugar,  vinegar 
salt  and  spices  (tied  in  a  bag),  and  let 
simmer  one  hour;  store  as  canned  fruit. 

Pepper  Relish 


3  pints  vinegar 

4  cups  sugar 

4  tablespoonfuls  salt 


12  red  peppers 
12  green  peppers 
8  small  onions 
12  green  tomatoes 

Chop  the  vegetables  very  fine ;  add  the 

other  ingredients  and  let  simmer  one 

hour.     Store  in  cans  or  seal  in  bottles. 

Hebrew  Relish 

For  about   a  pint,  grate  two  horse- 
radish roots;  add  one  tablespoonful  of 


tumeric,  half  a  cup  of  sugar,  a  table- 
spoonful  of  celery  seed,  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  mustard  seed,  and  hot  vinegar  to 
cover  the  whole.  Store  in  a  pint  jar, 
adding  hot  vinegar  to  fill  to  overflow. 
Let  the  mixture  stand  one  week  before 
use. 


Keeping  Newspapers 

WHEN  the  daily  newspapers  are 
neither  destroyed  nor  used  at 
once  for  household  purposes,  but  are 
laid  aside  for  future  packing,  or  some 
charitable  organization,  it  pays  to  make 
each  lot  of  them  into  a  flat,  square 
bundle,  and  tie  the  package  with  a 
string  stout  enough  to  lift  it  by.  Such 
packages  can  be  stored  in  less  space 
than  loose  papers  require,  can  be  shifted 
and  handled,  when  housecleaning  time 
comes,  and  the  papers  are  always  clean 
and  ready  for  any  need,  or  for  sale. 

Worth  Knowing 

There  should  be  wider  knowledge  of 
the  well-proven  fact  that  by  first  taking 
breaths  as  deep  as  possible,  and  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  for  a  minute  or  two, 
the  breath  can  be  held  longer  than  it 
can  be  done  otherwise.  If  one  ever 
has  to  go  through  smoke,  or  other 
strangling  fumes,  ability  to  protect 
one's  lungs  thus  may  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  safety  and  extreme  danger. 
There  is  no  reason  why  young  children 
may  not  be  taught  this,  and  shown  how 
to  practice  deep  and  long  breathing. 


An  Ancient  Standard 

The  grain,  as  a  unit  of  measurement, 
was  introduced  by  Henry  III,  who 
ordered  a  grain  of  wheat  gathered  from 
the  middle  of  the  ear  to  be  the  standard 
of  weight. 


The  colored  people  of  Virginia  pay 
taxes  on  real  and  personal  property  to 
the  amount  of  $34,743,656.  Of  this 
amount,  $3,180,662  is  in  the  city  of 
Richmond. 


The  Silver  Lining 


Chez  Nous 

This  morning  to  my  home  I  said: 
"Dear  Home,  I've  nicely  breakfasted, 
And  now  good-by;  I'm  on  the  wing 
To  do  my  larger  housekeeping. 

At  ten,  a  committee  on     - 

'Homes  in  the  Making' ; 

At  eleven,  on  'Housing'; 

At  twelve,  on  'Child  Rearing' ; 

No  luncheon.    At  one,  to  the 

'League  for  Good  Training 

And  Wise  Supervision  of 

Household  Domestics'; 

Two  to  three,  a  debate  on 

'Why  Women  are  Restless' ; 

At  four,  a  committee 

On  'After  School  Play  Time'; 

At  five,  a  symposium 

On  'Meeting  One's  Husband.' 
Dear  Home,  at  six  to  you  returned, 
Enlarged  by  so  much  I  have  learned. 
If  not  too  tired,  it  seems  to  me 
I'll  dam  the  stockings  after  tea." 

C.  S.  P.  W. 


Still  a  Proud  Father 

That  parental  affection  does  not 
always  see  things  as  they  are  is  illus- 
trated by  a  story  told  by  a  Georgian. 
Harper's  Monthly  tells  that  he  overheard 
this  conversation  between  two  natives 
who  had  formerly  been  close  friends. 

**A11  your  boys  turned  out  well,  did 
they?" 

"Yes,  I  reckon  they  did." 

* 'What's  John  doing?" 

"He's  doctoring  in  Texas." 

"And  Dick?" 

"He's  enlarging  of  a  country  news- 
paper and  collecting  subscriptions." 

"And  William  —  what's  he  doing?" 

"He's  preaching  the  gospel  and  split- 
ting rails  for  a  living." 

"And  what  are  you  doing?" 

"Well,  I'm  supporting  John  and  Dick 
and  William." 


"You  see.  Miss  Blatch,"  said  the 
manager  of  a  certain  public  refreshment 
room,  ''there  is  a  great  deal  in  making 


your  sandwiches  look  attractive." 
"Yes,  sir,  I  know,"  replied  the  girl,  "I 
have  done  everything  I  could.  I  have 
dusted  those  sandwiches  every  morning 
for  the  last  ten  days !" 

College  Graduates  and  Their 
Wives 

Dozens  of  old  graduates  were  back, 
and  they  talked  a  lot  about  themselves 
and  a  lot  more  about  others  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  attend. 

"Most  of  our  old  crowd  are  married 
and  happy,"  said  one. 

"Married,  anyhow,"  said  another, 
with  the  grin  that  always  accompanies 
this  silly  joke. 

"I  accept  the  amendment,"  returned 
the  first  speaker,  "but  chiefly  on  account 
of  poor  Billy  Tompkins.  He  had  an  un- 
fortunate marital  experience." 

We  hadn't  heard  of  it  and  begged  for 
particulars. 

"Why,  the  girl  he  married  turned  out 
to  be  a  professional  pickpocket." 

The  man  who  had  first  spoken  sighed, 
but  his  eyes  twinkled. 

"Well,"  he  observed,  "I  guess  the 
rest  of  us  drew  some  pretty  clever 
amateurs  —  what?" 


The  mother  of  the  family  stood  in  the 
reception  hall  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
applicant  for  a  position.  "Why  were 
you  discharged  from  your  last  place?" 
she  asked.  "Because  I  sometimes  for- 
got to  wash  the  children,  mem."  "O 
mother,"  came  in  chorus  from  the 
children  hanging  over  the  stairs,  "please 
engage  her!"  ^  Household  Words.. 


"I  was  talking  to  an  Eastern  clergyman 
the  other  day  about  his  church  attend- 
ance. T  suppose,'  I  said,  'that  in  your 
district  rain  affects  the  attendance 
considerably.*  He  smiled  faintly.  'In- 
deed, yes'  he  said.  'I  hardly  have  a 
vacant  seat  when  it  is  too  wet  for  golf  or 
motoring."  —  Cleveland  Leader. 
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The  Rewards  of  Literature 

"Did  you  make  any  money  on  your 
last  novel?"  asked  the  writer's  cl-ose 
friend. 

"Did  I  make  any  money?"  echoed  the 
great  novelist.  "Well,  I  should  say  I 
did!  I  sold  that  description  of  the 
Palisades  in  Chapter  3  to  the  Quickline 
Railroad  for  five  thousand  dollars.  My 
tribute  to  the  Plaster  de  Paris  Hotel  in 
New  York,  in  Chapter  10,  brought  me 
three  thousand  dollars  from  the  hotel 
people,  and  the  United  Resorts  Limited 
paid  me  another  thousand  for  my  rhap- 
sody on  the  sunset  in  the  Umpegog 
Mountains,  in  Chapter  30,  where  the 
hero  takes  her  in  his  arms.  What's  left 
of  it  I  boil  down  into  a  short  story  and 
get  ten  dollars  for  it.  Did  I  make  any 
money?     Well,  now!" 

Beating  the  Devil  Around 

There  is  an  Irish  priest  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec  who  deserves  to  be  popular,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post 
Magazine.  He  is  hail  fellow  well  met 
with  every  one  in  the  village,  asks  for 
contributions,  and  gets  liberal  ones, 
from  Protestants  and  Catholics  alike. 
One  day  a  delegation  of  Baptists  called 
on  him  —  men  who  had  frequently  con- 
tributed to  Father  W.'s  church — told 
him  they  were  going  to  erect  a  new 
Baptist  church,  as  the  old  one  was  too 
small,  and  asked  him  to  subscribe  to  the 
fund. 

"Well,  boys,"  he  said  after  a  slight 
hesitation,  "you  know  my  reHgion  for- 
bids my  doing  that,  but  I  will  give  you 
fifty  dollars  to  help  tear  the  old  church 
down."  . 

Warm  Religion 

In  an  Eastern  city  a  pastor  of  a  colored 
Baptist  church  consulted  a  plumber  and 
steamfitter  about  the  cost  of  putting  in 
a  baptistry.  The  estimate  was  soon 
furnished  and  the  figure  was  regarded  as 
satisfactory. 

"But,"  said  the  plumber,  "this  covers 


only  the  tank  and  the  water  supply.  Of 
course,  you  will  want  some  sort  of  ar- 
rangement to  heat  the  water." 

But  the  colored  pastor  had  a  truly  eco- 
nomic mind,  and  his  own  ideas  of  religion 
also,  for  he  promptly  dissented. 

"You  see,"  said  he  to  the  plumber,  "I 
don't  low  to  baptize  nobody  in  that 
there  baptistry  what  hain't  got  religion 
enough  to  keep  him  warm." 


An  English  barrister,  arguing  before 
the  criminal  court,  says  Answers,  re- 
marked with  much  solemnity  to  the 
presiding  justice,  "My  lord,  there  is 
honor  among  thieves."  The  justice 
looked  at  him  severely.  "There  is  gold 
in  sea  water,"  he  replied,  "but  it  cannot 
be  extracted  in  profitable  quantities. 
Go  on,  sir." 


The  Fulfilled  Wish 

A  boarding  school  lad  wrote  to  an 
uncle  for  financial  aid,  and  then,  feel- 
ing a  bit  shaky  about  the  impression  his 
letter  would  make,  added  the  following 
postscript : 

"P.  S.  Dear  Uncle:  I  am  so  ashamed 
to  have  asked  you  for  this  money  that 
I  have  run  after  the  postman  a  long 
way  to  ^et  this  letter  back,  but  am 
unable  to  catfch  him.  My  only  wish 
now  is  that  you  will  never  get  this  letter. 
"Your  Loving  Nephey," 
The    uncle    replied    by    return    mail: 

"My  Dear  Nephew:  I  am  hastening 
to  make  you  happy  by  telling  you  that 
your  wish  was  granted.  I  never 
received  your  letter. 

"Your  Loving  Uncle." 


While  Abraham  Lincoln  was  in 
Springfield  a  fellow  lawyer,  who  was 
mainly  supported  by  the  other  lawyers 
of  the  town,  became  indebted  to  a 
wealthy  citizen  for  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents.  The  rich  man  directed  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  bring  suit.  Lincoln  was  un- 
willing, but  his  client  insisted.  Finally 
Mr.  Lincoln  said,  "Well,  if  you  are 
determined,    my    charge    will    be    ten 
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A  Luscious  Peach  Pie 


D 


ID  you  ever  make  a  peach  pie  with  Crisco?  Try  it!  You'll  find  the  crust  flaky,  tasty  and  so  tender 
that  it  seems  to  melt  in  your  mouth — as  delicious  as  the  fruit  it  encloses.  Best  of  all  it  is  easily  digested. 

Crisco  is  a  purely  vegetable  shortening.    It  is  the  rich  cream  of  edible  oil  having  neither  taste  nor  odor, 
so  rich  that  its  use  in  all  pastry  is  a  real  aid  to  unusually  appetizing  results. 


(risco 


Many  famous  chefs  depend  exclusively  upon  Crisco  for  their  finest  pastries  and  over  a  million  house- 
wives afford  convincing  evidence  of  their  own  success  with  Crisco  by  enthusiastically  giving  it 
preference. 

Crisco- Made  Peach  Pie 

A  Pastry  Recipe  Every  Housewife  Should  Carefully  Preserve 

iK  cupfuls  flour  H  cupful  Crisco  sliced  fresh  peaches 

1  teaspoonful  salt  4  to  6  tablespoonfuls  water  sugar 

(Use  accurate  level  measurements) 

Sift  the  flour  and  salt  and  cut  the  Crisco  into  the  flour  with   two  knives  until  it  is  finely  divided.    Then  add  the 

water  sparingly,  mixing  it   with   a   knife  through  the  dry  materials.      Form  into   a  dough,   roll  out  on  a  floured 

board,  about  yi  inch  thick.   Use  a  light  motion  in  handling  the  rolling  pin,   and  roll  from  the  center  outward. 

The  Ciisco  should  be  of  a  consistency  such  that  when  scooped  out  with  a  spoon  it  rounds  up  egg-shaped. 

In  the  making  of  pastry  it  is  advisable  to  use  pastry  flour.    Brush   over  the   lower  crust   with  a  little  beaten 

egg  white  before  adding  liie  sliced  fresh  peaches.     (The  egg  forms  a  hard  surface  between  the  crust  and 

juice  but  does  not  prevent  crust  from  baking  properly.)  Sprinkle  liberally  with  sugar.  Bake  in  hot  oven. 

"The  Whys  of  Cooking" 

Janet  McKenzie  Hill's  New  Book  Sent  for  Five  2-Cent  Stamps 

McKenzie  Hill  of  the  Boston  Cooking  School  and  editor  of  American  Cookery  is  the  author  of 
is  addition  to  the  Crisco  Library.     Every  housewife  needs  it.     Many  of  your  own  problems  of 
housekeeping  will  undoubtedly  be  found  in  the  hundreds  of  vitally  important  questions  that 
are  asked  and  answered.   In  addition  you'll  find  150  new  recipes  and  the  Story  of  Crisco. 
Handsomely  bound  and  illustrated  in  color.     Simply  write 
"Send  me  'Whys  of  Cooking'  "  and   enclose  five 
2-cent  stamps.  Address  Department  A-8,  The  ^   _  ^^~v^ '.^ 

Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Our  other  big  book  "A   Calendar  of 
Dinners"  is  still  sent  for  10  cents  in 
stamps. 
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dollars."  The  client  paid  the  money 
at  once.  After  his  departure  Lincoln 
went  out  of  the  office,  returning  in  an 
hour  with  an  amused  look.  Asked  what 
pleased  him,  he  said:  "Well,  I  brought 

the  suit  against and  then  hunted 

him  up  and  told  him.  I  gave  him  half 
of  my  ten  dollars,  and  we  went  over  to 
the  Squire's  office,  where  he  confessed 
judgment  and  paid  the  bill."  Mr. 
Lincoln  added  that  he  saw  no  other  way 
"to  make  things  so  generally  satis- 
factory." 

The  ease  with  which  all  sorts  of 
trouble  in  civilian  life  can  be  blamed  on 
the  war,  gives  a  freshness  to  paragraphs 
like  these : 

The  new  maid  was  entirely  a  war-time 
makeshift,  says  The  Treasury,  and  the 
mistress  bore  with  her  patiently  at  first. 
But  on  the  third  day  she  placed  a  very 
unclean  dinner  plate  on  the  table,  and 
patience  broke  down.  "Really,  Mary, 
you  might  at  least  see  that  the  plates  are 
clean."  "Well,  mum,"  Mary  rejoined, 
"I  owns  to  them  thumb  marks,  but 
that  dried  mustard  was  there  afore 
I  come." 


While  Jane,  the  new  maid,  was  taking 
her  first  lesson  on  arranging  the  dining- 
table,  some  one  in  the  basement  kitchen 
put  something  upon  the  dumb-waiter 
below.  "What's  that  noise?"  asked 
Jane  quickly.  "Why,  that's  the  dumb- 
waiter," responded  her  mistress. 
"Well,"  said  Jane,  "he's  a-scratchin'  to 
git  out." — Collier's. 


An  Irishman,  wishing  to  take  a  home- 
stead, and  not  knowing  just  how  to  go 
about  it,  sought  information  from  a 
friend.  "Mike,"  he  said,  "you've  taken 
a  homestead,  an'  I  thought  maybe  ye 
could  tell  me  th'  law  concernin'  how  to 
go  about  it."  "Well,  Dennis,  I  don't 
remimber  th'  exact  wordin'  uv  th'  law, 
but  I  can  give  ye  th'  manin'  uv  it. 
Th'  maning  uv  it  is  this :  Th'  governmint 


is  willin'  t'  bet  ye  160  acres  uv  land  agin 
$14  thot  ye  can't  live  on  it  five  years 
without  starvin'  t*  death." — Every- 
body's Magazine. 


Hon.  Benjamin  Kimball  is  said  to 
have  complained  to  one  of  the  butchers 
at  Gilford  about  the  quality  of  meat 
supplied,  saying:  "That  lamb  you  sold 
me  must  have  been  old  enough  to  vote. 
It  was  so  tough  I  could  hardly  cut  it." 
"Oh,"  said  the  butcher,  "that  is  nothing; 
Tom  Fuller  said  the  last  piece  of  meat 
he  bought  of  me  was  so  tough  he 
couldn't  get  his  fork  into  the  gravy." 


Little  Millie's  father  and  grandfather 
were  Republicans;  and,  as  election  drew 
near,  they  spoke  of  their  opponents  with 
ever-increasing  warmth,  never  heeding 
the  little  maid  who  was  preparing  for  bed. 
She  cast  a  fearful  glance  across  the  room, 
and  whispered  in  a  frightened  voice: 
"Oh,  mamma,  I'm  afraid  to  go  to  bed. 
I'm  afraid  there's  a  Democrat  in  the 
closet."  —  Organizer. 


Her  mother  had  been  trying  to  teach 
little  three-year-old  Dorothy  to  spell 
her  own  name,  but  met  with  poor 
success.  At  last  she  scolded  her,  and 
said  that  no  one  would  think  her  very 
smart  if  ^she  couldn't  spell  her  own 
name.  "Well,"  she  exclaimed,  "why 
didn't  you  just  call  me  a  cat,  and  then  it 
would  be  easy  to  spell?  Big  names 
make  little  girls  tired." 


A  Canadian  teacher  fell  heir  to  an 
English  estate  of  ^20,000.  In  the 
lawyer's  office  the  clerks  made  bets  as  to 
how  she  would  take  it.  One  thought  she 
would  scream,  two  were  of  opinion  she 
would  burst  into  tears,  two  others 
favored  hysterics.  Her  reply  to  the 
messenger  was  disconcerting:  "I  shall 
finish  my  monthly  report,  hear  these 
spelling  errors,  whip  two  boys  and  be 
at  your  office  in  forty  minutes."  — 
Century. 
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Delights  of  Food  Eaten  Al  Fresco 

(Continued  from  page  101) 

the  grassy  lawns  of  the  Bois  were  turned 
into  a  convenient  pasturage  for  Paris' 
supply  of  butchers'  meat  on  the  hoof; 
at  which  time  flocks  of  sheep  browsed 
pastorally  in  the  fashionable  precincts 
of  the  Pre  Catalan's  ample  enclosure, 
and  Longchamps  sporty  cafe-restau- 
rants looked  blankly  down  upon  thou- 
sands of  country  beeves  and  cows 
herded  on  the  famous  race-course.  For- 
tunately for  Paris  and  all  its  world  of 
lovers  this  unpleasant  phase  passed 
rapidly,  and  while  eating  al  fresco  has 
naturally  lost  some  of  its  accompanying 
gayety,  society,  though  much  militar- 
ized and  somewhat  shorn  of  its  spark- 
ling attractiveness,  still  flocks  to  a  cool 
repast  in  the  umbrageous  shades  of  its 
beloved  Bois  much  as  it  always  did. 

In  an  even  livelier  vein,  and  a  more 
unconventional  manner,  has  the  banal 
habit  of  taking  three  meals  a  day  been 
diverted  from  a  mere  absorption  of 
sustenance  into  a  popular  amusement 
for  the  versatile  French  through  the 
medium  of  numerous  waterside  eating 
places  which  line  the  bosky  banks  of  the 
Seine  as  it  wanders  leisurely  in  many 
winding  loops  through  and  around  Paris 
as  if,  like  all  the  world,  its  silvery  stream 
was  reluctant  to  leave  the  city. 

The  character  and  environment  of 
these  Seine-side  open-air  restaurants 
are  designed  to  please  the  taste  of  the 
French  who,  when  they  graft  rural 
pleasures  on  to  their  sophisticated 
existences,  demand  that  they  be  served 
in  an  amusing  and  bizarre  manner.  For 
this  they  flock  joyously  to  these  subur- 
ban resorts,  for  the  charm  to  them  of 
dining  out  of  doors  is  to  accomplish  it  in 
some  freak  place  in  fantastic  style,  may- 
be in  a  tiny  rustic  summerhouse  with  a 
thatched  roof  of  straw  as  on  the  farm, 
in  arbors  perched  high  on  wall,  and 
terraces  overhanging  the  river,  in  imita- 
tion boats  and  even  in  huts  hung  peril- 
ously on  the  lower  branches  of  trees,  on 


one  or  another  of  the  many  ilots  which 
dot  the  river  below  Billancourt. 

Many  of  these  aquatic  resorts  bear 
fantastic  appellations  such  as  "Res- 
taurant of  the  Miraculous  Fishes,"  the 
"Blue  Pavilion,"  the  "Boudoir  Rose" 
or  the  "Green  Arbor,"  a  colorful  nomen- 
clature to  attract  the  throng  for  their 
almost  universal  specialty  of  "friture  de 
la  Seine,''  minnowy  fish  from  the  Seine, 
grilled  entire. 

For  the  still  more  freakish,  hilarious 
form  of  dining  in  the  trees,  one  climbs, 
at  "Robinson,"  into  the  branches  of 
great  chestnuts  where  are  set  platforms 
and  tables  lighted  by  swinging  lanterns 
to  the  blare  of  the  calliopes  of  many 
merry-go-rounds,  open-air  theatres  and 
side-shows  of  this  popular  amusement 
ground  of  the  Parisians. 

No  sooner  does  the  guest  appear  at  the 
French  country  hotel  than  it  is  assumed 
that  he  wishes  to  take  his  meals  in  the 
open,  whatever  outdoor  dining-room  the 
hotel  may  afford.  If  it  be  not  demanded 
by  those  wise  in  French  customs,  it  is 
usually  artfully  suggested  as  one  of  the 
chief  attractions  the  house  has  to  offer. 
The  little  bonne,  or  gar  con,  most  oblig- 
ingly hurries  to  spread  the  table,  bring- 
ing everything  necessary  many  steps 
across  from  the  pantry  with  never  a 
thought  of  objecting  to  the  extra  labor 
involved,  looking  upon  it  as  a  part  of  the 
summer  routine  of  work.  It  cools  the 
plates,  some  one  complains.  May  be  — 
a  trifle.  No  enjoyment  is  perfect.  But 
in  the  French  country  hotel  they  are  now 
beginning  to  take  notice  that  les  et- 
rangers  must  have  hot  plates  from  which 
to  eat  their  food,  though  one  is  cool 
oneself,  quite  as  important  adjuncts  to  a 
good  repast  as  anything  could  possible 
be,  and  amusing.  After,  all  is  this  not 
what  one  goes  a- journeying  for? 

French  country  hotels  are  well  ad- 
apted to  this  pleasant  custom,  fre- 
quently being  built  around  a  central 
courtyard,  often  a  garden  enclosing 
shade-trees  and  neatly  gravelled  walks, 
around  which  are  set  rows  of  little  iron 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Only  the  best  and  purest  malt 
vinegar-made  in  our  own  brewer- 
ies, on  the  banks  of  the  River 
Stour,  Worcestershire, 
England -is  used. 

It  takes  over  two  years  of  careful  preparation 
and  ageing  to  produce  the  full,  rich,  mellow  flavour 

A  good  wine  cannot  be  made  in  a  day  —  neither 
was  Holbrook's  Sauce 


"It  i«  better  to  use  no 
sauce  at  all  than  a  sauce 
that  is  not  Holbrook's." 


HOLBROOKS 
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Many  new  treat 
for  the  table 
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Kornlet  is  a  table  treat  the  nov- 
elty of  which  does  not  wear  off. 
Scores  of  the  most  appetizing  new 
dishes  can  be  quickly  prepared  with 
it  —  soup,  pudding,  custards,  frit- 
ters, gems  and  other  delicious 
dishes.     It  is  highly  nourishing. 

Kornlet  is  the  concentrated, 
creamy  extract  from  the  juicy 
kernels  of  plump,  young,  green 
sweet  corn.  Being  like  an  extract, 
it  "goes"  a  long  way. 

The  Kornlet  recipe 
folder 

oflfers  really  new  and 
helpful  suggestions. 
Write  for  free  copy. 

Grocers  sell  Kornlet,  25^ 

The  Haserot  Canneries 

Company 
Dept.  2        Cleveland,  Ohio 
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pREMO-yESCO 

Whips  Thin  Cream 

Heavy  cream  is  especially  undesir- 
able in  summer.        A  product 
heavy  in  fats  condemns  itself 
as  a  hot  weather  food. 

Your  family  wants  ice  cream,  mousse, 
parfaits,  sherbets,  sponges  and  all  gela- 
tine dainties.  Healthful,  delicious  and 
economical  made  from  thin  cream  or  half 
heavy  cream  and  milk  with 

;Y'ESCO 


QREMO  -'^ 


A  25  cent  bottle  may  be  used  for  the  average 
size  family  50  times.  If  your  grocer  does  not 
carry  it  send  25  cents  in  stamps  for  a  bottle  to- 
day. A  16  ounce  bottle  whips  75  quarts  of  thin 
cream,  $1.00  prepaid. 

Cremo-Vesco  Company 

631  EAST  23rd  ST.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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tables  and  chairs  —  the  sort  of  thing  the 
French  call  "garden  furniture."  Or  the 
tables  may  be  set  under  gay,  striped 
umbrellas  which  contrast  prettily  with 
the  green  foliage,  or  in  little  bosquets  — 
summer-houses  smothered  in  ivy  or 
roses,  where  the  diners  will  be  assured  of 
as  much  privacy  as  in  a  salon  particulier 
in  the  Elysee  Palace  Hotel. 

It  is  this  sort  of  thing  one  finds  so  often 
in  Normandy,  in  the  little  wayside  inn 
of  some  famous  touring  centre  of  this 
most  charming  of  old  French  provinces, 
where  one  hears  English  —  of  a  kind  — 
spoken  quite  as  much  as  the  native 
language.  At  night  one  dines  in  a  little 
bower  under  electric  lights  swung 
through  the  shrubbery,  which  glows 
supernaturally  and  gives  a  stage-lighted 
effect  to  the  little  garden  and  its  diner, 
who  may  be  in  full  dinner  dress,  if  at  one 
of  the  famous  inns — cradles  of  history 
and  romance  which  line  the  Normandy 
coast,  and  of  which  the  Hostellerie  of 
Guillaume  le  Conquerant  is  certainly  the 
most  famous — the  favored  rallying  place 
of  the  French  for  the  sole  amusement  of 
dining  out  of  doors  in  a  manner  ''si  bien 
Francaise.'' 

It  may  be  that  the  little  hotel  boasts 
only  of  a  cobble-stoned  courtyard,  as  is 
frequently  found  in  other  parts  of 
France,  but,-  nevertheless,  it  will  be 
utilized  for  an  open  air  dining-room 
most  appropriately;  walls,  otherwise  un- 
sightly, are  clothed  with  a  trellis  of 
green-painted  lattice  which  serves  as  a 
frame  for  clambering  vines,  the  whole 
bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  cuisine, 
the  "offices"  and  the  remise,  or  stable, 
now  most  likely  modernized  into  a 
garage,  in  contrast  to  its  ancient 
functions.  Here  one  may  dine  in  com- 
pany, as  it  were,  with  one's  automobile, 
and  the  country  carts  that  keep  it 
company  are  of  an  epoch  contemporary 
with  the  cabriolets  of  the  days  of  the 
"Sentimental  Traveller."  The  family 
of  cats,  or  the  household  dog  look  on  in 
friendly  fashion  and  attach  themselves 
to  the  diners  as  possible  recipients  of  an 


expected  bounty,  and  are  rarely  disap- 
pointed. There  may  be  cages  of  singing 
birds  hung  about,  trilling  accompani- 
ments to  the  clatter  of  knives  and  forks, 
or  perhaps  a  gaudy  parrot  that  shrilly 
calls  out  ''bon  jour,"  or  a  soft-cooing 
wood-pigeon  hidden  in  a  leafy  corner; 
for  the  French  adore  pets,  and  they 
add  much  to  the  lively  setting  of  the 
outdoor  salle  a  manger. 

There  are  numbers  of  these  pictur- 
esque little  wayside  inns  tucked  away 
in  unpretentious,  half -hidden  nooks 
throughout  the  French  countryside, 
many  of  which  have  been  hallowed  as 
the  stage-settings  of  recent  popular 
novels,  as,  for  instance,  Tarkington's 
"Guest  of  Quesnay,"  Chamber's  "Girl 
Philippa,"  Blanche  Willis  Howard's 
"Quenn,"  Locke's  "Beloved  Vagabond" 
et  als.  But  they  are  all  alike;  one 
would  have  done  as  well  as  another, 
though  they  were  all  real,  the  character- 
istics, and  details  varying  little  from 
the  simplicity  and  excellence  of  French 
standards.  The  reality  only  goes  to 
make  their  halo  of  romance  more 
brilliant. 

There  are  innumerable  charmingly 
antique  roadhouses  dating  from  the  days 
of  the  poste-chaise,  the  berlin-de-voyage 
and  the  coach-and-four,  about  whose 
ancient  doorways  are  to  be  seen  gathered 
today,  even  in  spite  of  the  war,  auto- 
mobiles of  all  marques  and  of  all  lands, 
sought  out  by  a  cosmopolitan  clientele, 
not  alone  because  of  their  attractiveness 
replete  with  souvenirs  of  other  days,  but 
for  the  pleasurable  variety  they  offer 
the  devotee  of  this  French  sport  of 
eating  in  the  open  air. 

In  this  category  belongs  the  fame 
of  the  Hostellerie  Guillaume  le  Con- 
querant, so  widely  reputed  that  it 
brings  the  touring  world  up  to  its  quaint 
timbered  Norman  gateway  in  throngs, 
the  same  from  which,  legend  tells,  that 
William  the  Conqueror  set  out  when  he 
led  the  hardy  Normans  to  raise  his 
standard  of  the  twin  leopards  over 
English   soil.     This  not   alone  for  the 
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In  some  poor  seasons  the 
oanilla  plantations  yield 
no  genuine  first  quality 
beans.  At  such  times  no 
beans  are  bought  for  Bur- 
nett's Vanilla  because  it 
must  contain  only  the  choic- 
est of  the  crop.  Enough 
is  kept  in  reserve  to  hold 
to  its  standard  of  quality 
when  the  crop  so  fails. 


Vanilla  Ice  Cream 

Heat  V2  pint  of  milk  in  double 
boiler  and  dissolve  in  it  ^A  cup 
of  sugar.  When  cool  add  a  pint 
of  cream  slightly  whipped — and 
then  two  teaspoonfuls  of  Bur- 
nett's Vanilla.  Alix  thoroughly 
and  freeze  in  the  usual  fashion. 
This  makes  one  quart. 


^ 


It  probably  reads  *'pure"  vanilla 
—  it  certainly  should.  But  if  it 
does,  are  you  helped  much? 
Good  flour  is  '*pure''  wheat  — 
/  and  so  is  poor  flour;  good  coffee 

is  *'pure''— and  so  is  much  very 
i  bad  coffee.     Different  countries 

"^  produce  many  kinds  of  Vanilla 

beans — good,  bad  and  indiffer- 
ent— all  ''pure''  vanilla.  But 
in  only  one  spot  in  the  world  is 
the  vanilla  bean  brought  to  its 
.'.^%  final   pitch  of   perfection  —  the 

mountain  valleys  of  Mexico. 
Here  only  are  grown,  gathered 
and  cured  the  beans  that  make 


It  is  certainly  worth  while  to  use  a  vanilla  extract  with 
so  rare  and  exquisite  a  flavor  that  even  plain  desserts 
become  a  treat.  As  for.  the  heights  which  can  la 
reached  by  using  Burnett's  in  more  elaborate  dishes — • 
ask  anyone  who  uses  it — probably  your  Mother  does. 

DESSERT   BOOK  —  FREE 

Send  us  your  grocer's  name  and  we  will  mail  you  a  copy  of  "115 
Dainty  Desserts."      It  is  interesting  and  helpful. 

Joseph  Burnett  Company 

36  India  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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pleasure  of  admiring  and  coveting  its 
antiques  housed  under  the  ancient 
black-timbered  roof -tree  which  has  shel- 
tered so  many  distinguished  heads  in  its 
thousand  years  of  existence,  as  for  the 
cachet  of  a  luncheon,  or  a  dinner  which 
the  guests  are  privileged  to  order  them- 
selves in  the  sombre,  time-mellowed 
kitchen  hung  about  with  a  marvelous 
and  authentically  valuable  batterie  de 
cuisine  of  glittering  old  coppers  and 
brasses  and  brightly  colored  faience. 

At  an  appreciable  interval  later  the 
specially  cooked  repast  will  be  served 
in  the  inn's  quaint  garden  courtyard 
against  a  background  of  clambering 
roses  and  honeysuckle  interspersed  with 
many  a  bit  of  rare  old  sculpture  and 
time-hallowed  relics.  This  is  a  savantly 
composed  meal  from  a  cuisine  of  the 
ultra-premier-class,  set  upon  a  stage 
garlanded  with  choice  flowers,  amid  a 
charming  present  as  well  as  a  most 
romantic  past. 

Another  of  these  country  inns  of  the 
class  is  that  of  "La  Belle  Ernestine," 
which,  though  but  a  farmhouse  many 
generations  old,  folded  away  discreetly 
in  one  of  the  tiny  pastoral  valleys  that 
lie  among  the  white  cliffs  of  the  Norman 
sea  coast,  has  nevertheless  a  reputation 
as  a  literary  and  artistic  shrine  the  envy 
of  much  more  worldly  and  pretentious 
hostelries. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  it  has 
been  presided  over  by  its  peasant 
mistress — Ernestine,  and  has  been  the 
gathering  place  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  the  grand  flambeaux  of  French  art 
and  letters.  Its  few  modest  rooms  are 
filled  to  overflowing  with  the  priceless 
souvenirs  of  genius,  presented  to  the 
chatelaine  who,  though  snowy  locks  now 
gleam  from  under  her  Norman  coiffe, 
still  deserves  the  sobriquet  of  her 
admirers  of  long  ago  —  *7a  belle  Ernes- 
tine ^ 

Today  the  most  worldly  and  frivolous, 
as  well  as  art  lovers,  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  go  miles  off  the  beaten 
track  of  restless  latter-day  wanderings. 


in  order  to  dine  a  la  campagne,  seated  on 
backless  benches  at  a  long  table  covered 
with  coarse  country  linen  —  and  at  a 
stiff  price  too  —  in  the  garden  of  the  inn  j 
which  has  ever  been  known  as  "la  Belle  I 
Ernestine"  (in  default  of  any  other 
name,)  amid  a  wealth  of  old-fashioned 
flowers  in  which  once  Dumas,  Flaubert, 
Isabey,  Corot  and  others  of  their  con- 
temporaries bred  golden  bon  mots  be- 
tween sips  of  golden  Norman  cider  and 
the  degustation  of  "la  belle  Ernestine's" 
specious  cuisine. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  more 
widely  known  of  French  inns  whose 
out-in-the-open  dining-rooms  are 
known  to  all  good  gourmets.  They  can 
be  discovered  in  countless  beauty  dim- 
ples that  peep  out  from  the  fair  face  of 
France,  from  Brittany  to  Finistere  and 
from  Biarritz  to  Boulogne. 


Rev.  Russell  Day,  a  famous  Eton 
master,  once  ordered  a  boy  to  stay  after 
school;  but,  when  the  hour  came,  he 
himself  was  in  a  better  temper.  "What 
may  your  name  be?"  Mr.  Day  asked  of 
the  prepositor.  "Cole,  sir,"  replied  the 
boy.  "Then,  my  friend,"  said  Mr.  Day, 
' '  I  think  you  had  better  scuttle . " 


Mrs.  Exe:  "You  always  have  such 
wonderful  success  in  getting  people  to 
come  to  your  parties."  Mrs.  Wye:  "Oh, 
I  always  tell  the  men  that  it's  not  to 
be  a  dress-up  affair,  and  the  women  that 
it  is." — Boston  Transcript. 


p-The  Daily  Use  in  the  Home  of — 
Vlatts  Chlorides. 

TbeOdorlessDisinfectant. 

Is  not  a  Luxury  but 
a  Necessity 

It  Protects  Health  and 
Prevents      Sickness 

Two  Sizes:  25  and  50  cents  Sold  Everywhere 
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Which 
is  Better 
for  the  Boy 

Forced  Exercise 

or  Fun  ? 


Apply  your  answer  to  oat  food. 

Oat  food  is  also  important.  It  is  food  for  growth.  It  is  rich  in 
brain  and  nerve  needs.     It  has  for  ages  been  the  marvel  vim-food. 

In  some  homes  it  is  forced.  It  is  made  a  duty  but  not  a  luxury. 
Yet  Nature  lavishes  on  oats  her  rarest  charm  and  flavor. 

In  some  homes  the  oat  dish  is  a  dainty.  Its  flakes  are  made  of 
big,  rich  grains,  unmixed  with  puny,  starved  oats. 

Those  housewives  have  discovered  Quaker  Oats. 

Men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  revel  in  this  oat  dish.  The  food 
they  need  is  the  food  they  want.  And  they  eat  it  in  abundance,  as 
they  should. 

Quaker  Oats 

Energy^  Food  Made  Delightful 


Quaker  Oats  is  not  a  doctored  oat 
food.  No  flavor  is  added,  nor  is 
Nature's  flavor  altered.  Man  can't 
improve  on  that. 

We  simply  pick  out  the  plump  grains, 
the  full-grown,  luscious  oats.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  oats  are  rejected  as  not 
good  enough  for  Quaker. 


Find  out  the  result — it  will  pay  you. 
Look  into  the  package — see  the  big, 
white  flakes.  Cook  them  and  note  the 
aroma.  Taste  them  and  note  the 
superlative  flavor. 

There  are  few  food  problems  more 
important  than  getting  dehghtful  oat 
food.    And  it  costs  you  no  extra  price. 


10c  and  25c  per  package 
Except  in  Far  West  and  South 


illlllllllllllll 


A  $2.50  Aluminum  Cooker 


Made  to  our  order,  extra  large  and  heavy,  to  cook  Quaker  Oats  in  the  ideal  way.  Send  us  five 
trade-marks — the  picture  of  the  Quaker  —  cut  from  the  fronts  of  five  Quaker  Oats  packages. 
Send  $1.00  with  them,  and  this  double  cooker  will  be  sent  by  parcel  post. 

Address:    The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  1708  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 
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Simplified  Bungalow  Life 

(Continued  from  page  117) 
relentless  one  hundred  and  two  meals. 
If  there  are  several  members  of  the 
family  of  workable  age,  let  each  have 
a  part  in  the  daily  routine  without 
regard  to  sex.  The  cook  should  be  the 
honored  official  of  the  household,  and 
will  do  well  to  refuse  absolutely  to 
prepare  vegetables,  wash  dishes  or 
wait  on  table.  Exempted  from  these 
duties  the  cooking  need  not  be  such  a 
torturous  process,  even  on  a  hot  day. 
Let  there  be  a  correlation  of  shelling 
peas  or  stringing  beans  with  hand 
embroidery,  for  one  can  be  made  as 
cultural  an  occupation  as  the  other. 
Try  the  experiment  of  converting  the 
front  porch,  that  time-honored  ren- 
dezvous of  the  family,  into  a  household 
arts  and  crafts  shop,  and  let  as  many  of 
the  kitchen  industries  be  plied  there  as 
possible.     The   average   boy  would   as 
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Hose 
Supporter 


for  Women,   Misses  and  Children, 

including  the  Baby. 
The  OBLONG  Rubber  Button  Cljisp 

is  a  sure  protection  for  the  stocking 

Holds  Without  Holes! 

Ask  at  your  Store  or  send  15c  for  Chil- 
dren's   Pin-ons    (give   age)   or  50c   for 
Women's  and  Misses*  Sew-ons  (four). 

GEORGE    FROST     CO.,   MAKERS,   BOSTON 
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soon  whittle  beans  as  sticks,  and  a  little 
rather,  if  he  thought  his  dinner  depended 
on  it;  and  is  there  not  quite  enough 
science  and  industrial  chemistry  in  the 
making  of  a  good  cake  to  command  his 
respect  and  interest?  I  think  there  is. 
Boys  make  quite  as  good  waiters  as 
girls,  and  sometimes  better.  Recently 
at  a  bungalow  house-party  I  saw  a  very 
promising  young  doctor  "clear  up"  the 
dishes  after  a  festive  dinner  in  so  pro- 
fessional a  fashion  as  to  put  to  shame  the 
average  housewife,  and  snatch  the 
laurels  from  our  "Domestic  Scientists." 
Conserve  these  natural  resources  of 
splendid  power  and  efficiency  in  your 
own  household  and  let  them  settle  the 
help  problem  during  your  vacation. 
Think  what  it  would  mean  to  many  a 
"kitchenless"  maiden  or  hall-room  boy 
to  come  face  to  face  with  a  cook  stove 
or  a  dish  pan!  It  means  racial  develop- 
ment along  the  basic  lines. 


Ten-year-old  James  takes  his  father 
as  a  delightful  joke,  and  does  not  al- 
ways mind  him  promptly.  One  day 
his  mother  listened  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs.  "James,"  said  the  father's  voice, 
"do  what  I  tell  you!"  The  boy  looked 
up  and  grinned.  His  mother  smiled 
and  awaited  the  outcome.  "Jim,"  said 
the  father,  solemnly,  "you  do  what  I 
told  you,  or" — he  lowered  his  voice — 
"I'll    sick    your    mother    onto    you!" 


The  following  letter  is  a  rare  example : 
"My  Darling  Peggy, — I  met  you  last 
night,  and  you  never  came!  I'll  meet 
you  again  to-night,  whether  you  come 
or  whether  you  stop  away.  If  I'm 
there  first,  sure  I'll  write  my  name  on 
the  gate  to  tell  you  of  it;  and,  if  it's 
you  that's  first,  why  rub  it  out,  darling, 
and  no  one  will  be  the  wiser.  I'll  never 
fail  to  be  at  the  trystin'-place,  Peggy; 
for,  faith,  I  can't  keep  away  from  the 
spot  where  you  are,  whether  you're 
there  or  whether  you're  not.  Your 
own,  Mike." 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


It^s  easy  Baking 

in  this  transparent 

Oven  Ware 
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Use  Pyrex  in  any  oven.  It  does  not  crack,  chip 
nor  craze. 

Pyrex  does  not  absorb  odors.  It  is  easily  washed, 
is  sanitary  and  durable. 


i^y^MPiy 


Trade  Mark  Registered 


Baking  Ware 


Has  the  name  on  every   piece 


Food  bakes  quickly  in  Pyrex,  hence  retains  its  flavor. 

You  can  see  the  food  through  the  dish  while  it  bakes — the  bottom 

as  well  as  the  top — and  you  serve  in  the  same  dish. 

Many  shapes  and  sizes  from  ramekins  at  15  c.  to  large  casseroles  at  $2. 

Your  house-wares  dealer  sells  Pyrex.     Ask  him  for  booklet. 

CORNING  GLASS  WORKS,  113  Tioga  Ave.,  Corning,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


J     V, 


.A._ 


<^^^' 


-=■ 


Casserole 


Oblong  Bread  Pan 


Petite  Marmite 


Oval  All  Gratin 
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TRY 

Sea  Moss  Farine 

FOR 

Hot  Weather  Delicacies 

ICE  CREAM,  LEMONADE, 

ORANGEADE,  PUNCH, 

FRUIT  SOUPS. 

Delicious  Ice  Cream,  the  velvety  kind  but 
without  that  greasiness  which  pure  cream 
gives,  is  made  with  Sea  Moss  Farine.  Try 
this  recipe : 

I    cup  sugar 06 

y^  teaspoonful  Sea  Moss  Farine 00% 

I  quart  milk 09 

sprinkle  of  salt  and  flavor ■■•  .00% 

Makes  \V2  Quarts  good  ice  cream  for       .16 

This  is  tasty,  wholesome  and  cheap.  A 
more  expensive  grade  is  produced  by 
adding  sweet  cream  or  eggs  if  French  Ice 
Cream  is  desired. 

Sea  Moss  Lemonade  is  better  than  tea, 
coffee  or  alcoholic  drinks.  To  the  tired 
man,  woman  or  child,  Sea  Moss  Farine 
beverages  will  be  found  both  satisfying 
and  nourishing.  Try  some  at  night  before 
retiring.  You  will  sleep  better  and  awake 
refreshed. 

I    cup  sugar 06 

%  teaspoonful  Sea  Moss  Farine ooMi 

Put  into  pint  cold  water  with  thin  peel 

of  one  lemon  and  cup  lemon  juice .10 

Total  cost  only...  .i6y2 

These  and  many  other  recipes  are  found  in 
Mrs.  Lemcke's  Recipe  Book,  "  Seventy -five 
Tempting  Dishes. ' '  Send  for  your  copy  and 
sample  of  Sea  Moss  Farine,  both  FREE. 


25  cents  at  good  Grocers 
or  by  mail  direcft. 


LYON  MANUFACT'NG  CO., 

38  South  Fifth  Street, 

BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


How  to  Fertilize 

THE  soil  in  the  average  back  yard 
is  not  only  lacking  in  plant  food 
but  also  has  been  packed  until  it  is  hard 
and  unyielding.  To  loosen  up  such 
soil  and  make  it  suitable  for  garden 
produce  requires  that  careful  attention 
be  given  to  its  preparation.  After 
spading  the  inclosure  thoroughly,  the 
upper  three  inches  should  be  made  fine 
with  the  use  of  hoe  and  rake.  Stones 
and  rubbish  should  be  removed  and 
clods  of  dirt  broken.  The  surface 
should  be  made  even  and  as  level  as 
possible.  It  may  then  be  marked  off 
for  planting  in  conformity  with  the 
general  plan  of  the  garden. 

Barnyard  or  stable  manure  is  the  best 
fertilizer  because  it  furnishes  both  plant 
food  and  humus.  An  application  at  the 
rate  of  from  20  to  30  tons  to  the  acre  of 
well-rotted  manure  is  very  satisfactory. 
This  should  be  applied  after  plowing  or 
working  with  a  spade,  and  distributed 
evenly  over  the  surface  and  later  worked 
in  with  a  hoe  and  rake.  On  many  soils 
it  is  advisable  to  apply  commercial  fer- 
tilizer, especially  phosphate,  in  addition 
to  the  manure.  An  application  of  300 
to  600  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  to  the 
acre  is  usually  sufficient.  If  additional 
potash  is  needed,  which  is  often  the 
case  with  sandy  soils,  this  may  be  eco- 
nomically supplied  in  the  form  of  wood 
ashes.  If  the  wood  ashes  are  unleached 
they  should  be  distributed  over  the  gar- 
den, using  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre.  If 
they  have  been  wet,  or  leached,  2,000 
pounds  should  be  used.  An  appli- 
cation of  100  pounds  to  the  acre  of 
nitrate  of  soda  may  be  used  in  the  spring 
to  start  the  plants  before  the  nitrogen  in 
the  manure  has  become  available.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  commercial 
fertilizers  will  not  yield  good  results 
unless  the  soil  is  well  supplied  with 
humus.  Sod  or  other  vegetation  which 
has  overgrown  a  garden  spot  may  be 
used  to  advantage.  It  should  be  turned 
under  with  a  plow  or  a  spade  and  will 
aid  in  lightening  the  soil  and  providing 
humus. 
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RICE  ICE  CREAM  with  NABISCO 
Boil  two  and  one-half  tablespoonf  uls  of  rice 
in  a  pint  of  milk  with  ihree-fourths  cf  a 
cupful  of  sugar,  a  pinch  ot  salt,  and  a  split 
vanilla  bean  until  tender.  Rub  through  a 
sieve  and  when  cold  add  one-half  cupful  of 
chopped  almonds,  one-fourth  cupful  of  6ne 
sugar,  one  pint  of  whipped  cream  and  two 
stifHy  beaten  whites  of  eggs.  Freeze  and 
serve  in  sherbet  glasses  with  Nabisco. 


WHEN  desserts  are  served,  Nabisco  Sugar  Wafers 
should  accompany  them  as  a  matter  of  course,  for 
these  exquisite  confections  add  the  final  touch  of  delicious- 
ness  to  ice  creams,  frozen  puddings  or  ^vater  ices. 

The  recipe  for  Rice  Ice  Cream  given  above  is  original.  It 
was  created  especially  for  use  vvith  Nabisco,  so  the  hostess 
who  serves  Rice  Ice  Cream  and  Nabisco  at  her  next 
"at  home"  will  furnish  a  delightful  surprise  to  her  guests. 

Nabisco  Sugar  Wafers  are  sold  in  ten-cent  and  twenty-five-cent  tins. 

ANOLA — Another  sugar- wafer  confection. 
Serve  anjrwhere,  any  time,  with  any  dessert. 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 

Buy  advertised  Goods  —  Do  not  accept  substitutes 
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No.  351 


On  every 
piece  " 


A  beautiful  comport  for  jellies 
bon-tons,  salted  nuts  ^relishes 

At  your  dealer's,  or  $1.00  delivered  East  of  the  Missouri 
River.  $1.25  delivered  West  of  the  Missouri  River, 
Florida,  Maine  and  Canada. 

A.  H.  HEISEY  &  CO.,  Dept.  56,   Newark,  O. 

Write /or  illustrated  booklet 


iHEI5EY'5i 


iGLASEiWAREi 


rOR-  TME  •  TABLE 


Prejudice  Gives  Way  To 
Knowledge 

Old  prejudices,  fostered  by 
the  extensive  campaigns  of 
advertising  conducted  by  the 
Baking  Powder  Tiust,  against 
baking  powder  containing 
alum,  have  been  swept  from  the 
minds  of  thinking  people  by  the 
publication   of   the    Report   on 
Alum  in  Foods,  issued  as  Bulle- 
tin No.  103  of  the  U.S.  Depart, 
ment  of  Agriculture.*   This  report 
is  made  by  the  Referee  Board  of 
Consulting  Scientific  Experts. 

Prof.  IraRemsen,  (John  Hopkins  Univ. ) 
Chairman. 
Dr.  John  D.  Long,  (Northwestern  Univ.) 
Prof.  Theobald  Smith,  (Harvard  Univ.) 
Prof.  Alonzo E.Taylor,  (Univ.of Penn.) 
Dr.  Russell  H.  Chittenden,  (Sheffield 

Scientific  School  of  Yale  Univ.) 

The  conclusion  of  the  Remsen  Board,  has  once 
and  for  all,  put  an  end  to  the  foolish  claims  that 
alum  is  either  injurious  or  unwholesome  as  an 
ingredient  in  baking  powder. 

*  Complete  copy  C  professional  paper)  may  be  procured  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
in9:ton,   D.  C,  at  five  cents  per  copy. 

CALUMET 

BAKI  NG     POWDER 


Women's  Club  and  Shakespeare's 
Centenary 

A  literary  club  was  recently  organized 
by  women  in  a  suburban  town,  not 
specified  by  the  N.  Y.  Times-Maga- 
zine, which  relates  the  story.  For  a 
while  everything  went  along  beautifully. 

One  evening,  while  the  Browns  were 
having  dinner,   Mr.   Brown  asked: 

''Well,  Inez,  did  you  have  a  pleasant 
meeting  at  your  club  this  afternoon?" 

"Oh,  yes,  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Brown, 
with  great  enthusiasm.  "It  was  really 
a  splendid  meeting.  About  the  best 
we  have  had,  I  think." 

"Indeed,"  said  the  husband,  who 
was  not  a  firm  believer  in  women's 
clubs,  "what  was  the  topic  under  dis- 
cussion to-day?" 

Mrs.  Brown  couldn't  seem  to  re- 
member at  first.  Finally,  however, 
she  exclaimed  triumphantly: 

"Oh,  yes,  I  remember!  We  discussed 
that  brazen-looking  woman  with  red 
hair  that's  just  moved  in  across  the 
street,  and  Shakespeare." 


Raisin  Bread 


%  cup  sugar 

4  tablespoonfuls  lard  (h* 

butter 
f  cup  raisins 
1  teaspoonful  salt 


1  cake  compressed 

yeast 
1  cup  lukewarm  water 
1   cup  milk,   scalded 

and  cooled 
6  cups  sifted  flour 

Dissolve  yeast  and  one  tablespoonful 
sugar  in  lukewarm  liquid,  add  two 
cups  of  flour,  the  lard  or  butter  and 
sugar  well-creamed,  and  beat  until 
smooth.  Cover  and  set  aside  to  rise 
in  a  warm  place,  free  from  draft,  until 
light — about  one  and  one-half  hours. 
When  well-risen,  add  raisins  well-floured 
the  rest  of  the  flour  to  make  a  soft 
dough,  and  lastly  the  salt.  Knead 
lightly.  Place  in  well-greased  bowl, 
cover  and  let  rise  again  until  double 
in  bulk — about  one  and  one-half  hours. 
Mould  into  loaves,  fill  well-greased 
pans  half  full,  cover  and  let  rise  until 
light  —  about  one  hour.  Glace  with 
^%g  diluted  with  water,  and  bake 
forty-five  minutes. 
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— ior  every  recipe 


Whenever  a  recipe  calls  for  milk 
use  Carnation  Milk 


You  always  add  its  quality  to  your 
cooking  and  baking.  It  makes  bet- 
ter-flavored food;  it  is  convenient 
and  economical  to  use.  Carnation 
Milk  is  the  only  milk  supply  your 
home  needs. 

Add  an  equal  amount  of  pure  water 
to  Carnation  Milk  and  you  "bring  it 
back"  to  its  original  state,  with  the 
added  betterment  of  purity  and 
safety.  If  you  have  been  using 
skimmed  milk  for  cooking,  simply  add 
more  water  to  reduce  the  richness. 


Carnation  Milk  is  convenient,  eco- 
nomical, safe.  Buy  it  of  your 
grocer — "the  Carnation  Milkman." 
Order  two  or  three  cans  now — try  it 
— and  let  your  own  experience  with 
it  convince  you  that  it  answers  the 
milk  question. 

Our  new  recipe  book  gives  over  100  every- 
day and  special  uses.  Write  for  a  free  copy  to 

CARNATION  MILK  PRODUCTS 

COMPANY 

858  Stuart  Bldg.,  Seattle,  U.S.A. 


Ask  your  grocer— "the  Carnation  Milkman' 


^ 


mi"3n®ia 


r^yr^Ty 


Maajk 


^^ii.<:^i.A.jyi^^mikM 


The  answer  to  the  mtlk  question 


W<, BRAND    ■     t 
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A 

Mokist 

Lemon 


Does  This — 

Polishing     Glassware. 

To  clean  glass  to  a 
sparkle,  wash  in  cold 
water  to  which  Sunkist 
Lemon  juice  has  been 
added.  Do  not  use  hot 
water  or  soap. 


— and  This 

Taking  Out  Stains. 

Moisten  stained  goods  with 
cold  water.  Lay  in  the  sun, 
squeeze  on  few  drops  of 
Sunkjst  Lemon  juice.  Let  it 
dry  and  repeat  till  stain  is 
gone.  For  iron  rust  and  ink 
stains  or  mildew  add  pinch  of 
salt.     Only  for  white  goods. 


Cleansing  Kitchen- 
ware.  Save  Sunkist 
Lemon  rinds  from  which 
juice  has  been  squeezed  and 
use  to  remove  grease  from 
pots,  pans,  dishes  and  sinks. 
Rub  your  hands  with  pulp 
side  of  rind  after  washing 
dishes.  This  whitens  and 
softens  the  skin. 


— and  many  other  things 


California's  Selected  Lemons  j 

Practically  Seedless  1 

These  are  the  world's  best  lemons,  chosen  M 

for  quality  and  color.    Picked  by  gloved  hands,  J 

scrubbed  -mith  brushes,    and   shipped  to   your  g 

dealer  in  sanitary  tissue  xorappers^  g 

Don't  order  merely  "lemons' '  which  cost  the  J 

same  when  you  can  get  juicy,  tart,  clean  "Sun-  g 

kist."   All  first-class  dealers  sell  them.  g 

CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GROWERS  EXCHANGE  | 

Co-operative — Non-profit  ^ 

Dept.  B  74.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  M 

(573)  g 


Reading  the  Dictionary 

Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  finds  both  pleas- 
ure and  profit  in  reading  the  dictionary, 
and  this  habit  largely  accounts  for  his 
wonderful  knowledge  of  words,  his  rich 
vocabulary  and  his  newness  in  the  use 
of  words.  He  does  not  confine  himself 
to  the  ordinary  dictionary.  He  likes 
to  look  at  a  slang  edition  or  a  dictionary 
of  a  dialect. 

There  is  a  certain  noble  lord  who 
loves  nothing  better  than  turning  over 
the  pages  of  Bradshaw,  spying  out  all 
the  ways  to  anywhere,  all  the  branch 
lines,  and  noting  the  railway  stations 
with  queer  names.  He  is  an  adept  in 
all  railway  lore,  and  is  often  referred  to 
by  his  brother  peers  when  a  moot  point 
is  raised  about  the  iron  roads  of  the 
world,  for  his  knowledge  extends  from 
Charing  Cross  to  New  York,  via  Yoko- 
hama. 

A  great  fondness  for  the  Encyclope- 
dia Britannica  characterizes  a  well- 
known  and  popular  novelist.  He  will 
often  be  found  sitting  in  his  delightful 
old-world  garden  reading  an  article  on 
navigation  or  aeronautics.  He  confesses 
that  generally  he  takes  down  a  volume 
at  random  and  reads  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, only  occasionally  deliberately 
choosing  a  topic. 

But  probably  the  queerest  literary 
hobby  was  a  certain  doctor's  predilec- 
tion for  reading  an  old  file  of  the  Times. 
He  said  it  made  him  better  contented 
with  things  at  present  to  see  how  things 
were  muddled  up  20  years  ago.  He 
found  the  politicians  just  as  quarrelsome 
and  the  comments  just  as  caustic,  and 
yet  he  concluded: 

"Here  we  are,  much  as  usual!" — 
London  Answers. 


Fairly    Won 

**Mr.  Wombat  seems  very  sure  of  his 
wife's   love." 

"He  has  every  right  to.  Theirs  was  a 
highbrow  courtship,  and  he  won  out  in 
a  competitive  contest  comprising  seven 
exhaustive  papers." — Kansas  City  Jour- 
nal. 
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After  the  Walk 

-gour  first  and  best  thought  is 


Oftenest  thought  of  for  its  deliciousness 
— highest  thought  of  for  its  wholesome- 
ness.    Refreshing  and  thirst-quenching. 

Demand  the  genuine  by  full  name — 
nicknames  encourage   substitution. 


•,a 


nm 
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Saves 
Time 


Saves 
Trouble 


Saves 
Money 


This  Single  Damper  is  the  greatest  Time, 
Trouble  and  Money  Saving  device  ever 
put  in  a  stove.    You  get  it  only  in 

(r&wlord 


Saves 
Time 


Saves 
Trouble 


Saves 
Money 


Because  one  motion  of  the  always- 
cool  knob  regulates  fire  and  oven 
instantly.  Bakes — Checks — 
Kindles. 

Because  it  makes  good  cooking  a 
habit.  There  can  be  no  scorched 
or  underdone  food  due  to  an  un- 
certain oven.     Even  heat  always. 

Because  it  makes  the  fire  serve  your 
wish.  You  get  the  heat  where  and 
when  you  want  it.  Less  coal — 
less  expense. 

It  will  be  a  good  lesson  in  scientific  cookery  for 
you  to  investigate  the  Single  Damper  and  1 9 
other  distinctive  Crawford  advantages. 

Sold  by  Leading  Dealers 

Walker  &  Pratt  Mfg.  Co. 

Makers    of   Highest     Quality 
Ranges,  Furnaces  and  Boilers 

Boston^    U.  S.  A. 


Among  the  latest  devices  which  have 
been  drav^n  to  our  attention  can  be 
mentioned  the  "Easy  Freezer,"  which 
is  a  simple  apparatus  for  the  making 
of  ice  cream. 

This  freezer  is  a  very  simple  affair, 
economical,  and  attractive  in  appear- 
ance. It  consists  of  a  small  container 
or  jar  with  an  enameled  white  finish, 
inside  of  which  is  the  depository  for 
the  cream,  either  a  quart  or  half- 
gallon  size  around  which  is  packed 
about  two  cents'  worth  of  ice  and  a 
quantity  of  salt.  The  latter  in  turn, 
is  surrounded  by  an  air  space.  As 
the  ice  and  salt  melt  an  intense  cold 
is  created  and  the  cream  is  frozen  solid 
in  half  an  hour's  time.  The  ice  is 
pulverized  until  it  is  about  the  size 
of  lump  sugar  —  and  a  small  quantity 
of  dry  and  clean  salt  is  used,  commonly 
known  as  ice  cream  salt,  or  rock  salt. 
All  metal  parts  coming  in  contact  with 
the  cream  are  heavily  tinned  and  the 
freezer  in  every  way  is  absolutely  sani- 
tary and  hygienic. 


We  have  an 

Attractive 

Proposition 

to  make  to  those  who  will  take  sub- 
scriptions for 

American  Gookery 

Write  us  for  it  if  you  wish  to  canvass 
your  town  or  if  you  wish  to  secure 
only  a  few  names  among  your  friends 
and  acquaintances.  Start  the  work 
at  once  and  you  will  be  surprised  how 
easily  you  can  earn  ten,  twenty  or 
fifty  dollars. 

Address 
SUBSCRIPTION  DEPARTMENT 

Boston  Cooking-School  Magazine  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Pineapple  Tapioca 

Boil  ]/2  cup  Minute  Tapioca,  Yz  cup 
of  sugar,  and  a  pinch  of  salt  in  4 
cups  of  water  till  clear  Remo\e 
from  fire  and  add  1  cup  pineapple 
grated  or  chopped  with  \,  cup  of 
sugar  Ser\e  with  cream  This 
IS  shown  serv  ed  on  a  slice  of  canned 
pineapple  with  whipped  cream  and 
whole  nut  on  top. 


Raspberry  Tapioca 

Cook  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a  double 
boiler  }/2  cup  Minute  Tapioca  Yy 
cup  sugar,  1  teaspoon  butter  and 
3  cups  of  hot  water  Crush  1  pint 
raspberries,  'sweeten  to  ta'^te  and 
let  stand  one-half  hour  Take  the 
tapioca  from  the  fire  and  stir  in  the 
fruit  vSet  in  a  cool  place  It 
should  be  ser\ed  \er\  cold  This 
dessert  is  delicious  scr\ed  with 
whipped  cream  Shown 
in  sherbet  glass. 


Neapolitan  Jelly 

DissoUe  2  en\  elopes  Minute  Gela- 
tine and  1  cup  sugar  in  2  cup^  of 
bo'ling  water  Divide  into  three 
parts  Color  one  part  pink  and 
favor  with  rose  Leave  one  part 
Rhite  and  flavor  with  lemon  The 
third  part  color  with  dissolved 
cocoa  Beat  each  part  as  it  begins 
to  jell  and  mold  separate  flavors 
in  after-dinner  coffee  cups  or  small 
molds  Serve  as  shown  with 
whipped  cream  and  whole  nuts 


Gold  Medal  of  Honor,  Highest 
Award  at  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position, Awardetl  Minute 
Tapioca  and  Minute  Gelatine. 


Send  for  Minute  Cook  Book 
Containing  Recipes  for 
124  Delicious 
Desserts 


Measured 
for  use 

You  can  always  be  sure  that  ISrinute 

Gelatine  is  going  to  stiffen.     It  is  put  up 

in  envelopes,  each  containing  the  right  amount  for 

a   pint   of    jelly.     Dissolves    quickly    in    boiling   water, 

hot  milk  or  broth. 

There  are  a  host  of  ways  to  serve  Minute  Gelatine — ■ 
in  Salads,  Puddings,  Pies  and  Jellies.  Dishes  made 
^\lth  it  are  tempting  to  the  taste  and  attractive  to  the 
eye.  The  Minute  Cook  Book  tells  you  all  about 
these.  With  this  Book  we  will  send  you  a 
sample  package  of  Minute  Gelatine, 
enough  for  a  dessert  for 
4  persons. 


Requires 
No  Soaking 

Minute  Tapioca  saves  time  It 
cooks  in  15  minutes  PriLe  ISc  for 
full  size  10-oz  package  nidkmii  si\  quaits 
of  pudding  or  12  generous  desserts  for  the  aver- 
age familv  Recipes  showing  how  v  ou  can  make 
a  large  \arietv  of  15-minute  delicious  desserts 
are  in  the  Mmute  Cook  Book  Send  for  it  to- 
dav  With  Minute  Gelatine  and  Alinute  Tapioca 
in  the  house,  v  ou  can  alvvav  s  prepare  a  tcmptinE; 
dessert  on  'Jhort  notice  Kindlv  mention  >  our 
giocer's  name  m  writing  for  the  book. 

MINUTE    TAPIOCA    COMPANY 

808  E.  Main  St.,  Orange,  Mass. 
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MAKES  PERFECT  ICE  CREAM  WITHOUT  WORK  OR 
MESS  — NO  SALT  CAN  GET  IN  CREAM 

Fill  cream  space  with  ingredients  —  pack  ice  space  with 
chopped  ice  and  salt  —  that's  all.  Science  does  the  work 
y6u  formerly  did  turning  the  handle,  producing  smooth  ice 
cream  in  30  minutes. 

The  Easy  Freezer  has  only  three  simple,  heavily  enamelled,  easy  to  clean 
parts.  No  water  soaked  bucket  to  handle — ^no  complicated  locking  devices 
to  rust,  freeze  tight  or  get  out  of  order. 

The  Easy  Freezer  is  made  in  one  and  two  quart  sizes  and  in  white  and 
olive  green  finish.     It  is  the  simplest  of  all  freezers. 

No  Handle  To  Turn 

Get  your  Easy  Freezer  now — enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  frozen  desserts  as  often  as  you  like  without  work 
or  trouble. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  S2.50  for  1-quart  size,  or 
$3.50  for  2-quart  size;  specify  white  or  green  finish  —  we'll  send  it, 
all  charges  prepaid.     Add  50c  to  price  for  all  points  west  of  Rockies. 

Write  for  FREE   Descriptive   Booklet. 

WM.  A.  SEXTON  COMPANY,  3775  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York 


^-^      TRAot  "*»•«_,         ,           ,.             ,  1       1  •  r         r  1 

f  TMf  TCf  T  A  I     Dinner  and  Luncheon  Menus  containing  183  recipes. 
U  W  UDU  AL  Selected  successes  only.  Suitable  for  gift.   Price  deUv- 
ered32c.  Address  King's  Daughters  Society,  2320  E.  l8tSt..Dulnth,Minn. 

Fa:,. Jv«  leugLlieiis  Lhe  life  of  hosiery, 

yROTEGTOE  v'enSCre"rsr.?^^'S- 

1  apply.    Can  be  used  on  silk,  cotton  or      ^^^ 
.4  woolen  hose.  Perfectly  harmless.  Send  ^^^ 
15c.  for  trial  size  and  special  offer  of  one.^^^ 
lar^e  package  to  help  introduce  it.  Agents  wanted. 
W.  F.MiUlen  Lab..  Dept.A.  3853  St.  Louis  Ave.,  St.Louis. 

Domestic  Science 

Home-Study  Covirses 

Food,    Health,    Housekeeping,    Clothing,    Children. 
For  Homemakers,  Teachers  and  for 
well-paid  positions. 
"THE  PROFESSION  OF  HOME-MAKING."  100 
page   handbook,    FREE.     Bulletins:    ''Free   Hand 
Cooking,"   10  cents.     "Food   Values,"    10   cents. 
'  Five  Cent  Meals,"  10  cents. 

AM.  SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS,  503  W.  69ih  St.,  CHICAGO 

POMPEIAN 

OLIVE    OIL 

ALVS^AYS      FRESH 
PURE -SWEET- WHOLESOME 

1 


I  want  to  put  a  White  Frost ...  ,  < r  .....^c^  ^.^  „  i^oi..^  -_  dial.     Postal  brin::^ 

free  catalog.  Tell  me  what  style  you  like  best.  Send  no  money— i  mu  pay 
freight — so  you  can  find  out  what  a  real  refrigerator  is  like.  Send  it  back  at 
my  expense  if  I  am  wrong.  I  make  the  only  round  metal  refrigerator  in  the 
world.  I  have  no  dealers,  but  sell  direct  to  you.  You  can  buy  a  vv  hite  !>  rost 
on  easy  terms  while  enjojing  its  beauty,  sanitation,  ice  economy  ana  moaern 
improvements.  Enameled  snowy-white  inside  and  out;  revolving  shelves; 
cork-cushioned  floors  and  covers — noiseless  and  air  tight.  Cooling  coil  for 
drinking  water  new  feature.  Nickel  trimmings.  Move-easy 
casters.  Many  features  found  in  no  other  refrigerator. 
Awarded  Gold  Medal  at  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  Lasts  a 
lifetime.     Immediate  delivery. 

Handsome  catalog  and  factory  prices  yours  for  a  postal. 
H.  L.  Smith,  President 

^.'HITE  FROST  REFRIGERATOR  COMPANY 
.  hanic  St.  Jackson,  Michigan 


H.  L.  Smith, 
President 


ITHE  GRILST 

WhiteFfost 

SANITARY 
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THE  CALL  OF  THE  WISE 

"HELLO  Mr.  Grocer!  For  Goodness  Sake  send  me 

STICKNEY  &  POOR'S 
STANDARD  VANILLA 

I  want  no  other  kind."  That  is  the  familiar  call  these  days. 
Stickney  &  Poor's  Flavoring  Extracts  are  sold  in  popular  10c  and 
20c  sizes.  They  are  made  with  conscientious  care,  of  the  choicest 
materials  and  absolutely  pure.  The  guarantee  of  a  factory  with 
over  a  hundred  years'  reputation  for  high  grade  manufacturing  is 
sufficient  for  everybody  who  knows  Stickney  &  Poor  goods.  For 
Goodness  Sake,  when  you  order  Flavorings  say  "Stickney&Poor's" 
to  your  grocer.     Yonr  Co-operating  Servant,     "MUSTARDPOT." 


STICKNEY    &  POOR  SPICE    COMPANY 

ISlS-Centary  Old— Century  Honored- -1916  ., 
BOSTON.  MASS. 


Condensed 
MILK 


Is  ''Eagle  Brand''  Good 
for  Cooking? 

Indeed  it  is!  Thousands  of  women  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  skill  in  cooking  use  it  when 
they  want  their  cakes  and  puddings  to  be  especially 
smooth  and  delicate.  Use  it  just  as  you  would 
fresh  milk  in  every  recipe  that  calls  for  milk  and 
sugar.  It  keeps  well  —  even  in  hottest  weather. 

"Eagle  Brand"  is  the  milk  that  has  brought 
three  generations  of  babies  safely  through  their 
first  year.  It  may  be  just  the  food  your  baby  needs. 

BORDENS 

— that  is  thename 
to  remember 
when  you  buy 
milk  or  milk  pro- 
ducts. 


An  Efficient  Pure  Food  Dessert. 


life 


^ 


In  the  story  of  Daddy  Long  Legs  when  Judy  is  writing  about  the  happiness  of  her  college 
she  tells  of  having  Junket  for  supper. 

The  Junket  Folks  also  have  another  pure  food  product  called  tSSSfMH  If  Judy  had  had 
MESfMH  for  her  supper  no  doubt  she  would  have  written  her 
dear  Daddy  Long  Legs  about  the  ease  with  which  it  is  made. 

The  sugar  and  flavoring  are  already  added,  nothing  but  warm 
milk  necessary  to  make  flESfMFi    pudding. 

Ice  Cream  made  with  KBSIMH  is  heakhful,  economical,  and 
delicious. 

CHOCOLATE  KESRliF3  PUDDING 
One  Quart  Milk.      One  10  cent  Package  Chocolate  ClESMdH 

Heat  one  quart  of  milk  luke  -warm,  remove  from  stove  and  pour  into  it 
one  10  cent  package  of  Chocolate  Nesnah.  Stir  for  one  half  minute,  pour 
into  small  glass  cups  and  let  stand  undisturbed  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  or 
until  set.     Put  aw^ay  to  chill  and  serve  ■with  a  little  -whipped  cream. 

SIX  PURE  FLAVORS 

Vanilla  Chocolate  Lemon 

Orange  Raspberry  Almond 

A  postcard  from  you  will  bring  a  FREE  SAMPLE  and  a  Booklet  of  Recipes 

CHR.  HANSEN'S  LABORATORY,  Inc.,      Box.  2507,       LITTLE  FALLS,   N.  Y. 
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Please  the  palate  and  save  the 
stomach  by  eating  more  good  bread 

Fleischmann*s  Yeast 

makes  good  bread  and  various 
other  toothsome  things.  Our  new 
recipe  book  tells  how — free  for  the 
asking.  

The  Fleischmann  Company 

701  Washington  Street  New  York  City 


These 


•mark  ^riascixMS 


package 


SPECIAbvBIBTETIC 

rUULI  kidM  anXiver  troubles 

J£QUira|(RATha  STRICT  DIET 

Unlike  other  goodar   ^^k  ydl|c  physician. 

Leading  jfocers^^or  bookor  san|cle,  write 

FARWELL  &  RHINES.  Watertown,  N?V.,  U.  S.  A. 


lESSONS  IN  COOKING  ^JTST^: 

^^266  seaaonable  menui  with  detailed  redpea  and  fuO  directions  for  pre- 
paring each  meal.  Food  Economy,  Balfinced  Diet,  Menus  for  all  Oeca- 
ilons.  Special  Articles,  etc.  Bound  in  waterproof  leatherette.  480  pp. 
Illustrated.    Sent  on  approval  for  60o  and  60c  for  4  months  or  12  Gasn. 

Sample  Paget  free. 
American  School  of  Home  Economics,       £03  W.  69th  St,,  Chicago,  HI. 


IBIHIIII 


J'* 

fi0,  MO 


Keeps  Contents  Icy  Cold  72 
Hours  orSteaniingHot24-Hours 

A  necessity  in  every  home — indispensable  when 

traveling  or  on  any  outing.    Keeps  baby's 

milk  at  right  temperature,  or  invalid's 

hot  or  cold  drink  all  night  without  heat, 

ice  or  bother  of  preparation. 

Thoroughly  protected  against  breakage. 
Absolutely  sanitary— liquids  touch  only  glass. 
Instantly  demountable— easy  to  keep  clean. 

Typical  Icy-Hot  Values 

No.    31.  Bottle— Black  Morocco  Leath- 
er trimming,  Pt.  $4.00;  Ot.  $  5.25 
No.  740.  Jar— Nickle— wide    mouth   for 
oysters.solid food, etc.  Pt.    3.00;  Qt.    4.50 
No.  515.  Carafe,  Nickle  Qt.    5.00 
No.    23.  Bottle— Enamel — green,     wine 
and  tan,                         Pr.    1.75;  Ot.   2.75 
NOc  371.  Lunch  Kit  with  enameled  pint 
bottle  and  drinking  cup  ^.25 
No.  870.  Pitcher— Nickle             0*.    9.00 
Look  for  name  Icy-Hot  an  bottom.    If  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  accept  no  sub 
stitute— we  will  supply  you  direct^ 
at  above  prices,  charges  pre- 
paid. Write  for  catalog  show- 
ing many  styles  from  ?1  up. 
Icy-Hot  Bottle  Co., 
Cincinnati, 
?^  Ohio 


Mudge  Patent  Canner 

The  modem  way  of  canning  fruits  and  vegetables 
A  HOUSEHOLD  NECESSITY 


Write  for  information 


BIDDLE-GAUMER  COMPANY 

3846-56  Lancaster  Avenue,      Philadelphia,    Pa. 


THIS  HANDY  GRINDER  ONLY  $2M 

Needed  in  every  home.  Just  the  thing 
for  sharpening  knives,  scissors,  hatchets, 
etc.  Fastens  to  table  or  shelf.  Turns 
easy  with  one  hand.  Geared  for  high 
speed.  Gears  enclosed  make  it  per- 
fectly safe.  Corundum  Grinding  Wheel 
gives  keen  edge.  Knife  guide  insures 
even  grinding.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory.  Sent 
prepaid  to  any  address  for  $2.00  or 
with  our  famous  2-in-1  Flour  Sifter 
(regular  price  $1 .00)  for  only  $2.50. 


2-IN-l 


FLOUR 
SIFTER 


$155 


l^rfAis. 


'^:^i 


L 


( Tested  and  approved  by 
Good  Housekeeping  Institute) 
Made  of  glass.  Sanitary — easy  to 
clean.  Has  two  compartments 
with  sifter  between.  Sift  flour, 
then  turn  sifter  and  re-sift  as  often 
as  desired.  No  trouble,  no  waste, 
little  work.  Far  better,  cleaner, 
easier,  more  economical  than  old 
method. 

Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of  $1 .00 
(or  three  for  $2.00),  or  with 
Grinder,  for  only  $2.50.  Every 
housewife  needs  them  both.  Order 
today. 

Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted 
Write  for  our  liberal  proposition 


WESTERN     HARDWARE     MFG.    CO. 

858    THIRD     ST..    MILWAUKEE,   WIS. 
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Correctly  Made  Salads 

Salads  should  be  not  only 
cold  and  crisp,  but  good  to  look 
at.  Instead  they  are  usually 
rather  mussy,  especially  on  hot 
days,  when  of  all  times  they 
ought  to  look  invitingly  cool 
and  crisp. 

A  tempting  salad  will  not 
only  coax  the  appetite,  but  it 
will  go  far  towards  satisfying 
it.  Nothing  like  correctly  made 
salads  for  the  summer  appetite. 
The  use  of 

Jell-0 

for  the  purpose  has  revolutionized  the  making 
of  salads.  It  not  only  gives  them  a  deliciously 
icy  sparkle  and  piquancy  of  flavor,  but  furn- 
ishes a  beauty  of  form  that  is  as  much  to  be 
desired  in  salads  as  in  desserts. 

Salad  recipes  will  be  sent   on   request  and 
also  the  new  Jell-O  Book. 

Seven  Jell-O  flavors — each  10  cents,  at  any 
grocer's. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  CO., 
Le  Roy.  N.  Y..  and  Bridgeburg.  Ont. 


Color  of  Cream  or  Butter 
No  Indication  of  Its  Quality 

Exhaustive  experiments  by  the  University  of  Missouri 
show  that  the  yellow  coloring  of  cream  and  butter  is  de- 
rived from  "carotin"  and  "xanthophyll",  yellow  pigments 
found  most  abundantly  in  fresh  green  feeds.  The  amount 
of  color  that  a  cow  takes  out  of  her  feed  and  puts  into 
cream  and  butter,  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  amount 
of  coloring  matter  in  her  feed,  although  for  some  unex- 
plained reason  some  breeds  of  cows  make  use  of  more 
carotin  when  making  their  milk.  The  high  color  in  cream 
does  not  denote  richness  in  butter  fat,  and  instead  of  cows 
giving  a  low  per  cent,  of  fat  in  winter  when  the  cream  is 
colorless,  they  give  a  higher  per  cent,  of  fat  than  they  do  in 
spring  and  summer. 

The  butter  maker  who  adds  a  vegetable  coloring  matter 
to  butter  is  only  doing  what  the  cow  would  do  if  she  had 
feeds  rich  in  "carotin"  and  "xanthophyll".  Purebred  Hol- 
stein  cows  produce  milk  naturally  light  in  color,  but  rich 
in  body  and  tissue  building  properties  and  in  vitality,  and 
their  yield  is  greater,  more  constant  and  profitable  than 
that  of  any  other  dairy  cows  in  the  world.  Investigate  the 
big  'Black-and-Whites."    Send  for  our  literature. 


Holstem-Freisian  Association  of  America 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Sec'y 
16-W  American  Building.  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


"My  fruit  always  keeps 

I  don't  risk  a  fine  jar  of 
fruit  for  half  a  cent.  I  buy 

iHlODbUCK 

RUBBER  RINGS 

thick,  strong  and  elastic." 

Send  2c  stamp  for  booklet,  "  Good  Luck  in 
Preserving,"  with  33  original  recipes  and  an 
assortment  of  gummed  labels.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  send  10c  for  Idoz.  rings. 

BOSTON  WOVEN  HOSE  &  RUBBER  CO. 
Dept.  3  Cambridge,  Mass. 


r-HAY'S- 
Pure 
Fruit 
Juices 


COMBINED  IN 


Hay's  Five  Fruit  Syrup 

make  a  most  wholesome  drink  at  all 
seasons  for  all  people — old  or  young. 
Just  dilute  with  ice  water  and  it  is  ready. 

Pints  40c.     Quarts  75c.     Gallons  $2.00 


Supplied  by  good  grocers  throughout  the  East.    Write 

to  us  if  you  do  not  find  it  in  your  locality,  enclosing  6c 

for  mailing  liberal  sample. 


H  H  HAY  SONS 

PORTLAND.  ME. 
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Kxperience  has  shown  that  the  most  satisfactory  way 

to  enlarge  the  subscription  list  of  American  Cookery  is  through  its  present  subscri- 
bers, who  personally  can  vouch  for  the  value  of  the  publication.  To  make  it  an 
object  for  subscribers  to  secure  new  subscribers,  we  offer  the  following  premiums: 


CONDITIONS 


Premiums  are  not  given  with  a  subscription  or  for  a  renewal,  but  only 
to  present  subscribers,  for  securing  and  sending  to  us  new  yeariy  sub- 
The  number  of  new  subscriptions  required  to  secure  each  premium  is  clearly 


scriptions  at  $1.00  each. 

stated  below  the  description  of  each  premium. 

Transportation  is  or  is  not  paid  as  stated 


^  ^  SWEDISH 
ROSETTE 
IRONS 


These  are  something  new  in  this  country.  With 
them  you  can  make  delicious  and  beautiful  pastry 
confections,  to  be  served  sprinkled  with  powdered 
sugar  or  spread  with  jam  or  preserves  and  orna- 
mented with  whipped  cream. 

Each  set  comes  securely  packed  in  an  attractive 
box,  with  recipes  and  full  directions  for  use. 

Sent,  postpaid,  for  one  (1)  new  subscription. 
Cash  price,  hOc. 


MAGIC  COVER 

For  Pastry  Boards  and  Rolling  Pin  ;  chemically 
treated  and  hygienic;  recommended  by  leading 
teachers  of  cooking.  If  you  once  use  this  you  will 
never  be  without  a  set  again.  Saves  flour,  time 
and  patience.  Sent  postpaid,  for  one  (1)  new  sub- 
scription.    Cash  price,  65c. 


Pastry  Bad  and  Four  Tubes 

(Bag  not  shown  in  cut) 

A  complete  outfit.  Practical  in  every  way. 
Made  especially  for  Bakers  and  Caterers.  Emi- 
nently suitable  for  home  use. 

The  set  sent,  prepaid,  for  two  (2)  new  subscrip- 
tions.    Cash  price,  $1.00. 


THE  A.  M.  C.  ORNAMENTER 

Rubber  pastry  bag  and  twelve  brass  tubes,  assorted  designs,  for  cake  decorating.  This  set  is  for  fine 
work,  while  the  set  described  a-bove  is  for  more  general  use.  Packed  in  a  wooden  box,  prepaid,  for 
three  (3)  new  subscriptions.     Cash  price,  $1.60. 


PATTY 
IRONS 


Are  used  to  make  pates  or  timbales;  pastry  cups 
for  serving  hot  or  frozen  dainties,  creamed  vege- 
tables, salads,  ices,  etc. 

Each  set,  packed  in  a  box  with  recipes  and  full 
directions. 

Sent,  postpaid,  for  one  (1)  new  subscription. 

Cash  price,  60c. 


ROTARY 

MINCING 

KNIFE 

Nickel  plated.  Ten  revolving  cutters.  Effect- 
ually chops  parsley,  mint,  onions,  vegetables,  etc., 
and  the  shield  frees  the  knives  from  the  materials 
being  cut. 

Sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  new  subscriber.  Cash 
price,  60c. 
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PRINCESS  PATTY  TINS 

— FOR- 

Brownies  or  Other  Small  Cakes 


A  SET  OF  24  TINS 

Sent  postpaid  for  one  (1)  new  subscription 
Cash  Price,  50c. 


Brownies 

1  Egg,  well  beaten 
1  cup  of  Flour 
1  cup  of  Nuts,  Pecan  or 
Walnuts 

Mix  in  the  usual  manner  but  without  separating 
the  egg.  Bake  in  small,  fancy  shaped  tins.  Press 
half  a  nut  meat  into  the  top  of  each  cake. 


}i  cup  of  Butter 

}4  cup  of  Sugar 

}i  cup  of  Molasses(dark) 


A  SET  OF  THREE 
STEEL  DRAWN  MOULDS 

For  Jellies,  Puddings,  Custards, 
etc.,  etc. 

Are  so  snaped  that  the  contents  readily  comes 

out  in  perfect  condition. 
These  moulds  ordinarily  sell  for  25c.  pint  size, 
40c.  pint  and  a  half,  and  60c.  for  quart  size. 


We  have  combined  the  three  sizes  into  a  set,  and 
will  send  a  set  (either  oval  or  round  but  not 
assorted  shapes),  prepaid,  as  premium  for  one 
(1)  new  subscription.     Cash  Price  65  c. 


"ROBERTS  LIGHTNING 
MIXER" 

Tens  of  thousands  of  delighted 
housekeepers  daily  use  this 
mixer  and  recommend  it  as  be- 
ing the  most  effective  beater, 
mixer  and  churner  they  ever 
saw.  Beats  whites  of  eggs  in 
half  a  minute,  whips  cream  and 
churns  butter  in  from  one  to 
three  minutes.  In  making 
floats,  salad  dressings,  custards, 
gravies,  charlotte  russe,  egg  nog, 
etc.,  it  must  be  used  in  order  to 
achieve  the  best  results.  No 
spatter.     Saves  time  and  labor. 

Sent  postpaid,  for  one  (1)  new 
subscription.     Cash  Price  50c. 


GOLDEN  ROD 

CAKE  PAN 

For  "  Waldorf  Triangles  "  "  Golden  Rod  Cake,*' 
'*  Orange  Slice  Cake  **  and  many  other  fancy 
cakes.  Substantially  made  of  the  best  tin.  Sent 
postpaid  for  one  (1)  new  subscription.  Cash 
Price  45  c. 


FRUIT 
CUTTER 


Cores  and  splits  apples,  pears  and 
quinces  into  six  pieces  with  one 
operation.  Silver  plated,  turned 
wooden  tray.  Sent,  postpaid,  for 
one  (1)  new  subscription.  Cash 
price,  60  cts. 


The  only  reliable  and  sure 
way  to  make  Candy,  Boiled 
Frosting,  etc.,  etc.,  is  to  use  a 

THERMOMETER 

Here  is  just  the  one  you  need. 
Made  especially  for  the  purpose  by 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  manu- 
facturers in  the  country. 

Sent,  postpaid,  for  two  (2)  new 
subscriptions.     Cash  price,  $1.00. 


2004 


i/1 
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Crisp  Card  Mounts 

Crisps  made  with  these  moulds  representing  Hearts, 
Diamonds,  Clubs  and  Spades,  are  ideal  for  serving 
card-party  luncheons. 


T^HE  bottom  of  the  center  space 
is  closed ;  in  this  can  be  served 
any  creamed  meat,  oysters  or  vege- 
tables, garnished  around  the  edges 
with  parsley,  radishes  or  olives. 

Another  excellent  way  of  using 
it  is  to  set  the  shell  on  a  lettuce  leaf 
and  fill  with  salad ;  or  fill  the  shell 
with  an  ice  or  ice  cream  and  gar- 
nish with  fruit. 

Sent,  prepaid  for  two  (2)  new 
subscriptions.     Cash  price  $  1 .00, 


FRENCH  ROLL  BREAD  PAN 


Open  End 


Best  quality  blued  steel.         6  inches  wide  by  13  long. 

Sent,  prepaid  for  one   (1)   new   subscription. 

Cash  price  45c. 


DOOR  STOP 

Need  not  be  fastened  to  the  floor. 

Holds  door  open  at  any  angle. 

Worked  by  the  foot. 

Sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  sub- 
scription.    Cash  price  50c. 

When  ordering  mention  whether 
or  not  door  has  a  threshold. 


n'A 


BREAD  BOARD 

Eleven-inch  turned  and  carved  maple  bread  board. 
Imported.  Sent,  prepaid,  to  any  present  subscriber 
for  securing  and  sending  us  one  (1)  new  yearly  sub- 
scription for  American  Cookery.  Cash  price  65c. 


INDIVIDUAL  INITIAL  JELLY  MOULDS 

Serves  Eggs,  Fish  and  Meats   in  Aspic,  Coffee  and  Fruit  Jelly, 
Pudding  and  other  desserts  with  your  initial 
letter  raised  on  the  top.     Latest  and  Dainti- 
est novelty  for  the  up-to-date  hostess. 

To  remove  jelly  take  a  needle  and  run  it 
around  inside  of  mould,  then  immerse  in 
warm  water ;  jelly  will  then  come  out  in 
perfect  condition. 

Be  the  first  in  your  town  to  have  these. 
You  cannot  purchase  them  at  the  stores. 
This  shows  the  jelly  turned  from  the  mould  _    This  shows  mould  Cup-side  down) 

Set  of  six  (6),  any  initial,  sent,  postpaid  for  one  (1)  new  subscription.      Cash  price  55c. 
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BUY  VAN  DEUSEN  CAKE 
MOULDS  IN  SETS 


And  in  that  way  get  a  free  copy  of  the  Chapman  Scientific  Cake  Rules  and 
Recipes,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  actual  value  of  the  investment  without  increasing 
the  cost  of  the  same.  The  cost  price,  of  each  article,  being  the  same,  whether  bought 
in  sets  or  separately,  and  the  rules  and  recipes  are  only  given  with  the  sets,  because 
these  cakes  cannot  be  baked  successfully  in  greased  tins,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  entire  outfit  in  order  to  insure  perfect  success,  in  making  all  cakes. 

These  Scientific  Rules  and  Recipes  tell  exactly  how  to  do  each  operation  right, 
being  so  practical  and  comprehensive  that,  no  matter  what  the  "luck"  has  been  in 
the  past,  success  will  be  assured,  every  time  these  instructions  are  followed  correctly, 
and  ANGEL,  SUNSHINE  and  other  of  the  most  delicate,  delicious  and  desirable 
iakes  made  easier  than  the  ordinary  ones  are  by  the  old  methods. 

OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you,  we  will 
lend,  postpaid,  our  regular  set,  consisting  of,  1 
Loaf  and  2  Layer  Moulds,  regular  size,  round 
or  square,  1  Measuring  Cup,  1  Egg  Whip  and 
a  copy  of  our  Scientific  Cake  Rules  and  Recipes, 
—  to  Offices — in  the  United  States  —  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River  for  90  cents,  and  to  those 
west  of  the  same  for  $1.10. 

Our  Scientific  Method  is  to  bake  all  cakes  in  ungreased  moulds,  and  let  them  stick,  and  loosen 
lie  cake  from  the  mould,  with  a  knife,  when  it  is  to  be  removed  —  each  mould  being  provided  with 
openings  at  the  sides,  which  are  covered  with  slides,  through  which  the  knife  is  inserted  to  loosen  the 
:ake  from  the  bottom.  In  this  way  the  mould  supports  the  cake,  while  baking,  and  prevents  its 
jettling,  and  becoming  "soggy." 

They  may  claim  that  some  other  kinds  of  cake  moulds  are  "just  as  good**  as  these,  and  also  that 
these  Scientific  Rules  and  Recipes  are  no  better  than  the  ordinary  ones,  but  you  will  only  have  to 
consult  a  few,  of  the  thousands,  of  the  cakemakers  who  are  using  these,  or  give  the  outfit  a  thorough 
trial  yourself,  in  order  to  be  convinced  of  the  superior  merits  of  these, — not  only  for  Angel  Cake, 
but  for  making  all  other  kinds  as  well. 

A.GEINTS    \^  ANTED     ^°  canvass  the  Towns  and  Small  Cities  —  where  we  have  not  been  able  to  give 
^  rill  1  MaiJ     demonstrations  —  and  educate  the  cakemakers  in  regard  to  the  great  advantages  to  be 

derived  by  practicing  our  scientific  method  of  cake-making,  and  take  orders  for  our  specialties.  We  will  arrange  with 
Church,  Domestic  Science  and  other  Societies,  that  want  to  make  money,  to  act  as  our  agents.  This  offers  a  rare 
opportunity  to  build  a  very  profitable,  and  permanent,  business.     For  our  special  terms  to  agents,  address  Dept.  A. 


THE  CHAPMAN  CO. 


Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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7"'HE  present  popularity  of  white  summer  clothes  for  men  as  well 
as  for  women  places  no  hardship  on  the  laundress  who  knows  the 
possibilities  in  Ivory  Soap.  No  matter  what  the  material — linen,  silk, 
cotton,  fiannel,  or  Palm  Beach  cloth — no  special  care  is  needed  so  long 
as  Ivory  is  used. 

The  use  of  the  mild,  pure,  white,  neutral  Ivory  eliminates  all  danger  to  weave, 
color  and  finish.  It  contains  no  free  alkali  —  cannot  harm  the  most  delicate  fabrics.  It 
contains  no  inferior  ingredients  —  cannot  have  any  effect  except  the  production  of 
sweet,  spotless,  snowy  cleanness. 

All  that  is  necessary  is  to  handle  each  garment  as  better-than-ordinary  clothes  always 
should  be  handled.  That  is,  wash  one  piece  at  a  time,  use  lukewarm  water,  refrain 
from  rubbing,  and  dry  into  shape  as  far  as  possible.  Because  Ivory  is  the  purest 
and  the  highest  quality  soap  that  can  be  made,  just  common  sense — not  special 
directions  —  is  needed  to  make  its  washing  of  any  kind  of  clothes  beyond  criticism. 


IVORY  SOAP 


99U%  PURE 


Factories  at  Ivorydale,  O.;  Port  Ivory,  N.  Y.;  Kansas  City,  Kans.;  Hamilton,  Can. 


mm^mPMm}M^^^>^, ,.. 
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•        THE  RECEPTION  COMMITTEE 

A;//;/,y/  ^    £rfzf^/v/   F.    Bifwerfo/ Cream  of  Wheat  Co  Copyright  1916  by   Cream  of  Wheat  Co. 
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Cotlolene 


''The 

Natural 

Shortening'' 


**Cottolene 
makes  good 
cooking  better** 


Tempting  Biscuits 

You  will  make  them  when  you  use 
Cottolene  for  shortening. 

Biscuits  shortened  with  Cottolene  are 
light,  flaky,  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  grateful 
to  the  appetite. 


Cottolene  Baking-Powder  Biscuits 

Into  two  cups  of  sifted  pastry  flour,  sift  and  mix 
one  level  teaspoon  of  salt  and  four  level  or  two 
rounded  teaspoons  baking  powder;  chop  in  one 
level  tablespoon  of  chilled  Cottolene,  wet  to  a  stiff 
dough  with  about  ^  cup  of  milk,  or  half  water 
and  half  milk.  Toss  out  on  a  floured  board,  pat 
it  down  and  roll  3^ -inch  thick.  Cut  into  small 
rounds  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven. 

From  "HOME  HELPS,"  mailed  free  if  you  write 
our  General  Offices,  Chicago 


Cottolene  is  a  pure  food  product  that  is  a 
real  aid  to  digestion.  Use  it  for  all  shorten- 
ing and  frying.  With  Cottolene  you  are 
always  sure  of  cooking  better  foods. 


For  your  convenience  Cottolene  is  put  up 
in  pails  of  different  sizes.  Arrange  with  your 
grocer  today  for  a  regular  supply. 


i#*^  ^^w^ 


Ufii 


^ih 


'*ssss::t' 


.^"^ 
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"This  Year  I  had 

Six  Dresses 
Instead  of  Two" 

PRETTIER  dresses— more  stylish,  better  made,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life  dresses  that  my  friends  say 
have  my  own  individuality  in  every  line.  And  they  cost 
me  less  than  the  two  I  had  last  season.  How  did  I  man- 
age? I  made  them  all  myself .  Besides,  I've  made  three 
skirts  and  half  a  dozen  blouses,  and  practically  everything 
that  the  children  are  wearing.  And  a  year  ago  I  couldn't 
make  a  buttonhole." 

Today  hundreds  of  women  are  telling  practically  this 
same  story  of  how  they  have  found  the  easy,  delightful  way 
to  clothes  economy  through  the  simple  and  practical  Home- 
Study  Courses  in  Dressmaking  and  Milhnery  offered  by  the 

WOMAN  S  INSTITUTE 

OF  DOMESTIC  ARTS  ^   SCIENCES  INC. 

By  our  new  easy  method  you  can  learn  right  at  home  in 
spare  time  to  make  all  your  own  and  your  children's  clothes 
and  save  two-thirds  of  what  they  now  cost  you.  Our  new 
method  is  entirely  different  from  anything  you  ever  have 
seen  or  heard  of.  So  simple  you  can  start  making  garments 
at  once.  Hundreds  of  pictures  show  and  explain  every 
step . 

In  Dressmaking,  you  learn  how  to  design,  plan  and  make 
garments  of  every  kind;  renovate  and  remodel;  copy 
dresses  you  see  on  the  street,  in  the  shops  or  in  the  fashion 
magazines;  do  all  kinds  of  fancy  work;  dress  in  taste  and 
style.  In  MDlinery,  how  to  design  and  trim  hats,  construct 
and  alter  shapes,  make  all  kinds  of  ribbon  flowers  and 
bows.    These  are  but  suggestions. 

Be  a  Dressmaker  or  Milliner 

With  the  thorough  training  these  Courses  give  you,  you  can  go 
into  business,  secnfe  a  good  paying  position  or  open  a  shop  of  your 
own.  The  demand  for  dressmakers  and  milliners  is  greater  "than 
the  supply — hundreds  are  making  $25  to  $40  a  week. 

Send  this  coupon  or  a  letter  or  postal  today  for  full  information 
about  the  Course  in  which  you  are  interested  most  and  full  details 
of  our  special  low  price,  easy-payment  offer  to  those  enrolling  now. 


WOMAN'S  INSTITUTE,  Inc. 

Dept.  12  K,  358  Fifth  Avenue,    New  York  City 

Please  send  me  your  special  offer  and  full  information 
regarding  the  Course  marked  below. 

r~l  Home  Dressmaking  []]  Home  MilUnery 

(~~]  Professional  Dressmakinc 


Name. 


Specify  Avhether  Mrs.  or  Miss 


Address. 


•ess __«      I 
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Ah  Sing's  Coals  of  Fire 202 

Apostles  of  the  New 220 
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Perfect  Cake,  A. ;.  196 

Preserving  Eggs. 222 

Silver  Lining,  The 242 

Stirrup  Cup,  The 195 

Wayside  Oven,  A .  ... ,  .....  2^5 

Seasonable  and  Tested  Recipes: 

Buns,  Philadelphia  Butter 217 

Cake,  Lemon  Queens 215 

Canapes,  Anchovy-and-Egg 209 

Chicken,  Turkish 211 

Delight,  Vassar's   216 

Fish,  Point  Shirley  Style 210 

Fish,  Sword,  or  Chicken  Halibut,  Point 

Shirley  Style,  111.. 210 

Fishcakes,  111 211 

Fondu,  Cheese 213 

Frosting,  Boiled. 215 

Gingerbread,  Scotch 215 

Ham,  Deviled 212 

Hermits 216 

Lamb,  Roast  Leg  of.  111 212 

Muffins,  Golden  Cream 217 

Muffins,  Sally  Lunn 217 

Pickerel,  Fried,  111 210 

Popover,-,  Choice 216 

Potatoes,  Franconia,  111 212 

Pudding,  Steamed  Date 216 

Rabbit,  Deviled 212 

Ramekins;  Cheese 212 

Rice,  Creole 214 

Salad,  Lima  Bean 214 

Salad,  Tomato-and-Cucumber,  111. .....  213 

Sardines,  Fried .'  210 

Sauce,  Tomato ..-.,..:  214 

Sauce,  Miss  Wilbur's  Hard 216 

Soup,  Boston  Baked  Bean.  ..........:.  209 

Timbales,  Baked  Bean 213 

Turnovers,  Chicken-and-Ham 217 

Vegetables,  Curried  . ...    214 

Queries  and  Answers: 

Apples  with  Dates 232 

Bread,Bran. 234 

Cake,  Divinity,  Fudge,  with  Frosting.  .  236 

Cake,  Fruit,  Wholewheat. 234 

Catering  for  College  Girls .  .  .  .  .  .  236 

Custard,  Renversee 236 

Custard,  Tapioca 231 

Figs,  Stewed,  with  Cream 232 

Filling  for  Cream  Puffs 230 

Gingerbread  with  Whipped  Cream 232 

Ice  Cream,  Junket 232 

Muffins,  Bran. 234  ' 

Preserves  and  Pickles,  Damson . 234 

Pudding,    Cornstarch,    with    Chocolate 

Sauce : 231 

Puddings,  Queen  of.  Mock  Indian,  Apple 

Tapioca 231 

Prune  Kuchen. 232 

Rice,  Boiled 231 

Salad,  Frozen  Fruit 231 

Sponge,  Pineapple  Tapioca 232 

Steak,  Broiling  of 230 
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A  tiny  little  pointed  tack 

will  put  the  biggest  automobile  out  of  business 

A  little  mistake  in  guessing 

will  ruin  the  best  cake,  pudding,  etc.,  ever  planned 


Therefore  do  not  guess.  Go  by  Mrs.  Rorer.  She  has 
cooked  all  her  thousands  of  choice  and  delightful 
recipes  into  a  dead  certainty.  No  materials  ever 
wasted,  and  no  mistakes  ever  made.  Cooking  is  a 
pleasure  with  Mrs.  Rorer  as  a  guide.  She  puts  the 
beginner  on  a  par  with  the  experienced  cook,  and  for 
the  latter  has  a  whole  raft  of  things  to  delight  and 
claim  attention. 

Mrs.  Rorer's  New  Cook  Book 

A  marvelous  book  of  over  700  pages  of  the  choicest  original  recipes,  with 
rnstructions  in  marketing,  cooking,  serving,  carving,  etc.;  illustrated. 

Bound  in  washable  cloth,  $2.00;  by  mail,  $2.20. 

Mrs.  Rorer's  Philadelphia  Cook  Book 

The  book  that  is  in  thousands  of  homes.     Full  of  the  best  things  in  all 
branches  of  cookery. 

Bound  in  washable  cloth,  $1.00;  by  mail,  $1.15. 


Vegetable  Cookery  and  Meat  Substitutes 

Cloth,  $1.50;  by  mail,  $1.65 
Every  Day  Menu  Book 

Cloth,  $1.50;  by  mail,  $1.65 

My  Best  250  Recipes 1      Cloth 

Ice  Cream,  Water  Ices,  etc.     ^^  *^®J"*» 
Canning  and  Preserving.  .  .  >   , 

New  Salads    80  cents 

Dainties ....  ^^^^ 


How  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish 

Sandwiches 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs 

Made-Over  Dishes 

Home  Candy  Making 

Hot  Weather  Dishes 

Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings 
Bread  and  Bread  Making .  . 


Cloth 

50  cents 

each 

by  mail 

55  cents 

each 


Sold  by  all  Book  Stores  and  Department  Stores,  or 
ARNOLD  &  COMPANY,  420  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia 
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FOR  THOSE  WHO  WANT  A  HOME 


CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE    NO.  78 


our  one  dollar  offer  gives  you 
The  Craftsman  for  Six  Months 

with  Two  New  Houses  in  Each  Issue,  together 
with  Four  Popular  Craftsman  Houses  Reproduced 

ALSO 

—  OUR  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  BOOK  — 

Printed  in  Duo-tone  Ink,  with  Thirty  Houses  of  the  New 
Efficiency  Type :  House  and  Garden  Furniture  and  Fittings 

THE  CRAFTSMAN — BEAUTIFUL,  PRACTICAL^ A  MAGAZINE  OF  PROGRESS 

THE  CRAFTSMAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  CIRCULATION  DEPT..  6  E.  39th  ST.,  N.Y.  CITY 

Gentlemen :    You  may  send  me  six  numbers  of  THE  CRAFTSMAN  beginning  with 

together  with  your  book,  "Craftsman  Houses." 

Enclosed  find  $1.00  NAMR 


(This  offer  to  readers  of  American  Cookery 
good  till  October  15,  1916,  only.) 


— ►  15  MONTHS 


ADDRESS. 


$3.00 


15  MONTHS  -iH- 
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AMERICA'S  COOK    BOOK     LEADERS 


BOSTON  COOKING-SCHOOL  COOK  BOOK 

By  Fannie  Merritt  Farmer.  Contains  2,117  thoroughly  tested  recipes, 
from  the  simple  and  economical  to  the  elaborate  and  expensive  —  the  leading 
American  authority  on  cooking. 

"  The  best  cook  book  on  the  market."  —  Woman's  World. 

Over  130  Illustrations.      "       648  Pages.  Cloth.  $1.80  Net. 


CANNING.  PRESERVING  AND  JELLY   MAKING 

By  Janet  M.  Hill.     An  authoritative  guide,  containing  the  latest  word  on  the  subjects 
treated  — a  thoroughly  reliable  work  for  all. housekeepers. 

Fully  Illustrated.  $1.00  Net. 


A  NEW  BOOK  OF  COOKERY 

By  Fannie  Merritt  Farmer.  An  almost  indispensable  companion  volume 
to  her  "Boston  Cooking-School  Cook  Book,"  It  contains  852  recipes  upon  all 
branches  not  included  in  her  older  book,  many  of  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  work. 

With  6  colored  and  over  200  other  illustrations.       Cloth.      $1.60  Net. 


FOOD  AND  COOKERY  for  the  SICK  AND  CONVALESCENT 

_  By  Fannie  M.  Farmer.     An  invaluable  book  for  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  care  for  the 
sick.     There  are  also  important  chapters  on  infant  and  child  feeding,  suggestions  for  diets,  etc. 

Illustrated.         $1.60  Net. 

THE  BOSTON  COOK  BOOK 

By  Mary  J.  Lincoln.  "As  a  scientific  work,  as  a  book  of  real  value  to 
the  world,  few  publications  have  equalled  it.  .  .  .  It  has  gone  through  53 
editions.  No  efforts  have  been  spared  to  make  the  book  the  most  practical, 
complete  and  comprehensive  possible."  —  Boston  Globe. 

With  50  illustrations.         600  Pages.         Cloth.         $1.80  Net. 


m 


10^ 


SALADS,  SANDWICHES  and  CHAFING-DISH  DAINTIES 

By  Janet  M.  Hill.  "More  than  a  hundred  different  varieties  of  salads  among  the  recipes 
—  salads  made  of  fruit,  of  fish,  of  meat,  of  vegetables,  made  to  look  pretty  in  scores  of 
different  ways." — Washington  Times. 

Illustrated.         $1.50  Net. 


COOKING   FOR   TWO 

By  Janet  McKenzie  Hill.  Gives  in  simple  and  concise  style,  those  things 
that  are  essential  to  the  proper  selection  and  preparation  of  a  reasonable 
variety  of  food  for  the  family  of  two  individuals.  Menus  for  a  week  in  each 
month  of  the  year  are  included. 

With  150  illustrations.         Cloth.         $1.50  Net. 


TABLE    SERVICE 

By  Lucy  G.  Allen 

A  comprehensive  exposition  of  the  waitress' 
duties;  including  tray  service,  carving,  laying 
of  table,  care  of  dining  room,  etc. 

Fully  Illustrated.         $1.25  Net. 


BOOK  OF  ENTREES 

By  Janet  M.  Hill 

Contains  over  800  recipes  for  entrees,  in- 
cluding a  chapter  on  planked  dishes  and  those 
served  en  casserole,  together  with  a  choice 
collection  of  menus. 

Fully  Illustrated.         $1.50  Net. 


Bo^L^^Es  LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.,  Publishers 


BOSTON 

MASS. 
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PRACTICAL 
COOK  BOOKS 

Each  one  covers  its  subject  thoroughly  and  is  a 

great  improvement  over  old  fashioned  "cook  books.** 

The  authors*  names  are  sufficient  assurance  that  every 

recipe  has  been  carefully  tested  and  can  be  relied  upon 


CATERING 

For    Special     Occasions, 
with  Menus  and  Recipes 

By  FANNIE  MERRITT  FARMER 
of  the  Boston  Cooking  School. 

Solves  the  hostess'  problem  of  what 
to  serve  and  how  to  serve  it.  Seven 
illustrations  of  set  tables  by  the  author. 
".  .  .  .  give  entertainments  an  air  of  pleasing 
distinction  and  individuality."  —  Chicago 
Daily  Neivs. 

Sent  Postpaid  $1.15  gilt  top. 

HOW    TO    COOK   IN 
CASSEROLE    DISHES 

By  MARION  HARRIS  NEIL 
Gives     complete     information    and 
recipes  for  this  most  tempting  and  in- 
creasingly popular  cooking. 

"This  book  certainly  fills  a  timely  need. 
Casseroles,  little  and  big,  singly  and  in  sets, 
have  multiplied  year  after  year,  but  the  family 
cook-book  has  plodded  along  with  little  more 
than  a  hint  that  this  or  that  may  be  cooked 
en  casserole." — New  York  Sun. 
16  full  page  illustrations. 
Sent  Postpaid  $1.15. 

CANDIES    AND    J30NB0NS 
AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM 

By  MARION   HARRIS  NEIL 

Home-made  candy  can  now  rival  the 

most  expensive  store  kind.    This  book 

covers  a  variety  of  tested  recipes,  and 

tells  exactly  what  utensils  to  use. 

16  full  page  illustrations. 

Sent  Postpaid  $1.15. 


CANNING,   PRESERVING 
AND   PICKLING 

By  MARION   HARRIS  NEIL 

Principal  of  Philadelphia  Practical  School 

of  Cookery. 

Will  save  many  times  its  cost.  Most 
complete  book  ever  published  on  can- 
ning and  preserving.  Recipes  for  all 
well  known  preserves,  with  many  new 
ones 

"A  practical  guide,  by  an  expert."—  Phila- 
delphia North  American. 

12  full  page  illustrations. 

Sent  Postpaid  $1.15  net. 

THE    SOMETHING 
DIFFERENT   DISH 

including  100  recipes 

By  MARION   HARRIS  NEIL 

Odd  in  name  but  good  to  try 

when  you  want  a  change. 

Enables  housewives  to  vary  the  home 
menu  in  an  inexpensive  way. 

16  illustrations  in  colors, — also  half- 
tones. Nothing  like  it  ever  published 
before.         Sent  Postpaid  50  cents. 

SALADS,  SANDWICHES  AND 
CHAFING  DISH  RECIPES 

By  MARION   HARRIS  NEIL 

This  volume  is  rich  in  suggestions 
for  lighter  refreshments  and  dainty 
dishes.  Invaluable  to  women  who 
entertain.  Every  recipe  tested.  Illus- 
trated with  photographs  by  the  author. 
Sent  Postpaid  $1.15. 


The  above  books  have  been   widely   commended  by   cooking 

experts  and  have  been  welcomed  by  thousands  of  housewives 

Orders   Promptly   Filled 

DAVID    McKAY,  Publisher,  PHILADELPHIA 
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Menus  for  Hallowe'en  Suppers 


Sardines 

Potato  Salad  with  Sliced  Beets 

Boston  Brown  Bread  and  Cream  Cheese  Sandwiches 

Hermits 

Apples 

Coffee 

II 

Hot  Ham  Sandwiches 

Bread,  Currant  Jelly  and  Chopped  Peanut  Sandwiches 

Doughnuts 

Coffee 

Pop  Corn  Balls 

III 

Creamed  Oysters  on  Toast 

Jellied  Philadelphia  Relish 

Baking  Powder  Biscuit 

Individual  Mock  Mince  Pies  Cream  Cheese 

Coffee 

IV 

Oyster  Stew,  Oysterettes 

Pickles  Olives 

Grape  Juice  Sherbet 

Honey  Cookies 
Roasted  Chestnuts 
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Mary  Attends  a  Cake  and  Pie  Sale  Held  by  West 

Swamp  Mennonites 


By  Edith  M.  Thomas 


ONE  morning  in  late  October, 
Mary  Middleton  in  the  Landis 
kitchen  at  Clear  Spring  Farm, 
Schuggenhaus  Township,  Bucks  County, 
was  busily  engaged  rolling  pie-dough  to 
a  wafer-like  thinness,  before  placing  it 
over  a  crust-lined  pie-tin  generously  filled 
with  stewed  apple  "Snitz",  when  little 
Polly  Schmidt,  daughter  of  a  near-by 
neighbor,  came  running  breathlessly  into 
the  kitchen  through  the  partly  opened 
door;  observing  Mary  baking  pies,  she 
commenced  humming  in  a  sing-song  tone, 
"Once  I  made  little  pie-dough  biscuits, 
so  I  did,  with  the  top  of  my  mother's 
pepper  box  lid,  and  baked  them  on  the 
stove  one  day,  when  our  hired  girl  she 
say  I  may." 

Then,  recollecting  the  errand  on  which 
she  had  been  sent,  she  said  soberly, 
"Brother  Fritz  and  Bizalis'  (name  for 
her  sister  Elizabeth)  would  like  you  to 
go  with  us  to  a  cake  and  pie  sale  held  by 
the  West  Swamp  Mennonites;  Fritz 
says  they  'beat  the  Dutch'  for  baking 
good  doughnuts  and  potato  cakes,  and 
he  will  take  us  to  the  sale  in  the  car- 
riage." 

Mary,  with  whom  the  small  maid  was 
a  great  favorite,  smilingly  replied,  "Yes 
indeed  Polly,  I'll  be  delighted  to  go;  I 
have  always  greatly  desired  to  attend  a 
cake   and  pie   sale   in   Bucks   County." 

Polly  hastened  home  to  dress  for  the 
proposed  drive,  calling  to  Mary  as  she 
scampered  away,  "We  will  come  for  you 


at  one  o'clock  as  the  sale  commences 
at  two." 

Promptly  at  the  appointed  time 
Ehzabeth,  Polly  and  Mary,  with  Fritz 
Schmidt  as  driver,  were  on  their  way  to 
the  sale. 

It  was  a  glorious  October  day,  with 
just  a  hint  in  the  keen,  bracing  air  of  the 
frost  of  the  preceding  night,  which,  with 
a  magician's  touch,  had  changed  the 
leaves  on  the  maples  from  green  to  gold 
—  the  only  bright  spots  in  the  dreary 
looking  fields,  from  which  crops  had  been 
gathered,  with  the  exception  of  orange-^ 
hued  pumpkins  and  wagons  filled  to 
overfiowing  with  golden  ears  of  corn  but 
lately  husked. 

The  shocks  of  corn,  stacked  in  alter- 
nate rows  in  nearby  fields,  required  no 
great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to 
fancy  them  tepees  or  wigwams  of  a 
deserted  Indian  village. 

The  kitchen  gardens  appeared  bleak 
and  desolate,  their  wealth  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  having  been  stored  by  thrifty 
farmers  in  cellars  for  winter's  need. 
Occasionally  were  noticed  vivid  green 
patches  in  the  gardens  passed  that,  on 
nearer  view,  proved  to  be  bunches  of 
endive,  which,  when  the  hearts  have 
bleached  to  a  creamy  yellow,  is  con- 
sidered the  salad  par  excellence  among 
the  Pennsylvania  Germans. 

Firmly  fastened  to  leafless  branches 
of  oak  and  mulberry  trees,  were  forsaken 
birds'  nests,  untenanted  wren  houses 
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UNTENANTED    WREN   HOUSE 

affixed  to  cedar  posts  of  rudely  con- 
structed grape  arbors,  and  from  inter- 
twined vines  were  suspended  small, 
unripened,  frost-bitten  Balsam  apples. 

Among  the  green  wax-like  leaves  of 
woodbine,  which  clambered  over  trellis 
and  farm  house  verandahs,  completely 
covering  a  rustic  summer  house,  were 
noticed  several  sweet  scented  sprays  of 
the  belated  blossoms,  which  had  defied 
frost,  as  had  the  feathery  blossoms  of 
wild  clematis  encircling  dead  tree  trunks. 

The  spicy  scent  of  sassafras,  inter- 
mingled with  that  of  cooked  apples,  was 
borne  to  the  nostrils  on  the  fresh,  invig- 
orating breeze,  as  a  neighboring  farm 
house  was  passed,  in  the  side  yard  of 
which  were  congregated  a  number  of 
women  around  a  wood  fire,  taking 
turns  at  stirring  the  contents  of  a  large 
iron  kettle,  which  one  readily  surmised 
was  apple  butter. 

In  another  farm  house  yard,  one  man 
was  busily  engaged  cutting  cabbage  for 
"sauer  kraut";  swiftly,  as  fall  flakes 
of  snow,  fell  the  cut  cabbage  into  an 
immaculate,  white,  cloth-lined  tub. 
The  wooden  box  containing  the  uncut 
cabbage  was  pushed  so  swiftly  back 
and  forth  over  the  sharp  teeth  of  the 
*'kraut"  cutter  as  to  make  it  necessary 
to  have  two  men  to  trim  off  the  surplus 


leaves  and  cut  hearts  from  cabbage  to 
supply  the  machine. 

Nearby  stood  an  elderly  woman 
salting  the  fresh  cut  cabbage  in  a  large 
tin  pan,  adding  just  enough  salt  to  make 
it  palatable  (that  being  a  hard  and  fast 
rule  for  the  making  of  good  "kraut"). 
A  layer  of  cut  cabbage  was  then  placed 
in  a  large  wooden  "Stenner"  kept 
especially  for  the  purpose;  the  cabbage 
was  pounded  with  a  long  handled 
heavy,  wooden  mallet,  layers  of  the 
salted  cabbage  being  added  from  time 
to  time,  until  a  liquid  or  brine  covered 
the  top  of  cabbage.  In  the  course  of 
several  weeks  the  sauer  kraut  would  be 
ready  to  use. 

"Elizabeth,  is  it  not  rather  late  in  the 
season  to  make  sauer  kraut?"  inquired 
Mary,  who  had  been  reared  in  the  city. 
''No  indeed,"  quickly  answered  Fritz. 
''Mother  says  better  kraut  may  be 
made  from  cabbage  after  we  have  had 
frost,  and  better  kraut  than  ours  I 
don't  think  ever  was  made." 

"This  is  all  tremendously  interesting," 
said  Mary  Middleton,  at  whose  request 
Fritz  had  stopped  the  horses,  to  allow 
the   girls  to   watch   the   men   at   work; 
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"but  unless  we  hurry  on  to  the  pie 
and  cake  sale,  everything  will  be  sold 
before  we  reach  there."  "Yes,"  acqui- 
esced Fritz,  "I  should  not  like  to  miss 
getting  there  in  time  to  buy  some  sugary, 
cinnamon  buns  with  lots  of  currants  in 
them. "  "  And, ' '  exclaimed  Polly,  "I'd  like 
some  of  the  doughnuts  sifted  with 
pulverized  sugar,  that  Fritz  tells  about!" 

Swiftly  passing  green  fields  of  winter 
rye,  inclosed  by  rail  fence,  they  at  last 
reached  the  building,  where  in  a  large 
room,  previously  occupied  by  a  paper 
hanger,  the  sale  was  being  held. 

Hurrying  to  the  sale  from  various 
directions,  came  sweet-faced  Mennonite 
maids  and  matrons,  in  quaint  bonnets 
and  plain  dress,  each  carrying  a  basket 
containing  freshly  baked  bread,  cake 
or  pie,  whichever  one  they  happened 
to  be  most  proficient  in  the  making  of; 
and  the  basket  would  be  useful  to  carry 
home  the  product  of  some  other  haus- 
frau's  culinary  skill. 

The  young  girls  (in  charge  of  the  well 
filled,  attractive  looking  tables  that 
fairly  groaned  with  their  weight  of 
"goodies"),  garbed  in  long  snowy  aprons, 
smiled  a  greeting  to  the  new  comers,  who 
were  strangers. 

Mary  Middleton,  as  she  crossed  the 
room  to  the  largest  table,  that  containing 
cakes  and  pies  of  every  variety  imag- 
inable,  wondered,   if  anywhere  else  on 


earth,  except  in  a  Bucks  County  com- 
munity, could  be  found  such  a  tooth- 
some array  of  home  manufactured 
edibles. 

Large,  brown,  crusty  loaves  of  bread, 
oblong,  round  and  square,  caused  one's 
mouth  to  water  and  made  one  wish  for 
an  old-fashioned  slice  of  home-made 
bread,  generously  spread  with  sweet, 
fresh-churned,  unsalted  butter,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  light  brown  sugar,  if  one 
had  not  outgrown  his  childish  love  of 
sweets. 

On  the  table  were  light,  raised  "potato 
cakes,"  thickly  covered  with  crumbs, 
icing  or  cinnamon,  flaky  biscuits,  cin- 
namon buns,  turned  upside  down  on 
plates,  disclosing  thick  syrupy  top  and 
sides;  golden  brown  doughnuts,  over 
which  powdered  sugar  was  thickly  sifted, 
crumb  cakes,  small  walnut  molasses 
cakes,  and  "pibbledash  pie,"  as  Mary 
was  accustomed  to  hear  her  Aunt  Sarah 
Landis  call  a  delectable  cake,  composed 
of  a  mixture  of  sugar,  butter,  molasses 
and  flour,  baked  in  pastry  crust. 

A  beautifully  iced  cake,  covered  with 
halved  walnut  meats,  chocolate  layer 
cake,  with  thick  chocolate  icing  between 
layers  and  covering  top  and  sides,  a 
white  loaf-cake,  with  a  creamy  caramel 
icing  covered  with  small  chocolate  drops, 
a  black  chocolate  cake,  sprinkled  gen- 
erously with  shredded  cocoanut,  dainty 
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white  angel  cake  and  golden  sponge, 
also  were  shown. 

But  the  cake,  on  which  Mary 
thought  was  displayed  the  most  artis- 
tic skill,  was  a  large  loaf-cake,  over- 
spread with  white  icing;  at  intervals  on 
top  and  sides  of  cake,  were  placed  yel- 
low daisies,  composed  of  a  circle  of 
yellow,  candy  grains  of  corn  to  represent 
petals  of  a  daisy,  a  small  chocolate  drop 
placed  in  the  center,  in  imitation  of  the 
brown  center  of  a  daisy. 

Tin  oven-plates  of  small  lemon 
wafers,  and  pies  —  every  variety  of  pie 
ever  conceived  by  the  inventive  mind 
of  a  woman  was  represented.  Golden 
brown  "cheese  cakes"  in  pastry  crusts, 
lemon  meringue,  mince  pie,  "snitz," 
"rosina"  and  sour  cherry  pie.  A  de- 
licious looking  pie  composed  of  one 
crust,  filled  with  small  yellow  "ground 
cherries,"  also  a  "vanilla  crust,"  was 
purchased  by  Fritz  Schmidt,  who  pos- 
sessed a  boy's  inordinate  fondness  for  pie. 

"Look  Elizabeth!"  exclaimed  Polly 
Schmidt,  who  had  been  inquisitively 
walking  around  the  cake-table.  "There 
is  a  loaf  of  rye   bread,  exactly  like  the 


one  Aunt  Sarah  Landis  bakes,  right  back 
of  that  wheat  loaf."  "Yes,"  replied  the 
young  Mennonite  girl  at  the  table,  "that 
loaf  of  hearth-baked  rye  bread  was  sent 
to  us  by  Susannah  Moyer  of  Friends- 
town;  she  sent  us  a  loaf,  when  we  had  a 
sale  last  year,  and  that  loaf  was  cut  up 
in  eight  pieces  and  each  portion  sold  for 
eight  cents,  so  we  received  sixty-four 
cents  for  the  one  loaf,  and  we  could  have 
sold  two  loaves  at  the  same  price. 
"That  is  not  surprising,"  answered 
Mary,  "as  this  loaf  of  bread  is  very 
similar  to  those  baked  by  my  Aunt 
Sarah  Landis,  and  her  hearth-baked 
rye  loaves  are  usually  about  four  inches 
high  and  forty-six  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence. Country  folk  round  about  here 
are  unusually  fond  of  this  dark,  nut 
flavored  hearth-baked  bread,  which 
comparatively  few  modern  housewives 
have  either  the  time  or  inclination  to 
bake,  elsewhere  than  in  Bucks  County." 
Fritz,  after  viewing  the  bountifully 
spread  table  for  a  time,  as  if  loath  to 
leave  the  good  things,  said,  "I  think  I'll 
buy  a  chocolate  cake  for  mother. "  "It's 
very    kind    of    you,"    said    Polly,    "as 
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it's  your  favorite  cake."  Fritz, 
ignoring  the  unintentional  sarcasm  in 
sister's  remark,  turned  to  Mary  saying, 
"You  don't  often  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  tables  like  this  in  the  city,  do  you  ?" 
Mary  purchased  a  cake  recipe,  after 
tasting  a  sample  cake,  baked  from  the 
formula  which  she  pronounced  both 
good  and  economical,  as  neither  milk, 
eggs  nor  butter  were  used  in  its  com- 
position; for  the  cake,  the  following  in- 
gredients were  placed  together  in  a  stew 
pan,  and  cooked  a  few  minutes  —  one 
cup  of  brown  sugar,  the  same  quantity 


of  cold  water,  one-third  a  cup  of  sweet 
lard  (or  a  mixture  or  butter  and  lard 
might  be  used  if  preferred,)  two  cups  of 
seeded  raisins,  one-fourth  a  grated  nut- 
meg, two  teaspoonfuls  of  cinnamon, 
one  half  a  teaspoonful  of  ground  cloves 
and  a  pinch  of  salt;  when  this  mixture 
had  cooled,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda  was 
added,  (previously  dissolved  in  a  little 
hot  water),  then  add  about  one  and 
three-fourths  cups  of  flour  sifted  with 
one-half  a  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder; 
bake  in  a  loaf,  in  a  moderately  hot  oven, 
about  thirty  minutes. 

At  a  table  containing  novelties, 
Mary  purchased,  for  her  Aunt  Sarah 
Landis,  a  small  ribbon- tied  "splint  case" 
fashioned  from  heavy  blue  paper;  con- 
taining new  broom  splints,  to  be  used 
for  testing  cake ;  on  the  front  of  the  case 
was  pasted  a  slip,  on  which  was  painted 
a  picture  in  water  color  of  a  "Dutch" 
girl  holding  a  chocolate  cake.  Under- 
neath the  picture  appeared  the  follow- 
ing lines  — 

Make  a  cake,  make  a  cake, 
Put  it  in  a  pan ; 

Bake  a  cake,  as  slowly 
as  you  can. 

Beat  it  and  beat  it,  and 
test  it  with  a  straw. 

It  will  be  the  best  cake, 
That  you  ever  saw. 
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WILL  you  ever  forgive  me,  my 
dear?"  asked  Mrs.  Wallace. 
"You  see  you  came  first  and 
I  thought — well,  perhaps,  it  was  natural. 
I  was  worrying  more  about  cooks  than 
I  was  about  the  music.  It's  always 
seemed  to  me  that  any  music  goes,  but 
folks  are  awful  particular  about  what 
they  get  to  eat." 

Mrs.  Wallace  raised  her  gown  to  her 
eyes    again    and   shook   with   laughter. 
Then  the  seriousness  of  her  mistake  came^ 
to  her  and  stifled  her  amusement. 

"My,  my!"  she  exclaimed.  "What 
in  the  world  shall  I  do  ?  You  see,  when  I 
found  I  had  to  pay  such  a  big  price  for  a 
cook  I  decided  I'd  just  skip  the  music  — 
it  didn't  seem  right  —  so  much  expense 
for  one  day.  I  sent  the  real  cooks  to  the 
right-about.  Dear  me!  Most  of  the 
folks  who  are  coming  to  the  dinner  are 
pretty  particular.  This,  my  dear,  is  a 
kind  of  house-warming.  Then  I'm 
pretty  near  crazy,  what  with  helping  get 
ready,  and  there  isn't  a  professional  cook 
you  could  get  in  this  town,  not  if  you 
filled  her  lap  with  silver." 

For  a  moment,  the  girl  gave  Mrs. 
Wallace's  difficulty  her  most  careful 
consideration.  Then  she  made  a  mo- 
mentous decision,  far  more  momentous 
than  it  seemed  to  her  at  the  time.  Here 
was  a  woman  who  was  well-nigh  de- 
mented with  her  trouble.  Had  not  she. 
Brook,  been  trained  in  household  details 
by  that  supreme  trainer  —  a  New  Eng- 
land mother?  And  if  there  was  one 
thing  that  Brook  loved,  aside  from  her 
music,  it  was  cookery.  A  single  glance 
into  the  great  spotless  kitchen  proved 
that  here  was  an  opportunity  which  she 
had  always  craved. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes,  clothed  in  a 
mighty  apron  which  Mrs.  Wallace  had 


at  once  obtained,  the  singer  had  taken 
command  in  the  kitchen.  Mrs.  Wallace 
had  feebly  expostulated,  but  Brook  had 
waved  aside  the  expostulation. 

'Tt  will  be  the  biggest  lark  of  my 
life, ' '  laughed  the  girl.  '  'And  it's  going  to 
be  an  old-fashioned  menu  —  that  manna 
of  yours  is  to  be  a  New  England  turkey 
dinner,  served  in  courses  —  just  enough 
to  be  correct.  If  you've  got  plenty  of 
cream,  as,  of  course,  you  have  in  that 
glorious  ice-box,  I'll  make  such  creamed 
mushrooms  that,  if  you'll  only  try  them, 
you'll  afterward  risk  sudden  death  to 
eat.  And  your  pumpkin  pie  and  mince 
meat!  Yum,  yum!  Now  it's  to  get 
down  to  business.  This  good  woman 
here  will  help  me  until  you  and  the  maids 
have  everything  to  your  liking  in  the 
front  of  the  house.  Then  I  may  ask 
you  to  come  and  we'll  hold  a  consulta- 
tion." 

With  Brook  at  the  helm,  everything 
settled  into  a  brisk  but  systematic 
whirlwind  of  preparation.  Before  long 
an  extra  woman  helper  appeared.  The 
turkey,  prepared  and  trussed,  lay  ready 
to  go  into  the  nickled  door  of  the  great 
oven.  Pie  crust  had  been  made  and  a 
great  circle  of  puffed-up  spiciness  was 
already  browning.  Vegetables  and 
sauces  were  considered  and  in  the  process 
of  preparation.  The  two  women  who 
were  Brook's  aids  were  really  excellent 
plain  cooks  and  only  needed  a  few  hints 
to  make  them  into  the  most  proficient 
of  helpers. 

"All  the  way  through  I'll  make  the 
menu  old-fashioned,"  said  Brook,  during 
one  of  Mrs.  Wallace's  delighted  inspec- 
tions of  the  flurry  in  the  kitchen.  "I'll 
sing  my  sweetest  old-fashioned  songs. 
Then  the  favored  will  eat  a  real  old- 
fashioned    New   England    dinner — only 
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the  Puritans  didn't  have  such  a  brand 
of  jwondrous  cheese  as  I  sniffed  in  that 
beautiful  outside  ice-box." 

"My  grocer  would  put  in  that  cheese — 
said  no  dinner  was  complete  without  it. 
Though  to  me  it  seems  pretty  smelly," 
said  Mrs.  Wallace. 

''It's  perfect  Roquefort,  "said  Brook. 
"There'll  be  one  man  at  least  who 
knows  cheese,  there  always  is.  And  I'm 
going  to  tear  myself  away  from  this 
fairyland  of  a  kitchen  and  take  three 
minutes  at  your  piano." 

We  can  suppose  that  all  this  time  the 
angel-craftsman,  somewhere  aloft,  held 
his  hammer  suspended.  Would  he 
forge  or  break?  As  Brook's  sweet  mezzo 
soprano  softly  took  the  opening  bars  of 
"Annie  Laurie,"  the  hammer  began  to 
fall.  During  the  song  it  was  falling,  and 
when  Brook  whirled  the  stool  so  as  to 
face  the  moist-eyed  Mrs.  Wallace  the 
hammer  had  fallen. 

"Please  let  me  use  your  phone,"  said 
Brook.  "I  have  an  important  message 
which  will  not  wait." 

And  this  was  what  the  operator  at 
the  Boston  telegraph  office  grinned  over 
as  he  placed  the  telegram  in  an  envelope 
and  addressed  it  to  a  man  at  a  hotel. 

''Dear  Clarence:  Have  an  unexpected 
professional  engagement  for  the  whole 
evening.  It  is  better  so.  Nothing  will 
change  my  mind.  I  somehow  feel  that 
in  the  end  you  will  thank  me  for  my 
decision.  There  is  no  other  —  not  now 
— but  the  answer  must  be   no.' 

"Faithfully  yours.  Brook." 

I  wonder  if  the  master  craftsman  up 
there  does  not  frequently  turn  from 
smashing  a  link  that  he  might  have 
riveted  and  lift  his  hammer  for  another 
blow  to  smash  or  rivet  another  chain? 
It  must  be  so. 

Three  times  the  girl  sang.  She  knew 
that  she  had  never  been  in  better  voice. 
The  great  rooms  were  filled  with  guests. 
The  first  time  that  the  songs  of  long  ago 
trembled  the  air,  the  conversation  con- 
tinued; the  second  time,  the  buzz  of 
talk  dwindled  to  whispers,  and  the  third 


time,  from  the  dreamy  opening  cadences 
of  the  piano,  the  whispers  were  hushed. 
Who  was  the  singer?  There  was  much 
curiosity,  much  comment  and  exchange 
of  rumor.  Some  said  that  Mrs.  Wallace 
had  obtained  the  services  of  a  church 
singer  from  Boston;  others  gave  it  that 
this  Miss  Pendleton,  as  was  understood 
to  be  the  name  of  the  beautiful  girl,  was 
a  protege  of  the  mine  owner's  widow,  the 
hostess,  who  had  already  hinted  to  a 
friend  her  admiration  for  the  singer. 

It  had  been  arranged  that,  while 
Brook  was  singing,  Mrs.  Wallace  should 
take  her  turn  in  the  kitchen.  As  the 
girl  fled  from  the  piano,  after  her  final 
song,  Mrs.  Wallace  met  her  in  the  back 
hall. 

"That  went  to  my  heart,  my  dear!" 
she  exclaimed  to  the  flushed  girl. 
"Right  into  my  heart — I've  been  stand- 
ing close  to  the  door.  And  they  don't 
need  you  in  the  kitchen.  Everybody 
wants  to  be  introduced.  They'll  start 
to  go  before  long,  and  there's  somebody 
I  particularly  want  you-  to  meet.  My 
dear,  he- -yes,  it's  a  he — and  he's  posi- 
tively ^dld  about  you  —  Duncan 
Mitchell.  I've  known  and  loved  him 
ever  since  I  cooked  him  gingerbread  men 
when  he  was  a  kid.  He's  coming  back 
for  dinner — the  dinner  is  really  for  him. 
Years  ago  his  father  used  to  live  not  far 
from  this  town.  And — come  right 
along,  my  dear.  You  must  meet  him 
and  the  others." 

Some  time  later,  Brook  found  herself 
on  a  divan  in  a  corner  beside  a  man  of 
keen,  weather-beaten  face;  a  man  whose 
age  seemed  to  be  about  thirty-five  and 
who  had  a  pleasant  way  of  making  you 
feel  that  you  must  have  met  him  before 
and  that  from  this  time  on  you'd  al- 
ways count  him  as  a  friend. 

"Don't  wonder  you  say  you're  inter- 
ested in  our  hostess,  Mrs.  Wallace," 
said  Brook's  companion.  "She's  an 
unusual  woman  and  has  lived  an  un- 
usual life.  Married  a  man  of  middle-age 
who  took  her  out  to  the  Northwest.  A 
mining  camp  doesn't  polish  up  a  woman. 
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For  ten  years  she  lived  in  a  shack  and 
wrestled  with  three  square  meals  a  day 
for  her  husband  and  his  men.  Then 
Wallace  struck  it  heavy  and  rich.  They 
had  no  children,  and  it  wasn't  long  after 
pay  dirt  turned  to  bushels  of  nuggets 
that  Wallace  died.  She  comes  back  here, 
with  her  funny  curls  and  funnier  ways, 
buys  this  great  house,  and,  I  rather 
guess,  she's  having  the  time  of  her  life. 
There'll  be  plenty  who  will  laugh  at  her 
behind  her  back,  though  she's  got  a 
heart  of  gold.  In  the  end,  she'll  be  as 
respected  and  loved  as  she  was  in  the 
mining  days.  Typical  American  story. 
Hard  work,  ill  luck,  good  luck,  sorrow 
and  joy  —  and,  yes  —  romance,  all 
tangled  up  together.  I  come  in,  too. 
I'm  the  son  of  one  of  Wallace's  men.  As 
a  boy,  I  helped  around  the  shaft.  All 
the  men  shared  in  the  old  man's  good 
fortune.  And  the  stout  lady  with  the 
strange  curls  over  there  fed  me  when  I 
was  hungry,  and  coddled  me  in  my 
boyish  troubles. 

"My  father  had  his  share  in  the 
mine,"  continued  the  pleasant  voice. 
**He  sent  me  to  Harvard — then  he  died. 
My  mother  had  died  years  before — 
I've  always  thought  of  our  friend  as  a 
kind  of  mother.  Here  I  am — a  business 
trip  east — pretty  big  ranch  out  in  Colo- 
rado, where  I  live  a  rather  lonely  life. 
Perhaps,  Miss  Pendleton,  you  care  for 
riding.  Maybe  you  know  how  the  blood 
tingles  when  all  outdoors  signals  you 
and  the  pony  waits  at  the  door.  How 
delighted  I'd  be  if  our  hostess  would 
bring  you  out  to  Colorado — you  could 
have  your  choice  of  twenty  ponies." 

"What  do  you  think  of  Duncan?" 
asked  Mrs.  Wallace,  when  the  reception 
guests  had  gone  and  she  and  Brook  were 
making  a  final  inspection  of  the  dinner. 

"On  the  first  day  you've  ever  met  him 
I  don't  believe  in  stating  an  opinion  con- 
cerning a  man,"  replied  Brook,  knowing 
that  the  heat  of  the  kitchen  was  not  al- 
together responsible  for  the  blood  she 
felt  tingling  her  cheeks. 

"If  you're  backward  in  talking  about 


him,  he  ain't  one  bit  about  talking  of 
you,"  said  Mrs.  Wallace.  "And  I  ain't 
one  who  don't  believe  that,  when  the 
right  two  come  together,  one  of  'em  any- 
how don't  sense  it.  From  the  word  go, 
boy  and  man,  Duncan  has  always  been 
on  the  job.  Perhaps  it  was  pretty 
cheeky  in  him  but  he's  asked  me  already 
if  you  were  engaged." 

"Tell  him  anything — tell  him  you 
don't  know,"  said  Brook,  turning  and 
fleeing  to  the  servants'  sitting  room. 

"Did  you  ever!"  she  gasped  to  herself 
as  she  dabbled  her  face  with  cold  water. 
"Cheeky?  Well,  I  should  think  so! 
But — perhaps — it's  just  as  well  I  sent 
that  telegram.  Then — but,  you  little 
goosie,  you  do  know  that  you've  always 
wanted  all  outdoors,  no  music  except 
when  you  crave  music,  and — yes,  you 
goosie,  riding  ponies  is  heavenly!  And 
I've  seen  men  with  nicer  faces — but  his 
is  pretty  nice,  you'll  have  to  acknowl- 
edge that,  goosie  girl!" 

Which  goes  to  show  that  our  crafts- 
man up  yonder  did  raise  his  hammer  for 
another  blow. 

There  are  dinners  and  dinners,  and 
very  likely  there  have  been  dinners  even 
better  than  the  dinner  which  was  served 
to  the  ten  in  Mrs.  Wallace's  dining-room. 
But  for  its  kind,  from  oyster  puree  to 
cheese  and  coffee.  Brook's  dinner  was 
something  unusual.  For  one  at  the 
table,  however,  the  dinner  was  far  from 
perfect.  The  puree  was  beyond  criti- 
cism, the  turkey  was  a  wonderful  tur- 
key, as  were  the  mushrooms  wonderful 
mushrooms— a  dish  before  which  even 
the  toadstool-fearing  Mrs.  Wallace  fell 
on  her  knees,  as  it  were,  at  their  creamy 
shrine, — but  Duncan,  at  the  side  of  the 
hostess,  missed  something,  missed  her 
more  than  he  had  missed  many  things 
in  his  life.  Where  had  the  girl  with  pink- 
tinged  sea-shell  cheeks  gone?  Note 
the  comparison.  For  he  had  already 
reached  that  magical  place  on  the  dear 
old  trail  where,  as  he  toyed  with  his 
knife  and  fork,  he  wondered  if  her  eyes 
were  the  color  of  a  bronzed  oak  leaf  or 
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the  hue  of  the  bark  of  the  golden  birch. 
This  was  an  important  question.  Much 
more  than  he  desired  to  test  the  mush- 
rooms, he  desired  again  to  look  into  the 
eyes  and  determine  just  what  hue  they 
were. 

A  dozen  times  he  attempted  to  ask 
Mrs.  Wallace  where  the  girl  had  gone 
and  a  dozen  times  the  broad  face  at  the 
head  of  the  table  mocked  him  with  an 
inscrutable  smile,  as  his  hostess  turned 
her  attention  to  her  guest  on  her  other 
side. 

At  last,  when  the  dinner  was  over,  his 
opportunity  came  and  he  asked  his 
question. 

"Maybe  she'll  sing  and  maybe  she 
won't,"  replied  Mrs.  Wallace.  "But 
I'll  be  good  and  fix  it  up  so  that  you  can 
talk  all  you  want  with  her.  And, 
young  man,  knowing  what  I've  learned 
in  one  afternoon,  if  I  was  one  who  could 
offer  a  girl  a  good  nice  home,  I'd  jump 
in  and  win  Miss  Pendleton,  if  there  were 
fifty  knocking  at  the  door  and  if  she 
said  'no'  one  hundred  times." 

Now  did  he  ask  her  on  that  very  first 
night?     Brook  has  never  acknowledged 


it  and  the  miner's  son  is  the  last  to 
decorate  a  sleeve  with  a  heart.  He 
also  is  a  good  man  of  business  and  it 
seems  doubtful  if  that  kind  of  a  man 
would  ask  a  girl  on  the  very  first  night. 
Still,  I've  known  stranger  things  than 
that  to  happen. 

Whether  he  did  or  did  not  ask  his 
question  on  that  first  night,  it  is  certain 
that  somehow  he  put  off  a  business 
engagement  for  Chicago  and  haunted 
every  place  in  Boston  where  by  any 
chance  he  was  likely  to  meet  Brook. 

Mrs.  Wallace  has  always  declared 
that  if  Duncan  Mitchell  hadn't  married 
Brook  Pendleton,  she  would  have  taken 
her  new  friend  into  her  home  —  from  the 
first  afternoon  she  had  taken  her  into  her 
heart.  It  can  also  be  added  that  she 
insisted  that  the  marriage  should  take 
place  in  her  house. 

On  that  occasion  she  presented  the 
bride  with  a  string  of  pearls,  like  cream- 
colored  cherries,  together  with  a  rather 
florid  silver  service,  the  great  tray  of 
which  had  emblazoned  upon  it  in 
mighty  gilt  letters,  "To  a  Double  Pro- 
fessional —  and  a  Dear  Sweet  Girl." 


The  Stirrup  Cup 


High  the  height  I  climb  for- 

Yours  is  high. 
Pleasure  we've  no  time  for, 

You  and  I. 
Climb  the  crags  of  heaven, 

Broken,  bleeding — 
That's  my  task.     A  little 

Cup  I'm  needing, 
As  I  stop  a  moment, 

In  my  flight 
To  the  stars  that  tower — 

To  the  light! 
Just  a  cup  to  cheer  me 

And  remind  me 
That  the  devils  fear  me 

When  they  find  me. 

Not  I  only,  you  too 
Need  the  wine 
Of  a  comrade's  hand  clasp, 
lere  is  mine. 


We  are  two  hot  hunters 

On  the  traces 
Of  the  truth  we're  tracking 

Through  wild  places. 

While  my  hand  was  yearning 

For  a  hand 
t  a  hard  trail's  turning — 

Here  you  stand! 
Just  a  hurried  Godspeed, 

That  is  all. 
Now  your  trail  awaits  you! 

My  heights  call! 

Then  Goodbye!   Life's  hollow — 

But  it's  good. 
We've  our  paths  to  follow — 

Though  we  should 
Never  meet — Who's  caring? 

If  that's  barred, 
Still — Here's  joyous  faring! 

And— fight  hard! 

Mary  Carolyn  Davies. 


A  Perfect  Cake 

By  Frances  Campbell  Sparhawk 


WHY,  Anna,  I  didn't  know  you 
were  interested  in  cooking," 
said  Mrs.  Mattison  to  her 
friend  and  neighbor  who  had  come  to 
her  begging  to  be  shown  how  to  make  a 
perfect  cake. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Mattison,  I  am  — now," 
returned  the  girl  smiling,  while  a  faint 
color  added  beauty  to  her  delicate  com- 
plexion. **How  much  flour,  did  you 
say?  I'm  not  bothering  you,  am  I?" 
she  added  the  next  minute  looking  at 
the  elderly  lady  anxiously. 

''Bothering  me,  child!  Why,  I'm 
only  too  delighted  to  show  you  all  I  know. 
The  only  trouble  is  that  cooking  is  like 
so  many  other  things;  when  you  try 
your  very  best  and  are  really  anxious, 
either  you're  likely  to  forget  some  ingre- 
dient, or  put  in  too  much,  or  too  little 
of  it;  or  else  the  oven  will  behave  as  if 
it  were  possessed  of  evil  spirits,  and  the 
cake  falls  into  sogginess,  or  gets  burned 
to  bitterness,  if  not  to  a  crisp." 

"You'll  not  let  those  things  happen, 
any  of  them,"  said  Anna  confidently. 

The  other  gave  her  a  scrutinizing 
glance  as  the  girl  stood  picking  the  stems 
from  the  raisins.  What  was  up,  the 
gazer  wondered?  Why  this  new  fond- 
ness for  cake-making  ?  And  why  choose 
to  have  only  raisins  of  the  largest  size 
and  finest  quality  in  her  cake  when  for 
such  purpose  everybody  used  a  cheaper 
kind?  And  why  as  determined  that  it 
should  be  right  as  if  her  life  depended 
upon  it  ? 

"How  many  cups  of  raisins  did  you 
say?"  questioned  Anna.  "And  how 
much  citron?" 

And  so  the  work  went  on.  Cooking 
eggs  would  not  do;  she  had  bought  the 
freshest  to  be  obtained.  Mrs.  Mattison 
laughed.  "Your  eggs  are  so  large,"  she 
said,  "I'm  not  sure  I  can  use  the  full 
number." 


"Oh,  can't  you?"  queried  the  girl. 
"Won't  the  cake  fall  if  you  don't?" 

"Did  you  never  hear  of  too  much  of  a 
good  thing,  childie?     But  we'll  see." 

"Let  me  beat  the  eggs,"  pleaded  Anna. 
"I  want  to  do  all  the  work  on  it  I  can. 
And  let  me  beat  the  mixture  when  it 
comes  to  that.  Really,  I'm  good  at  that. 
I've  practiced  gymnastics  so  much  that 
my  arms  never  get  tired."  And  she 
did  beat,  as  her  instructor  told  her, 
splendidly.  But  the  latter  noticed  that 
when  she  was  doing  this  work,  which 
allowed  her  thoughts  to  be  elsewhere,  a 
cloud  came  over  the  sweet  face,  and  once 
there  were  tears  in  her  eyes.  Was  she 
doing  this  work  only  to  take  her  mind 
from  some  sorrow,  just  to  occupy  her- 
self? But  the  other  was  a  wise  woman, 
as  well  as  a  kind  one,  and  she  asked  no 
questions.  Then  Anna  brightened  with 
the  various  ingredients  to  be  measured 
and  put  into  the  cake  and  the  propor- 
tions she  studied  so  carefully.  "It's 
really  a  science,"  she  declared.  "I 
don't  see  why  people  think  that  every- 
body can  cook!  I  only  hope  I  can  — 
that  is,  by  proxy,"  she  added.  "For 
if  this  turns  out  well,  it  will  be  wholly 
your  doing,  Mrs.  Mattison,  not  mine 
at  all." 

"No,  that's  not  so,  my  dear.  Not 
only  have  you  helped  me  with  every 
thing;  but  you've  put  your  mind  and 
heart  into  the  work,  and  that  always 
counts  toward  success." 

"Ha!  ha!  What  were  you  saying 
just  now  about  things  not  being  so 
good  when  one  took  too  much  trouble?" 
retorted  the  other  with  a  twinkle  in  her 
eyes. 

"Quite  different.  That's  worry  and 
nervousness.  And  nervousness  would 
spoil  Heaven,  if  it  were  ever  to  be  allowed 
to  get  there.  When  I  was  a  girl,  I  read 
a  book  in  which  with  many  things  I've 
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forgotten  was  one  sentence  that  I  always 
remembered.  It  was  where  the  heroine 
tells  a  young  girl  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion how  she  is  to  learn  politeness,  that 
she  is  to  learn  it  in  the  same  way  her 
music  teacher  told  her  to  learn  to  play 
with  expression  —  to  cultivate  her  heart. 
If  you  really  love  cooking,  you'll  do  it, 
never  fear.  And  if  you  don't  —  you'd 
better  get  a  cook." 

While  the  cake  was  in  the  oven  the 
frosting  was  being  made  from  the 
ingredients  already  set  aside.  Here 
Anna's  gymnastic  experience  brought 
good  results;  and  she  watched  with  the 
greatest  attention  Mrs.  Mattison's  scru- 
pulous use  of  flavorings,  how  one  flavor 
mixed  with  another  produced  richness 
and  an  entirely  new  flavor. 

"You're  an  artist!"  she  cried  with 
enthusiasm.  **I  wonder  if  your  brush 
and  your  skill  in  mixing  colors  can  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  delicacy  of 
your  taste?  Have  the  palette  and  the 
palate  anything  to  do  with  one  another 
really  ? "  she  laughed. 

'Terhaps  so,  Anna.  I  believe  that 
one  thing  teaches  another,  even  if  the 
two  appear  to  be  on  quite  different  lines. 
You  see,  it  is  the  same  brain  working 
upon  both,  and  there  is  a  greater  sim- 
plicity and  unity  in  the  universe  than 
we  dream  of ;  it  is  we  who  so  often  make 
complexities  and  botches  because  we  do 
not  understand  things." 

"At  last!  At  last:  And  it's  baked 
exactly  right!  I  knew  it  would  be!" 
cried  the  girl  as  Mrs.  Mattison's  careful 
hands  took  it  from  the  oven.  "How 
finely  it  has  risen,  and  what  a  perfect 
golden  brown,  and  not  the  very  least  bit 
burned.  It's  a  perfect  cake!  How  can 
I  ever  thank  you,  Mrs.  Mattison?" 

"Yes  —  baked  to  a  *T',  as  we  used  to 
say,"  laughed  the  other  with  a  touch  of 
complacence.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  her 
to  succeed,  and  especially  when  success 
gave  such  delight  to  this  dear  girl. 
Then  came  the  frosting.  "Now  we  will 
put  it  into  the  pantry,  and  you  shall 
run  in  for  it  when  it  has  cooled." 


"Thank  you  again  so  much.  It  will 
not  take  long  to  cool,  will  it  ?  I — I  must 
have  it  this  afternoon,"  she  said  after  an 
instant's  pause.  "It  has  to  go — It  must 
be     ready,     you     see,"     she     repeated. 

"It  will  be  all  ready.  And,  my  dear, 
I  hope  you  will  enjoy  eating  it  as  much 
as  I  have  enjoyed  helping  you  make  it." 

"7  eat  it!"  exclaim.ed  Anna  with  scorn 
in  her  tones  at  the  suggestion.  "Why, 
do  you  think  I  did  all  that  just  to  eat  it 
myself?"  She  hesitated  a  moment; 
then  she  added,  "Some  day  I  hope  to  tell 
you  all  about  it,  dear  friend;  you  have 
been  so  kind.  But  I  can't  just  now. 
You  don't  mind,  do  you?  I  — "  She 
stopped,  and  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

The  other  kissed  her.  "If  you've 
nothing  more  than  that  to  worry  about, 
you  needn't  grow  thin  over  it,  childie," 
she  said.  "And  come  back  this  after- 
noon." 

A  heavy  storm  was  brewing  when 
Anna  returned  for  her  cake.  She  carried 
it  home  carefully.  The  storm  had  be- 
gun in  earnest  an  hour  later,  when  Mrs. 
Mattison  saw  Anna  pass  the  window  on 
her  way  to  the  electric  cars.  She  was 
carrying  her  umbrella  less  over  herself 
than  over  a  box  that  she  was  holding  in 
her  hand.  "As  if  it  were  all  eggs," 
smiled  the  watcher  to  herself  surmising 
that  it  was  the  cake.  Where  was  she 
going?  The  memory  of  a  rumor,  and  a 
flash  of  insight  revealed  the  probable 
truth  to  the  elder  lady,  and  her  smile 
changed  to  a  sigh  and  a  look  of  sym- 
pathy. "Poor  child!  Dear  child,  if  it 
is  so,"  she  said  to  herself. 

"Am  I  late?"  cried  Anna  an  hour 
afterward  coming  into  a  room  filled  with 
people  busy  with  packages  in  all  stages 
of  preparation  for  shipping. 

"Just  in  season  —  that  is,  if  your  pack- 
age is  properly  done  up.  Some  brought 
in  are  so  miserably  wrapped  they  will 
have  to  be  made  up  all  over.  That  will 
delay  them  a  week.  Let  me  see  yours, 
if  you  please,"  said  a  pleasant-faced 
young  woman  coming  forward  to^meet 
Anna.    *  *  Oh,  yes,  yours  is  finely  wrapped ; 
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it  will  go  this  evening,  Miss  Bourne." 
"Thank  you  so  much,"  answered 
Anna.  She  stood  a  few  minutes  looking 
upon  the  busy  scene  around  her,  pack- 
ages being  boxed  for  the  out-going 
steamer.  Then  she  silently  went  away; 
and  as  she  did  so,  her  tears  were  falling. 
"Will  it  ever  get  there,  I  wonder?"  she 
said  to  herself.  "And  if  it  does,  will 
— will  it  be  understood?" 

Somewhere  in  France!  Interminable 
trenches  running  into  one  another  in  a 
manner  to  be  understood  only  by  the 
initiated,  some  so  deep  that  the  narrow 
line  of  blue  far  above  looked  as  it  might 
were  one  gazing  from  basement  to  roof 
of  a  sky-scraper.  And  in  these  intermin- 
able trenches  men,  men,  everywhere  men, 
who,  each  one  of  them,  knew  that  the  next 
moment  might  be  his  last,  yet  who  with 
invincible  courage  were  all  filling  up  life 
to  the  full  with  the  occupations  and  even 
amusements  possible  in  those  conditions 
— reading,  talking,  laughing,  smoking, 
sleeping,  hearing  as  if  they  did  not  heed 
the  horror  of  the  unceasing  roar  of  artil- 
lery as  from  cannon  lighted  in  inferno 
and  ready  at  any  moment  to  turn  their 
resting  place  into  a  graveyard.  Yet, 
even  so,  they  had  made  as  best  they 
could  what  semblance  of  a  habitation 
was  possible  to  them.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  world  without  woman  would 
be  a  camp ;  yet  in  these  trenches,  which 
were  to  them  a  camp,  the  memory  of 
woman  was  fresh  and  the  soldiers,  as  they 
made  the  best  of  their  surroundings, 
emphasized,  here  and  there,  touches  of 
that  home  life  present  to  each  in  the 
thought  of  the  woman  dearest  to  him. 

The  roar  of  the  artillery  deepened, 
the  shells  screamed  more  loudly  overhead. 
The  men  nodded  at  one  another  and 
commented  that  "they,"  which  signified 
"the  enemy"  were  "trying  it  on  hard 
this  time;  somebody  was  catching  it." 
"But  our  boys  are  giving  them  better," 
they  added ;  and  every  man  went  on  with 
what  he  was  doing  until  the  summons 
should  come  —  summons  to  the  infantry 


attack,  which  to  many  might  be  a  sum- 
mons direct  to  the  world  beyond;  who 
could  tell?  Only,  surely  it  would  be 
death  to  some  of  them.  But  they  would 
live  until  their  time  came. 

Suddenly,  from  far  up  the  line,  a 
signal.  And  there  sprang  into  the  faces 
of  the  men  an  alertness,  an  expectant 
stillness,  and  in  the  hush  the  sound  of 
approaching  footsteps  which  the  trained 
ears  could  catch  through  the  roar  of  the 
outside  hell.     It  was  the  postman. 

"News  from  home,  boys!"  cried  one 
to  another.  "Who  are  the  lucky  ones 
this  morning?"  And  groups  crowded 
about  the  man  as  he  delivered  to  some 
missives  from  their  dear  ones.  Then 
the  postman,  who  was  new  to  the  route, 
asked  for  Captain  Atkinson. 

"In  the  officers'  quarters,"  answered 
one  of  the  soldiers,  "in  that  dugout  just 
beyond."  And  he  pointed  out  the  way, 
and  returned  to  his  own  letter. 

"A  package  for  Captain  Atkinson," 
announced  the  postman. 

A  tall,  slender  young  man  with  dark 
eyes,  evidently  an  American  fighting 
here  side  by  side  with  France  in  her 
straits,  called  "Here!"  as  the  postman 
came  toward  him.  A  message  from  his 
own  land,  and  a  sizable  one.  From 
whom?  The  postmark  was  not  of  his 
own  city,  for,  although  it  was  too  blurred 
to  read,  it  was  too  long  for  that.  He 
studied  it  attentively,  and,  at  last,  made 
out  letters  enough  to  assure  him  that  it 
was  from  her  home.  He  had  several 
acquaintances  in  that  city;  but  to  him 
there  was  but  one — his  heart  beat  fast; 
a  wave  of  color  ran  over  his  face.  Was 
it  possible  she  had  been  thinking  of  him — 
thinking  enough  to  send  him  anything? 
No — impossible !  And  yet — she  had  writ- 
ten to  him  only  once.  It  was  true  that 
once — how  long  ago  it  seemed  to  him! — 
they  had  looked  into  one  another's  eyes, 
and  each  had  read  there  a  confession  that 
had  kindled  their  hearts.  He  was  about 
to  speak  the  very  next  day.  But  she 
had  gone  away  for  a  week.  And  before 
the  week  was  over  he  had  offered  his 
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services  to  France.  Then  he  was  off, 
with  only  a  clasp  of  her  hand  and  another 
long  gaze  which,  at  least,  should  have  told 
her  his  heart  and  his  purpose.  But  he 
would  not  speak  on  the  eve  of  what 
might  be  to  him  a  campaign  of  death. 
If  she  loved  him — and  how  could  he  be 
quite  sure? — he  would  not  ask  her  be- 
trothal to  a  man  who  might  have  but 
weeks,  or  days,  of  life.  Her  one  letter 
in  answer  to  his  had  been  so  kind.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  his  to  her  had  been 
cold;  for  he  had  not  allowed  himself  to 
utter  all  his  heart,  and  to  him  it  had 
seemed  that  he  had  uttered  none  of  it. 
He  had  faced,  unflinching,  the  terrible 
fire  of  the  enemy;  but  now  his  fingers 
trembled  as  they  held  what  might  be 
her  message. 

"Monsieur,  le  capitaine  finds  the  out- 
side of  his  packet  the  more  interesting?" 
queried  a  courteous  yet  laughing  voice. 
And  Atkinson  roused  himself  to  see  the 
face  of  a  comrade  smiling  into  his  own 
with  a  sympathy  under  its  amusement; 
and  he  perceived  that  his  other  brother 
officers  were  watching  him  courteously, 
but  with  that  interest  bred  of  days  and 
nights  together  in  face  of  a  common 
destruction  which  at  any  moment  might 
overtake  them,  and  with  the  curiosity 
which  in  the  dearth  of  outside  interest 
the  most  trivial  incident  would  arouse. 
But  as  he  began  to  undo  the  wrappings, 
the  watchers  turned  aside  politely  lest 
scrutiny  should  embarrass  him. 

"Regarded,  messieurs!"  he  cried  at 
last.  And  at  once  they  turned  a  full 
gaze  upon  what  had  been  receiving 
surreptitious  observation. 

Exclamations  broke  from  the  group. 
"Un  gateau!"  cried  one.  "Tres  beau! 
Perfait!"  And  he  examined  the  frosting 
with  interest.  At  the  moment  another 
stooped  and  picked  up  a  bit  of  pasteboard 
that  had  dropped  unseen  by  Atkinson, 
and  silently  handed  it  to  him,  smiling  as 
he  did  so. 

When  Anna  had  left  her  cake  to  be 
forwarded,  she  had  gone  home,  and  that 
night  had  cried  herself  to  sleep  for  her 


boldness.  Would  it  not  seem  to  him 
fair  effrontery?  Would  he  read  too 
plainly  that  her  heart  was  in  it  ?  But  as 
Atkinson  stood  looking  at  the  card  that 
declared  the  sender,  he  said  to  himself, 
"How  brave  in  her!"  The  cake  his 
friends  should  share.  But  the  card, 
her  name,  and  under  it  in  her  own  hand- 
writing, "with  best  wishes"  — this  was 
all  his  own.  As  he  slipped  the  bit  of 
pasteboard  into  his  pocket  life  took  on 
a  new  value.  He  listened  with  enjoy- 
ment to  the  enthusiastic  comments  of 
the  young  fellows  who  with  him 
"sampled"  the  cake.  "Certainly,  she 
has  a  big  heart  —  cette  mademoiselle  — " 
cried  one.  "Behold  her  Christmas 
raisins !"  "It  is  of  a  flavor  unequalled !" 
exclaimed  a  third.  Atkinson  had  shared 
their  dainties  from  home,  and  had  been 
as  polite  regarding  them  as  the  French- 
men now,  and  rightly,  for  they  had  been 
fine.  But  that  morning  he  told  himself 
with  pride  that  nothing  in  France  had 
tasted  like  this  cake;  it  really  was 
"perfect".  Also,  to  him  it  was  the 
ambrosia  of  the  gods. 

But  in  the  midst  of  talk  and  laughter 
came  their  summons  to  attack. 

Atkinson's  dearest  comrade  crowded 
his  last  bit  of  cake  into  his  mouth. 
"Farewell!"  he  said  with  a  nod  and  a 
smile  at  the  giver  as  he  ran  to  his  duty  — 
and  it  was  "farewell".  The  captain 
shoved  the  remainder  of  the  loaf  into 
his  pocket ;  it  was  not  large  now,  for  he 
had  insisted  that  his  comrades  sample 
generously.  It  was  the  thought  of 
himself  and  the  card  that  were  the 
treasures  he  would  not  part  with.  The 
next  moment  he  was  leading  his  men 
against  the  foe  —  a  terrible  charge. 

As  the  scythe  mows  down  the  grass 
in  the  meadow,  so  were  men  mowed 
down  by  the  scythe  of  death.  With  the 
attackers  it  was  frightful;  with  the 
attacked,  even  worse.  How  long  it 
lasted  Atkinson  never  knew;  he  was  in 
the  inferno,  and  it  was  an  eternity  of 
horror. 

(Continued  on  page  246) 


Hallowe'en  Merriment 

By  Jeannette  Young  Norton 


THE  celebration  of  Hallowe'en  be- 
gan many,  many  years  ago,  in 
Scotland  where  everybody  be- 
lieved in  witches.  Of  course,  it  is  all  just 
make  believe  to  us  in  these  days,  for  the 
games  and  tricks  that  we  play  are  done 
for  fun  though  once  they  were  played  in 
superstitious  seriousness. 

On  this  particular  night  witches  were 
supposed  to  ride  over  the  land  on  their 
broomsticks,  and  people  would  gather  at 
one  anothers'  houses  to  play  games  and 
cast  magic  spells  to  keep  them  away. 
Not  until  the  wee  small  hours  did  they 
consider  themselves  safely  insured  for  an- 
other year  against  the  power  of  the 
witchcraft. 

Fire  and  candle  light  seem  naturally  to 
belong  to  Hallowe'en  night  festivities 
and  the  fun  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out the  grinning  pumpkin  lanterns.  The 
open  fire  is  ideal  for  toasting  marshmal- 
lows,  popping  corn  and  roasting  chest- 
nuts. Also,  if  the  guests  are  given  a  little 
bundle  of  faggots  upon  their  arrival^  which 
they  are  later  expected  to  throw  on  the 
fire  as  they  tell  their  most  thrilling  ghost 
story,  a  most  novel  feature  is  added  to 
the  night.  The  tales  should  be  weird 
enough  to  start  the  cold  chills  rioting 
down  one's  spine,  which  is  part  of  the  fun. 

The  witching  walnut  always  appeals 
to  every  "laddie  and  his  lass"  who  are 
expecting  to  become  engaged  in  the  near 
future,  or  who  have  already  decided  the 
momentous  question.  They  anxiously 
watch  the  witching  walnuts  as  they  roast, 
side  by  side,  before  the  fire.  If  they  just 
sputter  and  pop,  but  remain  side  by  side, 
they  accept  the  good  omen;  but  if  they 
pop  and  jump  away  from  one  another,  it 
causes  the  young  people  much  specula- 
tive anxiety  as  to  their  future  peace  and 
happiness. 

All  the  old,  well  known  games  and 
tricks    are    revived,    and    they    include 


bobbing  for  apples,  biting  the  swinging 
apple,  toss  the  handkerchief,  forfeits, 
guessing  games,  spin  the  platter,  stage 
coach,  and  even  post  office;  there  are, 
also,  several  games  not  as  well  known, 
one  of  the  j oiliest  being  the  race.  The 
horses  in  this  game  are  scissors,  the  jock- 
eys are  the  girls,  the  betters  the  men,  and 
the  track  a  narrow  strand  of  white  tape. 
The  tapes  are  fastened  at  one  side  of  the 
room  and  two  yards  away  the  girls  hold 
the  other  ends.  The  trick  is  to  cut  the 
tapes  in  halves  as  quickly  as  possible, 
but  if  a  piece  is  cut  off  in  the  haste,  then 
the  "horse  is  scratched."  There  are 
first  and  second  prizes  for  the  winners, 
and  the  men  are  supplied  with  bags  of 
beans  to  bet  with.  This  game  works  the 
fun  and  excitement  up  to  the  hilarious 
point  of  appreciation  needed  for  freaks. 
In  this  game  each  person  draws  on  a 
passed  and  folded  paper  a  portion  of  any 
animal's  body  he  chooses,  the  leader,  of 
course,  having  started  with  the  head. 
The  paper  being  carefully  folded,  no  one 
knows  what  the  previous  artist  has 
drawn,  and  the  results  are  screamingly 
funny  when  the  papers  are  opened. 

Mystery  tricks  do  not  grow  moss- 
covered  with  age  and  each  generation  is 
quite  ready  to  take  a  chance  on  them,  at 
least,  once.  And,  'tis  said,  if  you  re- 
member to  cross  your  shoes  in  a  letter 
"T"  and  get  into  bed  backwards,  no  evil 
results  will  follow  this  tempting  of  fate. 

Refreshments  and  decorations  of 
some  sort  belong  to  every  party  that  is 
of  annual  occurrence,  so  pumpkin  vines 
and  corn  tassels,  goblin  cakes  and  gnome 
punch,  belong  to  Hallowe'en.  Of 
course,  lots  of  other  good  things  may  be 
borrowed  from  other  feasts,  if  one  is  be- 
ginning the  festivities  with  a  dinner 
party.  In  this  case  the  following  scheme 
of  decoration,  and  menu  with  recipes 
attached,  may  come  in  handy. 
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This  is  a  semi-cubist  idea  in  black  and 
white  decoration,  which  works  out  at- 
tractively for  this  dinner.  Crepe  paper 
lends  itself  satisfactorily  to  the  decora- 
tions and  is  inexpensive.  Cover  the 
table  top,  above  the  silence  cloth,  with  a 
thickness  of  white  crepe  paper,  arrang- 
ing an  eighteen  inch  flounce, .  bordered 
with  black  silhouette  figures  of  cats, 
witches,  brooms,  bats  and  owls,  around 
the  edge  of  the  table,  headed  by  a  tight- 
ly twisted  black  and  white  paper  cord; 
the  cord  and  flounce  to  be  sewed  lightly 
around  the  edge.  The  shiny  black  bor- 
der figures  come  cut  and  gummed  for  the 
purpose.  Use  a  black  paper  center- 
piece that  has  a  fringe  of  the  silhouette 
figures  around  the  edge  to  match  the 
border,  placing  in  the  middle  a  medium- 
sized  pumpkin  shell  hollowed  out  and 
filled  with  bright  colored  fruit.  Use 
white  paper  candle  shades  decorated 
with  black  silhouette  figures;  and  black 
and  white  striped  china. 

For  the  place  cards  the  white  plate 
rings  decorated  with  the  black  figures 
are  new  and  attractive.  Beside  each 
plate  place  a  tiny  black  canvas  bag  filled 
with  salted  nuts.  The  menu  should 
follow  the  color  scheme  of  the  decoration 
as  far  as  possible.  By  way  of  suggestion 
this  menu  is  offered  with  the  recipes  for 
the  making  of  any  unusual  dish  it  may 
contain. 

MENU 

Oyster  Canape 

Lobster  Bisque 

Cod  au  Gratin 

Broiled  Squab,  glazed  sweet  potatoes,  peas. 

Apricot  Ice 

Hearts  of  Lamb  Chops  Parisienne 

Broiled  Potatoes 

Harvest  Salad 

Tutti  Frutti  Cream,  Silver  Cake 

Coffee 

Claret  cup  may  be  served  throughout 
the  dinner  under  the  name  of  "witches' 
brew, "  or  any  of  the  fruit  punches  will  do, 
if  the  claret  is  objected  to,  but  served 
in  this  way  they  should  not  be  made 
very  sweet.  For  the  oyster  canapes 
allow  three  small  oysters  to  a  portion. 


Steep  theni  in  their  own  liquor  for  two 
minutes,  or  until  the  beards  curl.  Re- 
move, drain,  and  set  them  aside  to  chill. 
When  ready  for  use  drain  again,  dry  on 
a  soft  cloth,  and  add,  for  fifty  oysters,  a 
level  saltspoonful  of  cayenne  pepper,  a 
saltspoonful  of  salt, the  juice  of  one  onion, 
a  teaspoonful  of  Oscar's  sauce,  a  table- 
spoonful  of  tomato  ketchup,  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  mayonnaise;  mix  all 
thoroughly  but  do  not  break  the  oysters. 
Spread  the  toast  rounds  lightly  with  an- 
chovy paste,  lay  three  oysters  on  each 
and  sprinkle  a  little  chopped  chives  on  top, 
garnishing  the  center  with  a  pimiento 
olive. 

Boil  three  lobsters  weighing  from  two 
to  two  and  a  half  pounds,  each,  and  when 
they  are  cold  remove  the  meat  from  the 
large  claws  and  tails,  dice  it  and  set  aside. 
Pound  the  rest  of  the  meat  and  shell  and 
stew  it  in  a  quart  of  fish-broth  for  thirty 
minutes;  season  highly,  adding  a  bunch 
of  sweet  herbs;  strain,  add  a  pint  of  hot 
cream,  and  thicken  slightly  if  necessary 
with  butter  and  flour  rubbed  to  a  cream ; 
add  the  diced  lobster,  and  serve. 

The  cod  au  gratin  is  made  in  the 
usual  way.  The  squabs  should  be 
trussed  before  broiling  so  that  they  serve 
well  on  a  square  of  toast.  The  apricot 
ice  should  not  be  frozen  hard  when  it  is 
used  in  this  way.  Cut  the  heart  from 
lamb  chops  enough  to  allow  one  to  each 
portion;  saute  them  in  butter  and  serve 
each  on  a  large  artichoke  bottom  with  a 
Newburg  sauce  over  them  and  sliced 
truffles    as  a  garnish. 

For  the  harvest  salad  boil  two  good- 
sized  heads  of  cauliflower  until  done,  but 
not  to  breaking  point;  drain  and  cool 
them  when  done.  When  cold  cut  in 
branches  and  allow  them  to  marinate  in 
French  dressing  to  which  has  been  added 
the  juice  of  an  onion,  a  bud  of  garlic,  and 
a  teaspoonful  of  spiced  syrup  for  one 
hour.  Drain,  arrange  on  red  beet  leaves, 
sprinkle  each  portion  with  a  little 
chopped  taragon,  and  cover  with  mayon- 
naise. 


Ah  Sing's  Coals  of  Fire 

By  Donald  A.  Fraser 


AH  SING  reigned  supreme  in  the 
Renwicks'  kitchen,  and  by  right 
of  merit;  for  Ah  Sing  was  that 
rara  avis  among  hired  help,  Asiatic  or 
otherwise,  an  excellent  cook,  and  a  faith- 
ful servant.  His  kitchen  was  the  very 
apotheosis  of  neatness  and  cleanliness. 
Range,  pots,  pans,  and  all  other  utensils, 
beamed  radiant  gratitude  to  their  placid, 
slant-eyed  guardian,  as  he  silently  glided 
around  in  his  thick-soled  Chinese  slip- 
pers. Serene  as  a  summer  cloud  was 
Ah  Sing  at  all  times,  save  when  anyone 
other  than  his  acknowledged  superior, 
Mrs.  Renwick,  dared  to  enter  the  kit- 
chen, his  sanctum  sanctorum,  and  dis- 
arrange his  culinary  apparatus.  On 
such  occasions  the  almond  eyes  would 
darken,  the  placid  brows  would  contract, 
and  a  low  rumbling  of  jerky  monosyl- 
lables, which  probably  would  not  bear 
translation,  would  emerge  from  that  us- 
ually smiling  mouth,  eventually  culmina- 
ting in  the  outspoken  English,  "What 
fo'  you  do  dat?  You  not  muchee 
sabbee."  Then  Ah  Sing  would  proceed 
to  operate  things  to  his  own  liking. 
Such  occurrences  were  very  rare,  how- 
ever. There  was  usually  no  one  to  dis- 
turb the  serenity  of  the  kitchen;  for  Mrs. 
Renwick's  two  daughters,  Maud  and 
Grace,  had  been  at  college  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  country  for  three  years ;  so  it 
was  only  when  some  officious  visitor  came 
down  to  putter  around,  or  Master  Fred 
wanted  to  make  paste  in  the  dipper,  or 
develop  photographs  in  the  sink,  that 
Ah  Sing  had  any  opportunity  to  display 
the  gray  lining  of  his  silver  cloud. 

One  morning,  as  Ah  Sing  stood  by  the 
sunny  kitchen  window  scanning  his  ac- 
count book  with  its  curious  calculations, 
looking  for  all  the  world  like  pressed 
spiders,  Mrs.  Renwick  opened  the  door 
and  said,  "Sing,  my  two  girls  are  coming 
home  to-day." 


"Oh,  velly  good!  What  him  name?" 
.  "Maud  and  Grace." 

"Him  nicee  gal?" 

"Why,  yes,  Sing.  My  girls  are  fine 
girls.  Very  jolly  girls.  They  like  lots 
of  fun." 

In  the  afternoon  the  girls  arrived,  and, 
of  course,  were  all  over  the  house  before 
long.  Mrs.  Renwick  brought  them 
down  to  the  kitchen,  and  introduced 
them  to  Ah  Sing,  who  shook  hands  bash- 
fully with  both  of  them. 

"How  do,  Missie  Maudie;  how  do 
Missie   Glacie.     Velly  fine   day." 

This  was  all  he  could  say;  but  he 
smiled  benignly  upon  the  two  blooming 
school-girls  who  had  descended  like  an 
avalanche   into    his  domain. 

For  two  or  three  days  everything 
went  smoothly.  The  girls  were  too  busy 
running  around  seeing  all  their  old 
friends  to  be  much  at  home;  but  when 
Ah  Sing  met  either  of  them  anywhere  in 
the  house,  he  always  had  one  of  his  ser- 
aphic smiles  ready.  He  privately  in- 
formed Mrs.  Renwick,  "Me  t'ink 
Missee  Maudie  an'  Missee  Glacie  heap 
nice  gal.  Him  allee  same  angel." 
The  girls  were  much  amused  by  this 
glowing  compliment.  The  next  morn- 
ing they  both  appeared  in  the  kitchen. 

"Good  morning.  Ah  Sing,"  they  said 
together. 

"Good  mo'ning,  Missee  Maudie,  Mis- 
see Glacie.     What  you  want?" 

"Oh!  Ah  Sing,  you  give  us  little  sauce- 
pan,  we   want   to   make   some  fudge." 

"What  you  call  fudgee?" 

"Fudge  is  a  kind  of  candy.  You 
sabbee  candy.  Sing?" 

"Yes,  me  sabbee  candy.  You  makee 
candy,  you  no  burnee  saucepan;  you  no 
dirty  stove?" 

"Oh,  no!  Sing.  We  do  everything 
fine.     We  are  angels,  you  know." 

The    girls    laughed,     and    Ah    Sing 
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blushed;  but  he  produced  the  necessary 
utensils  and  ingredients,  and  waited 
patiently  until  they  should  be  finished 
and  gone.  He  frowned  somewhat  when 
Maud  spilled  some  milk  on  the  floor ;  and 
when  Gj-ace  splashed  some  of  the  de- 
coction on  the  stove,  the  frown  deepened 
to  a  scowl. 

The  fudge  was  eventually  finished; 
but  it  was  no  sooner  in  the  cooling-pans, 
than  Mrs.  Renwick's  voice  was  heard 
upstairs. 

"There's  mother  calling,  Maud,"  said 
Grace,  'let's  go.  Sing,  you  wash  things. 
You  very  nice  Chinaman.  We  think 
you  Chinese  angel.  Ah  Sing.  Good-by," 
and  off  they  ran. 

Sullenly,  the  Chinaman  washed  the 
soiled  utensils ;  cleaned  off  the  top  of  the 
stove;  and  opened  the  window  to  let 
out  the  smell  of  burned  sugar;  but  his 
opinion  of  the  Misses  Renwick  had  ev- 
idently fallen  about  ten  degrees. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards,  there  was 
another  fudge-making,  and  again,  still 
another,  each  time  Ah  Sing's  reception 
of  the  young  ladies  growing  chillier, 
and  his  replies  more  curt;  till  it  was 
not  long  before  they  realized  that  they 
had  about  reached  the  zero  point  in  his 
regard. 

One  day,  howeA^er,  there  was  a  change. 
On  their  arrival  in  the  kitchen  no  one 
could  be  more  gracious  than  the  smiling 
Chinaman.  He  bustled  around  and  got 
everything  ready  for  them,  and  did  all 
he  could  to  help  them;  at  the  same  time 
watching  carefully  the  quantities  of  the 
ingredients  necessary,  and  how  they  were 
mixed.  When  everything  was  com- 
pleted, he  said: 


*'A11  finishee  now.  You  go.  Me 
washee." 

This  sudden  change  in  his  behavior 
was  extremely  bewildering  to  the  girls; 
they  could  not  fathom  it  at  all. 

Next  morning  as  the  Renwicks  were 
just  finishing  their  breakfast,  the  door 
opened,  and  in  walked  Ah  Sing,  as  sol- 
emn and  as  stately  as  a  judge,  with  some- 
thing on  a  plate.  Setting  the  plate  on 
the  table,  he  said, 

"Some  fudgee  for  Missee  Maudie  an' 
Missee  Glacie." 

"Oh!  Ah  Sing,  you  are  a  Chinese  angel 
and  no  mistake.  What  splendid  fudge, 
too!     Mother,    do   have   a   piece." 

The  Chinaman  said  nothing,  he  did 
not  even  smile,  but  stalked  out  of  the 
room  as  solemnly  as  he  had  entered  it. 

Next  morning  brought  Ah  Sing  with 
another  plate  of  fudge,  and  the  next 
day,  too,  and  the  next.  And  so  it  went 
on  for  a  week,  till  the  whole  Renwick 
family  were  simply  sick  of  the  sight  of 
fudge. 

At  his  next  appearance  with  the  plate, 
Maud  arose  from  her  chair  in  wrath, 

"Look  here!  Ah  Sing,  you  take  that 
fudge  back  to  the  kitchen,  and  don't  let 
me  see  any  more  of  it,  or  I'll  throw  it  out 
of  the  window.  I  don't  want  to  see  any 
more  fudge  as  long  as  I  live." 

Ah  Sing  obediently  turned  about  and 
descended  to  his  own  quarters;  but  the 
smile  of  the  victor  hovered  on  his  bland 
face  when  he  lifted  the  lid  of  the  stove, 
and  let  the  contents  of  the  plate  fall 
sizzling  therein.  As  he  did  so  he  mut- 
tered to  himself, 

"Me  Chinee  angel!  Yes,  yes.  I 
t'ink  me  litty  bit  Chinee  debble,  too." 


Our  Flag 


It  once  was  a  banner  of  colors  fair, 

Of  silk  or  cotton  or  crepe: 
It  once  was  a  boutonniere  to  wear 

Or  a  pretty  scarf  to  drape. 
It  once  was  a  pennant  in  gay  parade, 

To  cheer  when  the  cheerings  lag; 
But  now: — It's  the  banner  for  which  we'd  die, 

An  emblem,  a  pledge,  our  Flag! 


It  once  was  a  theme  for  rousing  song, 

For  a  speaker's  lips  to  frame, 
In  a  talk  on  honor,  and  right,  and  wrong, 

And  a  fair  and  lasting  fame. 
It  once  was  a  lovely,  lifeless  thing, 

Of  which  we  could  idly  brag; 
But  now: — It's  the  banner  for  which  we'd  die, 

An  emblem,  a  pledge,  our  Flag! 

L.  M.  Thornton. 


English  Walnut  Trees 

By  Hollister  Sage 


CULTIVATION  of  the  English 
Walnut  is  not  only  one  of  the 
newest  but  one  of  the  most  rap- 
idly growing  industries  in  the  United 
States;  and,  of  course,  the  reason  for  this 
is  readily  traced  to  the  fact  that  this 
country  is  producing  only  about  one 
half  enough  of  these  nuts  to  supply  the 
demand. 

The  Persian  Walnut,  commonly  called 
the  English  Walnut,  was  named  "Nut 
of  the  Gods",  nineteen  hundred  years 
ago,  by  the  Romans,  and  by  them  was 
distributed  throughout  Southern  Europe, 
where  descendants  of  these  original  trees 
are  now  standing —  some  of  them  more 
than  a  thousand  years  old  —  lasting 
monuments  to  the  men  who  conquered 
these  countries.  In  many  places  these 
same  trees  are  producing  a  large  part  of 
the  total  income;  in  truth,  the  United 
States  alone  is  importing  more  than  five 
million  dollars'  worth  of  nuts  from  these 
trees  every  year,  and  about  half  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  their  timber.  English 
Walnut  timber  is  very  valuable,  having 
a  handsome  grain  and  being  unusually 
heavy,  so  heavy,  in  fact,  that  the  green 
wood  will  not  float  in  water.  The  wood 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunstocks 
and  furniture,  having  a  greater  value 
than  mahogany.  Single  trees  have  been 
known   to   sell   for   more   than    |3,ooo. 

Realizing  the  importace  of  having 
a  home  supply  of  English  Walnut  trees, 
France  passed  a  law  in  1720  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  the  timber.  How 
well  advised  was  this  move  may  be 
appreciated  now  when  it  is  known  that 
the  United  States  is  importing  yearly 
from  Southern  France  a  large  percent- 
age of  our  total  consumption  of  50,000- 
000   pounds  of  English  Walnuts. 

The  Romans  did  not  neglect  Eng- 
land; for,  as  a  result  of  their  invasion, 
many  of  these  fine  trees,  hundreds  of 


years  old,  are  scattered  along  the  roads 
and  drives  in  every  part  of  the  islands. 
Some  are  nearly  a  hundred  feet  high 
with  a  spread  of  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  and  bearing  thousands  of  nuts  for 
their  owners  every  year.  One  tree  is 
reported  to  be  more  than  a  thousand 
years  old  and  to  produce  more  than 
100,000  nuts  a  year,  being  a  chief  factor 
in  the  support  of  five  families.  In  Eng- 
land, by  the  way,  it  is  customary  to 
eat  the  fresh  nuts,  after  the  removal  of 
the  outer  skin,  with  wine,  the  two  dain- 
ties being  served  together. 

The  Germans,  also,  were  quick  to  dis- 
cover the  great  intrinsic  value  to  their 
country  of  these  trees,  and  very  early 
formed  the  habit  of  planting  a  young 
English  Walnut  tree  to  take  the  place  of 
one  which  for  any  reason  had  been  cut 
down.  The  Germans  were  also  said  to 
have  promulgated  in  certain  localities  a 
law  which  required  every  young  farmer 
intent  on  marriage  to  show  proof  that  he 
was  the  father  of  a  stated  number  of 
English  Walnut  trees. 

It  is  believed  the  first  English  Walnut 
tree  in  this  country  was  planted  by  Roger 
Morris  in  1758  at  what  is  now  known 
as  Washington  Heights,  New  York  City. 
George  Washington  must  have  found 
that  tree  in  1776.  Just  one  hundred 
years  later,  Norman  Pomeroy,  of  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y.,  father  of  E.  C.  Pomeroy  of 
the  English  Walnut  Farms,  found  a  tree 
in  Philadelphia,  possibly  a  descendant 
of  the  original  Morris  tree.  Mr.  Pom- 
eroy's  tree  was  loaded  with  an  except- 
ionally fine  variety  of  sweet-flavored 
nuts,  thin-shelled  and  with  a  very  full 
meat.  That  very  tree,  with  Mr,  Pom- 
eroy's  help,  was  the  progenitor  of  all  the 
English  Walnut  groves  in  Western  New 
York,  as  well  as  of  the  many  fruitful  and 
ornamental  trees  now  growing  in  all  parts 
of  the  north  and  east. 
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Experts  say  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  this  country  should  not  raise,  at 
least,  enough  English  Walnuts  for  our 
own  needs,  and  even  export  a  few  million 
dollars'  worth.  We  are  now  importing 
more  dollars'  worth  of  these  nuts  than 
both  Canada  and  the  United  States  are 
exporting  in  apples  —  and  this,  too, 
when  Canada  and  the  United  States  are 
known  as  apple  countries. 

California  is  producing  about  12,000 
tons  a  year.  That  state's  crop  last  year 
would  have  been  more  than  13,000  tons, 
had  there  not  been  three  days  of  ex- 
tremely hot  weather  about  the  middle  of 
September,  the  thermometer  registering 
115  in  many  of  the  walnut  sections. 
This  torrid  period  seriously  burned  about 
2,200  tons  of  nuts,  yet  the  crop  realized 
more  than  three  and  a  half  million 
dollars. 

The  California  growers  do  not  have  the 
frosts  to  open  the  outer  shucks  which 
we  have  here  in  the  east,  but  they  over- 
come this  drawback  in  a  great  measure 
by  irrigating  a  few  days  before  the  nuts 
are  ripe.  They  begin  the  harvest  the 
last  of  September,  gathering  the  nuts 
which  have  fallen,  drying  them  in  trays 
for  a  few  days,  then  taking  them  to  the 
Association  packing  houses,  where  they 
are  bleached  and  sacked.  The  Associa- 
tion does  the  shipping  and  marketing, 
the  grower  gets  his  check  on  delivery  at 
the  warehouse.  For  there  is  no  waste 
and  the  nuts  are  all  sold  before  the  har- 
vest   begins;    in    fact,    often    oversold. 

In  some  of  the  old  missions  of  Cali- 
fornia there  are  English  Walnut  trees  more 
than  one  hundred  and  forty  years  old, 
with  trunks  four  feet  in  diameter. 
There  are  many  of  these  individual  an- 
cient trees  throughout  the  state,  but  the 
oldest  of  the  orchards  are  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty  years.  Some  of  these  trees 
have  a  spread  of  eighty  feet  or  more  and 
the  growers  consider  that  an  English 
Walnut  orchard  will  bear  profitably  for 
at  least  two  hundred  years. 

If  trees  will  do  this  in  irrigated  sections, 
they  will  live  and  grow  much  longer  in 


unirrigated  places,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  the  roots  of  trees  not  irrigated  go 
much  deeper  into  the  sub-soil  and  get  the 
moisture  and  nourishment  which  this 
sub-soil  furnishes. 

As  an  ornamental  tree  the  English 
Walnut  is  unsurpassed.  It  has  a  light 
bark  and  dark  green  foliage  which  re- 
mains until  late  in  the  Fall,  being  shed 
with  the  nuts  in  October  and  never  dur- 
ing the  summer.  It  is  also  an  except- 
ionally clean  tree  and  beautifully  shaped. 

The  demand  for  this  nut  is  increasing 
rapidly,  as  its  great  food  value  is  con- 
stantly becoming  better  known.  Its 
meat  contains  many  times  more  nutri- 
ment than  the  same  amount  of  beef 
steak. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  planting 
of  English  Walnut  trees  not  only  is  an 
exceedingly  lucrative  venture  for  the 
present  generation,  but  it  means  the  con- 
ferring of  a  priceless  boon  upon  the  gen- 
erations to  come.  Some  states  are  con- 
sidering the  advisability  of  planting  these 
trees  along  the  new  State  Roads,  after 
the  custom  in  England  and  Germany, 
where  practically  all  the  walnuts  are  dis- 
tributed along  the  drives  or  serve  as  or- 
namental shade  trees  upon  the  lawns. 
There  is  one  avenue  in  Germany  which 
is  bordered  on  both  sides  for  ten  miles  by 
enormous  English  Walnut  trees,  which 
meet  in  the  center,  thus  forming  a  beau- 
tiful, covered  lane  and,  at  the  same  time 
yielding  hundreds  of  dollars'  worth  of 
nuts  each  season. 

It  is  the  custom  in  England  and  Ger- 
many to  lease  the  trees  to  companies 
which  pay  so  much  for  the  privilege  of 
harvesting  the  nuts,  thus  attaching  to 
the  trees  a  value  similar  to  that  of  gilt- 
edged  bonds,  yielding  a  steady  income 
to  the  owners  with  no  work  involved. 

Besides  the  demand  for  the  English 
Walnut  as  a  table  and  confectionery  del- 
icacy, they  are  often  used  for  pickles, 
catsup  and  preserves,  and  in  France, 
many  tons  a  year  are  made  into  oil,  fur- 
nishing a  splendid  substitute  for  olive 
oil. 
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One  Day 

Beyond  the  hill  we  watch  the  sunset  go, 
Leaving  the  twilight  to  her  ministry. 

Leaving  to  those  who  walk  the  vale  below 

Unanswered  still  the  day's  brief  mystery. 

At  dawn  the  village  hummed  with  quickened  toil 
That  rose  and  sank  as  noon  and  night  drew 
nigh; 

And  hushed  again  from  restless  life's  turmoil. 
The  shadowed  streets  in  evening  slumber  lie. 

If  we  could  solve  the  questions  of  this  day, 
Seek  out  its  goal,  its  end,  and  clearly  see 

Why  men  thus  sleep  and  toil  the  hours  away 
We  then  would  know  what  means  eternity! 
Arthur  Wallace  Peach. 


PROSPECTIVE  OUTLOOK 

IN  the  midst  of  constantly  rising 
prices  we  are  trying  to  maintain  the 
price  of  this  periodical  the  same  as  it 
has  been  in  years  past.  We  need  not 
state  here  the  items  entering  into  the 
production  of  a  publication  like  this 
that  have  risen  in  price,  in  fact  we  cannot 
mention  an  item  that  has  not  so  risen  — 
in  some  cases  prices  have  been  repeatedly 
advanced.  Newspapers  have  been 
forced  to  curtail  in  size  and  quality  of 
paper,  even  the  price  of  the  printed 
Bible  has  been  raised  on  account  of  the 
high  cost  of  paper. 

With  conditions  like  these,  ever  chang- 
ing, ever  threatening,  we  are  continuing 
to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  instead 
of  raising  the  price  of  subscription  we 
are  striving  to  stick  to  the  old  price  as 
long  as  possible  and  thus  bid  for  con- 
tinued patronage  and  support. 

Note  now  the  excellent  quality  of 
American  cookery  in  contents  and 
make-up.  Note  the  character,  that  of 
a  reliable,  high-grade,  special  periodical 
for  the  househo  d;  note  the  old  price, 
one  dollar  a  year,  then  hasten  to  favor 
us  with  a  new  sub:cription  or  the  renewal 
of  a  subscription  for  one  year.  The  season 
is  approaching  when  lists  of  periodicals 
are  made  up  for  annual  subscription,  do 
not  forget  —  American  Cookery. 

WORK  AND  PLAY 

TO  every  thing  there  is  a  season,  and 
a  time  to  every  purpose  under 
the  heaven."  The  vacation  season 
has  passed  once  more  and  the  editor  is 
again  at  her  desk.  This  year  the  people 
of  America  have  been  taking  vacations 
at  home.  The  attendance  at  summer 
schools  and  Chautauquas,  in  every 
branch  of  instruction,  we  learn,  has  been 
very  large,  and  nowhere  have  the 
courses  in  domestic  science  been  over- 
looked. May  we  all  have  profited  much 
from  our  excursions  and  learned  much 
of  worth  from  observation  and  exper- 
ience. In  these  days  the  process  of 
events  is  marvelous  indeed. 
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The  summer-time  is  an  especially 
fitting  season  for  women's  vacation. 
Life  in  the  open  is  eminently  attractive, 
wholesome  and  becoming  to  her.  She 
appears  at  her  best.  And  yet  life  can 
not  be  one  prolonged  vacation,  there  is 
work  to  be  done,  service  to  render  and 
ideals  won.  As  some  one  has  well 
said: 

"One  can  learn,  in  vacation- time, 
without  going  to  a  summer  school. 
He  can  learn,  for  instance,  if  he  is  an 
average  human  being,  that  he  cannot  do 
nothing  for  many  days  in  succession. 
Most  people,  in  planningtheir  vacations, 
model  them  on  the  lives  of  the  isles  of 
the  lotus-eaters,  —  one  long  sunny 
dreamy  afternoon.  But,  in  practice, 
they  find  this  to  be  boredom;  and  they 
return  to  their  work,  about  as  eagerly 
as  they  left  it." 

CAN  WHAT  YOU  CAN 

TT  was  a  resident  of  the  blueberry 
-^  plains  of  southeastern  Maine  who 
originally  made  the  famous  explanation 
that  "we  eat  what  we  can,  and  can  what 
we  can't."  That  explanation  embodied 
a  sound  economic  doctrine  that  many 
housewives  hesitate  to  subscribe  to  this 
year  in  view  of  the  high  price  of  sugar. 
Is  their  hesitation  a  wise  course?  One 
Newton  housewife  explained  to  a  neigh- 
bor recently  that  the  high  price  of  sugar 
coupled  with  an  abundant  strawberry 
crop  had  forced  the  price  of  berries 
down  so  that  it  was  cheaper  to  preserve 
them  than  in  earlier  years. 

The  rising  cost  of  living,  coupled  with 
the  present  good  crop  of  berries  and 
fruits,  is  ample  warrant  for  a  revival  of 
the  good  old-fashioned  home  industry 
of  canning  and  preserving.  With  sugar 
two  or  three  cents  above  the  normal,  it 
means  only  a  cent  or  so  more  for  a 
quart  can.  That  is  a  good  investment 
for  those  who  look  ahead  to  the  table 
needs  of  the  coming  winter  —  and  there 
should  be  fewer  reports  this  year  of 
vast  quantities  of  peaches,  plums,  pears, 
cherries  and  apples  rotting  on  the  trees. 


THE  VIRTUE  OF  KITCHEN 
SERVICE 

TN  New  York  city  the  other  day  the 
^  will  of  a  domestic  was  filed  which  left 
$10,000  to  her  employer.  The  bequest 
was  the  savings  of  thirty  years  spent 
in  the  same  employer's  service.  The 
significance  of  that  might  profitably 
be  heralded  over  the  United  States. 
It  was  long  been  signalled  as  monumental 
virtue  by  the  French  Academy.  Many 
years  ago  a  Mr.  Monteyon  in  Paris 
left  a  considerable  sum  to  the  academy 
to  be  distributed  annually  as  the  Prize 
of  Virtue,  and  each  year  a  large  portion 
of  the  prize  goes  to  reward  conspicuous 
virtue  in  the  kitchen  —  long  periods 
of  devoted  service  in  the  same  house- 
hold; heroic  acts  of  self-sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  domestics  in  favor  of  em- 
ployers under  affliction  or  in  want. 
The  whole  matter  indicates  that  the 
servant  problem  so-called  is  possible  of 
solution  on  clear  lines.  Serious  appli- 
cation to  business  on  the  part  of  the 
domestic  is  proved  profitable  enough 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  New  York 
domestic,  thirty  years'  service  permits 
saving  to  the  amount  of  110,000.  Many 
merchants  and  mechanics  among  men 
have  less  to  show  for  the  same  period 
of  labor. 

To  encourage  the  kind  of  kitchen 
service  that  in  France  wins  the  Prix  de 
Vertu  and  in  New  York  achieves  a 
modest  fortune,  the  Housekeepers'  Alli- 
ance in  Washington  has  hit  upon  the 
plan  of  offering  prizes  to  domestics. 
This  organization  has  issued  a  card  to  be 
placed  in  the  kitchen,  making  the 
announcement  as  follows: 

WAR  ON  WASTE. 

"The  Housekeepers'  Alliance  asks 
home  makers  and  house  workers  to  cut 
out  the  waste  in  the  home. 

"Don't  waste  food;  it  will  feed  the 
hungry. 

"Don't  waste  fuel;  it  furnishes  power 
to  keep  men  at  work. 
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"Economy  in  the  home  is  the  defence 
of  the  nation. 

"The  Alhance  invites  each  home 
maker  to  reward  successful  economies 
in  her  own  kitchen,  and  to  enter  the 
results  in  competition  for  a  prize  to  be 
offered  for  the  best  showing  in  economy 
during  the  next  six  months." 

This  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Washing- 
ton group  of  housekeepers  to  popularize 
and  make  profitable  kitchen  work  follows 
on  the  successful  accomplishment  of  a 
breadmaking  contest  which  the  alliance 
has  made  a  permanent  exercise  in  the 
public  schools.  At  the  close  of  the 
past  year,  the  alliance  distributed  a 
number  of  prizes  in  the  form  of  $5 
savings  bank  accounts  to  girls  who  made 
the  best  loaves  in  a  bread-making  con- 
test involving  several  thousand  pupils 
in  the  grade  schools,  black  and  white. 

Many  interesting  sidelights  on  the 
domestic  problem  developed  in  con- 
nection with  the  contest,  as  when  girls 
were  prevented  from  trying  for  the 
prize  because  the  mothers  did  not  want 
to  be  bothered  by  having  their  daughters 
in  the  kitchen,  and  when  a  certain 
number  of  other  girls  refused  to  take 
part  in  the  contest  because  they  did 
not  care  for  a  $5  savings  bank  account; 
they  expressed  a  mild  interest  in  $5 
to  spend,  but  a  prize  of  that  amount 
invested  in  a  savings  bank  account  they 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  infringement  of 
the  American  child's  heaven-born  right 
to  liberty  in  all  things. 

In  time,  with  the  kind  and  condes- 
cending co-operation  of  the  little  Amer- 
ican school  girl,  house-wives  in  the 
United  States  may  create  a  practical 
interest  in  domestic  economy  such  as 
existed  before  the  war  in  thrifty  Bel- 
gium. There  in  peaceful  days  rural 
districts  and  neighborhoods  in  town 
organized  domestic  economy  contests 
and  honored  with  great  distinction  the 
woman  who  could  make  the  best  showing 
of  successful  household  administra- 
tion. The  Housekeepers'  Alliance, 
striving  in  this  direction,  has  a  patriotic 


impulse  back  of  its  endeavor  and  an- 
nounces as  the  raison  d'etre  of  its 
operations  that  household  economy  is 
the  woman's  part  —  the  "better  half" 
—  of  preparedness. — Boston  Herald. 


"Love  is  not  to  be  cutoff  from  Justice 
and  Truth.  But  to  those  who  seek  justice 
and  truth,  those  disciples  of  set  visage  and 
vowed  resolve  that  form,  in  an  old  phrase 
'Christ's  militia,'  come  the  most  gra- 
cious visitations  of  purified  love,  the  most 
prompt  and  quick  affections,  the  most 
tender  and  solicitous  sympathies." 


"When  Montaigne  was  presented  to 
Charles  XII  of  France,  His  Majesty 
condescendingly  remarked,  T  have  read 
your  essays,  and  I  like  them."  To 
which  the  great  essayist  replied,  not 
without  daring;  Tf  you  like  my  essays 
you  will  like  me.  I  am  my  essays.' 
How  good,  for  us  and  our  friends,  it 
would  be  if  we  could  thus  identify  our- 
selves with  our  words  and  deeds!  So 
that  our  intimate  friend,  hearing  some 
tale  of  us,  of  good  or  evil  report,  might 
be  able  to  declare,  promptly,  'He  did  it' 
or  'He  did  it  not.  I  recognize  the  stamp 
of  his  character  in  it.'  The  reason  why 
many  thoughtful  people,  as  they  grow 
in  years,  read  Montaigne,  is  that,  as 
they  recognize,  more  and  more,  the  mis- 
leading indirection  of  men's  words,  they 
find  relief  in  the  words  of  this  great 
French  analyist,  who  spoke  the  naked 
truth  about  himself  and  the  world." 


Faith 

Before  you  came,  I  only  half  believed  — 

First,  in  myself.     What  had  I  ever  done 
Half  worth  the  doing?     Or  what  battle  won? 
What  had  I  given  for  what  I  had  received? 
Then  in  mankind  —  so  much  I  saw  of  need, 

So  much  of  bitterness  and  sin  and  strife, 

So  little  that  was  beautiful  in  life. 
And  last,  —  in  God.     My  eyes  were  blind  indeed! 
And  then  you  came  —  and  now,  beloved,  I  know 

Why  should  I  doubt  myself  if  it  be  true 
That  you  delight  in  what  I  can  bestow? 

And  how  mankind,  since  in  their  midst  you 
grew 
And  with  them  still  you  daily  come  and  go? 

Or  God?     He  gave  me  life,  and  love,  and  you. 

Marjorie  Hillis. 


BOILED   HAM,   COVERED    WITH   CHAUDFROID    SAUCE,   DECOR-\TED   AND    MASKED    WITH 
ASPIC   JELLY,  FOR   BUFFET   SERVICE 

Seasonable  and  Tested  Recipes 

By  Janet  M.  Hill 

IN  ALL  recipes  where  flour  is  used,  unless    otherwise   stated,  the   flour   is    measured    after   sifting 
once.     Where  flour  is  measured  by  cups,  the  cup  is  filled  with  a  spoon,  and    a   level  cupful   is 
meant.     A  tablespoonful  or  teaspoonful  of  any  designated  material  is  a  LEVEL  spoonful. 


Anchovy-and-Egg  Canapes 

Cut  bread  in  slices  one-fourth  an  inch 
thick  and  stamp  out  into  diamond  or 
round  shapes;  spread  both  sides  with 
butter  and  let  brown  delicately  in  a 
moderate  oven.  When  cold  have  ready 
half  a  cup  of  fresh  butter  beaten  to  a 
cream;  into  this  beat  anchovy  paste  to 
tint  and  flavor  as  desired.  Spread  the 
shapes  of  bread  lightly  with  the  butter 
mixture.  Set  a  slice  of  hard-cooked  egg 
in  the  center;  pipe  a  narrow  thread  of 
the  butter  around  the  edge  and  fill  the 
space  between  the  egg  and  the  edge 
with  fine-chopped  pickled  beet.  Set  a 
small  round  of  egg-white,  beet  or  truffle 
on  the  egg-yolk.  Serve  very  cold  as  an 
appetizer  at  luncheon  or  dinner. 

Boston  Baked  Bean  Soup 

Cook  in  a  clean,  white-lined  sauce- 
pan, with  two  cups  of  boiling  water,  one 


quart  of  cold  Boston  baked  beans,  one 
quart  can  of  tomatoes,  one  large  onion, 
peeled  and  sliced,  three  stalks  of  celery, 
or  the  equivalent  in  celery  leaves,  and 
three  or  four  branches  of  parsley,  half 
an  hour,  then  press  through  a  sieve; 
add  three  tablespoonfuls  of  tomato 
catsup,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt  and  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  paprika.  Melt  one- 
fourth  a  cup  of  butter  in  a  saucepan, 
add  one-fourth  a  cup  of  flour  and  stir 
until  frothy;  pour  on  one  cup  of  cold 
water  and  stir  until  smooth  and  boiling, 
then  stir  into  the  hot  soup.  Add  more 
seasoning,  if  needed,  and  serve  at  once 
with  croutons. 

A  piece  of  ham  bone  boiled  with  the 
beans  and  vegetables  gives  a  good  flavor 
to  the  soup. 

Fried  Sardines 

The  sardines  should  be  of  large  size; 
wipe  each  separately  to  free  it  of  oil  and 
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dip  in  an  egg  beaten  and  mixed  with 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  milk,  then  roll 
in  soft  sifted  bread  crumbs.  Fry  in 
deep  fat  and  drain  on  soft  paper.  Serve 
on  small  slices  of  hot  toast.  Sprinkle 
a  little  red  pepper,  cayenne  or  paprika 
into  the  crumbs.  Serve  for  breakfast, 
luncheon  or  supper. 

Fish,  Point  Shirley  Style 

Skin  and  bone  any  fish  from  which 
well  shaped  filets  of  flesh  may  be  taken. 
Separate  the  fiesh  into  individual  por- 
tions. Cover  the  head  bones  and  trim- 
mings with  cold  water.  For  a  four- 
pound  fish  add  to   the  trimmings  and 


three  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  and  one- 
fourth  a  teaspoonful,  each,  of  salt  and 
pepper;  add  half  a  cup  of  rich  milk  and 
one  cup  of  the  liquid  in  the  pan;  stir 
until  boiling,  then  pour  around  the  fish. 

Sword  Fish  or   Chicken  Halibut, 
Point  Shirley  Style 

Select  a  thick  piece  of  sword  fish  or 
chicken  halibut  from  below  the  opening 
of  the  fish.  A  piece  four  pounds  in 
weight  will  serve  from  eight  to  twelve 
people.  Lay  six  to  ten  thin  shreds  of 
fat  salt  pork  in  a  baking  pan  and  over 
them  slice  a  peeled  onion.  Set  the  fish, 
broadest  flesh  side  down,  on  the  onion. 


SWORD   FISH.   POINT  SHIRLEY  STYLE 


water  an  onion  and  carrot,  peeled  or 
scraped  and  cut  in  slices,  a  few  leaves  of 
celery  and  two  or  three  branches,  each, 
of  parsley  and  fresh  or  dried  sweet  basil. 
Let  simmer  half  an  hour,  then  strain  off 
the  broth.  Set  the  pieces  of  fish  in  a 
buttered  dish,  a  little  distance  apart, 
pour  in  hot  broth  to  about  half  their 
height  and  let  cook  in  the  oven  about 
ten  minutes,  basting  once  with  the  liquid 
in  the  pan.  Have  ready  a  cup  of  cracker 
crumbs  rolled  very  fine  (almost  to  flour) ; 
add  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  grated 
cheese  and  about  one-fourth  a  cup  of 
melted  butter  and  mix  together  thor- 
oughly. Spread  the  crumbs  about  one- 
fourth  an  inch  thick  over  the  top  of 
each  piece  of  fish  and  return  to  the  oven 
to  brown  the  crumbs.  Lift  the  fish  with 
a  broad  spatula  to  the  hot  plates.  Melt 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter ;  in  it  cook 


Beat  one-fourth  a  cup  of  butter  to  a 
cream;  beat  in  one-fourth  a  cup  of  flour 
and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  paprika  and 
spread  over  the  top  of  the  fish.  Sprinkle 
with  nearly  half  a  cup  of  cracker  crumbs, 
and  above  the  crumbs  lay  several  thin 
slices  of  fat  salt  pork.  Cover  the  whole 
with  a  buttered  paper  and  let  bake  about 
one  hour  in  a  moderate  oven.  Remove 
the  paper  and  let  cook  about  ten  minutes 
longer  or  until  the  crumbs  are  browned. 
Serve  with  drawn  butter  or  Hollandaise 
sauce  and  lettuce,  tomato  or  cucumber 
salad. 

Fried  Pickerel 

Scale,  clean  and  dress  the  fish  thor- 
oughly; wash,  dry  on  a  cloth  and  let 
chill  on  ice.  Cut  through  the  fiesh  down 
to  the  bone  in  two  places  on  each  side 
(especially  if  the  fish  be  of  good  size)  rub 
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over  inside  and  out  with  salt,  roll  in 
corn  meal,  and  set  to  cook  in  plenty  of 
fat  tried  out  of  fat  salt  pork.  When 
Thrown  on  one  side  turn  to  brown  the 
other  side.  Serve  at  once  with  sauce 
tartare  or  with  sliced  and  dressed  to- 
matoes or  cucumbers. 

Turkish  Chicken 

Separate  a  cleaned  fowl  into  pieces  at 
the  joints,  make  two  pieces  of  the  larger 
joints,  wash  and  wipe.  In  a  large  sauce- 
pan melt  two  tablespoonfuls  of  olive  oil; 
in  it  stir  and  cook  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
sliced  onion  and  half  a  green  pepper,  also 
sliced,  until  softened  and  yellowed  a 
little,  then  skim  out  the  vegetables ;  roll 
the  pieces  of  chicken  in  flour  and  let 
cook  in  the  oil  (adding  more  oil  if 
needed)  until  lightly  browned,  turning 
as  needed  to  brown  all  sides.  Return 
the  vegetables  to  the  saucepan,  add  three 
cups  of  cooked  and  strained  tomato,  a 
stalk  of  celery,  three  branches  of  parsley 


and  boiling  water  just  to  cover  the 
chicken.  Cover  and  let  simmer  about 
one  hour;  add  one  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
and  one  cup  of  blanched  rice  and  let 
cook  until  the  chicken  and  rice  are 
tender  and  the  liquid  is  absorbed.  Add 
more  seasoning  if  needed.  Turn  the  rice 
on  a  deep  chop  plate  and  dispose  the 
chicken  above  the  rice.  Serve  for 
luncheon  or  dinner. 

Fish  Cakes 

These  fish  cakes  are  made  from  left- 
over potatoes  and  fish.  Flake  the  fish 
with  a  silver  fork.  Set  the  potatoes  over 
the  fire  in  boiling  water,  let  boil  vigor- 
ously till  heated  through,  drain  and  press 
through  a  ricer.  There  should  be  as 
much  bulk  of  fish  as  potato.  Add  left- 
over sauce  or  cream  to  moisten,  salt  and 
pepper  as  needed  and  beat  thoroughly. 
Shape  into  small  cakes ;  pat  in  flour  and 
saute  in  fat  tried  out  of  mild-cured 
bacon. 


FISH  CAKES  BEING  MADE  READY   FOR  SAUTEING 
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Deviled  Ham 

Cut  cold  boiled  or  baked  ham  in  slices 
of  uniform  thickness.  Mix  together  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  one  tablespoon- 
ful  of  mustard, half  ateaspoonful,each,of 
salt  and  paprika,  then  add  Worcester- 
shire sauce  to  stir  to  a  paste.  Spread  a 
little  of  this  paste  on  both  sides  of  the 
ham  and  broil  about  two  minutes  on 
each  side.  Serve  hot  for  breakfast, 
luncheon,  or  supper. 


in  half  a  pound  of  common  factory 
cheese,  cut  in  small  and  exceedingly  thin 
slices,  and  stir  constantly  with  a  wooden 
spoon  until  the  cheese  is  melted;  add 
one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  paprika,  one  tablespoon- 
ful  of  picallilli  or  mixed  mustard  pickle, 
chopped  fine,  one  teaspoonful  of  Wor- 
cestershire sauce  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs 
beaten  and  mixed  with  half  a  cup  of  cream ; 
stir  constantly  and  cook  over  boiling 
water  until  smooth  and  thickened  some- 


ROAST  LEG  OF    LAMB,  FRANCONLA.  POTATOES 


Roast  Leg  of  Lamb,  with 
Franconia  Potatoes 

Remove  superfluous  fat  from  a  leg  of 
lamb,  rub  over  with  salt  and  flour  and 
set,  on  a  rack  in  a  baking  pan,  into  a 
hot  oven;  let  cook  about  fifteen  min- 
utes, then  baste  with  hot  fat,  dredge 
with  flour  and  turn  the  other  side  up- 
wards. Baste  this  side  with  fat,  dredge 
with  flour  and  let  cook  about  W  hour, 
basting  with  hot  fat  and  dredging  with 
flour  each  fifteen  minutes,  then  turn  and 
cook  the  other  side  in  the  same  manner, 
about  half  an  hour.  When  turning  the 
meat  the  last  time  set  potatoes,  peeled 
and  parboiled,  around  it  on  the  rack  and 
baste  the  potatoes  with  the  fat  each 
time  the  meat  is  basted. 

Deviled  Rabbit 

Melt  half  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  in 
a  chafing  dish  or  a  double  boiler;    put 


what.  Serve  at  once  for  luncheon  or  sup  - 
per,  on  hot  crackers,  or  on  the  untoasted 
side  of  bread  toasted  on  one  side  only. 

Cheese  Ramekins 

Cut  stale  bread  in  slices  about  one 
inch  and  a  half  thick,  then  stamp  out  in 
rounds  to  fit  the  ramekins  to  be  used. 
For  six  or  eight  dishes,  beat  two  eggs, 
add  half  a  teaspoonful,  each,  of  salt  and 
paprika  and  one  cup  and  a  half  of  rich 
milk;  mix  thoroughly  and  pour,  little 
by  little,  over  the  bread  in  the  ramekins, 
until  the  bread  has  absorbed  all  it  will. 
Set  a  bit  of  butter  on  each  piece  of  bread, 
then  cover  the  bread  with  a  layer  of 
grated  or  fine-chopped  cheese  half  an 
inch  or  more  in  depth  and  dredge  with  a 
little  paprika.  Set  into  a  moderately 
heated  oven  to  "set"  the  custard  in  the 
bread  and  melt  the  cheese.  Serve  very 
hot  as  the  substantial  dish  at  luncheon 
or  supper. 
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Cheese  Fondu 

Melt  one  tablespoonful  of  butter  in 
one  cup  of  cooked  rice;  add  half  a  cup 
of  cheese  grated  or  cut  fine,  one-fourth 
a  teaspoonful,  each,  of  salt  and  paprika, 
two  egg-yolks  beaten  until  thick,  and 
two-thirds  a  cup  of  milk,  then  fold  in 
the  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  very  stiff 
and  turn  into  a  buttered  baking  dish. 
Let  cook  in  a  moderate  oven  about 
twenty-five  minutes.  Serve  hot  as  a 
luncheon  or  supper  dish  with  stewed 
apples  or  prunes  or  canned  fruit  or  with  a 
green  vegetable  salad. 

Tomato- and- Cucumber 
Salad 

Peel  choice,  chilled  tomatoes  and  cut 
them  in  slices;  pare  a  cucumber  with  a 
plain  and,  then,  with  a  fluted  knife,  and 
cut  it  in  thin  shces.  To  half  a  cup  of 
olive    oil    add    four    tablespoonfuls    of 


vinegar,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  then 
scrape  in  a  tablespoonful  or  more  of 
onion  juice  and  pulp;  mix  all  together 
thoroughly  and  pour  over  the  tomatoes 
and  cucumbers.  Lettuce,  cress  or  endive 
are  all  good  with  cucumbers  and  to- 
matoes. 

Baked  Bean  Timbales 

Press  one  cup  of  Boston  baked  beans 
through  a  puree  sieve;  add  half  a  cup 
of  soft  sifted  bread  crumbs,  one  tea- 
spoonful of  scraped  onion  pulp,  one 
teaspoonful  of  fine-chopped  parsley,  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  paprika,  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  tomato  puree,  one  table- 
spoonful of  tomato  catsup  and  two  eggs 
beaten  until  well  mixed.  Mix  all  together 
thoroughly  and  turn  into  buttered  tim- 
bale  molds  (a  single  pint  mold  may  be 
used) ;  let  bake  standing  on  many  folds 
of    paper    and    surrounded    by    boiling 


PHILADELPHIA  BUTTER  BUNS      (See  page  217) 
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water  until  firm  in  the  center,  (about 
twenty  minutes.)  Serve  hot,  turned 
from  the  molds,  with  either  a  brown  or  a 
tomato  sauce. 

Tomato  Sauce 

Melt  three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter; 
in  it  cook  three  tablespoonfuls  of  flour 
and  ane-fourth  a  teaspoonful,  each,  of 
salt  and  pepper;  add  one  cup  of  tomato 
puree  and  half  a  cup  of  rich  brown  broth, 
seasoned  with  vegetables  and  spices,  and 
stir  until  boiling. 

Curried  Vegetables 

Grate  the  flesh  of  half  a  cocoanut ;  add 
one  pint  of  milk  and  let  slowly  heat  in  a 
double  boiler  until  scalded;  strain 
through  a  cheesecloth,  pressing  out  all 


any  soup  stock  may  be  used  in  place  of 
the  milk. 

Lima  Bean  Salad 

Cook  one  cup  of  fresh  or  dried  Lima 
beans  until  tender  and  the  liquid  is 
evaporated.  Let  chill ;  mix  half  a  large, 
mild  onion  to  a  smooth  pulp;  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  fine-chopped  parsley,  a 
tablespoonful  of  fine-chopped  capers, 
two  tablespoonfuls,  each,  of  fine-chopped 
green  pepper  and  olives,  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful or  more  of  salt,  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
paprika,  one-third  a  cup  of  olive  oil  and 
one-fourth  a  cup  of  vinegar  and  pour 
over  the  chilled  beans.  Mix  all  thor- 
oughly and  turn  upon  a  chilled  serving 
dish.  Garnish  with  slices  ^of  pickled 
beet  and  sprigs  of  parsley. 


GINGERBREAD    (See  Query  No.  2728) 


the  liquid  possible.  Have  ready  one 
cup,  each,  of  kohl  rabi,  carrots  and  string 
beans,  cut  in  half -inch  cubes  and  cooked 
tender.  Melt  one-fourth  a  cup  of  butter; 
in  it  cook  half  an  onion,  peeled  and 
chopped,  until  softened  somewhat  and 
yellowed  slightly;  add  a  teaspoonful  of 
curry  powder,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  paprika  and  stir  until 
blended;  let  cool  a  little,  then  add  the 
cocoanut  milk  and  stir  until  boiling; 
add  the  vegetables,  a  teaspoonful  of 
sugar  and  a  tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice, 
mix  thoroughly  and  serve  with  roast  or 
boiled  meats  at  dinner  or  luncheon. 
Other  ccoked  vegetables  may  be  pre- 
pared in  the  same  way  and  beef  broth  or 


Creole  Rice 

Remove  the  stems  and  seeds  from  two 
red  peppers  and  chop  fine;  peel  a  large 
mild  onion  and  chop  it  fine;  chop  fine 
one-fourth  a  pound  of  lean  ham,  cooked 
or  raw  as  is  convenient.  Melt  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter  in  a  saucepan, 
add  the  pepper,  onion  and  ham  and  stir 
and  cook  without  discoloring  the  vege- 
tables until  the  m.oisture  is  absorbed. 
Add  one  cup  of  blanched  rice  and  stir 
and  cook  about  five  minutes,  then  add 
three  cups  of  beef  broth  or  stock  or  a 
teaspoonful  of  beef  extract  dissolved  in 
three  cups  of  boiling  water  and  let  cook, 
covered,  about  half  an  hour;  add  three 
or  four  tomatoes,   skinned   and  cut  in 
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small  pieces  and  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
cover  and  let  cook  until  the  grains  of 
rice  are  tender;  with  two  forks  stir  in 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  in  little 
bits;  let  stand  five  minutes,  covered. 
Serve  as  the  hearty  dish  at  luncheon  or 
supper. 

Lemon  Queens 

Beat  half  a  cup  of  butter  to  a  cream; 
gradually  beat  in  one  cup  of  granulated 
sugar,  then  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  four 
eggs,  the  grated  rind  of  a  lemon  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  lemon  juice.  Sift  to- 
gether one  cup  and  a  fourth  of  sifted 
pastry  flour  and  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful 
of  soda  and  beat  into  the  first  mixture; 
lastly,  beat  in  the  whites  of  four  eggs 
beaten  very  light.  Bake  in  fourteen 
small  cup- cake  tins  about  twenty-five 
minutes.       When    cold    decorate    with 

Boiled  Frosting 

Melt  three-fourths  a  cup  of  sugar 
in  one-fourth   a   cup    of  boiling   water; 


wash  down  the  inside  of  the  pan  to  re- 
move grains  of  sugar;  cover  and  let  boil 
three  minutes;  uncover  and  let  boil  to 
242  degrees  F.  Pour  in  a  fine  stream  on 
the  white  of  a  large  egg,  beaten  very  light. 

Scotch  Gingerbread 

Sift  together  two  cups  of  flour,  half  a 
cup  of  granulated  sugar,  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  soda,  one  teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder,  three-fourths  a  teaspoonful  of 
cinnamon,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  mace  or 
grated  nutmeg  and  one-fourth  a  tea- 
spoonful of  salt;  add  half  a  cup  of  small, 
seeded  raisins,  half  a  cup  of  sliced 
stem-ginger  (crystallized  or  preserved) 
and  one-fourth  a  cup  of  blanched  al- 
monds, chopped  very  fine.  Heat  half  a 
cup,  each,  of  molasses  and  butter  (or 
other  shortening)  to  the  boiling  point 
and  stir  into  the  dry  ingredients.  Lastly, 
beat  in  two  eggs  beaten  light  without 
separating.  Bake  in  a  loaf  one  hour  or 
in  a  sheet  half  an  hour.  The  oven  should 
be  of  moderate  heat. 


WHITE   CAKE,  MARSHMALLOW   FROSTING,  SPRINKLED    WITH    CHOPPED    PISTACHIO   NUTS 

(GREEN) 
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AMERICAN  COOKERY 


Hermits  (Miss  Latham) 

Soak  one  cup  of  seedless  raisins  over 
night,  then  drain.  Beat  half  a  cup  of 
butter  to  a  cream  and  gradually  beat  in 
one  cup  of  brown  sugar;  add  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  milk,  one  tablespoonful  of 
molasses,  two'  eggs  beaten  light,  the 
raisins  and  lastly,  two  cups  of  flour,  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  mace  and  two  and  one  half 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder  sifted  to- 
gether. Add  more  flour  if  needed  to 
make  a  dough  that  may  be  dropped 
from  a  spoon  and  will  not  spread  too 
much  in  baking.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven. 

Vassar's  Delight 

Soak  one-fourth  a  pound  of  prunes 
over-night  in  cold  water,  cook  until  tender 
and  cut  the  flesh  in  small  pieces  from 
the  stones,  discarding  the  stones;  add 
cocoanut  to  equal  half  the  measure  of 
the  prunes;  if  convenient  add  a  little 
cocoanut  milk,  and  one  or  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  orange  marmalade.  When 
boiling  stir  in  three-fourths  a  cup  of 
sugar  and  set  into  hot  water.  Beat  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter  to  a  cream; 
beat  in  two  egg-yolks,  one  after  the 
other,  and  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt  and  stir  and  cook  in  the  hot  prune 
mixture  until  the  egg  is  set.  Have  ready 
pufE  or  flaky  pastry  baked  over  small 
inverted  tins.  Fill  the  pastry  with  the 
prune  mixture.  Beat  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  very  light,  then  gradually  beat  in 
four  (level)  tablespoonfuls  of  granulated 


sugar  and  pipe  the  meringue  above  the 
filling  in  the  cases,  dredge  with  granu- 
lated sugar  and  let  bake  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  in  a  very  moderate  oven. 
Sprinkle  with  browned  cocoanut  shreds 
or  chopped  almonds  (browned).  Serve 
hot  or  cold. 

Steamed  Date  Pudding 

Sift  together  one  cup  of  whole  wheat 
flour,  half  a  cup  of  white  flour,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  teaspoonful  of 
soda  and  one  half  a  teaspoonful  of  mace. 
Beat  one  egg;  add  half  a  cup  of  mo- 
lasses, half  a  cup  of  milk,  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  melted  shortening  and  a 
cup  of  dates  stoned  and  cut  in  pieces. 
Mix  all  together  thoroughly  and  turn 
into  a  buttered  mold.  Steam  two  and 
one-half  hours.    Serve  hot  with 

Miss  Wilbur's  Hard  Sauce 

Beat  half  a  cup  of  butter  to  a  cream; 
gradually  beat  in  one  cup  and  a  fourth 
of  sifted  brown  sugar;  when  very  light 
and  creamy  beat  in  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  cream,  drop  by  drop,  and,  lastly,  one 
teaspoonful  of  vanilla  extract  and  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  lemon  extract.  For 
variety,  beat  in  one-fourth  a  cup  of 
sifted  date-pulp  and  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  ground  ginger. 

Choice  Popovers 

Break  three  eggs  into  a  bowl;  add 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one  cup, 
each,  of  milk  and  sifted  flour.  Beat 
until  smooth  with  a  Dover  egg  beater. 
Have  ready  a  hot  iron  muffin  pan;   but- 


VASSAR'S   DELIGHT 


SEASONABLE  AND  TESTED  RECIPES 


ter  it  thoroughly,  fill  the  cups  to  two- 
thirds  their  height  with  the  mixture. 
Set  into  a  hot  oven.  Bake  about 
thirty-five  minutes,  decreasing  the  heat 
after  the  popovers  are  well  puffed. 

Sally-Lunn  Muffins 

Mix  a  cake  of  compressed  yeast  in  half 
a  cup  of  lukewarm  water,  then  add  to  two 
cups  of  scalded  and  cooled  milk;  stir  in 
bread  flour  for  a  batter,  about  three  cups ; 
beat  very  thoroughly  five  or  six  minutes, 
then  cover  and  set  aside  out  of  draughts 
until  very  light  and  bubbly;  add  two 
well-beaten  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
one-third  a  cup  of  melted  shortening, 
one-third  a  cup  of  sugar  and  flour  enough 
for  a  soft  dough ;  a  dough  that  is  not  soft 
enough  to  pour  nor  stiff  enough  to  knead. 
Let  stand  covered  until  doubled  in  bulk. 
With  buttered  fingers  pull  off  pieces  of 
the  dough  of  the  same  size  and  work 
them  in  the  fingers  into  rounds.  Have 
well-buttered  muffin  rings  on  a  board 
dredged  with  flour ;  press  a  round  of  the 
dough  into  each,  cover  and  let  stand  to 
become  light ;  lift  dough  and  ring  with  a 
spatula  to  a  hot  well-oiled  griddle;  let 
bake  over  moderate  and  uniform  heat 
until  browned  on  one  side;  lift  with  the 
spatula  and  turn  ring  and  muffin  to 
brown  the  other  side.  When  baked, 
split,  toast,  spread  with  butter  and  serve 
at  once.  These  are  suitable  for  luncheon, 
supper  or  afternoon  tea. 

Philadelphia  Butter  Buns 

Soften  one  cake  of  compressed  yeast 
in  one-fourth  a  cup  of  lukewarm  water; 
add  one  cup  of  scalded  and  cooled  milk 
and  about  one  cup  and  a  half  of  bread 
flour  and  beat  all  together  until  smooth. 
Cover  and  set  out  of  draughts  to  become 
light.  Add  one-fourth  a  cup,  each,  of 
melted  shortening  and  sugar,  two  egg- 
yolks,  beaten  light,  one  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  grated  rind  of  one  lemon  and  bread 
flour  for  a  dough.     (About  three  cups  of 


flour  will  be  needed).  Knead  un 
smooth  and  elastic.  Cover  close  and  se 
aside  to  become  doubled  in  bulk.  Turn 
upside  down  on  a  board,  roll  into  a 
rectangular  sheet,  brush  over  with 
melted  butter,  dredge  with  one  or  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and  a  teaspoonful 
of  cinnamon,  then  sprinkle  with  half  a 
cup  of  currants  and  roll  as  a  jelly  roll. 
Cut  into  pieces  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  long.  The  dough  will  make 
about  twenty  pieces.  Cream  one-fourth 
a  cup  of  shortening;  beat  in  one-fourth 
a  cup  of  brown  sugar  and  spread  the 
mixture  on  the  inside  of  a  cast  iron  frying 
pan  of  suitable  size.  Let  stand  until 
doubled  in  bulk.  Bake  about  half  an 
hour.  The  sugar  and  butter  should 
glaze  the  bottom  of  the  buns.  Serve, 
turned  upside  down,  glazed  side  up. 

Chicken  and  Ham  Turnovers 

Chop  fine,  cold  cooked  chicken  and 
ham,  using  two-thirds  or  three-fourths 
chicken  to  one-fourth  or  one-third  ham. 
For  a  cup  and  one-fourth  of  meat,  pre- 
pare a  cup  of  sauce  (use  two  tablespoon- 
fuls, each,  butter  and  flour,  one-fourth 
teaspoonful,  each,  salt  and  pepper  and 
one  cup  liquid;  the  liquid  may  be  chicken 
broth,  or  chicken  broth  and  cream  or 
tomato  puree),  season  with  a  teaspoonful 
of  tomato  catsup  and  one-fourth  a  tea- 
spoonful of  Worcestershire  sauce,  and 
stir  in  the  meat.  Prepare  the  recipe  for 
"buttercup  biscuit"  or  a  rich  biscuit 
dough  in  which  the  yolk  of  an  egg  is 
used.  Roll  the  dough  quite  thin,  less 
than  half  an  inch,  and  cut  out  in  rounds 
about  flve  inches  in  diameter;  put  a 
spoonful  of  the  meat  preparation  on  one 
side  of  each  round,  brush  the  edge  with 
water  and  fold  the  other  side  of  the 
dough  over  the  meat,  press  the  edges 
together,  brush  the  top  with  egg  yolk, 
milk  or  shortening,  let  bake  about  twenty 
minutes.  Serve  with  or  without  sauce 
as  the  hearty  dish  for  luncheon  or  supper. 


Balanced  Menus  for  Week  in  October 


Breakfast 

Salt  Codfish  Balls 

Crumbed-and-Broiled  Tomatoes 

Golden  Cream  Muffins 

Sliced  Peaches        Toast         Cocoa       Coffee 

Dinner 

Chicken  Soup 

Roast  Leg  of  Lamb,  Breton  Style 

Spiced  Crabapple  Jelly 

Sliced  Tomatoes  and  Romaine,  French 

Dressing 

Yeast  Rolls  (reheated)  Princess  Pudding 

Moist  Gold  Cake  Half  Cups  Coffee 

Supper 

Deviled  Rabbit 

Heart  Stalks  of  Celery 

Cake  or  Anola  Wafers  Grape  Juice 


Breakfast 

Oatmeal,  Whole  Milk 

Creamed  Celery  on  Toast,  Poached  Eggs 

Doughnuts 

Orange-and- Pineapple  Marmalade 

Coffee  Cocoa 

Luncheon 

Cheese  Fondu 

Garden  Cress  and  Lettuce,    French  Dressing 

Sally  Lunn  Muffins,  Toasted  and  Buttered 

Blushing  Apples,  Orange  Sauce 

Orange  Cake 

Dinner 
Halibut  Baked  in  Tomato  Sauce 
Potatoes  Scalloped  with  Peppers 
Boiled  Chard,  Buttered 
Cranberry  Pie  Cheese 


Breakfast 

Breakfast 

Baked  Apples,  Thin  Cream 

Grapes 

Parsley  Omelet 

Broiled  Ham 

Crumb  Bread,  Toasted 

Potatoes  Hashed  in  Milk 

Yeast  Rolls,  Toasted        Coffee         Cocoa 

Fried  Apples                Dry  Toast 

Luncheon 

Delicate  Muffins 
Coffee                          Cocoa 

Fried  Sardines 
Baked  Beets,  Buttered 

Luncheon 

Crumb  Bread  and  Butter 

Cream  of  Celery  Soup 

Apple  Dumpling,  Hard  Sauce 

Mayonnaise  of  Halibut  and  Lettuce 

Tea 

Baking  Powder  Biscuit 

Dinner 

Delmonico  Pudding,  with  Peaches 

Mock  Bisque  Soup 

Dinner 

Cold  Roast  Leg  of  Lamb       Mashed  Potatoes 

Breaded  Lamb  Chops,  Baked 

Cauliflower,  Hollandaise  Sauce 

Stewed  Tomatoes 

Celery  Hearts 

Baked  Sweet  Potatoes 

Chocolate  Bavarian  Cream 

Blackberry  Sponge,  Cream  and  Sugar 

Vanilla  Wafers 

(Canned  Berries  and  Bread) 

Breakfast 

Breakfast 

Cream  of  Wheat,  Thin  Cream 

Creamed  Codfish 

Corned  Beef  Hash,  Eggs  Cooked  in  Shell 

Baked  Potatoes 

Pickled  Beets 

Breaded  Tomatoes,  Broiled  or  Baked 

Cream  Toast 

Crumb  Bread  and  Butter 

Coffee                          Cocoa 

Coffee                          Cocoa 

Luncheon 

Luncheon 

Lamb-and- Tomato  Soup 

Onions  Stuffed  with  Nuts,  Baked, 

^ 

^ 

Cheese  Ramekins 

Cream  Sauce 

Romaine,  French  Dressing 

Graham  Bread  and  Butter 

1 

Apple  Pie 

Steamed  Date  Pudding, 

Dinner 

Miss  Wilbur's  Hard  Sauce 

Cottage  Pie  (left  over  lamb) 

Dinner 

Curried  Vegetables 

Fresh  Fish  Chowder 

Sliced  Tomatoes,  French  Dressing 

Olives                     Pickles"                     Crackers 

Graham  Bread  and  Butter 

Frozen  Apricots 

Baked  Tapioca  Custard  Pudding 

Toasted  Bread  Sticks 

Vanilla  Sauce 

Cream  Cheese 

Breakfast 

Cream  of  Wheat,  Thin  Cream 

Eggs  Shirred  with  Crumbs 

and  Tomato  Sauce 

Spider  Cornea  ke 

French  Bread,  Toasted 

Stewed  Prunes  Coffee  Cocoa 


Luncheon 

Baked  Beans,  New  York 

Style 

Toasted  Tomato  Sandwich 

(mayonnaise) 

Tea 

Grapes 
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Dinner 

Round  Steak  in  Casserole 

Endive,  French  Dressing 

Boston  Brown  Bread,  Butter 

Squash  Pie 

Tea 


October  Breakfasts  for  Young  School  Children 

**  The  removal  of  the  predisposition  to  disease  is  the  most  thorough-going  way  of  making  all  infectious 
diseases  inpossible^ —  HUEPPE. 


I 

Corn  Puffs,  Whole  Milk 

Eggs  Cooked  in  the  Shell 

Graham  Bread  and  Butter 

Baked  Apples 

Milk 

II 

Oatmeal,  Whole  Milk 

French  Omelet 

Small  Baked  Potatoes 

Spider  Cornea ke        Apple  Sauce 

Milk 

III 

Cream  of  Wheat,  Whole  Milk 

N.  B.  C.  Zwieback 

Spider  Corncake,  reheated 

(Each)  One  Slice  Bacon     Orange  Marmalade 

Cocoa 


IV 

Puffed  Wheat,  Whole  Milk 

Corned  Beef-and-Potato  Hash 

Baked  Bananas 

Rye  Bread  and  Butter 

Milk 


Cream  of  Wheat,  Whole  Milk 
Eggs  Poached  in  Milk 
Graham  Bread,  Toasted 
Stewed  Crabapples 
Cocoa 

VI 

Oatmeal,  Whole  Milk 

Scrambled  Eggs 
German  Coffee  Cake 
Baked  Sweet  Apples  (reheated) 
Milk 


October  Breakfasts  for  Men  Commuters 


I 

Baked  Apples,  Thin  Cream 

Broiled  Bacon  Potatoes  Cooked  in  Milk 

Breakfast  Corn  Cake  (reheated) 

Coffee  Cake  (reheated)  Coffee 

II 

Grapes 
Cold  Boiled  Ham,  Sliced  Thin 

Grilled  Sweet  Potatoes 

French  Bread,  Toasted 
Golden  Cream  Muffins  Coffee 

III 

Corn  Puffs,  Whole  Milk 

Baked  Apples 

Frizzled  Dried  Beef 

White  Hashed  Potatoes 

Rye  Meal  Muffins 

Toast  Coffee 


Toast 


IV 

Scrambled  Eggs 
Broiled  Tomatoes 
Cornmeal  Muffins 

Marmalade         Coffee 

V 


Cream  of  Wheat,  Thin  Cream 

Corned  Beef-and-Potato  Hash 

Baked  Bananas 

Boston  Brown  Bread  Sliced  and  Reheated 

Dry  Toast  Coffee 

yi 

Fresh  Fish,  Broiled 
French  Fried  Potatoes 

Toast 

Baking  Powder  Biscuit 

Sliced  Peaches 

Coffee 


Bridge  Luncheons   (Buffet  Service) 


Chicken  Salad  in  Shells 

Lady  Finger  Rolls 
Sliced  Tomato  Sandwiches 
Hot  Baba,  Apricot  or  Rum  Sauce 

H 


Tea 


III 

.  Gnocchi  a  la  Romaine 

Lettuce  and  Tomatoes,  Mayonnaise  Dressing 

Parker  House  Rolls 

Grape  Juice,  Frappe 


Chaudfroid  of  Baked  Ham 

Sliced  Tomatoes  and  Endive, 

Thousand  Island  Salad  Dressing 

Baking  Powder  Biscuit 

Coffee  Peach  Sherbet  Almond  Bars 

V 
Brioche  Buns 
Cocoa,  Whipped  Cream 
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IV 

Chaudfroid  of  Chicken  Salad  in  Shells 

Quick  Yeast  Rolls 

Olives  Salted  Nuts 

Grapejuice  Parfait 

Sponge  Cake 


Salted  Nuts 


Apostles  of  the  New 

By  Eleanor  Robbins  Wilson 


THE  most  treasured  dish  in  my 
china-closet  is  a  piece  of  ex- 
quisite craftsmanship  given  to 
me  last  year  by  a  beloved  artist,  a  woman 
who,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years, 
designed,  painted,  and  fired  it  in  her 
own  kiln.  It  never  graces  my  table  but, 
like  the  Wonderful  Pitcher  of  childhood 
lore,  I  am  able  to  draw  from  it  far  more 
than  its  original  dontents.  To  me  it  is 
a  magic  dish,  full  of  the  charming 
personality  of  its  creator.  Beside  it  I 
place  the  work  of  the  ceramic  expert  of 
twenty,  ten  and  five  years  ago.  Each 
reflects  a  different  mode  of  treatment, 
and  perpetuates  the  style  and  design  of 
its  respective  moment.  But  this  latest 
acquisition  spells  progress.  And  that  is 
exactly  what  the  woman  who  made  it  has 
done.  Always  she  has  been  an  advanc- 
ing spirit, —  an  Apostle  of  the  New.  At 
this  stage  of  life's  journey,  her  eighty- 
two-year-old  heart  and  head  are  as 
keenly  alive  to  present  day  doings  as 
they  were  twenty-five  years  ago.  Sun- 
day evening  finds  her  an  enthusiastic 
listener  to  a  series  of  oratorios  now  in 
progress  in  her  home  city,  where,  oc- 
casionally, friends  still  share  the  rare 
entertainment  of  a  tea  in  her  attractive 
studio.  Consciously  or  unconsciously, 
I  believe  this  woman  has  captured  the 
prime  factors  of  success.  Early  in  life 
she  learned  to  find  supreme  enjoyment 
in  daily  work,  and  to  keep  the  gift  of 
living  in  a  state  of  flux.  And  one  has 
only  to  make  a  casual  observance  of 
elderly  friends  to  ascertain  how  rare 
this  is.  How  many  people  of  seventy 
years  of  age  can  be  found  that  have  not 


dammed  up  a  few  incidents  of  the  past 
where  all  current  events  are  lightly 
drowned?  How  many,  out  of  the  hard 
and  set  notions  of  middle-age,  have  not 
made  an  impregnable  bulwark  against 
all  modern  ideas  and  improvements? 
How  few,  indeed,  have  mastered  the 
subtle  art  of  holding  their  youth  by 
keeping  the  wonder  of  life  fresh  with  the 
joys  of  new  discoveries?  Or  in  the  words 
of  good,  old  Bob  Burdette  have  learned 
to  ''keep  sweet  and  keep  moving?" 

The  other  day  in  one  of  the  leading 
magazines  appeared  a  salient  bit  of 
testimony  from  a  woman  who  cajididly 
admits  that  she  will  never  see  her 
seventy-fifth  birthday  again,  but  adding, 
pertinently,  "no  one  who  knows  me  dares 
to  call  me.  an  old  lady."  And  then,  she 
proceeds  to  give  the  desired  recipe  for 
attaining  such  praiseworthy  results.  To 
the  tandem-like  rejuvenators  of  regular 
work  and  the  happy  trait  of  enjoying 
life  as  one  goes  along  she  ascribes  much. 
But,  in  her  case,  these  have  been  further 
supplemented  by  the  daily  practice  of 
simple  gymnastic  exercises  that  have 
aided  in  keeping  her  in  physical  trim. 
These  she  has  practiced  daily  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  as  a  result  finds 
herself  in  fine  fettle  "to  take  in  concerts 
and  theaters,  with  the  accompanying 
late  hours,  and  not  be  a  wreck  the  next 
day."  But  the  most  illuminating  part 
of  this  instructive  talk  was  revealed  in 
the  confession  that  she  learned  these 
exercises,  after  her  fiftieth  year,  from  a 
public  speaker  who  convinced  her  of 
their  merit.  All  of  which  proves  that 
one  of  the  most  significant  principles  of 
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life  is  the  receptive  attitude  of  mind, 
the  abiUty  to  accept  and  appropriate 
a  new  idea.  For,  without  question,  there 
are  quite  as  many  people  suffering  from 
hardening  of  the  mind  as  of  hardening 
of  the  arteries.  And,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  in  a  surprising  large  num.ber  of 
cases  the  form^er  is  the  forerunner  of  the 
latter. 

Nowhere  was  this  brought  home  to 
me  more  forcibly  than  a  few  years  ago 
when,  for  a  brief  interval,  I  journeyed 
through  certain  sections  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  mountains,  and  suddenly  but 
poignantly  sensed  the  aging  and  warping 
effect  of  illiteracy  on  the  lives  of  poor 
mountaineer  women.  Here  were  women 
in  the  prime  of  life,  gnarled  and  old  and 
worthless,  practically  relegated  to  the 
junk  heap  from  further  endeavor,  be- 
cause broken  in  body  through  excessive 
child-bearing  and  drudgery  in  fields  and 
lumber  camps. 

But  all  this  is  now  being  remedied  by 
the  Apostles  of  the  New,  the  educators 
with  true  missionary  spirit.  Here  and 
there  throughout  these  isolated  regions 
are  springing  up  the  famous  "Moonlight 
Schools."  And  into  the  form.er  stolid 
faces  of  these  humble  m.ountain  people  is 
gradually  creeping  the  light  of  a  vision. 
It  is  gratifying  to  record  that  in  no 
previous  year  has  North  Carolina  m^ade 
such  rapid  strides  toward  wiping  out 
illiteracy  as  in  the  twelve  months  just 
past.  This  also  is  the  pleasing  history 
of  Kentucky's  advancement,  brought  so 
favorably  into  the  light  through  the 
evangelic  work  of  J.  A.  Burns,  president 
of  Oneida  Institute  of  Kentucky,  who 
is  introducing  revolutionary  methods 
among  the  untaught  and  lawless  of  the 
Cumberlands.  And  what  greater  work 
may  there  be  than  that  which  sows  new 
hope  in  the  heart  of  the  young  and  adds 
usefulness  to  old  age? 

Indeed,  this  problem  of  how  to  extend 
the  period  of  usefulness  so  that  its  high- 
est worth  may  be  felt  in  advanced  years 
is,  or  should  be,  one  of  national  concern. 
On  every  side  we  may  see  the  lack  of 


wisdom  in  the  prematurely  wornout 
body.  So  far,  in  rallying  to  meet  the 
situation,  we  are  beginning  to  pass  laws 
to  limit  hours  of  labor  and  protect  child- 
hood. These  measures  should  not  only 
build  for  the  conservation  of  bodily 
strength,  but  encourage  telling  results 
in  mental  development.  Moreover,  let 
us  hope  that  the  full  reward  of  such 
policies  may  be  totaled  where  it  is  most 
needed  —  in  the  enrichment  of  age. 

Still,  we  must  admit  that  responsibil- 
ity in  this  matter  does  not  rest  entirely 
on  society.  It  is  up  to  us  as  individuals 
to  do  our  share  in  keeping  the  mind 
alert,  if  we  are  to  be  even  followers  of 
enterprising  ideals. 

Here  in  New  England,  it  is  a  common 
occurrence  to  hear  some  person  of  anti- 
quated notions  characterized  as  an  "old 
fogy."  In  fact,  it  is  such  a  familiar  type 
that  few  of  us  stop  to  realize  that  this 
representative  of  the  past  is  simply  a 
victim  of  his  own  mental  edict.  Some- 
where, back  in  the  game  of  life,  came  the 
call:  "Still  pond,  no  more  moving." 
And  he  hasn't  budged  a  peg  since.  Old 
fogyism,  be  it  known,  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  clamping  the  mind  to  cer- 
tain habits  of  thought,  and  refusing  to 
investigate  or  adopt  any  of  the  progres- 
sive measures  of  modernity.  It  is  a 
settled  course  of  action,  governed  by 
ignorance,  old-fashioned  opinions,  plus 
donkey  ism.  And  it  is  quite  as  prevalent 
among  the  "female  of  the  species"  as 
those  of  masculine  persuasion.  In  fact, 
all  of  us  who  feel  at  middle-age  that  "we 
have  the  number"  of  everything  worth- 
while and  are  taking  sort  of  a  mental 
rest-cure,  while  we  harvest  a  good  crop 
of  disapproving  wrinkles,  are  plainly  in 
danger  of  drifting  into  "fogydom." 

The  old  housekeeper  who  will  have 
none  of  the  new  housekeeping,  the  old 
cook  who  looks  askance  at  new  methods, 
the  old  homemaker  who  deliberately 
eschews  the  modern  point  of  view  are 
all  side-tracking  their  value  as  individ- 
uals. F  lestic  science,  like  John 
Brown's              ;  marching  on. 
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It  is  even  marching  into  the  women's 
prisons  and  laying  a  redeeming  hand  on 
the  unfortunate  inmates. 

Miss  Grace  Fuller,  superintendent  of 
women  at  an  Illinois  penitentiary,  an- 
other whole-souled  Apostle  of  the  New, 
has  worked  nothing  short  of  a  miracle 
by  introducing  up-to-date  domestic 
science  courses  for  the  inmates  of  that 
institution.  They  have  a  well-equipped 
classroom  where  Miss  Fuller,  who  is  the 
teacher  of  cookery,  supervises  the  cook- 
ing for  both  the  matrons'  dining-room 
and  for  the  inmates.  A  trained  nurse 
connected  with  the  prison  instructs  in 
sewing,  the  prisoners  taking  as  whole- 
some interest  in  the  making  of  their 
clothes  as  in  preparing  all  their  own  food. 
This  mode  of  precedure  has  been  instru- 
mental in  lifting  Joliet  to  the  rank  of  a 
model  prison,  and  succeeded  in  creating 
a  spirit  of  helpfulness  among  its  women 
that  is  unprecedented. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  telltale  straws 


that  show  how  the  winds  of  progress  are 
blowing.  Some  one  may  jocularly  re- 
mark that  these  all  come  from  the  South 
and  West.  Let  me  answer  with  a 
question.  Have  you  read  Dr.  Anna 
Howard  Shaw's  book,  "The  Story  of  a 
Pioneer?"  In  it  you  will  glimpse  the 
glorious  spirit  of  some  of  our  Eastern 
women,  to  say  nothing  of  the  illuminat- 
ing message  of  a  life-story  such  as  Dr. 
Shaw's.  The  recital  of  it  is  one  of  heart- 
gripping  interest.  From  the  early  strug- 
gling, log-cabin  days  in  the  Michigan 
forest,  on  through  poverty-shadowed 
college  days  to  the  ministry,  this  op- 
timistic little  woman  marches  forward, 
winning  hard-earned  achievement  after 
achievement.  Here,  indeed,  is  an  illus- 
trious example  of  the  Apostle  of  the  New, 
and  one  whose  influence  will  carry  far 
into  the  future.  For,  like  all  remarkable 
people  who  have  done  worthwhile  things, 
she  has  glorified  the  present  and  made 
use  of  it. 


Preserving  Eggs 

By  George  E.  Walsh 


SEVENTY-FIVE  per  cent  of  the 
eggs  that  find  their  way  into  our 
kitchens  in  the  winter  months  are 
cold-storage,  and  the  various  State  laws 
that  compel  dealers  to  label  eggs  thus  pre- 
served with  the  words  "storage",  "refri- 
gerated" or  "preserved",  have  gradually 
accustomed  the  public  to  their  use.  They 
were  eaten  before  just  as  much  as  to- 
day, but  under  the  mistaken  impression 
that  they  were  fresh  or  strictly  fresh. 
The  general  recognition  of  the  value  of 
cold-storage  eggs  has  thus  greatly  les- 
sened misbranding,  and  the  consequent 
payment  of  unduly  high  prices  for  them. 
As  a  matter  of  economy,  the  preser- 
vation of  eggs  for  home  consumption 
should  be  encouraged  as  much  as  the 
home-preservation    of    fruits    and    veg- 


etables in  their  season  of  abundance. 
The  process  is  simpler,  and  the  saving 
much  greater.  For  instance,  for  fresh 
eggs  in  spring  and  summer  that  sell  for 
seventeen  to  twenty-two  cents  per  dozen, 
you  pay  from  thirty  to  forty-five  cents 
per  dozen  when  they  come  out  of  the  cold 
storage  house.  The  price  depends  upon 
their  quality  and  the  general  abundance 
of  eggs,  both  fresh  and  in  storage. 

The  method  of  preserving  fresh  eggs 
in  the  summer  for  the  winter  season  does 
not  require  any  cold-storage  plant,  nor 
any  expensive  equipments.  A  few  stone 
jars  or  crocks  holding  about  four  gallons, 
and  an  investment  of  perhaps  a  dollar  in 
sodium  silicate  or  water  glass,  as  it  is 
more  commonly  called,  are  all  the  prep- 
aration needed.     Water  glass  practically 
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seals  up  the  pores  in  the  egg  shells,  keep- 
ing outside  air  from  entering,  and  that  is 
all  that  is  needed.  Water  glass  costs 
about  forty  cents  a  pound,  and  that  will 
be  sufficient  to  make  ten  gallons  of  the 
preserving  solution.  To  every  nine 
parts  of  water  add  one  of  water  glass,  and 
the  ten  per  cent  solution  is  ready  to  pour 
into  the  crock  filled  with  eggs.  Before 
doing  this  the  crock  should  be  thoroughly 
scalded  and  cleaned,  and  then  the  water 
should  be  boiled  and  cooled  off  before 
adding  the  water  glass. 

Many  who  have  tried  water  glass  sol- 
ution for  keeping  eggs  have  failed  or  had 
indifferent  success  because  of  the  quality 
of  eggs  used  in  the  first  place.  An  egg 
that  isn't  strictly  fresh  cannot  come  out- 
of  the  preserving  fluid  fresh.  Only  the 
uncontaminated  eggs  can  be  kept  well, 
and  infertile  eggs  are  better  for  this  pur- 
pose than  the  fertile  ones.  The  latter 
are  more  apt  to  spoil  on  your  hands. 

One  should  not  trust  to  the  word  of  a 
dealer,  not  even  the  farmer  or  egg-pro- 
ducer, that  his  eggs  are  strictly  fresh. 
They  may  not  be  more  than  a  week  old, 
and  yet  be  stale.  Exposure  to  heat  in 
summer  will  make  an  egg  a  week  old 
staler  than  one  laid  in  winter  and  kept 
two  weeks.  Whether  you  buy  your  eggs 
for  preserving  for  winter  use  or  raise 
them  yourself,  every  one  should  be  tested 
or  candled  before  it  is  dropped  in  the 
solution.  This  is  so  simple  an  operation 
that  any  one  can  test  eggs  at  the  rate  of 
a  dozen  a  minute.  Take  a  cardboard  or 
wooden  box,  and  cut  a  hole  through  it 
half  an  inch  in  diameter.  Place  it  in  a 
dark  room,  and  put  a  candle  behind  it. 
Then  hold  each  egg  up  to  the  front  of  the 
hole,  and  look  through  it  at  the  candle 
light.  You  can  readily  detect  any  spots, 
blood  strings  or  other  signs  of  staleness. 
Those  that  look  perfectly  clear  should  be 
dropped  in  the  water  glass  solution,  and 
all  that  show  spots  or  strings  should  be 
used  for  cooking  at  once. 

One  other  point  that  should  be  ob- 
served. Eggs  laid  away  in  water  glass 
with  the  small  end  down  will  keep  better 


than  those  stood  on  the  big  end  or  laid  on 
their  sides.  Another  point  is,  never 
wash  the  shell  of  the  egg  before  preserv- 
ing it,  and  yet  you  must  not  have  dirty 
eggs.  These  should  be  discarded,  and 
used  for  immediate  cooking  purposes. 
Only  hard,  smooth-shelled  eggs  should  be 
selected.  Thin,  brittle-shelled  eggs  are 
liable  to  crack,  and  their  contents  mixing 
with  the  preserving  solution  contaminate 
it  and  in  time  spoil  all  the  other  eggs. 
One  cracked  egg  in  a  jar  may  thus  spoil 
the  whole  batch.  Great  care  must  be 
exercised,  as  a  consequence,  in  laying 
them  in  the  crock  carefully  to  avoid 
cracking. 

A  four  gallon  crock,  costing  about 
seventy-five  cents,  will  hold  about  ten 
dozen  eggs.  Smaller  sizes  or  a  number 
of  different  sized  crocks  can  be  used  so 
the  home  supply  is  always  ready  for  use 
without  disturbing  the  rest.  The  crocks 
should  be  stored  away  in  a  cool,  dry, 
dark  room,  with  covers  tightly  put  on  top 
to  prevent  evaporation  of  the  solution. 
A  certain  amount  of  evaporation  will  go 
on,  however,  in  spite  of  the  tight  cover, 
and  to  guard  against  failure  the  liquid 
may  have  to  be  renewed  a  little  once 
every  two  or  three  months.  The  eggs 
must  be  kept  completely  covered  with 
the  liquid  at  all  times.  If  they  are  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  they  will  quickly  absorb 
it,  and  decay  begin.  In  using  them,  one 
jar  at  a  time  should  be  tapped  until  all 
the  eggs  are  used  up  before  another  is 
opened. 

Eggs  packed  away  in  a  ten  per  cent 
water-glass  solution  will  keep  sweet  and 
fresh  from  nine  months  to  a  year.  The 
housewife  should  preserve  in  spring  and 
summer  only  just  enough  to  supply  the 
table  until  the  following  season.  None 
should  be  carried  over.  The  crocks 
should  then  be  cleaned  and  aired  out  for 
the  new  season's  supply.  When  re- 
moved from  the  solution  the  eggs  should 
be  used  within  a  day  or  two.  It  is  better 
not  to  remove  them  until  actually 
needed. 

The  dislike  for  anything  except  strictly 
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fresh  eggs  still  makes  many  people  refuse 
to  serve  storage  eggs  on  the  table,  but 
they  do  use  them  for  cooking  purposes. 
It  is  true  that  many  of  the  eggs  preserved 
in  water  glass  have  a  muddy  appearance, 
and  the  albumen  is  slightly  more  watery 
and  the  yolks  will  not  stand  up  so  well  as 
in  fresh  eggs.  But  this  does  not  injure 
their  quality.  However,  when  used  for 
cooking,  these  defects  will  not  be  no- 
ticed. You  can  pay  fancy  prices  in 
winter  for  eggs  served  on  the  table,  and 
still  save  a  great  deal  by  using  preserved 
eggs  for  all  cooking.  One  can  save 
easily  ten  cents  a  dozen  or  more  by  pre- 
serving eggs  at  home. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  lay  down  in  the 
solution  all  your  eggS  at  once,  but  pre- 
serve a  few  every  time  you  can  buy  a  lot 
of  strictly  fresh  eggs.  You  may  have 
only  a  few  dozen  to  begin  with,  and  then 
the  others  can  be  put  in  the  same  crock 
on  top  of  the  others  as  you  gather  them, 
adding  a  little  more  solution  to  keep 
them  all  covered.  If  you  have  a  reli- 
able farmer  who  can  supply  you  with 
more  fresh  eggs  in  the  season  of  plenty 
than  you  eat,  pack  away  a  few  each  week 
through  the  summer  until  you  have  the 
full  supply  needed  for  winter. 

Remember  it  does  not  pay  to  preserve 
stale  eggs,  nor  cracked  or  thin-shelled 
ones.  Washed  eggs  are  nearly  as  bad, 
for  the  water  opens  the  pores  and  admits 
the  water-glass  solution  to  the  contents 
inside.  If  these  few  points  are  kept 
within  mind,  and  reasonable  care  is  exer- 
cised in  packing  them  away,  there  is  no 
reason  why  one  should  not  eat  eggs  in 
winter  that  cost  only  seventeen  to  twenty- 
two  cents  a  dozen  instead  of  thirty  to 
forty-five  cents.  And  your  home-pre- 
served storage  eggs  will  in  the  long  run 
prove  fresher  and  sweeter  than  those  you 
purchase   in   the   open   market.     To    a 


certain  extent  dealers  make  a  practice  of 
adding  one  or  two  seconds  or  thirds  to 
every  dozen  good  storage  eggs,  thus 
working  off  gradually  the  inferior  ones 
they  may  have  on  hand.  They  must 
have  a  certain  amount  of  these  stale  eggs, 
for  gathering  their  supply  from  widely 
separated  regions  they  cannot  exercise 
the  same  scrutiny  and  selection  of  good 
eggs  as  the  housewife.  They  cannot 
afford  to  destroy  such  inferior  eggs,  and 
many  of  them  find  their  way  into  the 
general  market  supply. 

Preserving  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
has  become  one  of  the  most  common  of 
our  household  industries,  and  few  who 
can  get  a  good  supply  of  raw  material  in 
the  season  of  abundance  neglect  it.  Yet 
not  one  in  a  hundred  attempts  to  pre- 
serve a  supply  of  eggs.  They  depend 
upon  the  uncertainty  of  the  dealers  who 
buy  up  eggs  wholesale  in  spring  and 
summer  and  pack  them  away  in  cold- 
storage  for  winter  use.  And  every 
winter  the  cry  goes  up  that  prices  for 
eggs,  cold-storage  included,  are  out- 
rageously high.  We  read,  then,  of  an 
egg-trust,  and  a  corner  in  eggs,  much  to 
our  indignation.  The  way  to  combat 
that  is  not  to  wait  until  the  hens  are 
taking  a  vacation,  but  buy  up  the  eggs 
in  the  season  of  plenty,  and  preserve 
them  for  future  use.  If  this  were  more 
widely  done,  the  prices  of  eggs  would  be 
better  regulated  and  there  would  be  less 
said  and  written  about  egg-trusts. 

The  average  family  uses  between  four 
and  five  dozen  eggs  a  week.  By  saving 
only  ten  cents  a  dozen  one  would  save  in 
the  course  of  the  year  enough  to  buy  a 
few  extra  tons  of  coal  or  a  new  winter 
suit  of  clothes.  Does  it  pay?  Un- 
doubtedly it  does,  when  we  consider  the 
small  amount  of  work  and  investment 
required. 


Bread  by  the  Wayside 

By  Aubrey  Fullerton 


SOME  of  the  quaintest  and  simplest 
kitchens  in  all  America  are  in  the 
homes  of  the  French  Canadian 
inhabitants,  and  in  those  kitchens  very 
good  cooking  is  done,  even  to  this  day, 
according  to  the  methods  and  tastes  of 
long-ago.  It  matters  little  to  the  con- 
tented housewives  of  habitant-land  what 
contrivances  and  s^^stems  are  in  vogue 
elsewhere;  their  own  ways  of  doing 
things,  and  their  own  domestic  equip- 
ments, are  still  good  enough  for  all  but 
the  very  ambitious  and  curious-minded 
ones. 

French  Canada  means  more  partic- 
ularly the  province  of  Quebec,  a  large 
proportion  of  whose  population  is  of 
French  blood,  tracing  back  to  the  first 
European  settlers  in  the  upper  part  of 
America.  Certain  districts  of  Quebec 
are  still  almost  entirely  peopled  by  these 
French-speaking  folk,  who  have  pre- 
served very  carefully  and  interestingly 
not  only  the  language  but  the  customs 
of  their  fathers.  The  housewives,  gen- 
erally speaking,  have  preserved  the 
customs  of  their  mothers,  to  whom  a 
model  kitchen  of  today  would  have  been 
past  comprehension. 

To  see  these  French  Canadian  habitant 
hom^es  in  their  truest  simplicity  and  old- 
fashionedness,  one  must  go  to  some  of 
the  back-country  villages  along  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  or,  still  better,  to 
the  Gaspe  district,  where  Quebec  runs 
out  to  the  Atlantic.  Life  goes  quietly 
there,  untroubled  by  the  frills  and 
innovations  of  modern  society.  The 
people  are  content  with  what  they  have, 
and  are  disposed  rather  to  pity  than 
envy  the  dwellers  in  cities,  contriving 
wonderfully  well  to  enjoy  their  own 
more  simple  homes  and  companionships. 
For  the  sake  of  neighborliness  they  live 
as  close  together  as  possible,  and  front 


their  houses  on  the  highway,  where  they 
may  see  the  comings  and  goings  of  their 
friends. 

One  of  the  popular  institutions  that 
these  country-folk  retain  from  early 
colonial  days  is  the  outdoor  bake-oven. 
It  may  still  be  seen  in  more  or  less 
general  use  throughout  rural  Quebec, 
despite  the  fact  that  stoves  and  ranges 
are  now  installed  in  all  the  habitant 
homes;  for  there  are  ways  in  which  an 
outdoor  oven  far  excels  any  indoor  con- 
trivance, weather  and  wind  permitting. 
It  is  usually  a  round-topped  structure, 
built  of  stone  or  brick  from  the  ground 
up,  or  with  a  heavy  base  of  hardwood 
logs.  The  top  is  covered  with  clay  or 
lime  plaster,  and  sometimes  the  whole 
is  roofed  in  with  a  rude  shelter  of  boards, 
for  the  comfort  of  the  cook. 

The  oven  itself  is  an  arched  hole 
running  through  this  construction,  with 
a  floor  of  smooth,  fiat  stones  or  bricks, 
and  an  iron  door.  On  baking  day  a 
wood  fire  is  built  in,  not  under,  the 
oven,  and  left  to  burn  until  the  bricks 
are  thoroughly  heated.  The  embers 
are  then  drawn  out,  the  oven  carefully 
cleaned  with  scraper  and  broom,  and 
the  lumps  of  dough  placed  directly  upon 
the  brick  floor.  It  takes  experience 
and  housewifely  ability  to  judge  when 
there  is  precisely  the  right  amount  of 
heat  •  in  such  an  oven,  but  a  rule  in 
habitant  cookery  is  to  build  a  fire  big 
enough  to  over-heat  it,  and  then  to  let 
it  cool  till  Madame  can  hold  her  bare 
arm  inside  the  door  while  she  counts 
twenty.  At  that  temperature  a  batch 
of  bread  will  bake  to  a  good  brown-crust 
consistency  without  further  attention 
except  an  occasional  shifting  of  the 
loaves  with  a  long  wooden  shovel. 
Many  of  the  ovens  will  hold  two  or 
three    dozen    loaves,    each,    and    since 
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French  Canadian  families  are  prover- 
bially large,  bakings  of  that  size  are  not 
at  all  exceptional. 

It  is  rather  pleasant  to  see,  as  one 
passes  along  the  public  highway,  the 
blazing  fires  inside  the  great  brick  ovens, 
in  process  of  heating  up,  or  to  smell  the 
savors  of  the  browning  bread.  As 
likely  as  not,  too,  the  cook  herself  will 
be  there,  watching  over  her  baking,  or 
perhaps  putting  it  in  or  taking  it  out, 
or  else  chatting  leisurely  with  a  neighbor. 
When  she  finally  removes  the  finished 
product,  one  may  be  very  siu-e  that  it  is 
good,  substantial  bread  that  will  stand 
the  tests  of  family  use.  It  is  apt  to  be 
a  bit  solid,  but  sweet  and  wholesome, 
with  a  flavor  that  no  other  oven  than 
one  of  brick  can  impart. 

Habitant  kitchens  are  in  keeping  with 
their  primitive  cookery.  To  be  sure, 
new  houses  with  some  measure  of  modern 
convenience  are  being  built  from  time 
to  time,  but  the  typical  French  Canadian 
dwelling  is  still  simple  and  quaint  as  one 
would  wish.  There  is  an  air  of  old-time 
leisure  about  it,  and  in  its  kitchen  the 
implements  of  human  life  are  pleasantly 
cluttered,  regardless  of  rule  or  system. 
To  this  day  the  habitant  housewife 
spins,  and  weaves,  and  knits  as  her  fore- 
mothers  did  in  days  of  old,  and  from 


the  family  workroom  at  the  rear  of  her 
house  are  turned  out  garments  of  home- 
spun, blankets  of  thick  home-grown 
wool,  and  home-dyed,  home-woven 
carpets  of  ingenious  design  and  coloring. 
If  any  women  in  America  are  independ- 
ent of  the  department  store,  they  are  the 
French  Canadian  women  of  Gaspe  and 
thereabouts. 

Some  of  the  habitant  housekeepers 
have  a  floor-scrubbing  method  that  has 
much  to  commend  it.  They  inherited 
it  as  one  of  many  domestic  traditions, 
and  though  not  so  generally  made  use 
of  as  the  outdoor  baking  it  is  quite  as 
time-honored  and  even  more  simple  in 
theory.  Instead  of  scrubbing-brushes, 
use  spruce  branches  —  that  is  the  recipe. 
Spread  the  suds  as  you  please,  and 
swash  them  about  with  the  green  boughs, 
which  may  be  replaced  with  fresh  ones 
when  they  become  worn  and  limp. 
The  result  is  not  only  cleanliness  but 
fragrance,  a  spicy,  woodsy  smell  that 
lingers  for  several  days  and  makes  even 
a  musty  kitchen  strangely  sweet. 
Perhaps  it  would  not  fit  so  well  into 
housekeeping  conditions  outside  of 
habitant-land,  but  there  this  old- 
fashioned  way  of  cleansing  a  floor  seems 
to  correspond  with  everything  else,  and 
is  in  common  use. 


WE  have  no  book  in  which  is  re- 
corded the   names  of  the   "well 
born." 

We  have  no  fixed  standards  of  quality 
in  human  stock. 

But  a  new  day  is  dawning.  Eugenics 
will  create  a  new  and  improved  human 
race. 

"Registered"  men  and  women,  a  new 
aristocracy  —  an  aristocracy  of  health 
and  biologic  fitness  will  soon  challenge 
the  admiration  of  the  world  and  become 
the  founders  of  the  new  race  of  man. 

J.  H.  Kellogg,  M.  D. 
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and 
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Contributions  to  this  department  will  be  gladly  received.     Accepted  items  will  be 
paid  for  at  reasonable  rates. 


Lighting  the  Dining  Room 

WE  have  gone  through  various 
stages  of  lighting  the  dining- 
room.  Some  of  us  can  remem- 
ber when  the  last  word  in  table  illumina- 
tion was  the  hanging  lamp  with  the  flower, 
bird,  or  snow-scene  decorated  shade  and 
a  row  of  glass  prisms  hanging  from  a 
brass  band  or  frame  that  held  it.  With 
the  more  common  use  of  gas  and  electric- 
ity, chandeliers,  and  electroliers  of  vary- 
ing types  of  omateness  successively  held 
sway.  These  gradually  grew  into  the 
mammoth  dome,  which  was  hung  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  chandelier  and 
gave  a  softened  light  that  shone  through 
art  glass  of  colors  supposed  to  harmonize 
with  the  decorations  of  the  room.  Some 
of  these  domes  were  barbaric,  while 
others  were  very  elaborate  and  expen- 
sive, embodying  cut  glass,  bronze,  and 
other  artistic  decorative  features  har- 
moniously blended  in  their  make-up. 
It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  dome 
will  entirely  disappear  from  view,  for  if 
chosen  in  good  taste  it  added  a  note  of 
elegance  and  was  a  striking  piece  of 
furniture  in  the  dining-room. 

The  objection  to  the  dome  is  that  it 
concentrates  the  light  too  strongly  upon 
the  table  beneath,  throwing  anything 
out  of  its  immediate  range  into  sharp, 
contrasting  shadows.  Youth  and  beauty 
are  made  more  beautiful  and  age  is  in- 
clined to  take  on  added  years.  Besides 
this,  the  corners  of  the  room  are  left  quite 
dark,  unless  other  lights  are  turned  on 
and  these  have  a  tendency  to  detract  from 
the  beauty  of  the  center  illumination. 


To  meet  these  objections,  a  new  light- 
ing system  was  finally  devised  on  quite 
the  opposite  principle  to  that  of  the 
dome.  In  fact,  it  often  happens  that  the 
last  step  of  mechanical  perfection  is 
directly  opposite  in  principle  to  the 
accepted  mode,  showing  that  the  human 
mind  is  exceedingly  apt  to  begin  at  the 
point  nearest  and  work  back  gradually 
to  the  logical  beginning.  In  the  Indirect 
Lighting  System  the  light  is  shaded  from 
beneath  and  carries  its  lighting  fixtures 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  inverted  dome. 
This  inverted  portion  is  transparent  and 
lacking  in  the  resplendence  of  color  that 
the  dome  boasts.  The  light  shines  softly 
through  so  that  all  seated  at  the  table 
are  revealed  at  their  best  and  the  cor- 
ners of  the  room  are  pleasantly  bright 
with  the  same  soft  glow.  This  light 
approximates  daylight  more  nearly 
than  any  of  the  previous  types  of 
fixtures. 

There  is  something  quaintly  charming 
about  lighting  a  dining-room  with  can- 
dles. In  themselves  they  add  a  touch 
of  delightful  hospitality  difficult  for 
modern  lighting  to  approach.  Slender 
candle  sticks  and  more  elaborate  candel- 
abra, with  their  glimmering  points  of 
softened  shade  or  open  lights,  are 
especially  pleasing.  It  often  pleases  the 
evening  hostess  to  usher  her  guests  to  a 
dining-room  that  is  lighted  only  with 
candles  placed  about  in  sufficient  pro- 
fusion to  answer  the  purpose  nicely. 
Later  other  lights  are  turned  on  and  the 
candles  are  removed  at  the  first  indica- 
tion of  dripping  or  smoking. 

The  lighting  of  the  dining-room  is  an 
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important  matter  as  its  success  adds  so 
much  to  the  pleasure  of  all  refreshment 
partaken  of  by  artificial  light.  What- 
ever the  style  of  lighting  fixtures,  they 
should  be  immaculately  cared  for.  Even 
in  homes  that  have  careful  housewives 
at  the  head,  dusty  fixtures  are  some- 
times seen,  perhaps  because  they  are 
hard  to  reach.  All  the  parts  should  be 
beautifully  clean  at  all  times.  Some- 
tiraes  a  small  expense  in  the  way  of 
relacquering  or  re-finishing  some  part  will 
add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole. 
In  homes  where  old-fashioned  fixtures 
harmonize  with  the  type  of  architecture 
and  furnishings,  it  is  quite  possible  to 
have  these  wired  for  electricity  at  small 
expense.  The  skilful  lighting  of  the 
dining-room  adds  greatly  to  the  homey 
enjoyment  of  that  room,  which  is  a 
matter  not  to  be  overlooked,  for  the 
dining-room  is  used  at  least  three  times 
a  day  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days 
in  the  year  and  contributes  much  to  the 
health,  harmony,  and  general  efficiency 
of  the  members  of  the  family,  so  let  us 
obey  intelligently  the  command  "Let 
there  be  light!"  D.  W. 

*  *  * 

Keeping  Eggs 

THE  following  is  a  very  simple  way 
of  keeping  eggs  through  the  winter 
that  is  used  by  many  "old  fash- 
ioned" people.  An  elderly  lady  said  a 
short  time  ago  that  in  all  her  thirty  years 
experience  in  keeping  eggs,  and  she  puts 
down  at  least  fifteen  dozen  in  this  way, 
not  more  than  three  or  four  go  bad  each 
year. 

First,  have  arranged  in  the  cellar  a 
shelf  in  which  holes  are  bored  so  as  to 
hold  t'he  eggs  upright  when  set  on  the 
small  ends.  Take  perfectly  fresh  eggs 
and  immerse  them  in  melted  suet  so 
that  every  egg  is  thinly  coated.  Do  not 
keep  them  in  the  suet  so  long  that  they 
will  have  a  thick,  greasy,  uneven  coating, 
nor  in  suet  that  is  so  hot  that  they  will 
cook.  If  the  eggs  are  then  set  on  end 
in  the  holes  of  the  shelf  and  not  handled 


so  as  to  break  the  coating,  they  will  keep 
through  the  winter  in  the  best  of  shape. 
It  might  be  added  that,  if  rats  are 
likely  to  come  into  the  cellar,  a  good 
protection  to  the  shelf  is  a  cage-like 
arrangement  of  wire  mosquito  netting 
with  the  top  hinged  so  that  the  eggs 
may  be  taken  out  without  disturbing 
what  you  do  not  wish  to  use.  If  the 
door  be  in  the  front  center,  your  sleeve 
might  remove  enough  of  the  suet  cover- 
ing to  spoil  the  eggs.  B.  M.  P. 

*  *  * 

Of  Sweet  Herbs 

HAVE  you  ever,  in  the  sunny  days 
of  autumn,  stepped  into  your 
garden  and  gathered  sweet  herbs  ? 

Have  you  gathered  thyme  and  mar- 
joram in  generous  bunches,  mint  and 
parsley  by  the  armful, 

Green,  fresh,  aromatic  and  persuasive, 

Each  leaf  full  of  necessary  moisture 
sucked  from  the  soil. 

Each  leaf  a  storehouse  for  wonderful 
essences,  manufactured  in  sun  and  rain? 

Have  you  dried  these  garnered 
branches  slowly  and  carefully,  that  the 
flavor  be  kept  for  the  long  mnter? 

Have  you  tied  up  little  bags  of  laven- 
der flowers  to  rest  with  your  linen? 

Have  you  cut  a  spray  of  lemon  ver- 
bena and  wrapped  it  with  your  clothing  ? 

If  you  have  never  done  these  things. 

If  you  have  never  bruised  these 
scented  leaves  between  living  fingers. 

Then  you  have  missed  one  of  th^ 
brightest  days  among  the  sunny  days 
of  autumn.  M.  O.  B. 

*  *  * 

Helpful  Hints 

1.  To  keep  steak  tender,  do  not  salt 
it  until  it  is  ready  to  be  placed  upon  the 
platter  for  serving.    ■ 

2.  Add  a  little  sugar  to  peas  and  corn 
(both  new  and  canned) ;  it  will  improve 
flavor. 

3.  In  creaming  butter  and  sugar  for 
a  cake,  if  a  little  cold  water  is  added  it 
will  cream  twice  as  quickly. 
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4.  When  dough  for  a  cake  is  being 
placed  into  the  tins  for  baking,  push  the 
dough  up  well  into  the  corners  of  the 
tin  so  the  cake  will  be  even  after  it  is 
baked.  G.  W.  G. 

*    *    * 

Afternoon  Tea  Not  a  New  Fashion 
in  America 

IT  is  sometimes  said  that  afternoon 
tea  is  a  custom  copied  from  England 
and  that  it  is  a  recent  one.  Would  it 
not  be  truer  to  say  that  it  is  an  old- 
time  custom  that  lapsed  for  a  genera- 
tion? 

An  old  lady  used  to  tell  the  writer, 
when  she  was  a  child,  many  stories  of- 
by-gone  years  and  people  of  a  country 
town  about  thirty  miles  from  Boston. 

Among  other  things  described  as 
customary  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  the  afternoon 
tea.  She  told  how  the  village  doctor's 
wife,  "Mrs.  Dr.  B," — funny  way  of 
designating  the  wife  of  a  professional 
man,  — used  to  drive  over  to  see  her 
mother  and  take  tea.  She  arrived  in  a 
chaise  with  a  family  horse  that  could  be 
trusted  to  hold  up  the  thills  borne  down 
by  a  number  of  children  tucked  in  about 
her  feet.  These  children,  without  whom 
she  could  not  have  left  home,  were 
turned  loose  to  romp  with  other  children 
while  the  two  mothers  sat  down  for  a 
long  talk, — principall;^'  about  church  and 
neighborhood  news.  Presently,  "Mrs. 
Dr.  B."  would  say,  "Now  Sister  Patty, 
let's  have  a  snapping  dish  of  tea." 

The  best  china  was  set  out,  and  bread 
and  butter  or  some  nice  jumbles  and 
jam;  and  soon  the  "snapping  cup  of  tea," 
oft  repeated,  made  the  tongues  even 
more  active,  until  the  visit  became  pro- 
longed. Finally,  the  thought  of  ap- 
proaching sunset,  and  a  family  meal 
awaiting  at  the  village  two  miles  away 
over  the  hills,  would  make  "Mrs.  Dr.  B." 
call  her  romping  brood  to  the  old  chaise. 
Then  stowing  away  the  children,  with 
added  farewells  and  words  called  back 
about  some  recipe,  or  a  reminder  about 


returning  the  visit  soon  and  having  tea, 
the  friends  parted. 

In  houses  a  generation  or  two  older 
than  that,  built  in  Colonial  times,  the 
corner  cupboard,  or  "beau-fat,"  as  such 
were  called  in  incorrect  French,  are  to 
be  seen.  These  were  filled  with  the 
best  china  and  the  precious  tea-caddy; 
for  tea  then  meant  far  more  than  we 
often  realize,  unless  we  recall  its  over- 
throw in  Boston  Harbor  because  of 
excessive  taxation.  J-  D-  C. 


Tea 

In  life  there's  many  a  pleasure, 
A  bliss  for  every  bane, 
Ay,  measure  take  for  measure, 
There's  more  of  joy  than  rain. 
In  thinking,  yes,  and  drinking 
Great  solace  there  may  be; 

And  sweeter  draught 

Was  never  quaft 
Than  just  a  cup  of  Tea. 

Bards  sing  Amontillado, 
And  this  a  regal  wine, 
A  touch  of  Eldorado 
Thrills  through  the  lordly  vine. 
Oporto  and  Chianti  — 
In  Champagne,  too,  there's  glee; 
But  oh,  next  day  — 
Take  it  away! 
Bring  me  a  pot  of  Tea. 

Whenever  I  am  tristful 
And  everything  goes  wrong; 
Or  if  just  merely  wistful, 
For  vanished  days  I  long, 
I  seek  for  no  magician, 
I  have  to  pay  no  fee 

For  all  comes  back 

On  memory's  track 
Across  a  cup  of  Tea. 

Decembertide  or  Maytime 

Neath  murky  skies  or  clear. 

At  evensong,  in  daytime 

At  any  time  of  year. 

When  gay,  it  makes  me  gayer, 

If  sad  it  makes  me  see 
Hope's  rainbow  hue, 
That  heavenly  brew 
A  fragrant  cup  of  Tea. 
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Query  No.  2725.  —  "Recipe  for  a  rich  Filling 
for  Cream  Puffs." 

Filling  for  Cream  Puffs 

1  pint  hot  milk  2  eggs  or  four  yolks 

I  cup  of  flour  I  cup  sugar 

I  cup  sugar  |  teaspoonful  vanilla 
i  teaspoonful  salt 

Mix  or  sift  together  the  flour,  salt,  and 
half-cup  of  sugar;  dilute  with  the  hot 
milk,  then  cook  and  stir  over  hot  water 
until  the  mixture  thickens,  then  cook, 
stirring  occasionally,  for  fifteen  minutes ; 
beat  the  eggs,  add  the  rest  of  the  sugar 
and  stir  into  the  hot  mixture;  stir  until 
the  eggs  look  cooked,  then  cool  and 
flavor.  One-fourth  a  cup  of  clear  black 
coffee  may  be  substituted  for  the  same 
quantity  of  milk,  or  an  ounce  of  choc- 
olate, cooked  with  two  tablespoonfuls, 
each,  of  sugar  and  water,  may  be  added 
to  the  milk. 


Query  No.  2726.  —  "Kindly  give  explicit 
directions  for|BroIlIng  a  Steak  over  a  coal  range." 

Broiling  a  Steak 

Steaks  should  be  cut  from  an  inch  to 
an  inch  and  a  half  thick.  From  five  to 
eight  minutes'  cooking  is  needed  for  the 
first,  and  eight  to  ten  minutes  for  the 
latter.  When  properly  broiled  the  steak 
is  puffy  from  the  expansion  of  the 
collagen  and  the  moisture  imprisoned 
within;  it  is  well  browned  to  the  depth 
of  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  juicy  and 
uniformly  red  in  appearance  within. 
If  the  length  of  cooking  and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  steak  do  not  indicate 


its  condition  to  satisfaction,  place  the 
broiler  over  a  dripping-pan  and  make  a 
small  clean  cut  at  one  end.  This  will 
indicate  its  condition  conclusively. 
When  done,  remove  to  the  serving-dish, 
which  should  be  warm;  sprinkle  with 
salt,  (omit  pepper,  unless  without  doubt 
it  be  agreeable  to  all),  spread  with  cold 
maitre  d 'hotel  butter  —  the  heat  of  the 
steak  should  melt  the  butter  —  or  with 
hot  Bernaise  sauce.  Mushroom  and 
tomato  sauce  are  both  admissable. 
Garnish  with  slices  of  lemon,  with  water- 
cress, pepper-grass,  or  parsley.  Serve 
with  potatoes  in  some  form.  French 
fried,  Saratoga,  mashed,  baked  (white 
or  sweet),  and  escalloped  potatoes,  are 
all  in  favor  with  steak. 

To  Broil  a  Steak 

Wipe,  trim  off  superfluous  fat  and 
flank  end  if  present,  pat  into  shape; 
heat  the  broiler  very  hot,  —  a  heavy 
wire  double-broiler  is  the  most  conven- 
ient —  rub  it  over  with  a  bit  of  the  fat 
and  put  in  the  meat  with  the  ridge  of  fat 
towards  the  handle  of  the  broiler,  to 
insure  the  basting  of  the  meat  during 
cooking.  At  first,  hold  the  broiler  close 
to  the  clear  coals,  count  ten  and  turn; 
count  ten  again  and  turn;  repeat  until 
the  meat  has  been  cooking  one  minute, 
then,  the  juices  being  imprisoned  by  the 
strong  heat^remove  to  a  greater  distance 
from  the  fire,  and  continue  cooking  and 
turning  the  rneat  every  ten  seconds,  to 
insure  slow  and  even  cooking.     Have  the 
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dampers  in  the  range  open  as  in  building 
the  fire,  to  carry  the  smoke  from  the  fat 
up  the  chimney. 

Query   No.    2727.  —  "Recipe   for   a   Frozen 
Fruit  Salad  to  serve  about  twenty-five  people." 

Frozen  Fruit  Salad 


1  can  pineapple 
1  can  white  cherries 
1  can  pears 
1  can  peaches 


2  oranges 

Juice  of  one  lemon 

I  grape  fruit 

1  pint  mayonnaise 


1  pint  cream,  whipped 

Cut  the  fruit  the  size  of  a  half  cherry; 
mix  fruit,  juice,  mayonnaise  and  cream, 
turn  into  the  can  of  a  freezer  and  turn 
the  crank  slowly  until  the  mixture  is 
frozen;  pack  the  frozen  mixture  in 
quart  molds  and  let  stand  a  half  to  a  full 
hour.  Serve,  cut  in  slices,  with  lettuce 
hearts  and  French  dressing  made  with 
lemon  juice.  This  will  serve  between 
thirty  and  forty  people. 


Query  No.  2728.  — ■  "Recipes  for  about  four- 
teen, attractive,  palatable  Desserts  that  are  very 
economical.  These  desserts  are  to  be  used  in  a 
boys'  and  girls'  boarding  school." 

Hot  Cornstarch  Pudding 


1  quart  milk 
f  cup  cornstarch 
z  cup  sugar 


1  teaspoonful  salt 

2  eggs 

I  cup  sugar 


Reserve  a  little  of  the  milk  to  mix  with 
the  cornstarch  and  scald  the  rest  in  a 
double  boiler.  When  the  milk  is  hot, 
stir  in  the  cornstarch  mixed  with  the 
cold  milk;  add  the  sugar  and  salt  and 
stir  until  the  mixture  thickens,  then 
cover  and  let  cook  twenty  minutes ;  beat 
the  eggs,  beat  in  the  second  quantity  of 
sugar  and  stir  into  the  hot  mixture; 
cover  and  let  cook,  stirring  occasionally, 
about  five  minutes  or  until  the  egg  is  set. 
Serve  with  rich  milk  and  sugar  or  with 

Chocolate  Sauce 

Mix  thoroughly  together  one  cup  and 
a  half  of  granulated  sugar  and  one-fourth 
a  cup  of  cocoa ;  stir  in  one  cup  of  boiling 
water  and  let  cook,  stirring  often  until 
the  mixture  boils,  five  or  six  minutes. 
Use'hot  or  cold.  Flavor  with  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  vanilla  extract  before  using. 


Queen  of  Puddings 

2  cup  fine  soft  bread  crumbs 

4  egg-yolks,  beaten  light  |  Grated  rind  1  lemon 

1  cup  sugar  i   Fruit  jelly 

4  cups  milk  |    4  egg-whites 

I  teaspoonful  salt  |  ^  cup  sugar 

Add  part  of  the  sugar  to  the  crumbs 
and  part  to  the  beaten  yolks,  mix  thor- 
oughly and  combine;  add  the  milk  and 
salt  and  let  bake  until  firm  in  the  center; 
grate  the  rind  over  the  top  and  spread 
jelly  over  the  whole  (sifted  apple  sauce 
or  any  fruit  marmalade  or  sauce  may  be 
substituted).  Beat  the  whites  very 
light;  gradually  beat  in  the  half  cup  of 
sugar  and  spread  over  the  jelly;  dredge 
with  granulated  sugar  and  return  to  the 
oven  until  delicately  browned.  The 
meringue  should  not  brown  until  the 
pudding  has  been  in  the  oven  at  least 
ten  minutes. 

Mock  Indian  Pudding 

Cut  stale  bread  in  slices,  a  scant  half- 
inch  thick  and  remove  the  crusts. 
Butter  the  bread,  put  the  slices  together 
and  cut  in  cubes.  To  each  cup  of  cubes 
allow  two  cups  of  milk,  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  salt  and  a  scant  half-cup  of  molasses. 
Bake  in  a  buttered  pudding  dish,  in  a 
very  moderate  oven  from  two  to  three 
hours.  Serve  hot,  with  or  without 
cream. 

Boiled  Rice,  Chocolate  Sauce 

Boil  rice  directly  over  the  fire  (as 
potatoes)  and  drain,  or  cook  in  a  double 
boiler;  serve  hot  with  chocolate  sauce 
or  with  hard  sauce. 

Tapioca  Custard 

Scald  one  quart  of  milk  and  stir  in 
one-third  a  cup  of  a  quick-cooking 
tapioca;  stir  occasionally  while  cooking 
until  the  tapioca  is  transparent  (about 
half  an  hour).  Beat  one  or  two  eggs; 
beat  in  half  a  cup  of  sugar,  and  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  stir  into  the  hot 
tapioca;  continue  to  cook  and  stir  until 
the  egg  is  set.  Serve  cold  in  custard 
cups. 
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Pineapple  Tapioca  Sponge 


2  cans  grated  pineapple 
1  cup  boiling  water 
1  cup  quick  cooking 

tapioca 
If  cups  sugar 


f  teaspoonful  salt 
Grated  rind   and   juice 

one  lemon 
4  egg-whites,    beaten 

light  and  firm 


To  the  pineapple  add  the  boiHng  water, 
tapioca  and  salt  and  let  cook  in  a  double 
boiler  until  the  tapioca  is  transparent ;  add 
the  sugar,  and  lemon  and  when  again 
hot  fold  in  the  egg-whites.  Serve  hot  or 
cold  with  cream  and  sugar  or  a  thin 
custard  sauce.  Other  fruit  or  fruit 
purees  may  replace  the  pineapple. 
Canned  apricots  are  good  for  this  dish. 

Apple  Tapioca  Pudding 


i  cup  sugar 

f  teaspoonful  cinnamon 

10  or  12  apples 


1  cup  quick  cooking 

tapioca 
5  cups  boiling  water 
1  teaspoonful  salt 

Cook  the  tapioca  in  the  boiling, 
salted  water  until  transparent.  Core 
the  apples  and  set  them  in  an  agate 
baking  dish;  fill  the  centers  with  the 
sugar  and  cinnamon,  pour  over  the  hot 
tapioca  and  let  bake  until  the  apples  are 
tender.     Serve  hot  with  milk  and  sugar. 

Prune  Kuchen 

Cover  the  bottom  of  a  baking  dish 
with  cooked  and  stoned  prunes;  make 
a  soft,  rich  biscuit  mixture  (do  not  have 
it  stiff  enough  to  knead)  and  spread  this 
over  the  prunes.  Let  bake  until  done, 
about  twenty  minutes.  Serve  hot,  cut 
in  squares,  with  cream  and  sugar. 
Sliced  apples  or  peaches  or  canned 
apricots  may  be  used  in  place  of  the 
prunes. 

Stewed  Figs,  with  Cream 

Stew  figs  until  the  skins  are  tender. 
For  a  pound  of  figs  add  one-fourth  a 
cup  of  sugar  and  let  simmer  six  or  eight 
minutes.     Serve  cold  with  thin  cream. 

Apples  Cooked  with  Dates 

Core  and  pare  tart  apples  and  rub 
over  with  the  cut  side  of  a  lemon  to  keep 
from  discoloring;  fill  the  centers  with 
two  or  three  stoned  dates,  dredge  lightly 


with    sugar    and   let    bake    until    done. 
Serve  with  or  without  thin  cream. 

Jellied  Prunes 


1  pound  prunes,  cooked 
1  package  (2  ounces) 

gelatine 
1  cup  cold  water 


1  cup  sugar 

I  cup  orange  marmalade 
or  juice  of  one  lemon 


Wash  the  prunes,  soak  in  cold  water 
to  cover  overnight,  and  cook  until  tender; 
cut  each  prune  in  three  or  four  pieces, 
discarding  the  stone,  (there  should  be 
about  five  cups  of  prunes  and  liquid) ; 
dissolve  the  gelatine  softened  in  the 
cold  water  in  the  hot  prune  juice,  add 
the  sugar  and  marmalade,  or  the  lemon 
juice,  stir  until  beginning  to  thicken, 
then  turn  into  a  mold.  Set  aside  in  a 
cool  place.  When  unmolded  serve  with 
sugar  and  cream  —  or  a  boiled  custard. 

Junket  Ice  Cream 

1  gallon  whole  milk  4  Junket  tablets 

1  quart  cream  4  tablespoonfuls  cold 

1  quart  sugar  water 
4  tablespoonfuls  vanilla 

Turn  the  milk,  cream,  sugar  and 
vanilla  into  the  can  of  the  freezer ;  crush 
the  Junket  tablets,  mix  with  the  cold 
water  and  stir  into  the  mixture  in  the 
freezer  and  continue  to  stir  until  the 
sugar  is  dissolved,  then  put  the  dasher 
in  place  and  set  the  can  on  the  back  of 
the  range  or  in  a  pan  of  lukewarm  water ; 
the  mixture  must  not  be  heated  higher 
than  ninety  degrees  Fahrenheit.  When 
the  mixture  has  jellied,  set  it  into  cold 
water  to  chill,  then  pack  in  the  freezer 
with  salt  and  crushed  ice  and  freeze. 
The  expense  is  lessened  when  it  is  pos- 
sible to  freeze  the  mixture  with  snow  or 
ice  made  by  setting  a  pan  of  water  out-, 
side  the  house.  This  may  be  varied 
with  fruit  sauces  or  with  caramel  or 
chocolate  sauce. 

Gingerbread, with  Whipped  Cream 


I  cup  butter 
I  cup  sugar 
I  cup  molasses 
1  cup  thick  sour 

milk 
If  cups  pastry  flour 
1  teaspoonful  soda 


I  teaspoonful  salt 
1  tablespoonful  ginger 
1  teaspoonful  cin- 
namon 
Apple  jelly 

1  cup  cream,  whipped 

2  tablespoonfuls  suga  r 
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T)oughnuts  You  Will  Like 


HERE  is  a  delicacy  about  Crisco-made  doughnuts  that  will  add  to  your  reputation  for  serving 
dainty  things.  Tr>  Crisco  in  your  next  batch  and  see  how  crisp,  light  and  sweet  they  turn  out 
— dry  inside,  not  soaked  with  grease  but  so  delicate  they  please  the  most  exacting  taste. 


(risco 

^      For  Frying -ForShorteniag 
^i— '        For  Cake  Makinq 


Crisco  gives  up  its  heat  so  quickly  a  rich  brown  crust  forms  immediately — keeping  out  the  fat 
— the  secret  of  the  superior  wholesomeness  of  all  foods  fried  in  Crisco. 

Crisco  is  purely  vegetable,  the  solid  cream  of  edible  oil,  and  easily  digested.   Over  a  million  Ameri- 
can housewives  use  Crisco  because  it  aids  them  in  preparing  distinctively  appetizing  and  tasty  foods. 

Crisco  Doughnuts 


golden  brown  in  sixty  sec- 


l  tca^-poonfuls 

Crisco 
','  cupful  sugar 


3  cupfuls  flour 
3  teaspoonfuls 

baking  powder 
f  teaspoonful  salt 


i  to  1  teaspoonful 
spices   (mace,  cin- 
namon or  nutmeg, 
or  3  of  each) 

6  tablespoonfuls  milk 
(Use  accurate  level  measu?ements) 

Cream  the  Crisco,  add  the  sugar  gradually,  creaming  after  each 
aildition.  Then  add  the  beaten  eggs.  Mix  and  sift  the  dry  ingre- 
diiMits.  .\ild  alternately  with  milk  to  first  mixture.  Mixture  should 
Ik-  viTv  soft.  Form  into  a  ball,  place -on  a  well-floured  board  and 
roll  to  Diic-half  inch  thickness.   Cut  and  fry  in  Crisco  hot  enough 


to  brown  a  one-inch  cube  of  bread 
onds.  Makes  20  to  25  doughnuts. 

"The  Whys  of  Cooking" 
Have  you  seen  "The  Whys  of  Cooking"?  Every  housewife 
should  send  for  this  valuable  addition  to  the  Cnsco  Library  by 
Janet  McKenzie  Hill  of  the  Bobton  Cooking  School  Some  of 
your  own  problems  in  cookery  or  serving  may  be  found  among 
the  hundreds  of  questions  asked  and  answered.  Handsomely 
bound.  Illustrated  in  color.  Filled  with  practical  suggestions. 
Contains  150  new  recipes  and  the  Story  of  Cnsco.  Sent  for  five 
2-cent  stamps.  Address  Dept.  A-10,  The  Procter  A  Gamble  Co.. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Cream  the  butter;  beat  in  the  sugar 
and  molasses,  add  the  sour  milk  then 
the  flour  sifted  with  the  soda,  salt, 
ginger  and  cinnamon.  Bake  in  two 
layer  cake  pans,  put  the  layers  together 
with  jelly  and  when  cold,  cover  the 
top  with  whipped  cream.  Sprinkle  with 
chopped  nut  meats  if  desired.  This 
cake  will  serve  ten. 

Recipes  for  Rebecca  Pudding,  Corn- 
starch Blancmange  and  Sea  Moss  Farine 
Blancmange,  all  simple  and  easily  made 
desserts,  may  be  found  in  the  June-July 
number  of  this  magazine. 


Query  No.  2729.  —  "Recipe  for  a  Fruit  Cake 
made  with  graham  flour." 

Whole  Wheat  Fruit  Cake 


2  cups  entire  wheat  flour 

^  teaspoonful  soda 

1|  teaspoonfuls  mixed 

spices 
1  cup  sour  milk 


I  cup  butter 

1^  cups  sugar 

1  cup  seeded  raisins 

1   egg  beaten  without 

separating 
i  cup  pastry  flour 

Add  the  raisins  (currants  or  nuts  may 
be  substituted)  to  the  butter  and  sugar 
creamed  together,  then  the  egg  and,  al- 
ternately, the  flour  sifted  with  the  soda 
and  spices  and  the  sour  milk.  Turn  the 
mixture  into  small  tins — it  will  take 
eighteen — and  dredge  the  tops  with 
granulated  sugar.  Bake  about  twenty- 
five  minutes. 

This  cake  may  be  made  with  graham 
flour,  but  is  made  more  successfully  with 
whole  wheat  flour.  If  graham  flour  be 
used,  fit  small  papers  into  the  bottom  of 
the  tins  as  the  cake  is  quite  liable  to 
stick  to  the  pans. 


Query  No.  2730.  — "Recipes  for  Bran  Muffins 
and  Bran  Bread  or  Biscuit  that  call  for  very  lit- 
tle sweetening.  Does  a  mixture  of  half  flour  and 
half  bran  require  as  much  baking  powder  as  a 
an  article  made  of  all  flour?" 

Bran  Muffins 


2  cups  bran 

1  cup  whole-wheat  flour 

3  teaspoonfuls     baking 
powder 

I  tablespoonful  salt 


3  tablespoonfuls  short- 
ening 

2  tablespoonfuls  mo- 
lasses 

1|  cups  thick  sour  milk 

I  teaspoonful  soda 

Sift  together  the  flour,  baking  powder, 
salt   and  soda;   add  the  bran,   melted 


shortening,  molasses  and  milk  and  mix 
thoroughly.  Bake  in  hot  well-buttered 
muffin  pan  about  half  an  hour.  In  this 
recipe  the  same  quantity  of  leavening 
would  not  be  very  appetizing.  All 
sweetening  may  be  omitted,  if  not  de- 
sired. 

One  Loaf  Bran  Bread 


1  cake  compressed  yeast 
J  cup  lukewarm  water 
1  cup  scalded  milk 
1  teaspoonful  shortening 
I  teaspoonful  salt 


I  teaspoonful  molasses 

or  sugar 
3  cups  wholewheat  flour 

or  white  bread  flour 

Bran    as    required    for 

kneading,  about  3  cups 

Mix  the  yeast  through  the  water;  dis- 
solve the  shortening  in  the  milk ;  add  the 
salt,  molasses  or  sugar,  the  yeast  in  the 
water  and  stir  in  the  flour  and  bran; 
knead  until  smooth,  cover  and  let  stand 
until  doubled  in  bulk,  cut  down  and 
shape  into  a  loaf;  when  again  light  bake 
one  hour. 


Query  No.  2731.— "Recipes  for  Damson  Pre- 
serves also  for  Damson  Sweet  Pickles." 

Damson  Preserves 

Prick  the  plums  with  a  coarse  needle 
in  five  or  six  places,  that  the  skin  may 
not  burst.  Weigh  the  fruit  and  allow 
three-fourths  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a 
pound  of  fruit.  Take  a  cup  of  boiling 
water  for  each  pound  of  sugar;  dissolve 
the  sugar  in  the  water,  let  boil  about  five 
minutes  and  skim ;  add  the  plums,  a  few 
at  a  time,  and  let  simmer  until  soft. 
Remove  the  fruit  to  jars  with  a  skimmer; 
add  other  fruit  and  cook  as  before  until 
all  is  cooked;  drain  all  syrup  in  the  jars 
into  the  saucepan,  let  boil  until  reduced 
somewhat,  then  use  to  fill  the  jars.  Seal 
as  canned  fruit  or  store  in  earthen  jars 
as  jelly. 

Sweet  Pickled  Damsons 


I  cup  stick  cinnamon  in 

inch  lengths 
I  cup  whole  cloves 


8  pounds  plums 
4|  pounds  sugar 
1  pint  vinegar 
1  cup  water 

Prick  the  plums  in  several  places. 
Make  a  syrup  of  the  sugar,  vinegar, 
water  and  spices;  add  the  plums,  cover 
and  heat  to  the  boiling  point.     Set  aside 
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covered  until  the  next  day.  Skim  the 
plums  into  jars;  boil  the  syrup  until 
thick,  pour  over  the  plums  and  seal. 
With  firm  plums,  reheat  in  the  syrup 
then  skim  to  the  jars  and  reduce  the 
syrup  by  boiling  then  finish  as  before. 


Query  No.  2732,— "Recipe  for  Custard  Ren- 
versee  given  in  the  menus  in  1915,  also  recipe 
for  Divinity  Cake." 

Custard  Renversee 


I  cup  granulated  sugar 
4  eggs  or  2  eggs  and  4 
yolks 


1  tablespoonful  salt 
i  cup  sugar 

2  cups  milk 


Stir  the  half  cup  of  sugar  in  a  small 
sauce  pan  over  a  quick  fire  until  the 
sugar  melts  and  becomes  light  brown  in 
color.  Lift  the  pan  from  the  fire  occa- 
sionally and  stir  constantly  to  prevent 
burning.  As  soon  as  the  sugar  is  melted, 
turn  it  into  a  mold  that  holds  nearly 
three  cups.  With  an  oven  cloth  held  in 
both  hands,  take  up  the  mold  and  tip  it 
from  side  to  side  to  coat,  or  line,  it  com- 
pletely with  caramel.  The  work  must 
be  done  very  quickly  or  the  caramel  will 
harden  before  the  mold  is  completely 
lined.  Beat  the  eggs  (two  eggs  and  four 
yolks  make  a  richer  custard  than  four 
whole  eggs),  add  the  salt,  and  sugar  and 
beat  again ;  add  the  milk  and  strain  into 
the  mold.  Set  into  a  baking  pan  on 
many  folds  of  paper  and  surround  with 
boiling  water,  to  half  the  height  of  the 
mold,  let  cook  in  the  oven  until  firm  in 
the  center.  The  water  should  not  boil 
during  the  cooking.  Let  chill,  then  turn 
from  the  mold ;  the  caramel  will  coat  the 
custard  and  form  a  sauce  on  the  dish. 

Divinity  Fudge  Cake 


1  cup  butter 

1|    cups    sifted   brown 
sugar 

2  egg-yolks 

^  cup  sifted  brown  sugar 
4  ounces  chocolate 

(melted) 
i  cup  hot  water 
I  cup  thick  sour  milk 


2^  cups  flour 

1  teaspoonful  soda 

2  egg-whites,  beaten 
very  light 

I  teaspoonful  ground 

cinnamon 
I  teaspoonful  ground 

cloves 
i  cup  chopped  raisins 


Beat  the  butter  to  a  cream  and  gradu- 
ally beat  in  the  cup  and  a  half  of  sugar. 
Beat  the  egg-yolks  light;  beat  in  the  half 


cup  of  sugar  and  beat  the  two  mixtures 
together;  add  the  chocolate,  then,  alter- 
nately, the  warm  water  and  sour  milk 
with  the  flour  sifted  with  the  soda ;  lastly, 
beat  in  the  egg-whites.  Have  three 
layer-cake  pans  well  buttered;  put  cake 
mixture  into  two  of  these,  leaving  one- 
third  of  it  in  the  bowl ;  to  the  mixture  in 
the  bowl  add  the  spices  and  raisins,  mix 
and  turn  into  the  third  pan ;  bake  about 
twenty  minutes.  Put  the  layers  to- 
gether and  cover  the  outside  with 

Divinity  Frosting 


2  cups  sugar 
^  cup  Karo  or  corn  syrup 
2   egg-whites,   beaten 
very  light 


i^  cup  water 
1  cup  pecan  nut  meats 
i  teaspoonful  salt 
4  figs  cut  in  pieces 


Use  granulated,  brown  or  maple  sugar 
or  a  mixture  of  these ;  add  the  corn  syrup 
and  water  and  boil  to  240  degrees  Fah- 
renheit (sugar  thermometer)  or  to  soft 
ball  stage.  Pour  the  syrup  on  the  egg- 
whites,  beating  constantly  meanwhile, 
continue  to  beat  until  the  mixture  holds 
its  shape,  then  add  the  nuts  and  figs,  the 
salt  and  flavoring  to  suit  the  taste. 


Query  No.  3733  —  "Give  suggestions  in  re- 
gard to  the  planning  of  the  menus  in  a  girls 
college,  where  four  hundred  pupils  are  enrolled, 
and  a  close  watch  on  expenditures  must  be  made." 

Catering  for  the  Table,  in  a  Girls' 
College 

A  close  watch  on  expenditures  is  essen- 
tial in  the  planning  of  dietaries  every- 
where. First  of  all,  let  girls  be  well  fed, 
the  health  of  the  nation  depends  on  it; 
then  if  there  be  money,  let  them  by  all 
means  be  well  educated.  College  girls 
and  boys  are  still  growing  and  need  an 
abundance  of  nutritious  palatable  food ; 
often  the  question  should  be,  how  can 
the  food  be  so  presented  that  it  will  be 
eaten  in  abundance,  rather  than  how 
may  the  table  be  supplied  with  the  least 
expense.  Protein  in  the  form  of  meat, 
fish,  eggs,  milk  and  grains  should  be  pro- 
vided liberally,  and  be  supplemented 
with  root  and  green  vegetables  and  fresh 
fruit.     Cooks  endowed  with  versatilitv 
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Better  home  made  candies 

You  know  how  good  Carnation  Milk  is  in  coffee  and  cocoa 
and  how  excellent  it  is  for  cooking  and  baking. 

No'w  try  it  for  making  fudge  and  candy.  The  result  "will  please  yoa 
and  delight  the  young  folks.  The  purity  of  Carnation  Milk  is  assured, 
because  it  is  hermetically  sealed  and  sterilized. 


Let  your  own  experience  with  it  convince 
you  that  it  adds  Ravor  and  is  most  convenient. 

To  reduce  the  richness  of  Carnation  Milk 
simply  add  pure  water.  Our  new  recipe  book 
gives  over  one  hundred  everyday  and  special 
uses.  Write  for  a  free  copy  to  Carnation  Milk 
Products  Company,  1058  Stuart  Building,  Seat- 
tle, U.  S.  A. 


I      Carnation  Milk  Fudge 

I  Two  cups  sugar,  }4  cake  good 

j  chocolate(uns\A^eetened);  but- 

I  ter  size  of  an  egg;  two-thirds 

j  cup  of  Carnation  Milk.  Put  all 

j  in  saucepan  and  allow^  to  boil 

j  until  it  forms  a  soft  ball  in  cold 

j  water.      W^hen   cooked  add  a 

j  tablespoon  of  vanilla  and  stir 

I  until  thick.  Add  chopped  nuts 

j  if  desired.  Then  pour  intobut- 

I  tered  pans  and  allow  to  cool. 

I  Cut  in  squares. 


Ask  your  grocer-  ^"the  Carnation  Milkman 


pm 


'■From  Contented'f^i 


Clean 
Sweet 
Pure 


The  answer  to  the  milk  question:     k 
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and  imagination  are  quite  as  essential  in 
the  college  kitchens  as  learned  professors 
in  the  class  rooms.  As  a  rule,  there  is 
too  much  monotony  at  college  tables; 
not  enough  attention  is  given  to  the 
bread  supply,  and  breakfast  cereals  are 
eaten  in  too  large  quantities.  Fried  food 
is  rarely  seen,  but  deep  fat  frying,  care- 
fully carried  out,  is  well  worth  occasional 
presentation;  especially  is  this  so  when 
the  fried  dish  takes  the  form  of  filets  of 
fresh  fish.  Junket  ice  cream,  with  some 
one  of  the  many  sauces  that  young  people 
like,  is  a  good  means  of  rounding  out  a 
dinner,  lacking  in  the  protein  element. 
The  woman  who  has  the  oversight  of  a 
college  table  needs  to  be  well  grounded 
in  dietetics  and  in  the  actual  manipula- 
tion of  food  products,  and  she  must  be 
willing  to  bury  herself  in  her  work  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  school 
session. 


Wash  Your  Food 

The  Pennsylvania  Health  Commis- 
sioner, Doctor  Samuel  L.  Dixon,  warns 
against  eating  raw  food  unless  it  is  thor- 
oughly washed. 

"Care  should  be  exercised  in  the  prep- 
aration and  serving  of  green  foods,  as 
they  are  subject  to  much  handling  be- 
tween the  garden  and  the  table.  Un- 
less the  hands  through  which  they  pass 
are  absolutely  clean  they  are  raore  or 
less  contaminated.  Food  exposed  for 
sale  in  markets  is  also  often  subject  to 
indiscriminate  handling  by  prospective 
purchasers,  and  is  seldom  properly  pro- 
tected from  dust  and  dirt. 

**As  a  protection,  berries  and  food- 
stuffs eaten  raw  should  be  washed 
before  being  served.  It  is  far  better  to 
risk  a  slight  impairment  of  the  flavor 
than  to  chance  eating  unclean  foods." 


Whenever  I  hear  a  good  new  story, 
says  Irvin  vS.  Cobb,  or  a  good  old  story 
dressed  up  in  new  clothes  and  well  pre- 
sented by  its  present  sponsor,  I  say  to 
myself  that  that's  the  best  story  I  ever 
heard. 


The  Little  Old  Lady  in  the  Gardens 

It  was  Paris — in  springtime. 

But  the  little  old  lady  in  the  carriage 
had  no  eyes  for  the  milliner  girls,  with 
their  bandboxes,  smiles  and  bunches  of 
flowers.  Even  the  budding  of  the  elms 
and  the  chestnuts,  the  gay  spots  of  the 
boulevard,  meant  nothing  to  her  any 
more. 

She  sat  very  straight,  for  an  elderly 
lady,  in  the  landau.  Her  weary-lidded 
eyes  were  half  shut;  but  it  made  no  dif- 
ference, for  she  saw  things  just  as  clearly 
— thinking  back  as  old  people  will.  Now 
and  again  she  would  smile  tremulously 
at  her  two  companions,  and  they  would 
nod  in  sympathetic  comprehension  over 
what  most  of  the  hurrying  world  had 
forgotten.  As  the  horses  turned  from 
the  Champs  Elysees,  the  friends  watched 
her  the  more  kindly.  The  carriage 
swung  about  a  great  open  place  vibrant 
with  the  shimmer  of  verdure  crowding  in- 
to full  green — Paris,  the  captive  of  spring. 

As  for  the  little  old  lady,  she  only 
pressed  her  agitated  lips  together,  then 
beckoned  the  coachman  onto  the  curb. 
Her  friends  hastened  to  step  out;  she 
laid  a  detaining  hand  on  the  door,  a  re- 
monstrance of  quiet  dignity. 

"No,  my  dear." 

Would  they  remain  in  the  carriage  for 
a  little  while,  because  it  was  an  old  per- 
son's wish — to  be  alone  in  the  Gardens  ? 

They  would,  of  course. 

Not  even  the  footman  to  follow  her  ? 

Not  even  the  footman. 

And  she  smiled  her  appreciation  to 
them. 

She  had  not  long,  this  springtime,  in 
Paris.  Moreover,  one  could  not  tell  if 
there  would  be  another  for  her.  Old 
people  could  not  count  too  much  on  to- 
morrow. Long  ago  she  had  learned  that 
it  was  only  yesterdays  that  never  failed, 
no  matter  how  often  taken  from  the 
coverings  of  the  past. 

She  idled  down  the  walks  among  the 
nursemaids  with  their  serge  caps  and 
starched  linen,  and  the  precisely  dressed 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Through  Vera  Cruz  in 
Mexico  comes  most  of  the 
world's  choicest  vanilla 
beans.  Over  one-half  o* 
the  best  of  this  crop  is 
taken  for  Burnett's  Va- 
nilla. In  certain  poor 
seasons  no  really  first 
choice  beans  are  pro- 
duced. A  reserve  stock 
therefore  is  kept  from 
year  to  year  to  insure 
the  uniform  high  qual- 
ity of  Burnett's  Vanilla. 


Marshmallow  Pudding 

Soak  1  tablespoonful  gela- 
tine in  V2  cup  water.  Beat 
whites  of  2  eggs  and  add  1 
cup  sugar.  Add  1/2  cup  hot 
water  to  gelatine  mixture 
and  then  add  the  beaten 
eggs.  Beat  20  minutes, 
flavor  with  3^  teaspoonful 
Burnett's  Vanilla,  place  in 
mold  and  serve  cold. 


Why  Vanilla 
,  flavor  differs 
^1  so  much 

/  Anyone  can  make  pure  Vanilla  Ex- 
tract —  and  thousands  do.  Vanilla 
beans  can  be  bought  for  as  little  as 
two  dollars  a  pound —  but  they  are  of 
a  very  low  grade.  Tonka  beans  cost 
even  less,  but  taste  only  something 
like  vanilla.  An  extract  made  of  two 
dollar  materials  is  "pure"  vanilla,  but 
how  different  from  one  made  of  high 
quality  vanilla  beans  alone.  For  more 
than  half  a  century  only  the  pick  of 
the  Mexican  bean  crop — which  is 
admittedly  the  best  in  the  world  — 
has  been  used  in  making 


^^^NILlIiO^ 


The  delicate  flavor,  the  rich  deliciousness,  the 
concentration  of  this  famous  extract  make  its 
use  not  only  a  delight  to  the  palate  but  also  a 
positive  economy.  You  can  get  it  —  if  you 
want  it. 

DESSERT  BOOK  — FREE 

Send  us  your  grocer's  name  and  we  will  mail  you  a  copy 
of  "115  Dainty  Desserts."    It  is  interesting  and  helpful. 


Joseph  Burnett  Co. 

36  India  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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children.  The  young  ones  stared  after 
her — she  seemed  in  some  way  the  grand- 
mother of  them  all.  And  the  nurses 
stopped  flirting  with  the  gendarmes  long 
enough  to  wonder  who  she  was,  this  old 
lady.  As  for  her,  the  dead  years  fell 
away  while  she  lived  again  other  morn- 
ings spent  in  the  Gardens  when  it  was 
springtime — the  springtime  of  her  days. 

He-he \  an  old  one!  .  .  .  She  saw  that 
the  paths  were  nicely  graveled — just  as 
they  used  to  be ;  the  grass  plots  were  as 
blatant  a  green  as  in  the  other  times. 
Even  a  flower  bed — ! 

She  stepped  closer  and  blinked  her 
eyes,  for  they  were  not  what  they  once 
were.  Something  hard  kept  coming 
into  her  throat  as  she  reached  for  the 
single  bloom.  ... 

"Pardon,  madame,  but  it  is  not  per- 
mitted to  pick  the  flowers  here !" 

At  the  sound  of  the  rough  voice,  peril- 
ously near,  the  little  old  lady  started. 
She  turned,  to  be  confronted  by  a  gar- 
dener standing  inflexibly  in  the  path.  In 
a  flash  the  reminiscent  happiness  drop- 
ped from  her  worn  face. 

The  man  shifted  apologetically  at  the 
sight  of  the  pain  in  the  little  old  lady's 
eyes — maledict'ons  on  the  rules!  He 
caught  at  his  hat,  relenting,  with  a  jerk 
of  courtesy 

"But  the  flower  in  the  hand,  it  is  that 
you  may  keep  it,"  he  added,  not  un- 
graciously. 

Agitated,  the  other  clutched  the  ne 
m'ouhliez  pas  in  her  thin  white  fingers. 

The  gardener  coughed  discreetly. 

**If  it  might  be  asked — your  name?" 

"My  name?"  repeated  the  little  old 
lady.  She  looked  at  the  forget-me-not 
in  her  hand,  then  away  up  the  path. 
There  seemed  to  be  something  recalled 
by  it,  for  she  drew  herself  up  in  a  kind  of 
imperial  dignity.  The  gardener  was  al- 
most impressed.  Une  grande  dame  ?  He 
regarded  her  closely  as  she  spoke. 

"I  am  Eugenie,"  she  said  simply. 

She  smiled  upon  the  republican  with 
distant  sweetness.  She  walked  up  the 
newly  raked  gravel,  slowly,  clasping  the 
forget-me-not. 


The  gardener  gazed  after  her  — 
scratched  his  head. 

"Eugenie!  what  do  you  know?" 
blankly  interrogated  the  man.  "Eu- 
genie—  eh,  now  — Eugenie  what?"  ' 
—  The  Chimaera. 


Physical  Preparedness 

The  belief  seems  to  be  growing  that 
physical  training  in  the  American  public 
schools  should  be  standardized,  greatly 
improved,  and  made  obligatory.  The 
Swiss  system,  which  begins  with  young- 
sters of  eight  or  ten  years,  or  some  adap- 
tation thereof,  is  being  strongly  urged  in 
many  quarters.  Adoption  of  such  a 
system,  administered  by  carefully 
trained  and  thoroughly  competent  in- 
structors, ought  in  very  few  years  to 
bring  American  youth  to  the  requisite 
degree  of  "physical  preparedness" — 
which  would  fit  them,  broadly  speaking, 
for  better  and  more  useful  citizenship  in 
peace  as  in  war  time. 


The  standard  of  success  neatly  por 
trayed  by  Short  Stories  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  devotees  of  church  bazars : 

Mabel:     Was  your  bazar  a    success? 

Gladys:  Yes,  indeed,  the  minister 
will  have  cause  to  be  grateful. 

Mabel :     How  much  were  the  profits  ? 

Gladys:  Nothing.  The  expenses 
were  more  than  the  receipts.  But  ten  of 
us  got  engaged,  and  the  minister  is  in  for 
a  good  thing  in  wedding  fees. 

-The  Daily  Use  in  the  Home  of 

Vlatts  Chlorides. 

TheOdorlessDisinfectant. 

Is  not  a  Luxury  but 
a  Necessity 

It  Protects  Health  and 
Prevents      Sickness 

Two  Sizes:  25  and  50  cents  Sold  Evenrwhere 
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To  Crown  the  Breakfast  Table 

There  are  three  royal  cereals  —  Puffed  Wheat,  Puffed  Rice  and  Corn  Puffs — ^ 
made  to  crown  your  breakfast  table. 

However  you  regard  them  — ^  as  foods  or  as  dainties  —  nothing  else  made  from 
these  grains  can  compare  with  them. 

As  fascinating  foods — as  hygienic  foods  —  they  represent  the  pinnacle  of  what 
these  grains  can  offer. 

Tit-Bits  Shot  From  Guns 


Puffed  Grains  seem  like  bonbons.  'They  are 
airy,  flaky  bubbles  with  a  most  enticing  taste. 

But  Puffed  Wheat  and  Rice  are  wLole  grains 
with  every  food  cell  exploded.  By  Prof.  Ander- 
son's process  they  are  made  so  that  every  atom 
feeds. 

The  grains  are  sealed  in  guns.  They  are 
given  terrific  heat.  All  the  moisture  in  them  is 
changed  to  steam.     Then  the  guns  are  shot,  and 


the  steam  explodes.  There  occur  in  each  kernel 
a  hundred  million  explosions. 

The  result  is,  wholegrains  made  wholly  digest- 
ible. Every  element  is  made  available.  No 
other  method  of  cooking  these  grains  breaks 
more  than  half  of  the  food  cells. 

That  is  why  Puffed  Grains,  with  folks  who 
know,  form  such  a  large  part  of  the  diet. 


PuffedWheat 
Puffed  Rice 

Corn  PuiFs — Bubbles  of  Com  Hearts — 1 5c 


Except 
in 
Far 
West 


12c 
15c 


At  Bedtime 


At  breakfast,  of  course,  you  serve  with  sugar  and  cream. 
Or  mixed  with  any  fruit.  But  for  luncheons  or  suppers 
serve  in  bowls  of  milk  or  cream.  Use  in  place  of  bread  and 
crackers.  ■     . 

Then  you  have  whole  grains,  toasted  and  flaky,  ready 


to  melt  in  the  mouth.    You  have  foods  which  don't  tax  the 
stomach.    And  you  know  that  every  element  feeds. 

A  home  misses  much  which  doesn't  keep  all   three  of 
these  foods  on  hand. 


The  Quaker  Qdits  (^mpany 


(1395) 


Sole  Makers 
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Lonesomeville 

"Pore  folks  lives  at  Lonesomeville 

Lawzy!  but  they're  pore! 
Houses  with  no  winders  in, 

And  hardly  any  door: 
Chimbly  all  tore  down,  and  no 

Smoke  in  that  at  all  — 
Jst  a  stovepipe  through  a  hole 

In  the  kitchen- wall! 

Pump  that's  got  no  handle  on; 

And  no  woodshed  —  And  woohl 
Mighty  cold  there,  choppin'  wood, 

Like  pore-folks  has  to  do! 
Winter-time,  and  snow  and  sleet 

Jst  fairly  fit  to  kill!  — 
Hope  to  goodness  Sartty  Claus 

Goes  to  Lonesomeville!" 

James  Whitcomh  Riley 


Some  time  ago,  says  the  Christian  En- 
deavor World,  Mrs.  Brown  called  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Jones  to  talk  over  the  fash- 
ions and  things,  and  somewhere  about 
the  sixty-fifth  lap  of  the  conversation 
the  caller  referred  to  the  young  daughter 
of  the  host. 


OBLONO  RUBBER  BUTTON 

HOSE 
SUPPORTER 

The  Oblong  Rubber 
Button  is  an  exclusive 
feature  of  Velvet  Grip 

goods.  This  most  im- 
portant modem  improve- 
ment in  hose  supporters  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  old- 
fashioned  round  button.  It 
is  a  cushion  of  solid  live 
rubber,  and  because  of  its 
large  holding  surface  it  pre- 
vents tearing  and  drop 
stitches. 

Bay  corsets  having  the  hose 
supporters  with  the  Oblong 
Rubber  Button. 

Sample  set  of  four 
*Sew-ons* '  for  women, 
50  cents,  postpaid. 
Sample  pair  of  "Pin- 
ons"  for  children,  15 
cents  postpaid  [give 
age].  Sample  pair  of 
"Baby  Midgets'*  for 
infants— lisle,  10  cents; 
silk.  1 5  cents,  postpaid. 


"By  the  way,  dear,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Brown  inquisitively,  "where  is  Minnie? 
I  haven't  seen  her  for  ^n  age." 

"Minnie  is  at  college,"  proudly  re- 
sponded the  fond  mother  and  then  added : 
"And  I  am  so  worried  about  her.  I 
haven't  had  a  letter  from  her  for  nearly 
two  weeks." 

"There  is  where  you  made  a  mistake," 
was  the  prompt  rejoinder  of  Mrs.  Brown. 
"Instead  of  letting  her  go  to  college  why 
didn't  you  send  her  to  one  of  those  cor- 
respondence schools?" 


A  Colonel  by  Marriage 

The  Dundee  Advertizer  is  responsible 
for  this  latest  version  of  a  war-time  story. 

A  traveler  in  Texas  says  that  he  was 
riding  along  a  cattle-trail  near  the  New 
Mexico  line  when  he  met  a  rather  pom- 
pous-looking native  of  the  region,  who 
introduced  himself  as  Colonel  Higgins, 
of  Devil's  River. 

"Were  you  a  colonel  in  the  Confeder- 
ate army?"  the  traveler  asked. 

"No,  sah." 

"On  the  Union  side,  then?" 

"No,  sah;  nevah  was  in  no  wah." 

"Belong  to  the  Texas  Rangers?" 

"No,  sah;  I  do  not." 

"Ah,  I  see;  you  conimand  one  of  the 
State  militia  regiments." 

"No,  sah;  I  don't.  Don't  know  noth- 
ing about  soldiering." 

"Where,  then,  did  you  get  the  rank  of 
colonel?" 

"I'se  a  kunnel  by  marriage,  sah." 

"By  marriage?     How's  that?" 

"I  married  the  widow  of  a  kunnel,  sah 
— Kunnel  Thompson,  of  Waco." 


m  GEORGE   FROST   COMPANY, 

nil 


MAKERS,  BOSTON  g 

IlilllllllllllllillilllillllllillllllllllllllliilllllilJilll 


The  Farm  Point  of  View 

A  man  traveling  in  Maine  met  a  mid- 
dle-aged farmer,  who  said  his  father, 
ninety  years  old,  was  still  on  the  farm 
where  he  was  born.  The  Western 
Christian  Advocate  reproduces  the  ensu- 
ing conversation. 

"Ninety  years  old,  eh?" 
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How  inviting  it  loohs 

In  Pyrex  food  bakes  so  uni- 
,  formly  and  quickly  that  it  practi- 
cally never  burns.  You  can  watch 
the  baking  right  through  this 
transparent  ware,  without  remov- 
ing from  the  oven.  Then  you 
may  serve  in  the  same  dish. 

In  serving  pies  each  cut  comes 
from  the  plate  without  sticking 
— smooth  and  whole.  The  pie 
is  an  even  delicate  brown  from 
rim  to  rim^the  bottom  baked 
(  as  perfectly  as  the  top.  On  the 
table  it  is  attractive  and 


appetizmg. 


.TRADE  MARK  RE& 


Transparent 

Oven-Ware 

Has  the  name  on  every  piece 


Use  Pyrex  in  any  oven.  It  does  not  craze,  crack 
nor  flake;  absorbs  no  odors.  It  is  durable,  practical, 
easily  washed,  immaculately  clean  and  sanitary. 

Many  shapes  and  sizes  from  ramekins  at  1 5c  to 
large  casseroles  at  ^2.     Dealers  in  house- wares  every- 
where sell  Pyrex.     Ask  them  for 
booklet.  .^-^^i^^ 


CORNING  GLASS  WORKS,  113  Tioga  Ave. 

CORNING,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A.     Established  1868 
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Make  Your  Cream  100% 
Efficient  with 

^REMO  yESCO 

For  Whipped  Cream  use  equal 
parts  of  heavy  cream  amd  milk  vi^ith 
CREMO-VESCO. 

A  20-25  %  cream  with  all  its  richness 
and  viscosity  made  available  by  Cremo- 
Vesco  is  much  more  satisfactory  for 
whipping  than  a  heavy  cream.  It  whips 
up  as  easily  and  as  stiffly.  It  keeps 
sweet  from  12-24  hours  longer.  It  makes 
a  rich  tasting  whipped  cream  without 
any  of  the  "too  rich"  results  of  heavy 
cream.     It  cuts  your  cream  bill  in  half. 

CREMO-VESCO  makes  the  pure  all 
cream  whipped  cream  and  ice  cream. 

Household  size,  prepaid,  25  cents.  16 
ounce  bottle  vrhips  up  75  quarts  of  cream, 
$1.00. 

Order  direct  or  through  your  grocer. 

Cremo-Vesco  Company 

631  EAST  23rd  ST..  BROOKLYN.  N.Y. 


STICKNEY  &  POOR'S 

FLAVORING   EXTRACTS 

In  10c  and  20c  sizes 

Like  all  Stickney  &  Poor  Products  they  are  manufactured  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  long  established  ideds, — ideals  which  have 
made  the  name  Stickney  &  Poor  honored  for  over  a  hundred  years. 

SO  GOOD,  SO  RELIABLE 

For  Goodness  Sake  if  you  want  pure,  dehciouc  and  economical 
Flavorings,  say  "Stickney  &  Poor's"  to  your  grocer. 

Your  Co-operating  Servant,  "MUSTARDPOT 


STICKNEY   &    POOR  SPICE  COMPANY    ^ 

1815- -Century  Old— Century  Honored- 1916  f 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


"Yes,  pop  is  close  to  ninety." 

"Is  his  health  good?" 

"'Taint  much  now.  He's  been  com- 
plaining for  a  few  months  back." 

"What's  the  matter  with  him?" 

"I  dunno;  sometimes  I  think  farmin' 
don't  agree  with  him." 


Mrs.  Flanagan's  Change  of  Air 

This  Irish  colloquy  comes  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Chronicle-  Telegraph : 

Flanagan  sat  on  his  front  doorstep  en- 
joying the  balmy  freshness  of  the  spring 
evening. 

Presently  his  neighbor  Murphy  paused 
by  the  fence  for  a  chat. 

"A  foine  av'nin,"  said  he,  pleasantly. 
"But  why  isn't  Mrs.  Flanagan  wid  ye 
enj'yin'  the  air?" 

"Sure,  Mike,"  replied  Flanagan, 
"the  missus  has  gone  for  a  change  av 
air." 

"Has  she,  now?"  replied  Murphy, 
interested.  "And  Oi  hope  the  change 
will  do  her  good.  And  where  was  she 
after  goin'?     Broighton,    Oi   suppose?" 

"Then  ye  suppose  wrong,"  Flanagan 
informed  him.  "Sure,  an'  isn't  she 
seated  at  this  moment  on  the  back 
doorstep?" 

A  Moral  Lesson  Somewhere 

At  the  end  of  a  South  Carolina  negro 
meeting,  as  Case  and  Comment  tells  the 
story,  it  was  decided  to  take  up  a  collec- 
tion for  charity.  The  chairman  passed 
the  hat  himself.  He  dropped  a  dime  in 
it  for  a  nest-egg. 

Well,  every  right  hand  there  entered 
that  hat,  and  yet,  at  the  end,  when  the 
chairman  turned  the  hat  over  and  shook 
it,  not  so  much  as  his  own  contribution 
dropped  out. 

"Fo'  de  lan's  sake!"  he  cried.  "Ah's 
eben  los'  de  dime  Ah  stahted  wiv!" 

All  the  rows  of  faces  looked  puzzled. 
Who  was  the  lucky  man?  Finally  the 
venerable  Calhoun  White  summed  up 
the  situation. 

"Breddern,"  he  said  solemnly,  rising 
from  his  seat,  "dar  'pears  ter  be  a  great 
moral  lesson  roun'  heah  somewhar." 
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IAl  diocxdate-flavored  wl 
iMsp  baMii^  a  filHno  of  ciiil 
flawared  cream,aiiother  choc^ 
llaiii«d  wafer,  this  is  ANOLi 
the  Ivii^arAvafer  cranfec^^  eve 
6q>i|p|>priate,  ever  appreciate! 

nM"1C)NAL  BISGU  IT  COM  RAN 


•  fl  11   1  1   •  1  ill 
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400,000  Housewives  are  using  this  Extractor 

Five  Times  As  Big  As  Picture 

Sent  to  You 
At  Actual  Cost  to  Us 


Fits  biggest  oranges  as  well  as  sjjiallest  lemons,  and  gets 
all  the  Juice.  Just  hold  under  faucet  to  clean.  Made 
of  heavy,  tough  glass,  so  it  lasts  a  lifetime;  you've  no 
idea  how  convenient  it  is.  Send  for  yours  now.  Stamps 
will  do. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  this  big  Sunkist  Orange  Juice  Extractor 
— 5  34  inches  in  diameter,  8  inches  from  handle  to  spout— send  us 
16c  (if  the  town  you  Hve  in  is  Ea  t  of  the  Missouri  River)  or  24c 
(if  your  town  is  West  of  the  Missouri  River  or  in  Canada)  and 
we'll  send  direct  charges  prepaid. 

We  make  offer  at  actual  cost  to  ub  merely  to  make  it  easier 

for    our    customers   to    prepare    healthful    orange   juice. 

Address 

California   Fruit   Growers  Exchange 


A  Non-profit  Co-operative  Organization  of  8000  Growers 
Dept.  B  80.        139  N.  Clark  Street.  Chicago 


(574) 


Easy  to  Make  -  Delicious  and  Nourishing 


Six  Pure  Natural  Flavors 


^^V.'«^Sk«^-^  \o»  - 


Lemon 
Orange 
Raspberry 


NESMfiR 


TRY  IT^pi^ 

THC  JUNk'c't  Vo LK S      \ 


Or  Hin»nl  [ jborjtory  LrtlkFtfIs  NV 


Vanilla 
Almond 
Chocolate 


Made  with  warm  milk 

A  postcard  xvill  bring  a  free  sample  and  a 
booklet  of  recipes 


THE    JUNKET    FOLKS 

Box  2507 
Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratory,  Inc.      -       Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


A  Perfect  Cake 

(Continued  from  page  199) 

At  last  they  had  captured  the  enemy's 
trench;  they  were  in  it;  some  of  the  men 
had  escaped,  but  thick  around  them 
were  the  dying  and  dead.  And  there 
were  prisoners.  One  of  these  was  a 
private  who  had  been  wounded,  it  was 
at  the  moment  uncertain  how  seriously; 
but  evidently,  he  was  suffering  much  and 
he  was  so  young;  to  Atkinson  he  did 
not  look  more  than  seventeen.  His 
captor  forgot  that  he  was  an  enemy, 
that  he  was  a  German;  poor  fellow,  he 
was  suffering,  and  now  that  he  had 
ceased  fighting,  he  was  a  brother.  The 
captain  laid  his  hand  on  the  young 
fellow's  shoulder.  "Cheer  up!"  he  said 
to  him  in  German,  "you'll  be  looked 
after  — - 1  mean  your  wounds  —  as  soon 
as  possible.  Then  I  hope  you'll  not 
have  to  fight  us  much  longer."  Then 
an  impulse  made  him  add,  "And  when 
the  war  is  over  and  you're  in  your  own 
home  once  more,  we'll  all  be  friends 
again.  Isn't  that  so?  Isn't  that  better 
than  war?" 

"Home!"  echoed  the  young  prisoner 
with  indescribable  pathos.  "When  will 
that  be?  I  know  not  what  has  become 
of  them;  they  keep  back  our  letters 
from  home  because  they  tell  of  pain  and 
hunger.  Oh,  to  see  them  once  more! 
To  have  one  word  from  them!" 

"Sit  down  here,"  said  the  other  as  he 
tried  to  bind  up  the  wound,  to  stop  the 
bleeding  until  the  surgeon  could  attend 
to  it,  or  until  one  of  the  Red  Cross  knights 
would  come  to  him.  "Oh,  home!  home!" 
repeated  the  young  fellow,  his  self- 
restraint  broken  down  by  hearing  his 
native  tongue  spoken  by  his  enemy. 
For  Atkinson  was  somewhat  of  a  lin- 
guist. "Just  for  a  word  from  home!" 
And  the  tears  in  the  boy's  eyes  over- 
flowed. 

"There!"  said  Atkinson.  "That  will 
do  until  somebody  who  knows  more 
can  take  you  in  hand.  Keep  up  heart, 
young  fellow.  You'll  be  all  right  soon; 
we'll  take  good  care  of  you  so  long  as 
you're  our  prisoner."     Then  at  another 
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THREE  INGREDIENTS  of 


THE    PERFECT    BAKING    POWDER  ■^'^owDii 


RYZON  contains  bicarbonate  of  soda,  cornstarch,  pure 
.  monosodium  phosphate  crystals  and  nothing  else. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  is  common  to  all  baking  powders. 
Its  properties  are  known  to  all  women,  for  it  is  almost  a 
household  necessity. 

Cornstarch,  too,  is  an  ingredient  of  all  baking  powders. 
In  every  kitchen  it  is  in  general  use.  No  one  questions  its 
desirability  as  a  food. 

Monosodium  phosphate  is  new. 

Its  newness  is  certified  by  patent  granted  by  U.  S. 
Government. 

It  is  exclusive  to  RYZON,  The  Perfect  Baking  Powder, 
and  it  is  in  a  large  part  responsible  for  its  perfection. 

The  opinions  of  famous  pure  food,  domestic  science  and 
cooking  experts  have  established  the  desirability  of  mono- 
sodium phosphate. 

Moreover,  science  conclusively  shows  that  man  cannot 
live  without  phosphates  in  his  food. 


10c,  18c  and  3Sc 

If  your  grocer  cannot  sup" 
ply  you,  send  3Sc  for  a 
pound  tin  to  address  below. 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

FOOD  DEPARTMENT 
25  BROAD  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Make  Your  Cooking 
Perfect  Cooking 

(r&wford 


Make  Good   Cooking  A  Habit 

The  Crawford  Single  Damper  is  one  of 
twenty  reasons  why.  A  single  move  of  an  always- 
cool  knob  instantly  regulates  "Kindle,"  "Bake" 
or  "Check-'*     It  saves  coal. 

The  Crawford  Oven  is  another  wonderful 
aid  to  good  cooking.  The  curved  cup-joint 
flues  distribute  the  heat  evenly.  There  are  no 
hot  or  cold  corners. 

Our  improved  combination  ranges  have  sep- 
arate ovens  for  coal  aad  gas — both  ovens 
perfect. 

Inspect  the  Crawford   line  at   your  Dealer's. 

You  will  find  a 
wide  range  of 
styles  and  sizes  to 
fit  every  idea, 
purpose  and  price. 


'X 


Walker  &  Pratt 
Mfg.  Co. 

Makers    of    Highest 
Qualiiy   Ranges 
■■&    furnaces  and  Boilers 

Boston,     U.  S.  A. 


repetition  of  the  other's  longing  cry  for 
home,  a  suggestion  came  to  his  listener. 
H-e  took  out  the  remains  of  the  cake  he 
had  thrust  ijito  his  pocket  as  he  started 
on  the  change,  and  broke  off  a  piece. 
"This  came  from  my  home  in  America," 
he  said  in  a  tone  that  those  about  him 
could  not  catch.  "Just  imagine  that  it 
came  from  your  home  and  eat  this.  It 
is  home  food,  you  see.  Think  of  it  as  a 
home  message." 

The  young  soldier  looked  at  him  in 
amazement .  and  _gratitude;^.  .and  as  he 
tasted  the  cake,  an  expression  of  satis- 
faction overspread  his  pale  features. 
He  nodded  emphatically.  "Yes  —  yes, ' ' 
he  pronounced,  "it  is  just  exactly  the 
very  same  as  hers  —  the  very  same." 
He  looked  up  at  the  other  with  a  smile 
full  of  pathos.  "It  talks  of  home;  you 
bring  it  nearer,"  he  said. 

Atkinson  wondered  what  Anna  would 
say  if  she  saw  how  he  was  using  her 
cake?  And  if  the  good  work  it  was 
doing  was  not  another  evidence  that  it 
w^as  incomparable? 

Should  he  ever  be  able  to  tell  her  face 
to  face  ? 

Six  months  later  the  shot  that  wounded 
him  sent  him  home  to  her. 

CALIFORNIA  PRESERVED   FRUITS 

Pickles,  Relishes.  Spiced  Goods,  Jellies  and  Jams.  Rip( 
Olives  and  Olive  Oil.  Not  ordinary  factory  goods  but  clear 
pure  unadulterated  California  products  from  producer  tc 
consumer.  You  want  the  best.  We  have  it.  No  trouble  t( 
answer  inquiries- 

JOHN  T.  GRIFFITH 
346  Wilcox  Building  -  Los  Angeles,  Cal 


Then   trade^mark 


^ery    packagv 

lET  FOR 
DIABETICS 

emnatisin,  Obesity 

"^      Uric  Acid 

sician."^^ading  grocen 
let  or  sa^cle,  wt 

.  Watc?town.N.Y^lLS.A. 


POMPEIAN 

OLIVE    OIL 

ALWAYS      FRESH 
PURE -SWEET- WHOLESOME 
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Canning  Club  Girls  use 


RUBBER  RINGS 


Government  canning  teachers  insist  on  thick,  elas- 
tic Rubber  Rings  which  make  an  air-tight  seal. 
GOOD  LUCK  RUBBER  RINGS  are  the  very  best  made. 

Send  a  2c  stamp  for  booklet,  "Good  Luck  in  Preserving,"  with  33  original  recipes 

and  an  assortment  of  gummed  labels.  If  your  dealer  cannot 

supply  you,  send  10c  for  1  dozen  rings 

BOSTON  WOVEN  HOSE  &  RUBBER  CO.Dept.  3   Cambridge.  Mass. 


ITNTISIT  AT  '^"^°^''  ^^  Luncheon  Menus  containing  183  recipes. 
UilUuU/llj  Selected  successes  only.  Suitable  for  gift.  Price  deliv- 
ered 32c.  Address  King's  Daaghters Society,  2320  E.  lstSt.,DaIath.Mino. 

Domestic  Science 

Home-Stxady  Covirses 

Food,  Health,  Housekeeping,  Clothing,  Children. 
For  Homemakers,  Teachers  and  for 
well-paid  positions. 
"THE  PROFESSION  OF  HOME-MAKING."  100 
page  handbook,  FREE.  Bulletins :  "  Free  Hand 
Cooking,"  10  cents.  "Food  Values,"  10  cents. 
"  Five  Gent  Meals,"  10  cents. 

AM.  SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS,  503  W.  69th  St.,  CHICAGO 


ALL  KINDS  OF  LABOR  AND  MONEY-SAVING  DEVICES 

will  be  found  in  beautiful  catalog  sent  on  request 
FRANK  SPECIALTY  HOUSE,  Inc.,  Dept.  3,  433  Lenox  Ave,  New  York 


Salt  Mackerel 


CODFISH, 

FRESH 

LOBSTER 

FOR  THE         \ 
CONSUMER           > 

% 

NOT  THE 
DEALER 

FOR  YOUR  OWN  TABLE 

'^ 

FAMILIES  who  are  fond  of  FISH  can  be  supplied  DIRECT 
from  GLOUCESTER,  MASS.,  by  the  FRANK  E.  DAVIS 
COMPANY,  with  newly  caught,  KEEPABLE  OCEAN  FISH, 

choicer  than  any  inland  dealer  could  possibly  furnish. 

We  sell  ONLY  TO  THE  CONSUMER  DIRECT  sending 
by  EXPRESS  RIGHT  TO  YOUR  HOME.     We  PREPAY 

express  on  all  orders  east  of  Kansas.  Our  fish  are  pure,  appe- 
tizing and  economical  and  we  want  YOU  to  try  some,  pay- 
ment subject  to  your  approval. 

SALT  MACKEREL,  fat,  meaty,  juicy  fish,  are  delicious 
for  breakfast.  They  are  freshly  packed  in  brine  and  will  not 
spoil  on  your  hands. 

CODFISH,  as  we  salt  it,  is  white,  boneless  and  ready  for 

instant  use.  It  makes  a  substantial  meal,  a  fine  change  from 
meat,  at  a  much  lower  cost. 

FRESH  LOBSTER  is  the  best  thing  known  for  salads- 
Right  fresh  from  the  water,  our  lobsters  simply  are  boiled  and 
packed  in  PARCHMENT-LINED  CANS.  They  come  toyou 
as  the  purest  and  safest  lobsters  you  can  buy  and  the  meat  is  as 
crisp  and  natural  as  if  you  took  it  from  the  shell  yourself. 

FRIED  CLAMS  is  a  relishable,  hearty  dish,  that  your  whole 
iamily  will  enjoy.  No  other  flavor  is  just  like  that  of  clams, 
whether  fried  or  in  a  chowder. 

FRESH  MACKEREL,  perfect  for  frying,  SHRIMP  to 
cream  on  toast,  CRABMEAT  for  Newburg  or  deviled,  SAL- 
MON ready  to  serve,  SARDINES  of  all  kinds,  TUNNY  for 
salad,  SANDWICH  FILLINGS  and  every  good  thing  packed 
here  or  abroad  you  can  get  direct  from  us  and  keep  right 
on  your  pantry  shelf  for  regular  or  emergency  use.  ^...•* 

With  every  order  we  send  BOOK  OF  RECIPES  ...••'*' 
for  preparing  all  our  products.  Write  for  it.  Our  ...-•■'prank  E. 
list  tells  how  each  kind  of  fish  is  put  up,  with  ^..••''  Davis  Co. 
the  delivered  price,  so  you  can  choose  ..•••■  fii:r»„»,  i  wi.  u 
just  what  you  will  enjoy  most.  ...••-  riouctS^t  M?« 
Send  coupon  for  it   now.  ...••-  ^,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

cntxTV  r  nAirrcrn  •••''  Flease  sendmeyour  latest 

FRANK  E.  DA\  IS  CO.    ...-       fish  I  rice  List. 
65  Central  Wharf 

Gloucester,     ...••''   Kame 

Mass. 

..••■' Street .     ... 


City. 
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Requires 
No  Soaking 


^J^. 


A  Dish  That  Tempts 

Tapioca  Cream  Served  with  Fruit 

Beats  strawberry  shortcake!  More 
wholesome,  too.  Send  now  for  a  free 
copy  of  the  Minute  Cook  Book. 
It's  brimful  of  seasonable  suggestions 
tor  delicious,  dainty  desserts. 

MINUTE  TAPIOCA  CO.,  810  E.  Main  St.,  Orange,  Mass. 


^^ 


Give  This  For  Christmas 


apd  designs  sent  on  15  days'  free  trial.  We  pay  the  freight. 

A  Piedmont  protects  furs,  woolens  and  plumes  from  moths,  mice, 

dust  and  damp.     Distinctly  beautiful.  Charmingly    frasrant.    A  real 

money  and  worry  saver.    Practically  everlasting.     ' 

Finest  Christmas, wedding  or  birthday  gift  at  great 
savin?.  TTriie  today  for  our  great  catalog 
ancL  reduced,  prices,  postpaid  free 


Reduced  Factory 

Prices 
Freight  Prepaid 


Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chest  Company,  Dent.   48,  Statesville,    N.  C. 


y^y>>^>^>l^.^;k>}^^,.^>f^^^M::..^^^>^^^^^^^ 


«>  II  i'lMI' 


iBiiiiir 


Keeps  Contents  Icy  Cold  72 
Hours  or  Steaming  Hot  2  4  Hours 

A  necessity  in  every  home — indispensable  "when 

traveling  or  on  any  outing.    Keeps  baby's 

milk  at  right  temperature,  or  invalid's 

hot  or  cold  drink  all  night  without  heat, 

ice  or  bother  of  preparation. 

Thoroughly  protected  against  breakage. 
Absolutely  sanitary— liquids  touch  only  glass. 
Instantly  demountable — easy  to  keep  clean. 

Typical  Icy-Hot  Values 

No.    31;  Bottle— Black  Morocco  Leath- 
er trimming,  Pt.  $4.00;  Ot.  $  5.25 
No„  740.  Jar— Nickle— wide    mouth   for 
oysters,solidfood,ete.Pt.    3100;  Qt.    4.50 
No.  515.  Carafe,  Nickle  Qt.    5.00 
No.    23.  Bottle— Enamel— green,    wine 
and  tan,                        Pt.    1.75;  Ot.   2.75 
No.  871.  Lunch  Kit  with  enameled  pint 
bottle  and  drinking  cup  3  25 
No.  870.  Pitcher— Nickle            Qt.    9.00 
Look  for  name  Icy-Hot  an  bottom.    If  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  accept  no  sub- 
stitute—we will  supply  you  direct^ 
at  above  prices,  charges  pre- 
paid. Write  for  catalog  show- 
ing many  styles  from  $1  up. 
Icy- Hot  Bottle  Co., 
^      Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


The  quick  method  of  making  bread 
through  the  use  of 

Fleischmann's  Yeast 

is  the  easiest  way  and  gives  the 
best  results.  Write  for  our  new 
recipe  book  that  tells  just  how  to 
do  it.  

The  Fleischmann  Company 


701  Washington  Street 


New  York  City 


SUPERIOR  HOUSEHOLD  ARTICLES 


LADD  MIXER-CHURNS 

No.  1,  1  qt.  —  No.  2,  2  qts. — especially 
made,  clear  glass  urns,  fluted  sides.  LADD 
BEATERS  insert  into  and  remove  from  same : 
only  ones  thus  made.  We  warrant  they  saye 
eggs.  Positively  Best  and  Most  Beauti- 
ful Made,     By  Parcel  Post  % 

No.  1.  $1.75,  East  of  Rocky  Mt.  Stales. 
No.  1,    2.00,  Rocky  Mt.  States  and  West 
No.  2,    2.50,  East  of  Rocky  Mt.  States 
No.  2,    2.85,  Rocky  Mt.  States  and  West 

CANVASSING  AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 


"SATURN" 

CLOTHESLINE  REEL 

A  round  Steel  Ball^dusl  proof* 
nickel  plated  —  warranted  40  ft. 
line,  tested  to  180  lbs.  —  takes 
present  clothes-pin.  Use  out-door 
or  in-door.  Hangs  anywhere.  Two 
spreading  rings.  Positively  the  best 
made  at  any  price.  Sent  Parcel 
Post:  Nickeled  finish,  50c.;  nickel- 
ed and  polished,  65c. 

LIBERAL  PROFITS  QUICK  SALES 


PLEASE  WRITE 


UNITED  ROYALTIES  CORPORATION,  1133  G  Broadway,  New  York 
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A  Range  with 
a  Reputation 


^ 


One  quality;  many  styles 
and  sizes;  with  or  without  legs 


"Don't  buy 
a  pig  in  a  poke" 

Benjamin  Franklin   thus    warned 
is  countrymen  never  to  buy  any- 
thing before  they  saw  it.      Seeing 
the   "safety    first"  of   buying; 
the    only    sure    way    of    getting 
exactly  what  you  want  and  what 
ill  best  fill  your  needs. 


When  you  see  the  Maje?tic  you  will  know  why  it  has  won  whole- 
hearted praise  everywhere. 

The  world-wide  reputation  of  the  Majestic  is  based  on  the  prac- 
tical, working  results  of  Majestic  quality:— perfect  baking,  long- 
est life  and  most  economical  service.  Body  of  genume  charcoal 
iron,  withstands  rust  3  times  longer  than  steel.  Frames,  top, 
etc.  of  malleable  iron,  unbreakable  metal  that  permits  the  joints 
to  be  cold-rivetted,  fo  that  they  stay  tight  always,  hold  m  the 
heat  and  maintain  perfect  baking  temperature  with  half  as  much 


fuel  as  other  ranges  use.  Heavy  asbestos  boards  reflect  heat 
onto  all  sides,  top  and  bottom  of  oven;  all  surfaces  baked  per- 
fectly without  turning.  The  Majestic  has  many  other  important 
advantages  you  should  see,  such  as  the  famous  one-piece,  all- 
copper,  15-gallon  water  heater.  You'll  find  it  easy  to  see  the 
Majestic  near  you,  for  there  is  a  Majestic  dealer  in  nearly  every 
county  of  42  states.  If  you  don't  know  one  near  you,  write  us 
for  his  address. 

Illustrates    and    describes    every 
Majestic  feature ask  for  it. 


Free   Book 


Majestic  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept.  234,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


r-HAY'S- 
Pure 
Fruit 
Juices 


COMBINED  IN 


Hay's  Five  Fruit  Syrup 

make  a  most  wholesome  drink  at  all 
seasons  for  all  people — old  or  young. 
Just  dilute  with  ice  water  and  it  is  ready. 

Pints  40c.     Quarts  75c.     Gallons  $2.00 


Supplied  by  good  grocfers  throughout  the  East.    Write 

to  us  if  you  do  not  find  it  in  your  locality,  enclosing  5c 

for  mailing  liberal  sample. 


H  H  HAY  SONS 


orr7let3 


Corn  is  in  season 

— ^the  most  delicious,  nourishing  corn,  too,  you 
have  ever  had.  Com  with  all  hulls  and  indi- 
gestible soHds  removed — Komlet. 

This  rich,  concentrated  milk  of  sweet,  green 
corn  is  always  seasonable.  With  it  dozens  of 
appetizing  dishes  are  easily  prepared — as  won- 
derful soup,  tasty  fritters — patties  and   muffins. 

For  full  list  of  suggestions  of  tasty  new  dishes 
that  answer  to  the  daily  question,  "What  differ- 
ent is  there  to  eat.?"  send  for 

Free  folder  of  Kornlet  recipes 

Go  to  your  grocer  for  Komlet.  If  he  is  not  sup- 
plied, send  25c  and  we  will  mail  you  full-sized  can, 
prepaid.     Address  Dept.  2 


The  Haserot 


Canneries  Co, 

OHIO 
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In  order  to  attain  tKe  Hi^Kest  Possible 
State  of  Perfection,  in  MaKing  all  CaKes, 
and  to  be  Certain  of  Sviccess  every  time, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  use  a  regular  set  of 

The  Van  Deusen  Cake  Moulds 


and  practice  tKe  Scientific 
Metbod  furnisbed  ^tb  same. 

This  Scientific  Method  is :  To  bake  all  cakes  in  ungreased  moulds,  and  let 
them  stick,  and  loosen  the  cake  from  the  mould,  with  a  knife,  when  it  is  to  be 
removed.  (Each  mould  being  provided  with  openings  at  the  sides,  which  are 
covered  with  slides,  through  which  the  knife  is  inserted,  to  loosen  the  cake  from 
the  bottom.)  In  this  way  the  mould  supports  the  cake,  while  baking  and  cooling, 
and  prevents  same  from  settling,  and  becoming  "soggy.** 

These  Scientific  Rules  and  Recipes  tell  exactly  how  to  do  each  operation  right, — being  so 
practical  and  comprehensive  that,  no  matter  what  the  "luck"  has  been  in  the  past,  success  will 
be  assured  every  time  these  instructions  are  followed  correctly,  and  angel,  sunshine  and  other 
of  the  more  delicate,  delicious  and  desirable  cakes  are  made  easier  than  the  ordinary  ones  are 
by  the  old  methods. 

Some  may  claim  that  other  makes  of  cake  tins  are  "just  as  good"  as  the  Van  Deusen  Cake 
Moulds,  and  also  that  the  Chapman  Scientific  Cake  Rules  and  Recipes  are  no  better  than  the 
ordinary  ones,  but  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  consult  a  few  (of  the  thousands)  of  the  cake- 
makers  that  are  using  these,  or  give  the  outfit  a  trial,  in  order  to  be  convinced  of  their  superior 
merits,  not  only  for  making  angel  cake,  but  for  all  other  kinds  as  well. 

The  regular  set  consists  of :  1  loaf  and  2  layer 
moulds,  regular  size,  round  or  square,  1  measur- 
ing cup,  1  egg  whip,  and  a  booklet  of  the 
Chapman  Cake  Rules  and  Recipes;  and  it  is  to 
the  best  interest  of  all  cake  makers  to  see  that 
their  dealers  carry  these  sets,  for  they  include 
only  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have,  in 
order  to  be  certain  of  success,  in  making  all  cakes. 

The  set  sells  at  the  same  price  that  the  same  articles  would  bring 
separately,  and  the  Recipes  are  only  furnished  with  these  sets. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you  with  these  sets,  we  will  send  same,  post- 
paid, as  follows :  To  offices,  in  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
upon  receipt  of  90  cents  and  to  those  west  of  the  same  for  $1.10. 

Send  your  orders 


to 


The  Chapman  Co. 


Geneva,  N.  Y* 
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yfe  have  an  attractive  proposition 

to  make  to  those  who  will  take  subscriptions  for 

American  Cookery 

Write  us  if  you  wish  to  canvass  your  town  or  if  you  wish 
to  secure  only  a  few  names  among  your  friends  and 
acquaintances.  Start  the  work  at  once  and  you  will  be 
surprised  how  easily  you  can  earn  ten,  twenty  or  fifty 
dollars. 

Address 

SUBSCRIPTION  DEPARTMENT 

Boston  Cooking  School  Magazine  Co. 

BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 


For  a  limited  time  we  can  supply 
all  back  numbers  of  American 
Cookery  and  Boston  Cooking- 
School  Magazine  at  10  cts.  each. 
Order  now  if  you  wish  to  com' 
plete  your  files. 

We  will  pay  12  cents  each  for  Boston  Cooking 
School  Magazine  issue  of  June,  1914 

Address 

American  Cookery,  Boston,  Mass. 


We  have  issued  a  16-page 

PREMIUM  LIST 

SEND  A  POSTAL  FOR  ONE 

IF  YOU  can  obtain  among  your  friends  a  few  sub- 
scriptions to  American  Cookery  and 

so  secure  for  yourself,  without  cost,  some 
of  the  best  and  most  useful  cooking  uten- 
sils—OR 

IF  YOU  wish  to  purchase  for  cash  the  latest  and 
most  unique  cooking  novelties. 

THE  BOSTON  COOKING-SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  CO. 

BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 


TRADE    MA9K 


B'    "  "^'    1.^  „  lengthens  the  life  of  hosiery, 
PHTFrTOF  strengthens  each  thread,  pre- 
1  \V  i  LV9I UJJ  vents  holes.    Easy  to 
)ply.    Can  be  used  on  silk,  cotton  or 
3olenhose.  Perfectly  harmless.  Send 
15c.  for  trial  size  and  special  offer  of  one.4 
large  package  to  help  introduce  it.  Agents  wanted. 
W.  F.Mullen  Lab..  Dept.A.  3853  St.  Louis  Ave..  St.Louls. 


cau,  pre- 


Sample  Paget  F'ree. 
Amarican  School  of  Home  Economics,       


I  ESSONS  IN  COOKING  S?"J^j!r.-t 

266  leaaon&ble  menus  wath  detailed  radpea  and  full  cKiectiooa  ior  pre- 
puing  etteh  meal,  FoodSeonomy,  fialanead  Diet,  Ifenui  for  sU  Oeea- 
ilont,  Special  Articleo.  etc.  Bound  in  waterproof  leatherette,  480  pp. 
ulnitrated.    Sent  on  approTal  for  50e  and  jOc  for  4  monthe  or  %i  Caih. 

Free. 
M8  W.  69th  St.,  Chieaco,  HI. 


This 

Jell-0  Safety  Bag 

protects  Jell-O 
inside  the 
carton. 


The  Safety  Bag  made  of  waxed 
paper  and  hermetically  sealed  af- 
fords absolute  protection  to  the 
Jell-O  inside.  Moisture  is  kept 
out  and  the  flavor  is  kept  in. 
Jell-O  so  protected  will  remain  for 
years  as  pure  and  sweet  as  on  the 
day  it  was  made. 


This  is  the 

Jell-O  Package 

complete.     The 
"Safety  Bag"  is 
inside.     Jell-O 
is  never  sold  in 
any  other  kind 
of  package. 


THIS  HANDY  GRINDER  ONLY  $2°° 

Needed  in  every  home.  Just  the  thing 
for  sharpening  knives,  scissors,  hatchets, 
etc.  Fastens  to  table  or  shelf.  Turns 
easy  with  one  hand.  Geared  for  high 
speed.  Gears  enclosed  make  it  per- 
fectly safe.  Corundum  Grinding  Wheel 
gives  keen  edge.  Knife  guide  insures 
even  grinding.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory.  Sent 
prepaid  to  any  address  for  $2.00  or 
with  our  famous  2-in-I  Flour  Sifter 
(regular  price  $1 .00)  for  only  $2  50. 


2-IN-l 


$100 


'Aj 


FLOUR 
SIFTER 


( Tesled  and  approved  by 
Good  Housekeeping  Institute) 
Made  of  glass.  Sanitary — easy  to 
clean.  Has  two  compartments 
with  sifter  between.  Sift  flour, 
then  turn  sifter  and  re-sift  as  often 
as  desired.  No  trouble,  no  waste, 
litde  work.  Far  better,  cleaner, 
easier,  more  economical  than  old 
method. 

Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of  $  1 .00 
(or  three  for  $2.00),  or  with 
Grinder,  for  only  $2.50.  Every 
housewife  needs  them  both.  Order 
today. 

Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted 
Write  for  our  liberal  proposition 


WESTERN      HARDWARE     MFG.     CO. 
858    THIRD     ST..    MILWAUKEE,   WIS.      ) 
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Books  on  Household  Economics 

THE  BOSTON  COOKING-SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  COMPANY  presents  the  following  as  a 
list  of  representative  works  on  household  economics.     Any  of  the  books  will  be  sent  post- 
paid upon  receipt  of  price. 
With  an  order  amounting  to  $6  or  more,  at  list  prices,  we  include  a  year's  subscription 
to  AMERICAN  COOKERY  (price  $1). 

Special  rates  made  to  schools,  clubs  and  persons  wishing  a  number  of  books.  Write  for 
quotation  on  the  list  of  books  you  wish.  We  carry  a  very  large  stock  of  these  books.  .One  order 
to  us  saves  effort  and  express  charges. 


A-B-Z  of  Our  Own  Nutrition.  Horace 

Fletcher $1.00 

A  Guide  to  Laundry  Work.  Chambers  $  .75 
Air,  Water,  and  Food.    Woodman  and 

Norton    2.00 

American  Cook  Book.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Hill  1.00 
American  Meat  Cutting  Charts.     Beef, 

veal,  pork,  lamb — 4  charts,  mounted 

on  cloth  and  rollers 10.00 

American  Salad  Book.     M.  DeLoup...    1.00 
Art  and  Economy  in  Home   Decora- 
tions.    Priestman 1.00 

Art  o£  Entertaining.  Madame  Mesri  1.00 
Art     of     Home     Candy-Making     (with 

thermometer,  dipping  wire,  etc.)  2.50 

Art  of  Right  Living.     Richards 50 

Bacteria,    Yeasts    and    Molds    in    the 

Home.     H.    W.    Conn    1.00 

Book  of  Entrees.  Mrs.  Janet  M.  Hill  1.50 
Boston  Cook  Book.  Mary  J.  Lincoln.  1.80 
Boston    Cooking    School    Cook    Book. 

Fannie  M.  Farmer  1.80 

Bread  and  Bread-making.  Mrs.  Rorer  .50 
Bright  Ideas  for  Entertaining.  Linscott  .50 
Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings.  Mrs.  Rorer  .50 
Cakes,  Cake  Decorations  and  Desserts. 

King    1.00 

Candies  and  Bon  Bons.     Neil  1.00 

Candy   Making   Revolutionized.     Mary 

Elizabeth  Hall  75 

Canning  and  Preserving.  Mrs.  Rorer  .75 
Canning,  Preserving  &  Jelly  Making. 

Hill 1.00 

Canning,      Preserving      and      Pickling. 

Marion  H.  Neil   1.00 

Care  and  Feeding  of  Children.     L.  E. 

Holt,    M.  D.    75 

Care  of  a  House.     T.  M.  Clark 1.50 

Carving  and  Serving.  Mary  J.  Lincoln  .50 
Catering  for  Special  Occasions.  Farmer  1.00 
Century  Cook  Book.  Mary  Roland..  2.00 
Chemistry  in  Daily  Life.  Lessar-Cohn  1.75 
Chemistry     of     Cookery.     W.    Mattieu 

Williams    1.50 

Chemistry    of    Cooking    and    Cleaning 

Richards  and  Elliott   1.00 

Chemistry  of  Familiar  Things.  Sadtler  1.75 
Chemistry     of     Food     and     Nutrition. 

Sherman     1.50 

Clean  Milk.     S.  D.  Belcher 1.00 

Cleaning  and  Renovating.  E.  G.  Osman  .75 
Complete      Home,      The.       Clara      E. 

Laughlin    1.25 

Cook  Book  for  Nurses.  Sarah  C.  Hill  .75 
Cooking  for  Two.  Mrs.  Janet  M.  Hill  1.50 
Cost  of  Cleanness.     Richards    1.00 


Cost  of  Food.     Richards   $1.00 

Cost  of  Living.     Richards  l.OO 

Cost  of  Shelter.     Richards    1.00 

Dainties.     Mrs.  Rorer 75 

Dietetic  Value  of  Bread.     John  Good- 
fellow    1.50 

Diet  for  the   Sick.     Mrs.   Rorer 2.00 

Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  and  Activity. 

Thompson  1.00 

Dictionary  of  Cookery.     Cassell 2.50 

Domestic  Art  in  Woman's  Education. 

Cooley    1,25 

Domestic       Science      in       Elementary 

Schools.     Wilson    1.00 

Domestic  Service.     Lucy  M.  Salmon..   2.00 

Dust  and  Its  Dangers.     Pruden 75 

Economics  of  Modern  Cookery.  M.  M. 

Mallock    1.00 

Efficiency  in  Home  Making  and  Aid 

to  Cooking.     Robertson   1.00 

Efficient  Kitchen.     Child 1.25 

Electric  Cooking,  Heating  and  Clean- 
ing.    Lancaster 1.50 

Elements  of  the  Theory  and  Practice 

of  Cookery.  Williams  and  Fisher...  1.00 
Encyclopedia  of  Foods  &  Beverages-.  10.00 
Equipment     for     Teaching     Domestic 

Science.      Kinne    80 

Etiquette      of      New      York      Today. 

Learned     1.35 

Etiquette  of  Today.     Ordway 50 

Euthenics.      Richards    1.00 

Every  Day  Menu  Book.  Mrs.  Rorer..  1.50 
Expert  Waitress.  A.  F.  Springsteed. .  1.00 
First  Principles  of  Nursing.     Anne  R. 

Manning    1.00 

Food   and   Cookery   for  the    Sick   and 

Convalescent.  Fannie  M,  Farmer. . ..  1.60 
Food  and  Dietaries.     R.    W.    Burnett 

M.  D 1.50 

Food      and      Feeding.        Sir      Henry 

Thompson 1.35 

Food   &   Flavor.      Fmck 2.00 

Food     and     Household     Management. 

Kinne  and  Cooley 1.10 

Food  and  Its  Function.  James  Knight  1.00 
Food      and      Nutrition.      Bevier      and 

Ushir 1.00 

Food     &     Sanitation.       Forester     and 

Wigley 1.00 

Food  and  the   Principles   of  Dietetics. 

Hutchinson     3.50 

Food  for  the  Invalid  and  the  Convales- 
cent.    Gibbs .75 

Food   in   Health   and    Disease.     L     B. 

Yeo,  M.  D 2.50 
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Food    Materials    and    Their    Adultera- 
tions.    Richards    $1.00 

Food  Values,.     Locke 1-25 

Franco-American  Cookery  Book.     De- 

liee  3  50 

Fuels  of  the  Household.  Marian  White  .75 
Furnishing  a  Modest  Home.  Daniels  1.00 
Golden  Rule  Cook  Book  (600  Recipes 

for  Meatless  Dishes).     Sharpe 2.00 

Guide  to  Modern  Cookery.  M.  Escoffier  4.00 
Handbook  cf  Home  Economics.  Flagg  .75 
Handbook    of    Hospitality    for    Town 

and  Country.     Florence   H.  Hall    .  . .    1.50 
Handbook  of  Invalid  Cooking.     Mary 

A.    Boland     2.00 

Handbook  on  Sanitation.     G.  M.  Price, 

M.   D 1.50 

Healthful  Farm  House,  The.  Dodd  .60 
Home  Candy  Making.  Mrs.  Rorer  ...  .50 
Home  Economics.     Maria  Parloa    ....    1.50 

Home  Economics   Movement    75 

Home  Furnishings.     Hunter 2.00 

Home  Furnishings,  Practical  and  Art- 
istic.     Kellogg 1.60 

Home  Nursing.     Harrison 1.00 

Home    Problems   from   a   New   Stand- 
point       100 

Home  Science  Cook  Book.    Anna  Bar- 
rows and  Mary  J.  Lincoln 1.00 

Homes  and  Their  Decoration.     French  3.00 

Hot  Weather  Dishes.     Mrs.  Rorer 50 

House    Furnishing    and    Decoration. 

McClure  and  Eberlein 1.50 

House  Sanitation.    Talbot 80 

Household  Bacteriology.  Buchanan..  2.25 
Household  Economics.  Helen  Campbell  1,50 
Household  Physics.    Alfred  M.  Butler.   1.30 

Household    Textiles,      Gibbs....^ 1.25 

How    to    Cook    in    Casserole    Dishes. 

Neil   1.00 

How  To  Cook  for  the  Sick  and  Con- 
valescent.    H.  V.  Sachse 1.00 

How  To  Feed  Children.  Hogan  . . .  1.00 
How   to    Use    a    Chafing    Dish.      Mrs. 

Rorer    50 

Human  Foods.    Snyder 1.25 

Ice  Cream,  Water  Ices,  etc.    Rorer  ...     .75 

I  Go  A  Marketing.     Sowle 1.50 

Institution  Recipes.     Smedley  1.25 

International  Cook  Book.     Filippini  . .   1.00 

Kitchen  Companion.     Parloa  2.50 

Laboratory    Handbook    for    Dietetics. 

Rose    1.10 

Lessons  in  Cooking  Through  Prepara- 
tion of  Meals  2.00 

Lessons  in  Elementary  Cooking.    Mary 

C.  Jones   1.00 

Like  Mother  Used  to  Make.     Herrick     1.25 

Luncheons.     Mary  Roland   1.40 

A  cook's  picture  book;  200  illustrations. 


Made-over  Dishes.     Mrs.  Rorer 
Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs. 

Rorer 

My  Best  250  Recipes.     Mrs.  Rorer 
New  Book  of  Cookery,  A.     Farmer 
New  Hostess  of  Today.     Larned   . 


Mrs. 


.50 

.50 

.75 

1.60 

1.50 


New  Salads.     Mrs.  Rorer $.75 

Nutrition  of  a  Household.     Brewster     1.00 

Nutrition  of  Man.     Chittenden   3.00 

Old    Time    Recipes    for    Home    Made 

Wines.     Helen  S.  Wright   1.50 

Planning  and   Furnishing  the   House. 

Quinn    •. i.OO 

Practical  Cooking  and  Dinner  Giving. 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Henderson    1.50 

Practical   Cooking  and   Serving.     Mrs. 

Janet  M.   Hill    1.80 

Practical  Dietetics.  Gilman  Thompson  5.00 
Practical   Dietetics   with   Reference   to 

Diet  in  Disease.     Pattee 1.50 

Practical  Home  Making.  Kittredge  . .  .60 
Practical    Points    in    Nursing.      Emily 

A.  M.  Stoney   1.75 

Practical     Sewing     and     Dressmaking. 

Allington    1.50 

Principles  of  Food  Preparation.     Mary 

D.   Chambers    1.00 

Principles  of  Human  Nutrition.  Jordan.  1.75 
Recipes  and  Menus  for  Fifty.     Frances 

Lowe  Smith    . , 1,50 

Rorer's  (Mrs.)   New  Cook  Book 2.00 

Salads  and  Sauces.     Murray 50 

Salads,   Sandwiches,  and  Chafing  Dish 

Dainties.     Mrs.  Janet  M.  Hill   1.50 

Sandwiches.     Mrs.   Rorer    50 

Sanitation  in  Daily  Life.     Richards   ...     .60 

School   Feeding.      Bryant 1.50 

School  Kitchen  Text.     Lincoln 60 

Selection    and    Preparation    of    Food. 

Brevier  and  Meter 75 

Sewing  Course  for  Schools.  Woolman  1.50 
Shelter  and  Clothing.  Kinne  and  Cooley  1.10 
Source,  Chemistry  and   Use  of  Food 

Products.     Bailey  1.60 

Story  of  Germ  Life.     H.  W.  Conn  .50 

Sunday  Night  Suppers.    Herrick   1.00 

Table  Service.     Allen   1.25 

Textiles.  Woodman  and  McGowan..  2.00 
The     New     Housekeeping.       Christine 

Frederick 1.00 

The  Story  of  Textiles 3.00 

The  Up-to-Date  Waitress.     Mrs.  Janet 

M.  Hill 1.50 

The  Woman  Who  Spends.     Bertha  J. 

Richardson    1.00 

Till  the  Doctor  Comes,  and  How  To 

Help  Him   1.00 

Vegetable  Cookery  and  Meat  Substi- 
tutes.    Mrs.  Rorer   1.50 

Vegetarian  Cookery.    A.  G.  Payne 50 

With  a  Saucepan  Over  the  Sea.  Ade- 
laide  Keen    1.50 

Women     and     Economics.       Charlotte 

Perkins  Stetson  1.50 


Library  of  Home  Economics: 


The  House 

Household  Bacteriology 
Household  Hygiene 
Chemistry  of  the  Household 
Principles  of  Cookery 
Food  and  Dietetics 


Household  Management 
Personal  Hygiene 
Home  Care  of  the  Sick 
Textiles  and  Clothing 
Study  of  Child  Life 
Care  of  Children 


May  be  purchased  as  a  set  or  singly  at  $1.50  a  volume 


Address  all  Orders:  THE  BOSTON  COOKING-SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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BY   THE   PHOCIER   4   GAMBLE 


THE  present  scarcity  of  dye  stuffs  and  the  possible  inferiority  of  those  in  use 
make  it  more  necessary  than  ever  that  colored  goods  be  washed  with  Ivory  Soap. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  set  colors  so  that  water  will  not  make  them  run  but  there 
is  no  way  to  make  even  the  best  of  them  stand  the  action  of  ordinary  soap. 
The  free  alkali  and  other  harsh  materials  in  the  average  laundry  soap  are  certain 
to  fade  colors  sooner  or  later.     Now  it  is  more  likely  to  be  sooner  than  later. 

The  only  safe  way  is  to  use  Ivory  Soap  from  the  start.  It  contains  no  ingre- 
dient that  can  affect  colors  even  gradually.  It  is  so  mild  and  pure  that  it  can 
do  nothing  but  cleanse,  and  that  very  gently. 

Make  sure  that  water  will  not  injure  a  fabric  and  you  can  be  certain  that 
Ivory  Soap  will  not. 


IVORY  SOAP. . 


99fo^  PURE 


'"ir  p-LO.«=t> 


■^ 
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Out  of  sight! 


— The  prices  of  all  foodstuffs.  See  how  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life  are  going  up  —  milk,  bread,  eggs,  meats  — in  fact^ 
everything.  Truly  a  dreadful  condition  of  affairs.  The 
situation,  however,  is  not  without  relief.  Money  can  be 
saved  in  a  very  simple  way.  A  little  personal  effort,  and  the 
use  of  Mrs.  Rorer's  Cookery  Books  will  point  the  way  to 


great  savings. 

Bread  andBread' Making 

No  baker  can  give  you  the  variety  this  book  gives. 
Just  look  at  this  wonderful  list.  White  Wheat 
Bread,  Whole  Wheat  Bread,  French  and  Graham 
Bread,  19th  Century,  Golden  Loaf,  Swedish  Bread, 
etc.  Small  Breads,  such  as  Vienna  Rolls,  Pocket 
Book  Rolls,  Crumpets,  Muffins,  German  Horns, 
Nuns'  Puffs,  etc.  Second  Cooking  of  Bread  as 
Zwieback,  Toasts,  Pulled  Bread,  etc.,  followed  by 
Quick  Breads,  Steamed  Breads  and  Sweet  Breads, 
Cakes,  etc. 

Cloth,  50  cents;  by  mail,  55  cents. 


Made-Over  Dishes 


Here  is  where  clean,  wholesome  economy  plays  a 
part.  Few  realize  the  many  palatable  and  whole- 
some dishes  that  can  be  made  from  the  leftovers, 
to  furnish  a  delightful  luncheon  or  supper.  The 
book  is  full  of  choice  and  valuable  recipes. 

Cloth,  50  cents;  by  mail,  55  cents. 


Vegetable  Cookery  and 
Meat  Substitutes 

It  is  good  policy  at  times  to  omit  meat  from  the 
daily  menu.  Two  objects  are  gained  —  improve;- 
ment  in  health  and  saving  of  money.  This  book 
classifies  the  vegetables  and  shows  how  to  get  the 
most  and  best  out  of  them.  A  bewildering  array 
of  choice  recipes  are  given.  As  substitutes  for  meat, 
she  offers  a  most  engaging  array  of  dishes,  pala- 
table, novel,  dainty  and  wholesome.  Beside  afford- 
ing an  agreeable  change,  they  save  you  money. 

Cloth,  $1.50;  by  mail,  $1.65. 

Many  JVays  for 
Cooking  Eggs 

There's  a  great  treat  in  store  for  you  in  the 
recipes  in  this  book.  There  are  wonderful 
methods  of  cooking  eggs,  easy  to  do,  but  giving 
variety  and  enjoyment  to  the  household. 

Cloth,  50  cents  ;  by  mail,  55  cents. 


Mrs.  Rorer'^s  Philadelphia  Cook  Book 

A  wonderful  book,  full  of  the  brightest  things  in  Cookery;  hundreds  of  choice  recipes,  absolutely 
reliable.  Explanations  and  instructions  are  so  clear  that  the  beginner  can  do  as  well  as  the 
experienced  cook. 


For  sale  by  all  Book  Stores  or  Department  Stores,  or 

Arnold  &  Company,   422  Sansom  Street,    Phils^^phia 
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Cottolene 


€€ 


The 
Natural 
Shortenings^ 


"Cottolene 
makes  good 
cooking  better' ' 


Doughnuts  that  are 
doubly  good 

To  one  pint  of  risen  bread  dough,  work  in  one 
cup  of  sugar  beaten  with  two  eggs  and  one  tea- 
spoon melted  Cottolene.  Mix  a  little  nutmeg  or 
cinnamon  with  one-fourth  cup  flour;  add  this  and 
enough  more  flour  to  make  a  stiff  dough.  Roll 
and  cut,  and  let  them  rise  half  an  hour  before 
frying  in  deep,  hot  Cottolene. 

Doughnuts,  when  you  use  Cott6- 
lene  for  shortening,  have  an  appetizing 
appearance  and  a  lightness  and  Ravor 
that  make  them  a  real  delicacy. 

It  is  the  same  with  biscuits,  pastry 
and  all  other  baking  that  is  done  with 
Cottolene. 

Use  this  pure  food  product  for  aZZ  shorten- 
ing, as  well  as  frying.     It  has  no  equal 

Ask  your  grocer  for  regular  supplies 
of  Cottolene,  in  large  or  small  pails, 
as  you  prefer. 


f^ 


m 
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ECONOMY  IN    LIVING 


How  to  simplify  the  art  of 
living  so  as  to  cut  the  cost 
and  get  one's  money's  worth, 
yet  be  physically  efficient  —  as 
explained  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Birge, 
in  his  book. 


TRUE  FOOD  VALUES 

AND 

THEIR  LOW   COSTS 

Cloth  Bound.       Postpaid,   50  Cents. 

SULLY    &    KLEINTEICH 

371    4th  Ave.,  New  York 


We  have  an 

Attractive 

Proposition 

to  make  to  those  who  will  take  sub- 
scriptions for 

American  Gookery 

Write  us  for  it  if  you  wish  to  canvass 
your  town  or  if  you  wish  to  secure 
only  a  few  names  among  your  friends 
and  acquaintances.  Start  the  work 
at  once  and  you  will  be  surprised  how 
easily  you  can  earn  ten,  twenty  or 
fifty  dollars. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


BY    FANNIE   MERRITT    FARMER 

A  NEW  BOOK 
OF  COOKERY 

An  almost  indispensable  connpanion  volume  to  Miss 
Farmer's  "Boston  Cooking-Schooi  Cook  Book."  It  contains 
852  recipes  upon  all  branches  not  included  in  her  older 
book,  many  of  which  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

Over  200  illustraacns.     $1.60  net,  postpaid. 

TABLE   SERVICE 

By  LUCY  G.  ALLEN 

A  clear,  concise;  and  yet  comprehensive  exposition  of  the 
waitress'  duties,  including  not  only  laying  the  table  and  serv- 
ing, but  tray  service,  carving,  the  care  of  the  dining  room,  etc. 
"Help  for  the  troubled  hostess." — Chicago  News. 
"A  mine  of  interesting  information  for  the  housekeeper  and 
homemaker."— il/bM^r'j-  Magazine. 

Fully  illustrated.     $i.2j  net,  postpaid. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.,  BOSTON 


-SOME    OPINIONS- 


"The  book  presents  the  latest 
triumphs  of  the  culinary  art,  it  is 
very  fully  and  attractively  illus- 
trated."—iV.  Y.  Sun. 
"Her  new  book  is  attractively 
supplied  with  illustrations — to 
look  at  them  makes  one  hungry — 
and  the  recipes  are  given  with  clear 
directions." —  Christian  Register, 
Boston. 

"  The  book  is  very  pleasing  to  the 
eye  as  well  as  satisfactory  on  the 
practical  side." — Pittsburg  Post. 


For  a  limited  time  we  can  supply 
all  back  numbers  of  American 
Cookery  and  Boston  Cooking- 
School  Magazine  at  10  cts.  each. 
Order  now  if  you  wish  to  com- 
plete your  files. 

We  will  pay  12  cents  each  for  Boston  Cooking 
School  Magazine  issue  of  June,  1914 

Address 

American  Cookery,  Boston,  Mass. 


We  have  issued  a  16-page 

PREMIUM  LIST 

SEND  A  POSTAL  FOR   ONE 

IF  YOU  can  obtain  among  your  friends  a  few  sub- 
scriptions to  American  Cookery  and 

so  secure  for  yourself,  without  cost,  some 
of  the  best  and  most  useful  cooking  uten- 
sils—OR 

IF  YOU  wish  to  purchase  for  cash  the  latest  and 
most  luaique  cooking  novelties. 

THE  BOSTON  COOKING-SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  CO. 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


"  Headaches  —  How  Prevented '' 

What  is  more  exhausting  than  headache  ?    Yet— a  headache  is  "only  a  symptom."     It  is  in  the  con- 
ditions back  of  headaches—  the  conditions  by  which  headaches  are  caused  — that  the  real  danger  lies. 


High  blood  pressure 
rid  of  headaches, 
"Headaches 
who   has 
aches. 


O     . 


I  I 


auto-intoxication,  eye-strain  and  worse  disorders  cause  headaches.     To  be  | 

you  must  get  at  their  cause.     How  to  do  this  is  explained  in  a  new  book,  i 

and   How   to    Prevent  Them"  —  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Riley,  a  Neurologist  I 

had  years  of  experience  in    treating  all  kinds  of  cases  involving  head-  I 

You   may  get  relief  by  following  the  teachings  of  Dr.  Riley's  book.  I 

No  drugs.    Only  natural  means— diet,  exercise,  rest,  and  sleep.     We  I 

send  this  book  for  your  FREE  examination.     All  you  do  is  ask  I 

for  it.    (See  the  coupon. )    If  not  satisfied  with  the  book,  return  j 

it  at  our  expense.     Your  examination  costs  you  not  a  penny.  ) 

If  you  keep  the  book,  you  remit  only  $1.25.  Not  a  large  book,  j 

hut— worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  the  headache  sufferer.  \ 

Send  No  Money  — Use  the  Coupon  | 
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Books  on  Household  Economics 

THE  BOSTON  COOKING-SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  COMPANY  presents  the  following  as  a 
list  of  representative  worlds  on  household  economics.     Any  of  the  books  will  be  sent  post- 
paid upon  receipt  of  price. 
With  an  order  amounting  to  $6  or  more,  at  list  prices,  we  include  a  year's  subscription 
to  AMERICAN  COOKERY  (price  $1). 

Special  rates  made  to  schools,  clubs  and  persons  wishing  a  number  of  books.  Write  for 
quotation  on  the  list  of  books  you  wish.  We  carry  a  very  large  stock  of  these  books.  One  order 
to  us  saves  effort  and  express  charges. 


A-B-Z  of  Our  Own  Nutrition.  Horace 

Fletcher   $1.00 

A  Giiide  to  Laundry  Work.  Chambers  $  .75 
Air,  Water,  and  Food.    Woodman  and 

Norton    2.00 

American  Cook  Book.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Hill  1.00 
'American  Meat  Cutting  Charts.     Beef, 

veal,  pork,  lamb — 4  charts,  mounted 

on  cloth  and  rollers 10.00 

American  Salad  Book.     M.  DeLoup...    1.00 
Art  and  Economy  in  Home  Decora- 
tions.    Priestman 1.00 

Art  of  Entertaining.  Madame  Mesri  1.00 
Art    of     Home     Candy-Making     (with 

thermometer,  dipping  wire,  etc.)  2.50 

Art  of  Right  Living.     Richards 50 

Bacteria,    Yeasts    and    Molds    in    the 

Home.     H.    W.    Conn    

Book  of  Entrees.  Mrs.  Janet  M.  Hill 
Boston  Cook  Book.  Mary  J.  Lincoln. 
Boston    Cooking    School    Cook    Book. 

Fannie  M.  Farmer  

Bread  and  Bread-making.  Mrs.  Rorer 
Bright  Ideas  for  Entertaining.  Linscott 
Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings.  Mrs.  Rorer 
Cakes,  Cake  Decorations  and  Desserts. 

King    

Candies  and  Bon  Bons.     Neil  

Candy   Making   Revolutionized.     Mary 

Elizabeth  Hall 

Canning  and  Preserving.  Mrs.  Rorer 
Canning,  Preserving  &  Jelly  Making. 

Hill  

Canning,      Preserving     and     Pickling. 

Marion  H.  Neil  

Care  and  Feeding  of  Children.     L.  E. 

Holt,    M.  D. 

Care  of  a  House.     T.  M.  Clark 1.50 

Carving  and  Serving.  Mary  J.  Lincoln  .50 
Catering  for  Special  Occasions.  Farmer  1.00 
Century  Cook  Book.  Mary  Roland..  2.00 
Chemistry  in  Daily  Life.  Lessar-Cohn  1.75 
Chemistry     of     Cookery.     W.    Mattieu 

Williams    1.50 

Chemistry    of    Cooking    and    Cleaning 

Richards  and  Elliott   1.00 

Chemistry  of  Familiar  Things.  Sadtler  1.75 
Chemistry     of     Food     and     Nutrition. 

Sherman     1.50 

Clean  Milk.    S.  D.  Belcher 1.00 

Cleaning  and  Renovating.  E.  G.  Osman  .75 
Complete      Home,      The.       Clara      E. 

Laughlin    1.25 

Cook  Book  for  Nurses.  Sarah  C.  Hill  .75 
Cooking  for  Two.  Mrs.  Janet  M.  Hill  1.50 
Cost  of  Cleanness.     Richards   1.00 


1.00 

1.50 
1.80 

1.80 
.50 
.50 
.50 

1.00 
1.00 

.75 
.75 

1.00 

1.00 

.75 


Cost  of  Food.     Richards   $1.00 

Cost  of  Living.     Richards  l.OO 

Cost  of  Shelter.     Richards   1.00 

Dainties.     Mrs.  Rorer 75 

Dietetic  Value  of  Bread.     John  Good- 
fellow    1.50 

Diet  for  the   Sick.     Mrs.   Rorer 2.00 

Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  and  Activity. 

Thompson  1.00 

Dictionary  of  Cookery.     Cassell 2.50 

Domestic  Art  in  Woman's  Education. 

Cooley 1.25 

Domestic       Science      in      Elementary 

Schools.     Wilson    1.00 

Domestic  Service.     Lucy  M.  Salmon . .  2.00 

Dust  and  Its  Dangers.     Pruden 75 

Economics  of  Modern  Cookery.  M.  M. 

Mallock 1.00 

Efficiency  in  Home  Making  and  Aid 

to  Cooking.     Robertson  1.00 

Efficient  Kitchen.     Child 1.25 

Electric  Cooking,  Heating  and  Clean- 
ing.    Lancaster   1.50 

Elements  of  the  Theory  and  Practice 

of  Cookery.  Williams  and  Fisher...  1.00 
Encyclopedia  of  Foods  &  Beverages.  10.00 
Equipment     for     Teaching     Domestic 

Science.      Kinne    80 

Etiquette      of      New      York      Today. 

Learned    1.35 

Etiquette  of  Today.     Ordway 50 

Euthenics.     Richards    1.00 

Every  Day  Menu  Book.  Mrs.  Rorer..  1.50 
Expert  Waitress.  A.  F.  Springsteed. .  1.00 
First  Principles  of  Nursing.     Anne  R. 

Manning    1.00 

Food  and   Cookery  for  the   Sick  and 

Convalescent.   Fannie  M.  Farmer 1.60 

Food  and  Dietaries.     R.    W.    Burnett 

M.  D 1.50 

Food      and      Feeding.        Sir      Henry 

Thompson     1.35 

Food   &   Flavor.     Finck 2.00 

Food     and     Household     Management. 

Kinne  and  Cooley   1.10 

Food  and  Its  Function.  James  Knight  1.00 
Food      and      Nutrition.      Bevier      and 

Ushir     1.00 

Food     &     Sanitation.       Forester     and 

Wigley 1.00 

Food  and  the  Principles   of  Dietetics. 

Hutchinson     3.50 

Food  for  the  Invalid  and  the  Convales- 
cent.    Gibbs    75 

Food  in  Health  and    Disease.     I.    B. 

Yeo,  M.  D 2.50 
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Food    Materials    and    Their    Adultera- 
tions.     Richards    SI. 00 

Food  Values.     Locke 1.25 

Franco-American  Cookery  Book.     De- 

liee  3  50 

Fuels  of  the  Household.  Marian  White  .75 
Furnishing  a  Modest  Home.  Daniels  1.00 
Golden  Rule  Cook  Book  (600  Recipes 

for  Meatless  Dishes).     Sharpe 2.00 

Guide  to  Modern  Cookery.  M.  Escoffier  4.00 
Handbook  of  Home  Economics.  Flagg  .75 
Handbook    of    Hospitality    for    Town 

and  Country.     Florence  H.  Hall   . . .    1.50 
Handbook  of  Invalid  Cooking.     Mary 

A.    Boland    2.00 

Handbook  on  Sanitation.     G.  M.  Price, 

M.  D 1.50 

Healthful  Farm  House,  The.  Dodd  .60 
Home  Candy  Making.  Mrs.  Rorer  ...  .50 
Home  Economics.     Maria  Parloa    ....    1.50 

Home  Economics   Movement 75 

Home  Furnishings.     Hunter 2.00 

Home  Furnishings,  Practical  and  Art- 
istic.     Kellogg    1.60 

Home  Nursing.     Harrison 1.00 

Home    Problems  from   a   New   Stand- 
point       1.00 

Home  Science  Cook  Book.    Anna  Bar- 
rows and  Mary  J.  Lincoln 1.00 

Homes  and  Their  Decoration.     French  3.00 

Hot  Weather  Dishes.     Mrs.  Rorer 50 

House    Furnishing    and    Decoration. 

McClure  and  Eberlein 1.50 

House  Sanitation.    Talbot 80 

Household  Bacteriology.  Buchanan..  2.25 
Household  Economics.  Helen  Campbell  1.50 
Household  Physics.    Alfred  M.  Butler.   1.30 

Household    Textiles.       Gibbs.... 1.25 

How    to    Cook    in    Casserole    Dishes. 

Neil   1.00 

How  To  Cook  for  the  Sick  and  Con- 
valescent.    H.  V.  Sachse 1.00 

How  To  Feed  Children.  Hogan  . . .  1.00 
How   to    Use    a    Chafing    Dish.      Mrs. 

Rorer    50 

Human  Foods.    Snyder 1.25 

Ice  Cream,  Water  Ices,  etc.    Rorer  ...     .75 

I  Go  A  Marketing.     Sowie  1.50 

Institution  Recipes.     Smedley  1.25 

International  Cook  Book.     Filippini  . .   1.00 

Kitchen  Companion.     Parloa  2.50 

Laboratory    Handbook    for    Dietetics. 

Rose    1.10 

Lessons  in  Cooking  Through  Prepara- 
tion of  Meals  2.00 

Lessons  in  Elementary  Cooking.    Mary 

C.  Jones   1.00 

Like  Mother  Used  to  Make.    Herrick     1.25 

Luncheons.     Mary  Roland   1.40 

A  cook's  picture  book;  200  Illustrations. 

Made-over  Dishes.     Mrs.  Rorer 50 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs.     Mrs. 

Rorer    50 

My  Best  250  Recipes.  Mrs.  Rorer  ...  .75 
New  Book  of  Cookery,  A.  Farmer  .  1.60 
New  Hostess  of  Today.     Earned   1.50 


New  Salads.     Mrs.   Rorer $  .75 

Nutrition  of  a  Household.     Brewster     1.00 

Nutrition  of  Man.     Chittenden   3.00 

Old    Time    Recipes    for    Home    Made 

Wines.     Helen  S.  Wright   1.50 

Planning  and   Furnishing  the   House. 

Quinn    1.00 

Practical  Cooking  and  Dinner  Giving. 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Henderson    1.50 

Practical  Cooking  and   Serving.     Mrs. 

Janet  M.   Hill    1.80 

Practical  Dietetics.  Gilman  Thompson  5.00 
Practical   Dietetics   with    Reference   to 

Diet  in  Disease.     Pattee 1.50 

Practical  Home  Making.  Kittredge  . .  .60 
Practical    Points    in    Nursing.      Emily 

A.  M.  Stoney   1.75 

Practical     Sewing     and     Dressmaking. 

Allington    1.50 

Principles  of  Food  Preparation.     Mary 

D.   Chambers    1.00 

Principles  cf  Human  Nutrition.  Jordan.  1.75 
Recipes  and  Menus  for  Fifty.     Frances 

Lowe  Smith    1.50 

Rorer's   (Mrs.)   New  Cook  Book 2.00 

Salads  and  Sauces.     Murray 50 

Salads,   Sandwiches,  and  Chafing  Dish 

Dainties.     Mrs.  Janet  M.  Hill    1.50 
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Menus  for  Thanksgiving  Day 
I. 

TYPICAL  THANKSGIVING  DINNER 

Bluepoints 

Brownbread  Sandwiches 

Olives  Celery 

Roast  Turkey,  Bread  Dressing 

Giblet  Sauce 

Cranberry  Sauce 

Mashed  Potatoes,  Buttered  Onions 

Squash 

Chicken  Pie 

Sweet  Pickled  Peaches 

Pumpkin  Pie  Apple  Pie 

Cheese 
Raisins  Assorted  Nuts 

Coffee 
Fresh  and  Dried  Fruit 


II. 
THANKSGIVING  DINNER  WITH  NOVELTIES 

Crabflake  Cocktail 
Consomme,  with  Chicken  Quennelles 
Roast  Turkey,  Chestnut  Stuffing 
Giblet  Sauce 
Baked  Onions  Stuffed  with  Nuts 
Squash  au  Gratin 
Potato  Croquettes 
Cauliflower,  Hollandaise  Sauce  . 
Cranberry  Frappe 
Cannelons  with  Sausage 
Pumpkin  Pie         Marlboro  Tart 
Cheese  Boats 
Coffee 
Raisins         Maple  Bonbons         Assorted  Nuts 
Fresh  Fruit 


HIGH    TEA,  THANKSGIVING   EVENING 
I. 

Scalloped  Oysters 

Jellied  Philadelphia  Relish 

Parker  House  Rolls 

Cold  Roast  Chicken  with  Stuffing 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Southern  Style 

Cranberry  Sauce 

Frozen  Apricots 

Lady  Fingers 

Coffee 

II. 

Cream  of  Oyster  Soup,  Oysterettes 

Olives  Celery 

Chicken-and-Celery  Salad 

Parker  House  Rolls 

Charlotte  Russe 

Coffee 
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Important  Part  Flowers  Play  on  the  Luncheon  Table 


By  Jane  Vos 


FROM  the  moment  the  Japanese 
girl  is  old  enough  to  toddle  alone 
she  is  taught  a  trio  of  accomplish- 
ments, —  not  the  prosaic  three  R's  of 
the  Occident,  but  the  triple  graces  every 
Oriental  maiden  is  supposed  to  possess: 
how  to  tie  her  sash;  how  to  brew  a  cup 
of  tea,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
how  to  arrange  flowers.  For  the  tying 
of  her  foiur-and-one-half  yard  sash  is  an 
exact  science,  if  you  please;  the  making 
of  tea  that  resembles  ambrosia  an 
inheritance,  —  an  ancestral  gift  from  a 
long  line  of  tea-loving  ancestors;  while 
the  artistic  arrangement  of  flowers  is  an 
art  that  must  be  acquired  and  followed 
as  religiously  as  the  saying  of  prayers  to 
the  Great  Lord  Buddha. 

Were  this  an  article  about  the  three 
graces  of  the  Japanese  women,  I  would 
tell  you  a  story  of  how  I  have  watched 


them  practising  the  art  of  tying  their 
obis  (sashes)  of  some  of  the  occasions 
when  I  participated  in  their  tea  cere- 
monies, and  how  I,  too,  have  wandered 
in  their  gardens,  clad  like  them  in  quaint, 
gay-tinted  garments,  plucking  flowers 
that  were  afterwards  arranged  in  the 
most  approved  fashion  for  the  tokonoma 
or  other  wall  niche. 

In  the  days  of  our  Great  Grand- 
mothers and  Aunt  Mehitables,  they 
used  to  mass  the  offerings  of  Flora  in 
hard,  compact  little  bunches,  regardless 
of  variety,  color  or  sentiment.  But  our 
sixth  sense  finally  rebelled,  and  we  began 
to  arrange  flowers  more  consistently^ 
following  the  Japanese  practise  of  Hght- 
ness,  airiness  and  grace.  Nowadays, 
we,  too,  have  our  schools  where  tea- 
brewing  and  kindred  arts  are  taught, 
and  where  the  setting  of  tables,  and  the 
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arrangement  of  flowers  for  the  luncheon 
or  dinner  service,  is  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum. 

Down  at  Southampton,  Long  Island, 
there  is  such  a  school  which  is  attended 
almost  exclusively  by  the  society  women 
of  New  York.  They  make  it  their  busi- 
ness during  the  summer  months  when 
at  their  country  places  to  enroll  as  pupils 
at  this  unique  school.  At  the  end  of  the 
season  they  have  a  grand  floral  fete, 
offering  prizes  for  the  handsomest  tables. 

The  pictures  shown  are  good  illus- 
trations of  the  work  done  by  these  apt 
pupils.  The  poppy  luncheon  table,  for 
instance,  offers  splendid  possibilities  for 
the  massing  of  a  single  color,  or  two  or 
three  shades.  Scarlet  and  white,  or 
pink  and  white  blooms  blend  wonderfully 
above  snowy  napery,  and  deep  purple 
blossoms  are  especially  attractive.  The 
table  shown  is  covered  with  one  of  the 
new  luncheon  cloths,  having  a  white 
background  and  a  sprinkling  of  yellow 
tulip  poppies  on  the  cloth  proper,  and 
with  a  deep  border  of  their  green  leaves. 
These  same  "Hunneannias,"  or  Giant 
Yellow  poppies  are  used  for  decoration. 
White  linen  shades  with  yellow  embroi- 
dery gives  the  final  touch  of  Oriental 
splendor.  Large  clusters  of  purple 
grapes   massed   at   one   end   with   their 


leaves  and  tendrils,  and  richly  colored 
peaches  mounted  in  a  doily  of  leaves  on 
a  receptacle  at  the  other  end,  harmonize 
exquisitely  with  the  vivid  coloring  of 
the  poppies,  softening  their  effect. 

An  attractive  table,  beautiful  in  its 
simplicity  is  spread  with  crocheted 
doilies,  the  large  oblong  held  in  place 
in  the  center  by  six  white  china  can- 
delabra, —  one  at  each  corner,  and  one 
on  either  side  of  the  center.  Pure  white 
china  dishes  to  match  the  candelabra, 
carry  out  the  dazzling  white  effect. 
Individual  white  china  flower  holders  at 
each  plate,  with  a  center  vase  to  match, 
hold  zinnias,  their  strong  coloring 
relieving  the  otherwise  dead  white  crea- 
tion. 

Blue  Delphiniums  and  blue  Aquelegia 
form  the  decoration  of  the  next  table. 

Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  the 
luncheon  set  pictured.  The  center  doily, 
to  be  sure,  has  a  design  that  appears  to 
be  intricate,  but  it  is  simple  nevertheless, 
and  any  woman  handy  with  crochet  or 
knitting  needles  can  easily  acquire  its 
counterpart,  by  utilizing  odd  moments 
of  her  time.  Number  10  Dexter  cotton 
works  up  rapidly.  The  plate  doilies 
are  as  easy  to  make  as  crocheted  wash 
cloths,  as  the  center  is  merely  a  double 
crochet    stitch    with    a    double    crochet 
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A  PEASANT  TABLE,  SIMPLE  TO  COPY 


border.  The  napkins,  too,  have  a  double 
crochet  border.  Any  needlework  maga- 
zine gives  instructions  for  the  making  of 
these  luncheon  sets,  which  are  so  explicit 
that  they  are  easy  to  follow. 

Even  drawn  scrim-cloth  makes  a 
simple,  inexpensive  luncheon  set.  One 
width  of  the  wide  material  will  suffice,  or 
if  two  widths  are  preferred  they  may  be 
joined  with  a  double  crochet  stitch 
which  resembles  an  insertion. 

The  * 'Peasant  Table"  is  always  in 
favor  for  luncheons,  especially  informal 
affairs.  The  one  pictured  has  a  long 
runner  of  white  linen  decorated  with  a 
crochet  insertion  and  finished  with  a 
crochet  edge.  A  brass  receptacle  in 
the  center  contains  a  flower  holder  in 
which  tall  spikes  of  zinnias  appear  to  be 
growing  in  a  natural  clump.  Four  plain 
brass  candlesticks  frame  the  floral 
centerpiece.  A  brass  bowl  at  each  end 
flanks  the  candlestick,  and  it  contains  a 
floating  pool  of  zinnia  leaves  and  blos- 
soms. Individual  blue  and  white  flower 
holders  to  match  the  blue  and  white 
dishes,  contain  zinnias  also.  Crochet 
doilies  are  used  at  the  plates  instead  of 
linen,  to  relieve  the  plainness  of  the 
runner.  A  variation  of  this  table  may 
have  a  center  decoration  of  Nicotiana 
(tobacco  plant)  blossoms,  thus  carrying 
out  the  peasant  idea. 


A  Japanese  table,  exquisitely  dainty 
and  unpretentious,  is  that  decorated  with 
day  lilies.  It  is  laid  with  a  snowy 
crash  runner,  and  has  crash  plate  doilies. 
The  shallow  white  center  flower  bowl 
contains  four  claw  feet  holders,  and  from 
these  tall  spikes  of  the  white  lilies  rear 
their  fragile  heads  above  their  own 
bloom.  Note  the  arrangement  at  the 
base,  and  observe  how  the  lily  leaves 
are  clustered  to  form  pads,  thus  accen- 
tuating the  green  and  white  effect  against 
the  snowy  background. 

A  white  marble  statue  of  Buddha  at 
each  end  of  the  center  receptacle  under 
the  shelter  of  a  tall  lily  bloom,  reminds 
one  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  lines  to  the 
Great  Lord  Buddha: 

"The  dew  is  on  the  lotus. 
Rise  great  Sun!" 

Blue  and  white  Canton  dishes  add  the 
flnal  note  of  color  to  this  dainty  luncheon 
table.  A  variation  that  will  appeal  to 
the  lover  of  Fleur-de-lis  is  the  iris  deco- 
ration, the  erect  spikes  of  purple  bloom 
rising  amidst  the  green  foliage  in  mar- 
vellously natural  plants.  It  takes  the 
writer  back  in  memory  to  Japan  in  Iris 
time,  when  for  many  square  miles  one 
sees  nothing  but  flelds  of  purple  fleur-de- 
lis  against  the  vivid  emerald  landscape. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  foregoing 
is  the  rather  formal  Italian  table,  impres- 
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sively  beautiful  in  its  dignified  arrange- 
ment. The  enclosed  garden  effect  if  of 
white  marble  would  cost  a  small  fortune. 
White  pine  was,  therefore  substituted 
with  good  result,  painting  and  enamelling 
until  the  enclosure  had  every  appearance 
of  marble.  The  tiny  fountain  in  the 
center  is  of  white  china,  and  on  the  edges 
snowy  china  carrier  pigeons  disport 
themselves  in  plastico  as  if  ready  for 
flight.  Blue  ageratum  is  massed  against 
the  railing,  and  around  the  fountain  in 
natural  effect.  Four  Dresden  candel- 
abra with  crocheted  shades  to  match  the 
luncheon  set,  flank  each  corner  of  the 
garden.  Note  the  initials  of  the  hostess 
crocheted  in  the  lace  design,  under  her 
crocheted  coat-of-arms. 

A  prize  luncheon  table  of  this  year's 
vintage  reminds  one  of  an  exquisite 
garden  in  which  butterflies  are  flitting 
hither  and  thither.  The  cloth  has  a 
snowy  center  with  a  border  of  Brazilian 
butterflies  in  iridescent  colorings.  The 
center  flower  arrangement  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  shown.  Orange-red  spotted 
with  black  ''Tigrinum"  (single  tiger- 
lilies)  and  *'Salpiglossis"  (painted  tongue) 
are  massed  naturally  at  one  side  of  the 
shallow  glass  receptacle,  while  dainty, 
modest  pansy  blooms  on  their  own 
transplanted  roots  and  stems,  smile 
upward  at  their  more  stately  sisters 
from  the  other  side  of  the  bowl. 

Slen  dor-stemmed  glass  vases,  tall  and 


I 


dignified,  hold  a  single  "Aquilegia" 
(columbine).  Gay-colored  Majolica 
plates  are  in  harmony  with  the  vivid 
blossoms,  their  wonderful  shades  giving 
rainbow  glints  to  the  table. 

For  a  more  formal  luncheon  there  is  a 
table  spread  with  a  Cathedral  lace  cloth. 
The  two  tall  center  candelabra  are  of 
carved  wood,  and  in  and  out  of  these  a 
wild  clematis  vine  twines  and  inter- 
twines, finding  its  way  across  the  center- 
piece of  roses  and  pansies,  and  base  of 
purple  damsom  plums  to  the  individual 
flower  holders  containing  roses  and 
pansies  also. 

The  woman  who  feels  that  these 
decorations  are  beyond  her  means,  owing 
to  her  old  china  and  napery,  need  not 
despair.  There  is  a  great  art  in  knowing 
how  to  make  use  of  materials  at  hand. 
More  than  one  china  closet  has  lovely 
odd  pieces  of  Wedge  wood.  Majolica 
and  Canton  plaques  hidden  away,  for 
fear  of  wear  and  tear.  Surely  these 
may  see  the  light  of  day,  on  occasions, 
at  least,  and  they  will  be  just  the  thing 
for  center  table  decorations.  I  am  sure 
that  Great  Aunt  Betsey  or  Grand- 
mother will  feel  complimented  if  you 
will  bring  out  their  heirlooms  occasion- 
ally and  put  them  to  practical  use. 

A  few  yards  of  inexpensive  material, 
scrim  or  otherwise;  or  a  spool  or  two  of 
Dexter  cotton  will  evolve  into  a  hand- 
some luncheon  set  under  your  nimble 
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fingers,  and  what  you  lack  in  china  you 
can  make  up  with  your  floral  decorations. 
It  is  simply  a  case  of  knowing  how,  and 


then  applying  the  knowledge  instead  of 
hoarding  it  along  with  the  heirlooms  of 
Great  Aunt  Betsey. 


Autumn  Days 


Summer  days  are  pleasure  days 

Everybody  knows, 
Summer  days  are  treasure  days, 

Bloom  of  pink  and  rose. 
Summer  days  were  golden  days, 

Every  grac  e  possessed ; 
But  the  dream  embolden  days  — 

Autumn  days  are  best. 

Winter  days  are  thrilling  days, 

Everyone  has  said. 
Snow  and  tempest  filling  ways 

Where  our  feet  must  tread. 
Winter  days  are  blessing  days, 

Follow  we  its  quest: 
But^the  dear  caressing  days. 

Autumn  days  are  best. 

L.  M.  Thorntoyi. 
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Pie  and  Patriotism 

A    True  Story  of  a   Thanksgiving  Celebration 

By  Myra  C.  Ousley 


BY  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  every  American  is  entitled 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
Perhaps  few  of  us  reaHze  to  what  extent 
an  American's  achievement  of  happiness 
depends  upon  rocking-chairs  and  Ivory 
soap  and  pie,  until  we  have  been  trans- 
planted to  a  soil  where  these  things  do 
not  grow.  My  awakening  to  the  fact 
came  during  my  residence  in  Berlin,  in 
the  good  old  days  of  peace  in  Europe. 

Well  do  I  remember  my  great  joy  upon 
hearing  of  a  benevolent  merchant  on 
Leipsiger  Strasse  who  kindly  dispensed 
Ivory  soap  to  American  ladies  for  the 
stim  of  twenty-five  cents  per  cake. 
But  no  such  happy  solution  to  the  lack 
of  pie  or  rocking-chairs  ever  presented 
itself.  One  may  in  time  become  accus- 
tomed to  a  life  devoid  of  rocking-chairs, 
but  pie  —  well  that  is  quite  a  different 
matter. 

It  was  after  four  months  of  pieless 
existence  that  three  of  us  women  from 
Uncle  Sam's  United  States  made  a 
patriotic  vow  that  we  would  celebrate 
Thanksgiving  Day  with  a  real  American 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  We  had  been 
accustomed  since  childhood  to  offering 
up  our  thanks  on  this  day  to  the  accom- 


paniment of  roast  turkey  and  pumpkin 
pie.  And,  though  these  auxiliaries  are 
not  prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  they  seemed  to  us  none  the  less 
essential  to  a  true  Thanksgiving  atmos- 
phere. The  planning  of  our  menu  was, 
therefore,  a  very  simple  and  unanimous 
affair.  It  was  moved,  seconded,  and 
carried  that  we  must  have  turkey  and 
ptimpkin  pie,  the  remaining  constituents 
of  the  feast  being  a  matter  of  com- 
parative indifference. 

While  our  good  husbands,  closeted  in 
the  laboratories  of  Geheimrath  Professors y 
were  busy  inspecting  microbial  land- 
scapes, we,  who  were  called  Frau  Doktor, 
sallied  forth  to  beard  the  ober-  Kellner 
in  his  den  and  endeavor  to  convince  him 
that,  upon  some  occasions,  turkey  is 
superior  to  goose,  and  pumpkin  pie  more 
excellent  than  bread  and  cheese. 

Now  the  ober-Kellner,  or  head  waiter, 
in  a  German  hotel  is  a  personage  of 
much  consequence  and  dignity,  and  is 
frequently  possessed  of  a  firmness  of 
character  not  inferior  to  that  of  the 
immortal  Miu-dstone.  In  one  large 
hotel,  which  catered  especially  to  patrons 
from  "Dollar  Land/'  our  combined 
powers  of  persuasion  failed  utterly  to 
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move  the  stony-hearted  ober.  He 
haughtily  informed  us  that  never  in  the 
history  of  the  hotel  had  turkey  been 
served;  and  positively  refused  to  be  a 
party  to  so  serious  a  departure  from  the 
traditions  of  his  hostelry!  This  was 
truly  a  cruel  blow  both  to  turkey  and  to 
patriotism. 

At  the  restaurant  where  the  largest 
amount  of  goose,  sausage,  and  beer  were 
daily  converted  into  human  tissue,  we 
met  with  little  better  success.  While 
turkey  was  not  considered  wholly  beyond 
the  pale,  pie  was  not  to  be  thought  of, 
since  no  one  connected  with  the  estab- 
lishment had  ever  seen  or  heard  of  one. 

Two  or  three  calls  at  other  hotels 
and  cafes  served  to  convince  us  that  the 
proverbial  looking  for  a  needle  in  a 
hay-stack  would  be  more  productive  of 
results  than  hunting  for  pie  in  Berlin. 
In  fact  our  coveted  pie  seemed  fast 
deteriorating  into  a  mere  visionary  and' 
inedible  thing. 

At  last,  with  our  hopes  in  our  boots, 
we  made  bold  to  seek  a  private  interview 
.with  an  ober-Kellner  of  the  Rheingold. 
At  that  time  the  Rheingold  was  the 
most  beautiful  restaurant  in  all  Berlin. 
Besides  the  magnificent  Kaiser  Saal 
where  one  paid  for  wine  and  partook  of 
music  free,  there  were  a  number  of 
smaller  rooms,  so  delightfully  artistic 
that  even  the  slenderest  meal  seemed 
transformed  into  a  feast.  But  most 
wonderful  of  all  the  varied  marvels  of 
the  Rheingold  was  an  ober-Kellner  who 
had  actually  seen  a  pie\  At  one  period 
of  his  career  he  had  spent  three  years 
in  New  York  City;  and,  mingled  with 
the  memories  of  that  metropolis,  was  a 
dim  recollection  of  pies.  "A  pie  is 
round,"  he  said,  "and  has  two  crusts  — 
a  top  crust  and  a  bottom  crust."  Now 
this  seemed  to  us  a  most  satisfactory 
definition  of,  at  least,  the  outward  and 
visible  form  of  a  pie.  And,  when  he 
optimistically  declared  his  ability  to 
explain  the  intricacies  of  a  pie's  anatomy 
to  the  chef,  we  were  overjoyed.  In  fact 
our  happiness  was  not  perceptibly  dimin- 


ished by  the  necessity  of  substituting 
apple  pie  for  the  pumpkin  pie  of  our 
dreams.  As  the  Rheingold  harbored 
no  antipathy  toward  the  serving  of  our 
national  bird,  the  remainder  of  the 
dinner  was  soon  agreed  upon,  and  we 
returned  home  to  report  the  triumph  of 
American  dietary  ideals. 

The  evening  of  the  feast  arrived  on 
scheduled  time.  And,  after  laborious 
excavations  of  the  depths  of  our  several 
trunks,  we  emerged,  resplendent  in  long 
neglected  finery,  and  blissfully  wended 
our  pie  ward  way. 

We  dined  in  the  splendid  Kaiser  Saal. 
Ravishing  music  strove  for  our  attention 
against  fearful  odds;  for  the  dinner  was 
wonderful!  To  be  sure  we  were  a  trifle 
disappointed  that  the  turkey  was  already 
carved  —  a  somewhat  superfluous  pro- 
ceeding, since  our  party  boasted  no 
fewer  than  three  perfectly  good  surgeons ! 
However,  the  untimely  mutilation  of 
the  bird  was  soon  forgotten  in  the  gastric 
thrills  which  attended  the  eating  of  it. 

Being  aware  of  the  importance 
attached  by  us  to  having  turkey  on  our 
bill  of  fare,  the  kind  ober,  in  his  great 
desire  to  please  us,  had  ordered  our  butter 
served  in  individual  turkey  moulds. 
This  bit  of  thoughtfulness  quite  touched 
our  hearts. 

Besides  turkey  our  dinner  included  all 
of  the  trimmings  essential  to  a  perfectly 
correct  Thanksgiving  feast.  There  were 
delicious  German  cranberries,  called 
Preisselheere,  the  taste  of  which  can 
best  be  described  as  combining  the 
flavor  of  currants  with  that  of  our  cran- 
berries. I  cannot  even  think  of  these 
without  smashing  the  tenth  command- 
ment. And,  during  my  stay  in  Berlin, 
their  only  rival  in  my  affections  was  the 
Beethoven  String  Quartette.  Why  does 
not  some  botanically  inclined  gentleman 
introduce  the  Preisselheere  into  these 
United  States  and  make  our  country  a 
better  place  to  live  in  ? 

At  last,  the  long  dreamed  of,  long 
longed  for  moment  arrived  when  the 
pie   was   ushered   into   our   midst   with 
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proper  ceremony.  Sad  to  relate,  there 
was  not  the  awed  silence  befitting  so 
momentous  an  occasion,  but,  instead,  a 
hearty  peal  of  laughter!  The  ober's 
seemingly  perspicuous  definition  of  an 
apple  pie  had  evidently  lost  its  way 
somewhere  in  the  multiple  convolutions 
of  the  culinary  brain  of  the  chef,  and  the 
result  was  —  an  entirely  original  cre- 
ation, indisputably  unique  in  the  annals 
of  cookery!  To  be  sure  it  was  round, 
as  the  ober  had  said,  and  had  two  crusts 

—  one  adorning  the  bottom  and  the 
other  the  top  —  and  the  filling  was 
composed  mainly  of  cooked  apples. 
But  when  we  looked  at  it,  and  again 
when  we  tasted  it,  we  realized  as  never 
before  the  utter  incapacity  of  language 

—  even  the  English  language  to  describe 
a  real  American  apple  pie. 

This  concoction  was  perhaps  sixteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  not  less  than 
four  inches  deep.  The  apples,  by 
some  culinary  process,  had  been  rendered 
totally  devoid  of  any  juice  whatsoever; 
and  a  mixture  of  raisins,  nuts,  and  a 
few  other  things,  had  been  added  as  a 
finishing  touch  to  the  disguise.  It  was, 
I  must  admit,  superlatively  palatable. 
No  manner  of  fault  could  be  found  with 
it,  except  that  it  could  never  pass  muster 
among  Americans  as  an  apple  pie.  And 
yet,  strange  to  say,  we  were  not,  I  think, 


greatly  disappointed;  for,  by  that  time, 
we  had  each  of  us  reached  a  stage  of 
gratification  more  propitious  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  joke  than  a  pie. 

But,  alas,  the  feelings  of  our  poor  ober 
were  greatly  damaged  by  the  hilarity 
which  greeted  the  pie  that  was  to  have 
been  like  the  pies  that  bloom  in  New 
York.  After  we  arose  from  the  table  he 
assured  us  ladies  in  all  seriousness  that 
he  had  faithfully  tried  to  initiate  the 
cook  into  the  mysteries  of  American  pie, 
but,  for  some  reason,  the  latter  "didn't 
understand."  We  felt  very  sorry  for 
the  internal  injury  we  had  unwittingly 
caused  our  good  friend  the  ober,  and 
immediately  set  about  to  administer 
first  aid.  Not  having  any  Red  Cross 
bandages  at  hand,  we  tried  the  healing 
effect  of  coins  applied  to  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  and,  in  addition,  poured 
soothing  words  into  his  ear.  But  I 
never  felt  quite  sure  that  our  remedies 
were  efficacious. 

In  spite  of  its  pieless  aspect,  our 
Thanksgiving  celebration  was  hailed  a 
complete  and  unqualified  success.  And, 
considering  the  colossal  difficulties  in 
the  path  of  its  achievement,  and  the 
courage  and  endurance  displayed  in 
overcoming  them,  it  undoubtedly 
deserves  to  go  down  in  history  as  an 
act  of  heroic  patriotism. 


Drifting 


The  more  common  secret  of  want  of 
success  in  life  is  a  tendency  to  let 
things  drift.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
missing  one  opportunity,  or  the  com- 
mitting one  blunder,  as  the  lavish 
waste  of  all  the  forces  —  opportunities 
which  in  various  shapes  come  within 
the  grasp.  It  is  the  slovenliness  of  men 
and  women  which  for  the  most  part 
makes    their    lives    so    unsatisfactory. 


They  do  not  sit  at  the  loom  with  keen 
eye  and  deft  fingers;  but  they  work 
listlessly,  and  without  a  sedulous  care 
to  piece  together  as  they  best  may  the 
broken  threads.  We  are  apt  to  give  up 
work  too  soon,  to  suppose  that  a  single 
breakage  has  ruined  the  cloth.  The 
men  who  get  on  in  the  world  are  not 
daunted  by  one  nor  a  thousand  break- 
ages. —  John  M  or  ley. 


Ye  Beefsteak  House 

By  Helen  Forrest 


NOBODY  wants  my  book,  nobody 
wants  anything  I  write !"  Jim 
Nelson's  brown  eyes  were  quite 
black  with  wrath  and  wounded  feeling 
as  he  hurled  the  disheartening  words 
at  his  fiancee  by  way  of  greeting. 

The  girl  stopped  short  in  her  progress 
across  the  wainscoted  parlor  where  he 
was  waiting  for  her,  and  her  grey  eyes 
grew  pathetic  and  the  soft  color  faded 
from  her  cheeks.  She  smiled  bravely 
on  him  and  took  from  his  hands  the  - 
often  rejected  manuscript,  as  if  its 
presence  were  accountable  for  the  cloud 
over  them,  and  pushed  him  gently  into 
his  favorite  chair. 

It  was  to  have  been  their  way  out,  this 
despised  book,  the  sign  manual  of  Jim's 
ability  as  an  author,  its  success  his  proof 
that  his  pen  could  support  his  wife  to  be, 
his  sweet  Betty,  an  orphan,  who  w^as 
tolerated  in  her  aunt's  home. 

"You  haven't  half  tried  to  place  your 
book,  you  impatient  boy!"  she  declared 
reassuringly,  "you  know  David  Harum 
was  rejected  by  at  least  twenty-five 
publishers  before  it  was  finally  taken  and 
made  its  whirlwind  success." 

"I'll  break  that  record,"  he  declared 
grimly,  "only  my  book  won't  be  taken 
in  the  end,  Betty;"  he  rose  to  his  feet. 
"I've  held  you  for  five  years  to  a  promise 
I  had  no  right  to  ask  of  you  until  I  was 
able  to  take  care  of  you!  While  I  have 
the  courage,"  here  his  voice  broke,  "I 
offer  you  your  freedom." 

"And  I  won't  take  it, "her  voice  was 
more  decided  than  his,  "I'll  wait  for  you 
until  you  are  ready  for  me,  but  let  me 
borrow  some  of  the  courage  you  spoke 
of  just  now  and  tell  you  a  plan  I  haven't 
dared  speak  of  to  you.  Drop  all  idea 
of  literary  work  for  the  present,"  she 
hurried  on,  in  spite  of  his  reproachful 
look,  "and  give  a  few  years  just  to  earn- 
ing money.     Let  us  both  work  together. 


and  later  in  life,  when  we  have  something 
to  live  on,  you  can  write  your  books." 

"Betty,"  he  pulled  her  down  to  the 
arm  of  his  chair  and  spoke  with  obvious 
patience,  "please  remember  that  I  am 
twenty-eight  years  old,  that  all  my 
training,  college  and  otherwise,  has  been 
toward  a  literary  life.  How  can  I  earn 
money  except  by  my  pen,  sorry  hope 
that  it  is  ?  As  for  you,  dear  child,  what 
in  the  world  could  you  do!" 

"Speak  for  3^oiu:self,  John,"  she  quoted 
gaily,  "and  tell  me  what  you  know  how 
to  do." 

Her  betrothed  reached  to  the  table 
behind  her,  seized  the  unlucky  manu- 
script and  flung  it  with  steady  aim  into 
^  distant  waste  basket.  "Beside  my 
well-known  literary  ability  I  have  a 
crowning  gift  made  perfect  through 
much  camping  and  life  in  bachelor 
quarters  —  one  gift  and  one  only,  so  far 
as  I  can  think.  Beyond  the  dreams  of 
avarice  or  appetite,  I  can  broil  a  beef- 
steak." 

"And  on  that  broiled  beefsteak,"  she 
declared  with  rising  solemnity,  "we 
build  owe  home.     It  is  our  way  out." 

"I  didn't  suppose  there  was  a  laugh 
left  in  me  today,"  began  John  Nelson, 
but  the  girl  broke  in  — 

"You  mustn't  laugh,  your  work  is 
hard  but  so  is  my  waiting,  and  I  think  I 
see  a  way  in  which  we  both  can  earn, 
have  a  home  while  we  are  earning  and 
get  some  money  ahead  for  our  country 
home  and  your  days  for  writing.  Way 
down  town  where  the  big  offices  are 
let  us  have  a  place  for  lunches.  Your 
beefsteak  idea  reminded  me  of  what  I've 
often  heard  Uncle  say,  that  a  decent 
beefsteak  is  what  most  men  want  for 
lunch  and  is  just  what  they. can't  get, 
unless  they  travel  uptown  for  it.  That's 
where  you  come  in,  broiling  that  steak. 
The  one  thing  I  know  how  to  do  is  to 
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cook,  so  my  share  shall  be  home-made 
things  like  bread  and  cake." 

*'So  be  it,"  said  the  man  of  books, 
"I  follow  on." 

After  that  day  of  decision  events  fol- 
lowed rapidly.  There  was  a  quiet 
wedding  in  the  chantry  of  a  big  church 
where  Betty  was  given  away  by  a  highly 
unbelieving  uncle  who  furnished  for 
them  a  little  flat  up  town ;  then  the  lease 
of  three  rooms  in  the  heart  of  the  busi- 
ness district,  among  the  tall  buildings, 
was  put  through.  Outside  these  rooms 
a  new  sign  challenged  the  attention  of 
the  passer-by:  "Ye  Beefsteak  House." 
Within,  six  sturdy  little  tables  with 
grass  mats,  fresh  unchipped  china  and 
steel-bladed  knives,  added  to  the  cus- 
tomary silver,  met  the  intending  cus- 
tomer. A  college  boy  from  the  near-by 
University  was  at  first  the  only  waiter. 
At  half  past  nine  each  morning,  Jim  and 
Betty  entered  their  place  of  business, 
having  previously  done  their  marketing, 
choosing  most  critically  the  promising 
cuts  of  meat.  Their  smart  street  cloth- 
ing was  then  exchanged  for  the  linen  of 
labor,  and  work  hummed  merrily  in 
preparation  for  luncheon,  which  was 
served  from  eleven  to  three.  No  vain 
boast  was  Jim's  as  to  his  prowess  as  a 
broiler  of  beefsteak,  cooked  to  order 
over  a  charcoal  fire,  fresh  from  the 
gridiron,  brown,  hot  and  juicy  and 
done  to  a  turn,  the  work  of  his  hands 
became  known  throughout  the  business 
sections  of  the  old  city.  The  six  tables 
were  soon  increased  to  twelve,  a  second 
dining-room  was  claimed  from  the 
ancient  building  in  which  they  had 
located,  a  dwelling  house  left  of  a 
century  before.  Aunt  Sally,  an  old 
colored  servant,  once  employed  by 
Betty's  mother,  was  annexed  as  potato 
cook,  "French  fried,"  hash-browned, 
creamed  or  baked,  and  a  general  clearing 
up  at  the  end  of  the  day  was  also  her 
share  in  the  work. 

"Broiled  meat  and  broiled  meat  only, 
hang  it  all  Betty,  1  can't  broil  and  fry, 
roast    and    fricasee   in    answer    to    the 


popular  request  even  if  the  dollars  are 
piling  up,"  and  the  chef  turned  a  glowing 
face  from  his  charcoal  fire  to  the  white 
linen  pastry  cook. 

"We'll  stick  to  broiled  things,  they're 
more  correct,"  Betty  responded  cheer- 
fully; "beefsteak,  lamb  chops,  chicken, 
ham  and  kidneys,  that's  what  they  all 
seem  to  want.  Thank  goodness  I've 
learned  to  make  wonderful  pie;  I  never 
realized  New  York  was  in  the  great  pie- 
belt  until  I  was  called  upon  to  meet  the 
universal  demand." 

Betty  had  emerged  triumphantly  from 
a  course  in  pie-making,  joining  an 
evening  Domestic  Science  Class,  and  pies 
of  various  sorts,  fresh  baked  each  morn- 
ing, were  added  to  her  regular  bread, 
rolls  and  cake. 

Their  customers  were  chiefly  men, 
many  regulars  developed  among  them, 
but  now  and  then  a  wife  or  a  sweetheart 
fluttered  into  the  place,  "you  are  always 
talking  about",  departing  wondering 
whether  that  fascinating  flavor  of  meat 
was  due  to  Worcestershire  or  to  some 
unknown  condiment.  They  were  ready, 
too,  to  substantiate  the  masculine  belief 
that  all  the  bread  and  pastry  really  was 
home-made. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  business 
the  entire  first  fioor  of  the  old  house  was 
called  into  service,  monogrammed  china 
was  on  the  tables,  a  wood  brown  color 
scheme,  reflected  from  walls  and  hang- 
ings, rested  the  eye.  A  cashier  became 
necessary  and  the  original  college  boy 
waiter  supervised  the  added  force  of 
students  who,  coming  in  relays,  were 
glad  to  earn  their  dinner  as  the  price  of 
serving  others.  Most  eloquent  of  all, 
a  gratifying  bank  account  spoke  of  suc- 
cess. Seated  at  their  seven  o'clock 
dinner  in  an  up  town  flat,  where  a  com- 
petent maid  prepared  and  served  their 
meals,  the  business  partners  looked 
their  venture  and  their  future  in  the 
face. 

"Five  years  of  it,  Jim,"  Betty  spoke 
wistfully,  "could  you  spare  it  from  your 
books?     For  then  we  could  buy  that 
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little  place  in  the  country  and,"  loyally, 
"live  on  your  writing." 

Her  husband  shook  his  head  scep- 
tically, "Let  go  this  solid  fact  for  vague 
hopes?  Honestly,  Betty,  I  trust  my 
proven  hands  more  than  my  hoped-in 
brain.  If  you  can  stand  it,  I  say  five 
years  or  ten,  more  if  necessary."  He 
broke  off  laughingly,  "Do  you  know 
what  has  been  the  hit  of  this  week  at 
the  house,  shaking  even  the  throne  of 
my  beefsteak?  Why  Aunt  Sally's  hash, 
wherein  the  odds  and  ends  of  all  the 
broils  mingle  happily  and  economically 
with  the  humble  potato." 

"I  know  it,"  Betty  laughed  merrily, 
"and  don't  forget  that  the  corn  bread  I 
served  with  it  yesterday  made  such  a 
hit  that  I  shall  bake  three  times  the 
quantity  today.  The  cooking  must 
stay  in  three  pairs  of  hands  —  yours, 
Aunt  Sally's  and  mine.  Now  we  live  on 
a  safe  basis,  our  time  is  our  own  from 
four  in  the  afternoon  until  our  eight 
thirty  marketing  the  next  morning;  let 
us  be  content." 

One  Autumn  morning  of  their  second 
year  of  "frenzied  finance",  as  Jim 
termed  "their  joint  business  career,  the 
master  broiler  stopped  abruptly  in  his 
exit  from  the  Washington  Market, 
thereby  endangering  the  basket  of  a 
daughter  of  Erin  who  was  behind  him. 
He  lifted  his  hat  apologetically  in  answer 
to  her  indignant,  "An'  will  ye  mind  yer 
step!" 

Jim  breathed  deeply  the  fish-laden 
air  and  turned  to  his  puzzled  wife. 

"Do  you  know  I'm  going  to  put  that 
old  fellow  of  ours  in  a  skit,  just  a  short 
story?"  he  pointed  to  a  distant  stall 
they  often  patronized  "You  know 
what  he  talks  to  us;  well  the  local  color 
and  all  is  rather  inspiring.  Just  on  the 
side,"  he  said  jestingly,  "my  beefsteak 
shan't  suffer." 


"Oh,  Jim,"  pleaded  his  wife  almost 
pathetically,  "go  on  with  your  idea; 
Aunt  Sally  and  I  will  manage  today. 
Do  you  go  home  and  write,  that  is 
your  life  work,  this  venture  of  ours  is 
only  a  side  issue." 

But  he  put  her  smilingly  aside, 
"Remember  the  five  years  of  famine 
while  I  wrote,  and  the  tv/o  years  of  home 
and  plenty  while  we've  broiled.  No, 
Betty,  safety  first  and  writing  later." 

"What  do  you  think!"  he  said,  as  he 
joined  her  at  dinner  time  a  few  weeks 
later,  fresh  from  the  office  of  a  powerful 
editor.  "Betty,  he  said,  'Now  you're 
talking,  this  down-town  stuff  of  yours 
is  alive,  a  new  vein  and  we'll  take  all 
you  can  give  us  of  it'." 

She  clung  to  him  with  tears  of  happi- 
ness, "And  we'll  pension  old  John  and 
take  him  out  of  the  market,  he  will  be 
the  comer  stone  of  our  fortune." 

On  the  third  anniversary  of  its  begin- 
ning, "Ye  Beefsteak  House"  changed 
chefs,  Jim  reluctantly  agreeing  to  the 
obvious  fact  that  he  could  not  broil  by 
day  and  write  by  night  and  do  justice 
to  either  occupation. 

Priding  himself  on  his  marketing 
abilities  and  wisely  imbibing  the  air  of 
his  latest  setting  for  his  stories,  he  con- 
tinued to  select  the  meat.  Six  months 
later  Betty  handed  over  the  pastry 
table  to  Aunt  Sally's  carefully  trained 
niece,  for  Betty  must  be  at  home  to 
make  ready  for  the  coming  of  little  Jim. 
Aunt  Sally  alone  stood  firm  and  prepared 
her  delicious  potatoes,  "French  fried" 
hash-browned,  creamed  or  baked. 

"Some  day  we'll  sell  out  with  a  big 
bonus  for  good  will,  as  the  phrase  goes!" 
said  Jim,  "and  cease  even  this  remote 
supervision,  but  my  muse  is  young  and 
as  yet  I  am  slow  to  deprive  her  of  the 
solid  benefits  of  broiled  beefsteak." 


What  Does  Your  Face  Say  ? 

By  Eleanor  Robbins  Wilson 


CALMLY  and  dispassionately  did 
you  ever  take  an  old  photograph 
of  yourself,  portraying  the  mo- 
bility or  sunniness  of  youth,  and  lay  it 
side  by  side  with  your  likeness  of  today 
to  see  what  the  years  have  written  there  ? 
Without  failure  you  will  find  the  deeply 
graven  answer.  It  may  make  you  feel 
self-congratulatory  or  it  may  cause  you 
to  flash  an  analytical  X-ray  on  your 
character  to  find  the  causes  back  of  such 
depreciatory  evidence. 

Facial  expression  always  registers  two 
things.  It  tells  what  an  individual  has 
done  with  his  heritage  and  also  v/hat  life 
has  done  to  him.  It  not  only  shows  the 
altars  of  our  desires  but  what  we  have 
laid  on  them. 

This  last  summer  I  sat  on  the  upper 
deck  of  one  of  the  steamers  of  the 
Eastern  Steamship  Company  and  inter- 
ested myself  with  reading  the  facial 
bulletins  of  surrounding  passengers. 
Here  I  found  written  ambition,  listless- 
ness,  faultfinding,  serenity,  health,  dissi- 
pation, suUenness,  and  then,  like  a  ray 
of  sunshine,  my  attention  was  focused 
by  a  woman  whose  whole  countenance 
spelled  pleasantness.  It  was  not  the 
untried  gayety  of  youth,  for  she  was  past 
the  meridian  of  life.  Certain  lines  in  the 
face  and  the  silver  hair  were  eloquent  of 
lessons,  but  the  light  of  enjoyment  still 
danced  in  the  fine  dark  eyes,  and  around 
the  mouth  still  played  the  bewitching 
evidences  of  humor.  Simultaneously, 
those  lines  of  John  Kendrick  Bangs' 
entitled  "The  Winner,"  came  to  mind. 

"I'm  but  the  Guest  of  Life, 
Who  wins  the  best  of  Life, 
By  joying  in  the  quest  of  Life." 

How  many  of  us,  I  reflected,  are 
really  joying  as  we  go  along?  Alto- 
gether too  many  of  us  suffer  with  the 
delusion  that  the  land  of  joying  lies 
somewhere   in   the   luring   future.     We 


say  we  shall  arrive  when  the  purse  grows 
fatter;  perchance,  after  travel  in  many 
lands,,  or  when  the  more  palatial  home 
looms  in  sight.  But  too  late  we  discover 
that  the  beckoning  enchantment  was 
merely  a  mental  mirage  and  the  joy  of 
living  lies  far  off  from  such  material 
attainments. 

It  is  only  the  wealth  of  the  heart  that 
counts,  after  all.  And  only  one's  atti- 
tude towards  life  that  makes  or  bank- 
rupts the  riches  of  it. 

The  person  who  harbors  love,  a  desire 
at  all  times  to  be  helpful  and,  day  in 
and  day  out,  holds  magnanimous  thought 
towards  others,  is  laying  up  the  true  and 
lasting  treasures.  Such  gold  of  good 
intent  circulates  through  a  person's 
whole  being,  and  literally  shows  its  face 
value.  It  illumines  the  countenance  as 
nothing  else  can,  and  those  of  us  who 
occasionally  bask  in  the  warmth  of  such 
kindliness,  believe  unqualifiedly  that 
"a  smile  is  indeed  the  coat  of  arms  of 
the  Soul."  And  who  are  the  wealthy- 
hearted,  the  towering  Carnegies  in  this 
respect?  We  had  one  such  in  New 
England's  metropolis  in  the  person  of 
little  Louis  Gold,  a  crippled  newsie  and 
plucky  little  optimist,  who  always  man- 
aged to  hobble  on  the  sunny  side  of  life. 
Handicapped  from  birth  by  the  heaviest 
odds  of  fortune,  he  was  always  a  worker, 
a  helper,  a  booster  of  lightheartedness, 
and  the  possessor  of  what  was  called 
"the  sweetest  smile  in  Boston." 

That  was  why  early  in  Maytime,  when 
he  was  borne  to  rest,  that  a  cortege  of 
over  1,500  people  wound  its  tortuous 
course  through  the  streets  of  Boston, 
why  the  flags  on  all  the  buildings  of 
Newspaper  Row  were  at  half  mast,  and 
why  representatives  from  every  news- 
paper in  the  city  were  found  to  be  among 
those  numbered  at  the  memorial  sei;vice. 
His  face  was  truly  an  index  to  all  of  the 
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several  phases  of  his  sterling  character. 
What  does  your  face  say?  Is  it  a 
stronger,  nobler,  sweeter,  more  chari- 
table, kinder  face  than  you  carried  ten 
years  ago  ?  Or  is  it  colder,  sterner,  more 
cruel  or  weaker?  If  so,  your  thoughts 
require  Burbanking.  You  have  urgent 
need  of  one  grand  weedingfest  in  your 
own  mind  to  toss  out  some  of  the  objec- 
tionable growths  and  to  graft  what  is 
worth  preserving  with  that  which  is 
more  promising. 

If  women  would  only  learn  that  beauty 
is  as  deep  as  human  nature,  they  would 
soon  cease  a  lot  of  nonsensical  experi- 
menting with  lotions  and  powders. 
There  is  no  cosmetic  to  eradicate  the 
lines  of  a  peevish  temperament,  the 
chronic  frownings  of  nagging  and  fault- 
finding. The  remedy  lies  in  B  urbanking 
the  disposition,  and  it  can  be  done. 

We  are  not  only  ''architects  of  fate," 
but  of  our  faces  also. 

Beauty  is  mental  and  moral  as  well  as 
~  physical  and  its  call  for  sustenance  is 
necessarily  a  three-fold  demand.  Thus, 
the  quality  of  thought,  which  the  mind 
feeds  upon  is  of  paramount  importance. 
Sooner  or  later  it  publishes  telltale 
tidings. 

Kind  thoughts,  cheerfulness,  and  the 
smiling  habit  are  an  unsurpassable  trio 
of  beauty-builders.     I  might  have  said 
body-builders  for  they  make  as  distinctly 
for  health  as  for  personal  attractiveness. 
Of  all  the  unrecorded  benefactors  of 
humanity,  to  my  mind,  the  chiefest  is 
the  man  who  first  laughed.     Somewhere 
back  in  the  shadowy  jungle  of  the  Past 
rang  this  rollicking  peal  of  laughter  that 
sowed  merriment  in  the  world's  garden 
of   emiotions.     What   was   the   joke   all 
about,  I  wonder?     Perhaps  his  lordship 
was  trying  the  prankish  stunt  of  walking 
on  his  hind  legs,  or  pelting  his  spouse 
with   cocoanuts.     But   he   laughed   the 
first  blessed  "ha!  ha!"  of  all  humanity. 
And  in  so  doing  happified  posterity  till 
man  is   now  known  as   "the   laughing 
animal." 

But  how  many  there  are  who  seem  to 


have  forgotten  their  prerogative!  How 
many  vinegar- visaged  people  one  chances 
to  see  in  the  course  of  a  day  —  the 
mournful  Esaus  that  have  evidently 
yielded  up  their  birthright  of  joyou^ness 
for  a  mess  of  grouches! 

What  does  you  face  say?  Have  the 
Dismalites  or  the  Cheerites  taken  your 
number  ?  Are  you  daily  despatching  the 
interests  of  business  and  social  asso- 
ciates with  a  smile,  or  are  you  just 
flagging  a  lot  of  worthwhile  energy  with 
a  grouch  signal? 

What  does  your  face  say?  Does  it 
fortify  with  the  tonic  qualities  of  an 
advancing  spirit,  or  does  it  flaunt  a 
fresh  grievance  in  the  eyes  of  men?  Is 
'  it  an  advertisement  of  triumph  or  a 
travelling  acknowledgment  of  defeat? 

Goethe  says  of  Mephistopheles :  "It 
is  written  on  his  brow,  he  never  loved 
a  human  soul."  Yes,  thanks,  too,  to  the 
stories  that  men  and  women  write  on 
their  faces,  a  good  deal  of  unworthiness 
is  walking  around  plainly  labeled.  No 
need  is  there  for  the  man  with  the 
grasping,  hard,  cold,  calculating  expres- 
sion to  tell  us  that  he  has  long  been  a 
devotee  of  the  God  of  Avarice;  no  need 
for  the  gross,  repellent,  loose-lipped 
individual  to  reveal  further  his  service 
to  Sensuality,  no  need  for  the  bearer  of 
a  blear-eyed,  bloated  countenance  to 
point  to  the  altar  of  his  desire  nor  the 
greedy  flame  that  has  licked  up  the  cost- 
liness of  his  sacrifice. 

When  Titian,  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  artists,  was  a  youth  of  twenty 
he  fell  in  love  with  a  beautiful  girl. 
That  is,  outwardly  she  was  very  attrac- 
tive, but  hidden  beneath  the  pink  and 
white  surface  of  her  girlish  charms 
slumbered  the  instincts  of  treachery. 
One  day  she  deserted  her  lover  and 
married  a  captain  of  dragoons.  Titian 
was  disconsolate,  though  in  time  he 
managed  to  find  solace  in  his  art. 

The  years  rolled  by,  and  one  mem- 
orable morning  when  the  famous  artist 
was  seventy-five  he  happened  to  be 
passing  a  church  where  in  front  crouched 
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a  ragged,  dirty,  disheveled  old  woman 
whose  face  was  lined  with  the  lines  of 
hate  and  disappointment. 

Titian  stopped  and  looked  at  her; 
something  in  her  very  repulsiveness 
seemed  to  fascinate  him.  Instantly  he 
was  seized  with  the  desire  to  make  a 
portrait  of  her,  to  picture  the  depth  of 
degradation  to  which  a  human  being 
could  fall.  "I  shall  paint  her  and  call 
the  picture  'Falsehood,'  "  he  said. 

Tossing  her  a  coin  he  set  up  his  easel 
and  began  to  paint.  The  old  crone  eyed 
him  narrowly.  Presently,  she  broke 
the  silence  in  high  raucous  appeal, 
"Ah,  Titian,  don't  you  remember?  You 
loved  me  once!" 

Something  in  her  words  took  him  back 
over  fifty  years  to  the  promise-land  of 
youth,  and  he  shuddered  as  he  recalled 
her. 


Titian  lived  to  be  one  hundred.  Yet 
he  was  handsome  and  commanding  in 
presence  beyond  his  ninetieth  year. 
His  life  had  early  been  dedicated  to 
service,  beauty  and  high  endeavor. 
Such  days  of  faithfulness  to  lofty  ideals 
and  purposeful  pursuits  never  fail  to 
write  their  inspiring  message  so  that 
''he  who  runs  may  read." 

Now  what  of  these  little  chisels  of 
thought  that  are  daily  registering  the 
depths  and  heights  of  human  motives? 
What  are  they  limning  on  your  face  and 
mine? 

Here  at  the  portals  of  the  new  year, 
let  us  scrutinize  the  unfinished  story  of 
yesterday  and  compare  it  with  today's 
developments,  to  find  out.  It  may  end 
in  a  friendlier  allegiance  with  some  of  the 
sunnier  factions  of  life  and  a  countenance 
that  radiates  their  helpfulness. 


Talks  to  a  Normal  Class 


By  Mary  D.  Chambers 

Atithor  of  "  Principles  of  Food  Pi'eparation ' 


IN  some  city  school  systems  every 
day's  lesson  is  planned  for  the 
teacher,  and  the  boast  is  made  that 
every  child  in  every  school  in  each  grade 
at  every  hour  is  doing  the  same  thing. 
In  other  school  systems  the  ground  to  be 
covered  each  month  or  quarter  is  set 
before  the  teacher,  and  no  questions 
are  asked  so  long  as  the  assigned  sub- 
jects are  studied.  For  a  teacher  of 
originality  and  experience  this  is  a  more 
delightful  way  to  work,  but  it  calls  for 
a  much  higher  degree  of  executive 
ability,  initiative,  resourcefulness — and 
above  all,  for  much  more  judgment 
and  experience  than  a  young  teacher  can 
always  be  counted  on  to  possess.  Never- 
theless, since  it  is  the  more  difficult, 
as  well  as  the  more  excellent  way,  we 


shall  in  today's  discussion  of  the  lesson 
assume  that  the  teacher  is  given  a  free 
hand.     - 

There  is  one  thing  the  cooking- 
teacher  may  take  for  granted  when  she 
meets  her  class  for  the  first  time  —  that 
is,  that  they  will  come  to  her  predisposed 
to  be  interested  in  what  they  are  going 
to  learn.  She  will  not  need,  as  she 
might  if  she  were  a  teacher  of  Ele- 
mentary Algebra,  to  arouse  and  stimu- 
late an  interest  in  the  outcome  of 
(x  —  2y)  (x  +  4y),  but  she  will  need 
to  see  to  it  that  she  does  not  inhibit  or 
stifle  or  kill  the  interest  her  children 
already  have  —  the  pleased  anticipation 
with  which  they  enter  her  room.  I 
have  known  teachers  who  made  a 
lesson  in  scouring  and  dusting  the  first 
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in  a  course  In  Cookery!  I  have  known 
others  who  had  the  children  make 
starch  paste  for  another  class  to  bind  their 
note-hooks  with.  This  is  what  you 
might  call  altruism  with  a  vengeance. 
Poor  children!  and  poor,  poor  teachers! 

In  your  first  lesson,  even  if  you  are 
determined  they  shall  dust ,  or  scour, 
remember  that  fruits  and  vegetables 
can  be  steamed  or  baked  while  cleaning 
is  being  done,  or  small  cups  of  cocoa 
can  be  made  in  newly  scoured  sauce- 
pans for  refreshment  before  the  class 
is  dismissed. 

The  practical  preparation  for  your 
lesson  should  be  done  in  a  very  business- 
like fashion.  Do  your  marketing 
methodically,  so  as  to  keep  within  your- 
appropriation  as  well  as  to  make  things 
easier  for  yourself.  Keep  an  account 
of  every  item  of  supplies  used  for  each 
lesson,  the  number  of  pupils  in  class, 
the  total  cost,  and  the  cost  per  cap. 
You  are  going  to  learn  more  about  the 
practical  end  of  things  during  your  first 
year  of  teaching  than  you  did  in  your 
whole  training-^course,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  you  may  have  to  work  harder  to 
do  it.  Keep  an  account  of  such  little 
items  as  the  number  of  prunes  in  a 
pound,  the  number  of  apples  in  a  peck, 
the  weight  of  a  quart  of  potatoes,  the 
volume  of  a  pound  of  rolled  oats.  A 
special  book,  alphabetically  arranged, 
with  weight,  cost,  and  volume  of  all 
sorts  of  food-stuffs,  will  be  a  staff  to 
lean  upon  in  years  to  come. 

Your  heart  may  thump  real  hard  when 
your  first  real  class  files  in  on  the  stroke 
of  the  bell,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty 
pair  of  eyes  stare  at  you  appraisingly 
in  the  cold-blooded  and  impersonal  way 
children  have  with  a  new  teacher.  Be 
sure  that  your  voice  is  calm,  and  clear, 
and  pleasing  when  you  assign  their 
seats.  I  like  to  seat  my  children 
alphabetically.  In  a  large  class  it  is 
much  easier  to  remember  the  names, 
and  the  quicker  you  can  tack  the  right 
name  to  the  right  child  the  sooner  will  a 
good   relation   be   established   between 


you.  If  you  allow  them  to  sit  as  they 
please,  jostle  one  another,  form  little 
groups  and  bands  of  friendship,  the 
result  will  be  that  some  children  will 
be  left  out  in  the  cold  and  will  feel  bad, 
while  the  dominant  spirits  in  the  class, 
having  seated  themselves  their  own  way, 
will  think  they  can  have  their  own 
way  in  everything  else.  But  I  do  not 
like  to  see  a  teacher  assign  seats  ar- 
bitrarily. Do  you  remember  when  you 
went  to  kindergarten  how  the  piano 
was  made  to  stand  for  the  voice  of 
authority?  This  kept  the  children  from 
regarding  the  teacher  as  the  arbitrary 
promulgator  of  law,  for  the  p;ano  was 
the  outside  law,  which  all  obeyed,  and 
which  the  teacher  only  called  attention 
to.  Similarly  in  seating  the  children  the 
alphabet  is  the  outside  law.  In  dealing 
with  adult  classes,  or  in  some  other 
situations,  I  would  not  adhere  to  this 
method,  but  a  new  teacher  with  a  hew 
class  may  easily  strike  the  right  or 
wrong  note  in  this  initial  act  of  assigning 
the  seats. 

More  depends  on  the  first  lesson,  or  on 
the  first  two  or  three  lessons,  than  on 
any  of  the  succeeding  ones.  You  must 
show  your  classes  in  the  beginning: 
(1)  what  the  subject  is  —  the  hygienic 
and  appetizing  preparation  of  wholesome 
food;  (2)  what  this  work  demands  — 
accuracy,  neatness,  careful  observation, 
correct  inference,  ability  to  generalize 
and  to  apply;  (3)  where  its  end-point 
lies  —  in  the  home,  in  the  comfort  and 
welfare  of  the  family. 

In  every  lesson  you  should  aim:  (1)  to 
form  good  habits,  both  of  doing  and 
thinking;  (2)  to  enrich  knowledge,  to 
send  your  children  out  of  the  room 
knowing  something  that  they  did  not 
know  when  they  came  in;  (3)  to  stimu- 
late self-activity. 

1.  To  Form  Good  Habits.  Isn't  it 
Professor  James  who  said  that  "all  our 
life  is  a  mass  of  habits?"  If  I  were  to 
discuss  all  of  the  habits  that  we  teachers 
could  help  to  form  in  our  classes,  I 
should  not  pass  this  point  for  a  year. 
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Habits  of  accuracy,  method,  obedience, 
order,  thoroughness,  subordination, 
altruism,  and  all  the  civic  virtues  can  be 
fostered  in  the  cooking-class.  I  shall 
dwell  on  only  a  few  of  them. 

One  of  the  most  important  habits  to 
foster  is  that  of  accurate  measurement 
of  ingredients.  This  should  be  planned 
for  as  early  as  possible  in  the  course. 
I  would  not  give  a  whole  lesson  on 
measuring,  but  I  would  plan  to  teach  the 
different  measurements  incidental  to 
the  making  of  different  dishes,  and  I 
would  be  very  solemn  in  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  careful  measuring 
every  time  I  gave  instruction  about  it. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  train  eager, 
impatient  children,  who  want  imme- 
diately to  beat  things  up  in  bowls  or 
stir  them  round  and  round  in  saucepans, 
to  measure  painstakingly  and  ac- 
curately, but  it  can  be  done.  I  once 
visited  a  young  teacher's  class  at  its 
fifth  or  sixth  lesson.  Instructions  for 
making  muffins  had  been  given,  and  the 
teacher  came  and  seated  herself  opposite 
to  me,  with  her  back  to  the  class,  while 
she  chatted  about  things  in  general. 
I  kept  one  whole  eye  on  the  children, 
and  every  single  one  of  them  smoothed 
out  her  tablespoonfuls  and  divided  into 
accurate  halves  and  quarters  her  tea- 
spoonfuls,  as  carefully  as  if  Miss  B.  had 
been  at  her  elbow.  Until  you  know 
your  children  will  do  this,  whether  you 
play  policeman  or  not,  you  have  not 
taught  them  to  measure.  But  do  not 
have  them  dole  out  one-sixteenth  of  a 
salt-spoonful  of  something  or  other 
under  the  delusion  that  you  are  training 
them  in  accuracy  when  you  are  only 
training  them  in  waste  of  time. 
Children  appreciate  good  sense  quite  as 
much  as  we  do.  I  am  never  afraid  to 
tell  my  class  that  there  are  times  when 
very  accurate  measurements  —  for  in- 
stance of  the  non-essentials  in  a  flour 
mixture  (see  chapters  on  Batters  and 
Doughs,  "Principles  of  Food  Prepara- 
tion) —  are  not  absolutely  necessary, 
for      these      condiment  al      substances, 


flavorings  and  the  like,  are  largely  a 
matter  of  taste  or  even  of  convenience. 

Lose  no  opportunity  to  train  your 
children  in  methodical  habits.  Teach 
them  before  beginning  their  work  to 
estimate  the  number  and  kinds  of 
utensils  they  will  need,  to  work  with  as 
few  as  possible  —  it  is  the  sign  of  a  green 
hand  to  use  all  the  dishes  in  the  closet  — 
and  to  use  their  utensils  with  foresight. 
Children,  if  left  to  themselves,  will 
thoughtlessly  measure  ingredients  ac- 
cording to  the  sequence  given  in  the 
recipe,  thus  for  a  white  sauce  they  will 
be  sure  to  measure  the  butter  first  — 
then  the  single  tablespoon  allotted  to 
each  girl  will  have  to  be  washed  and 
dried  before  she  can  measure  the  flour. 
Similarly,  in  the  lessons  on  Batters  and 
Doughs,  I  like  to  teach  them  to  measure 
the  wet  ingredients  in  the  largest  bowl, 
then  to  add  the  dry  things  to  the  wet, 
instead  of  the  wet  to  the  dry,  which 
would  involve  more  difficult  dish-wash- 
ing, as  well  as  greater  waste  of 
material  —  for  part  of  a  good  wetting 
of  beaten  egg  and  milk  will  cling  to  the 
bowl  from  which  it  is  poured.  The 
wetting,  too,  is  usually  the  measure  of 
the  amount  to  be  made;  for  example, 
one  cup  of  wetting  is  the  basal  measure 
for  a  1-lb.  loaf  of  bread,  while  the 
volume  of  flour  to  be  kneaded  into  this 
will  depend  on  the  kind  and  quality  of 
the  flour. 

Another  good  habit  to  foster  is  the 
habit  of  obedience.  This  is  best  pro- 
moted by  positive,  rather  than  by 
negative  commands.  Good  pedagogues 
tell  us  that  the  command,  "thou  shalt" 
is  more  forceful  —  more  potent  to  bring 
about  obedience  —  than  "thou  shalt 
not"  —  for  almost  anyone  of  origi- 
nality and  daring  will  be  stimulated  by 
prohibition  to  do  the  forbidden  thing. 
Curiously  enough,  it  is  generally  easier 
to  frame  negative  than  positive  com- 
mands. We  are  apt  to  say  impulsively: 
"Don't  slam  the  oven  door,"  or  "Don't 
let  your  sauce  get  lumpy,"  and  this 
impulse  has  to  be  consciously  inhibited 
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by  us  before  we  can  thoughtfully  frame 
the  positive  command:  ''Close  the  oven 
f  door  gently,"  or  "Stir  your  sauce  per- 
fectly smooth."  The  ten  commands  of 
the  Great  Lawgiver  were  nearly  all 
negative.  The  two  commands  of  the 
Great  Teacher,  on  which  hang  "the 
whole  Law  and  the  t^rophets"-  are  both 
positive. 

The  activities  of  the  cooking-class  are 
so  joy-bringing  to  children,  so  full  of 
interest  and  delight,  that  to  form  habits 
of  good  behavior  in  the  individual  and 
good  discipline  in  the  class  should  not 
be  difficult.  But  by  good  discipline  I 
do  not  mean  that  rigid  repression  of 
spontaneity,  that  stony  and  depressing 
silence  enforced  in  prison  shops  under 
the  old  and  happily-becoming-obsolete 
penological  regime.  By  discipline  I 
mean  a  free  order.  Let  your  children 
feel  natural,  be  natural,  and  act  natur- 
ally, so  long  as  they  are  courteous, 
kindly,  and  well-behaved.  I  do  not  see 
why  talking  should  be  prohibited  in  a 
cooking-class.  I  can  see  that  con- 
versation might  be  incompatible  with 
the  extraction  of  cube  roots,  but  liot 
why  it  should  be  incompatible  with 
cake-making.  When  a  child  is  interested 
in  what  she  is  doing,  she  is  very  unlikely 
to  talk  about  anything  else,  if,  indeed, 
she  is  not  too  absorbed  for  speech,  so  a 
little    conversation    with    her   neighbor 


about  their  work  should  be  a  help  rather 
than  a  hindrance.  Just  as  we  teachers 
in  former  times  tried  to  teach  cooking 
in  the  same  way  as  Chemistry  (see 
American  Cookery  for  April),  so  now 
many  of  us  model  our  class-room 
discipline  on  that  of  the  teachers  of 
mathematics.  Cooking  is  a  very 
different  thing,  and  the  cooking-room 
should  be  a  delightfully  different  place. 
There  is  one  time  in  your  lesson, 
however,  when  your  free  order  may 
easily  degenerate  into  disorder.  This  is 
dish- washing  time.  The  joys  of  cooking 
and  eating  are  now  over,  tongues  are 
loosed,  restraint  is  dropped,  there  is  a 
slap-dash-and-hurry  attitude,  and  the 
class  goes  to  pieces.  I  had  a  young 
genius  in  my  training-class  one  year  who 
solved  the  problem  in  her  practice  class 
by  putting  the  review  questions  on  the 
lesson  during  dish- washing  time.  By 
this  method  she  had  order,  quietness, 
and  —  as  she  remarked  —  particular  de- 
votion to  scouring  and  shining-up  on  the 
part  of  the  girls  who  hoped  thus  to 
escape  being  questioned. 

This  brings  me  to  one  of  my  hobbies, 
that  is,  the  art  of  questioning.  But  I 
have  exceeded  my  time  —  and  my 
space  —  so  I  must  leave  this  as  well  as 
the  discussion  of  my  second  and  third 
points  for  our  next  meeting. 

(See  American  Cookery  for  December) 


The  Homecoming 


1  roam  the  highways  over  and  over] 

For  the  wisp  of  a  gleam  that  leads  me; 
I  trample  the  dust  in  the  noon-day  sun 

And  call  —  but  it  never  heeds  me ; 
I  follow  the  gold  to  the  slumbering  west 

Where  the  road  and  the  sky  arch  play, 
But  the  wisp  of  a  dream  on  the  border  line 

Eludes  me  —  it  will  not  stay. 

For  a  man  may  fail  to  find  the  trail 
That  leads  to  his  heart's  desire. 

But  on  he  must  through  mud  and  dust 
From  dawn  to  evening  fire. 


But  who  is  this  in  the  highway  standing. 

She  with  the  eyes  that  call  me? 
I  am  tired  of  the  road,  the  sinuous  road, 

Her  laughing  eyes  enthrall  me. 
I  long  for  the  teel  of  her  cooling  hand 

On  my  hair  and  my  throbbing  brow; 
Then  take  my  love,  O  wife  of  my  dreams, 

I  would  cease  my  wandering  now. 

For  we  can  not  fail  to  find  the  trail 
That  leads  to  our  heart's  desire, 

If  love  as  guide  with  us  abide 
From  dawn  to  evening  fire. 

Elias  Lieherman. 


Starving  Humanity 

By  A.  W.  Herr,  M.  D. 


MAN  is  a  form  through  which 
a  stream  of  matter  flows." 
This  matter  is  composed 
of  some  fifteen  different  elements.  Com- 
bined, they  form  hydrocarbons,  carbo- 
hydrates, proteids  and  mineral  salts; 
or,  in  simpler  forms,  starches,  sugars, 
albumins,  fats,  and  mineral  salts. 

These  mineral  salts  are  found  in 
combination  as  phosphate  of  iron,  phos- 
phate of  lime,  phosphate  of  magnesium, 
etc.  All  of  these  salts  are  found  in  the 
blood,  for  blood  contains  material  for 
every  tissue  and  cell  of  the  body,  and 
furnishes  nourishment  for  every  organ. 
Do  we  supply  in  our  diet  these  fifteen 
elements  in  proper  proportion  and  quan- 
tity? 

The  factory  worker,  living  on  beef, 
beer,  and  devitalized  white  bread, 
secures  his  proportion  of  proteids  and 
starches,  and  perhaps  hydrocarbons,  or 
fats,  in  the  form  of  grease  and  butter, 
but  what  about  the  mineral  salts? 
Many  workmen  are  starving  themselves 
and  families.  It  is  a  safe  estimate  that 
50,000,000  of  people  in  the  United 
States  are  literally  suffering  the  pangs 
and  pains  of  mineral  starvation. 

Daily  metabolism  demands  adequate 
material  for  repair,  else  disease  in  some 
form  or  other  will  supervene.  Brain 
and  nerve,  muscle  and  bone,  must  be 
fed;  and  the  demand  is  constant  and 
unceasing.  Not  alone  material  for  the 
production  of  heat  and  energy,  but  basic 
material  in  the  form  of  mineral  sub- 
stances must  be  supplied  daily. 

Five  or  six  per  cent  of  the  body- weight 
is  mineral  elements.  We  supply  these 
elements  to  the  body  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  organic  salts.  These  salts  afford  no 
energy,  yet  are  found  to  be  indispensable 
to  the  processes  of  nutrition;  especially 
is  this  true  in  the  exchange  of  fluids 
through   the   membranes   of   the    cells. 


This  exchange  we  call  osmosis,  and 
osmosis  can  only  take  place  when  two 
or  more  salts  are  present;  so  that  the 
ingredients  of  the  fluids  on  one  side  of 
the  cell  membrane  should  be  different 
in  chemical  composition  from  those  on 
the  other  side.  A  German  scientist 
found  that  animals  fed  on  food  freed 
from  mineral  elements  died  sooner  than 
those  not  fed  at  all. 

Prof.  Jacques  Loeb,  University  of 
Chicago,  says  that  the  process  of  osmosis 
is  based  on  electrolysis  going  on  in 
millions  of  invisible  batteries,  by  the 
play  of  electrically  charged  molecules 
whose  negative  and  positive  effects 
depend  upon  the  presence  of  certain 
mineral  salts.  Prof.  Loeb  goes  further 
and  states  that  "the  chief  role  of  all  food 
is  not  to  be  digested  and  burned  in  the 
muscles  and  organs,  but  to  supply 
electrical  "ions."  The  heat  developed 
is  a  by-product.  The  chief  action  is  the 
production  of  electricity." 

The  body  is  in  some  sense  a  dynamo. 
The  nerve  fibers  are  electrical  wires, 
nerve  cells,  storage  batteries,  nerve 
force  and  electricity,  identical.  Food 
then,  is  of  value  according  to  the  amount 
and  kind  of  electricity  afforded.  Raw 
food  best  supplies  this  electrical  vitality 
because  of  the  presence  of  organic  salts. 
Cooked  foods  supply  the  least  vitality 
because  in  the  process  of  cooking  the 
mineral  salts  are  "freed."  The  iron, 
the  calcium,  the  potassium  return  to 
their  inorganic  state,  in  which  form  they 
cannot  be  utilized  by  the  animal 
economy. 

In  boiling  potatoes,  for  example, 
most  of  the  potassium  salts  are  dissolved 
out  into  the  water,  and  this  is  usually 
thrown  away.  The  same  is  true  of 
other  vegetables  and  of  rice.  In  fact, 
it  is  true  of  any  food  subjected  to  the 
process  of  boiling.     Again,  in  any  pro- 
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cess  of  cooking,  the  heat  chemically 
changes  the  salts  into  inorganic  com- 
pounds ;  and  in  such  form  they  are  not 
usable.  Indeed,  this  is  the  chief  objec- 
tion to  cooking  foods;  that  the  salts 
are  rendered  chemically  and  electrically 
useless. 

However,  in  the  case  of  very  starchy 
food  products,  as  rice  and  potatoes,  it 
seems  necessary  that  the  starch  be 
dextrinized  by  cooking,  in  order  to 
render  it  soluble  and  digestible.  This 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  either 
steaming  or  baking.  But  in  the  case 
of  albumins  and  fats,  no  such  necessity 
supervenes,  as  fats  and  albumins  can  be 
digested  as  well,  or  better,  raw  than_ 
cooked. 

In  cooking  fruit,  leaf  and  stem  vege- 
tables, milk,  eggs,  and  most  nuts  there 
is  a  decided  disadvantage,  as  these  are 
the  food  products  richest  in  mineral 
salts  and  freest  from  starchy  elements. 
Because  of  this,  every  daily  menu  should 
contain  at  least  some  of  these  food  pro- 
ducts in  a  raw  state. 

Again,  in  the  cooking  process  evap- 
oration takes  place,  more  water  is  added, 
and  the  earthy  sub'stances  (principally 
lime),  which  are  present  in  the  water, 
remain  by  the  evaporation  of  the  latter, 
and  the  system  becomes  overloaded  by 
the  presence  of  burdensome  material. 

In  the  growing  period  of  life  mineral 
matter  is  especially  called  for.  This  is 
practically  the  period  of  white  flour,  tea, 
refined  sugar,  and  candy;  all  of  which 
are  deficient  in  organic  salts.  Such 
deficiency  results  in  rickets  and  pre- 
mature decay  of  the  teeth.  Something 
must  be  radically  wrong  with  our  dietetic 
habits  that  this  country  should  require 
an  army  of  40,000  dentists  to  keep  our 
teeth  in  repair.  Lower  animals,  some 
of  which  live  to  a  ripe  old  age,  are  not 
such  sufferers.  Animals,  when  they  eat 
meat,  gnaw  the  bones,  also,  thus 
obtaining  the  necessary  phosphates  and 
calcium  salts. 

What  the  public  is  suffering  from  is 
mineral  starvation;   and  an  enterprising 


drug  concern,  recognizing  this  fact, 
undertakes  to  supply  this  deficiency  by 
gathering  up  old  bones  and  grinding 
them  to  powder;  and  they  offer  to  sell 
us  this  bone  powder  to  mix  with  our  food. 
Not  such  a  bad  idea  after  all  when  we 
consider  that  meat  without  the  bone  is 
quite  deficient  in  natural  salts. 

But  there  is  a  better  way.  Wheat  — 
the  whole  grain  I  refer  to  —  is  practically 
a  perfect  food.  It  contains  all  the 
fifteen  elements  found  in  the  body,  and 
in  almost  identical  proportion;  but 
modern  milling  impoverishes  the  wheat 
kernel  by  removing  the  outer  layers 
containing,  in  addition  to  the  bran,  most 
of  the  salts  and  gluten. 

Again,  yeast  baking  further  impover- 
ishes the  flour  by  alcoholic  and  carbonic 
acid  fermentation  to  the  extent  of 
twenty  per  cent. 

Dr.  Victor  Vaughan,  University  of 
Michigan,  says  that  in  anaemia,  inor- 
ganic forms  of  iron  cannot  be  utilized  to 
supply  the  hemoglobin  of  the  blood 
corpuscles.  What  is  true  of  iron  is  true 
of  other  salts.  Animal  life,  being  of  a 
high  order,  cannot  feed  directly  upon 
the  inorganic  matter,  but  plant  life  can 
appropriate  the  crystals  and  assimilate 
and  transform  them  into  cell-life  by  a 
process  of  refining,  vitalizing  and  chem- 
ical combustion,  and  thus  render  the 
mineral  available  for  man. 

Prof.  Voit  of  Munich  finds  that  about 
thirty-one  grams  of  proteid  (Fisher 
places  it  at  forty-five),  are  needed  for 
an  average  man,  which  is  about  the 
amount  of  mineral  matter  needed  in  the 
form  of  organic  salts.  But  how  much 
is  said  about  the  former,  and  what  little 
said  of  the  necessity  or  quantity  of 
the  latter. 

In  reviewing  a  table  of  food  products, 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  salts  found 
in  each,  we  were  surprised  to  see  ripe 
olives  at  the  head  of  the  list,  with  4.4 
per  cent  mineral  substance ;  raisins  with 
3.2  per  cent,  pine  nuts  (pignolias)  at 
3  per  cent.  Notice  the  poverty  of  beef 
(Continued  on  page  302) 
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THE  losses  caused  by  the  great  war 
are  incredible  and  beyond  the  com- 
pass of  the  most  virile  imagination. 
There  are  the  awful  harvests  of  legalized 
murder,  death,  wounds,  poverty,  grief, 
and  social  desolation.  The  finest  ideals 
of  civilization  have  been  shattered, 
Christianity  has  become  a  byword  in 
heathen  lands,  and  the  friendship  of 
nations  has  been  thrust  into  the  back- 
ground. Worse  than  all,  from  the 
scholar's  point  of  view,  is  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Republic  of  Letters, 
that  fair  inheritance  founded  and  be- 
queathed to  us  by  men  of  light  and 
learning  in  all    lands.      At    a    Liberal 


Congress  in  Boston  once  a  French 
speaker  was  heartily  applauded  by  a 
German  scholar;  in  our  time  such  a 
thing  cannot  happen  again,  and  more's 
the  pity. ' ' 

EDITORIAL   COMMENT 

WITH  the  opinions  and  sentiments 
presented  in  our  contributed  ar- 
ticles American  Cookery  may  and  may 
not  entirely  agree.  We  believe  in  freedom 
of  thought  and  its  expression  and,  hence, 
are  not  inclined  to  tamper  with  the  views 
of  the  writers  and  authors  whose  con- 
tributions we  are  pleased  to  accept  and 
publish.  Their  opinions  are  to  be  re- 
spected; as  editors  only  our  responsibil- 
ities must  be  considered.  For  instance, 
in  choice  of  food,  we  have  neither 
practiced  nor  advocated  strict  vegetar- 
ianism and  yet  the  subject  is  not  one 
to  be  tabooed  in  a  culinary  publication. 
Likewise,  in  the  present  day,  universal 
suffrage,  marriage  and  divorce,  politics, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  much  mooted  questions, 
in  respect  to  which  our  sentiments  are 
not  called  for  nor  desired.  In  short,  we 
are  propagandists  of  nothing  save  plain, 
wholesome,  cheerful  home  life.  This 
is  a  field  broad  enough  for  the  efforts 
of  the  most  ambitious.  Here  is  ground 
safe  to  tread  upon,  with  no  risk  of  tres- 
passing on  the  sensibilities  and  convic- 
tions of  others.  Our  theme  is  home 
life,  of  which  our  annual  Thanksgiving 
festival  is  a  most  distinctive  feature. 
We  commend  the  celebration  of  Thanks- 
giving Day  and  all  that  it  commemorates. 

Of  affairs  in  general  there  is  one  point, 
however,  wherein  we  wish  to  make 
reservation.  In  every  matter  of  small 
or  large  import  a  moral  issue  is  involved 
— the  question  of  justice  or  injustice, 
right  or  wrong,  comes  up  for  decision. 
Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the  moment 

to  decide, 
In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood, 
For  the  good  or  evil  side. 

Just  here  at  this  point  we  are  always 
ready  to  claim  the  privilege,  not  to 
shirk  responsibility,  but  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted. 


EDITORIALS 
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THE  HISTORIC  MARKET  DIS- 
TRICT OF  BOSTON 

NEAR  the  center  of  what  is  now 
the  business  district  of  Boston, 
and  what  was  formerly  the 
pcHtical  center  of  colonial  Boston,  there 
is  to  be  found  a  large  gray  granite 
structure  built  about  a  hundred  years 
ago  by  the  first  Mayor  Quincy. 
Rather  oddly  it  is  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  the  Faneuil  Hall  Market,  instead  of 
the  Quincy  Market ;  and  the  older 
stand,  opposite,  is  paradoxically  referred 
to,  as  the  "New"  Faneuil  Hall  Market. 
However,  there  is  a  reason.  Faneuil 
Hall  was  instituted  primarily  as  a 
market  house  in  1742  (the  inclusion  of 
a  public  town  hall  coming  into  the  scheme 
later),  hence  the  present  name.  In 
1825  when  this  Josiah  Quincy  was 
managing  Boston's  municipal  affairs, 
he  realized  that,  in  the  not  far  distant 
future,  the  city  would  need  a  larger 
market  than  the  lower  story  of  the  old 
hall  afforded,  so  the  535-foot  structure 
was  erected  across  the  street  from  the 
historic  building.  The  original  market 
was  closed,  to  be  reopened,  however, 
in  1858  —  whence  the  reference  to  the 
new  in  the  present  acceptation  of  the 
name. 

At  present,  sundry  small  stands  are 
to  be  foimd  in  various  sections  of  the 
half-mile-square  area  (once  a  sweep  of 
fiats  and  docks)  which  now  comprises 
the  market  district.  All  the  approaches 
to  the  square  are  bordered  with  these 
stands,  with  the  result  that  we  can 
imagine  the  present  markets  as  having 
conceived  and  brought  into  existence 
several  generations  of  markets.  One  is 
not  permitted,  however,  to  push  the 
analogy  further,  because  all  of  the 
niunerous  progeny  have  suffered  from 
arrested  development. 

Considering  that  the  Quincy  Market 
was  opened  in  1826,  it  is  in  marvelously 
good  shape.  Far-sighted,  indeed,  must 
have  been  the  architect  who  designed, 
and  the  builders  who  put  up  a  structure 


that,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century, 
still  holds  it  own  with  many  newer 
markets. 

In  Boston,  our  public  market  facilities 
are  unappreciated  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  citizens.  Indeed,  were  not  these 
splendid  facilities  comparatively  un- 
known to  most  of  us,  the  need  for  newer 
and  larger  buildings  would  undoubtedly 
make  itself  felt. 

Here  there  may  be  found  food  pro- 
ducts, not  only  of  our  own  wide  country, 
but  of  the  world.  From  all  quarters  of 
the  globe  come  contributions  to  hungry 
humanity's  needs.  By  rail,  come  fruits 
from  California;  dairy  products  from 
New  York ;  pork,  beef  and  mutton  from 
Chicago  and  the  West;  while  fast 
steamers  bring  to  our  very  doors  the 
choicest  results  of  each  country's  labor, 
ingenuity,  and  skill.  The  words 
"ingenuity  and  skill"  are  used  advisedly, 
because,  as  world-marketing  increases, 
scientific  methods  come  into  use  all 
over  the  food  raising  areas  of  the  globe. 
Intensive  farming  is  but  one  branch  of 
a  world-wide  re-organization  of  indus- 
trial efficiency.  Similar  methods  are 
employed  wherever  food  products  are 
being  raised,  to  any  large  extent;  and 
these  great  markets  help  to  take  care  of 
the  output. 

Experts  who  are  visiting,  regularly, 
all  the  great  market  centers  of  the 
country  report  that  none  surpass  the 
Boston  market  as  to  the  value  and 
excellence  of  the  merchandise,  and 
it  might  be  added,  in  the  courtesy  and 
honesty  of  the  tradesmen.  Still,  as  the 
Boston  scribe  trailed  around  in  the 
great  market  a  few  nights  ago,  she  found 
herself  contrasting  its  Puritan  severity 
and  strict  utilitarian  character  with 
New  York's  recent  gift  from  Vincent 
Astor;  and  she  found  herself  wishing 
that,  some  day,  Boston  might  be  the 
recipient  of  a  similar  institution. 

This  new  building  erected  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Astor,  and  opened  on 
October  16,  1915,  has  been  characterized 
as  the  "last  w^ord"  in  market  buildino:. 
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Planned  after  the  Renaissance  markets 
of  Florence,  it  combines  utility  with  a 
high  degree  of  artistry,  as  to  design  and 
finish.  It  is  a  huge  structure  —  white 
and  light,  and  so  clean  that  a  fly  would 
starve  in  it.  All. meat  and  poultry  is 
kept  in  plate  glass  cases  which  are 
refrigerated  from  two  twenty-ton  ice 
making  machines  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  building.  There  is  an  immense 
incinerator  which  burns,  without  odor, 
all  the  waste  and  garbage. 

All  these  great  central  food  dispen- 
saries are  indicative  of  more  than  the 
casual  thinker  ascribes  to  them.  The 
tendency  of  the  time  is  away  from 
Competion  toward  Co-operation,  and 
these  great  municipal  market-places, 
though  illustrating  both  tendencies,  tend 
more  strongly  towards  the  latter.  It 
remains  for  the  housewives  of  all  our 
large  cities  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  and  privileges  resulting 
therefrom.  First,  however,  Mrs.  House- 
wife must  divorce  herself  from  the 
telephone  method  of  marketing,  rise 
above  her  unreasoning  distaste  for 
carrying  parcels,  develop  her  discrim- 
inating ability,  and  follow  the  good 
example  of  the  women  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  who  may  be  seen  in  the  trolley, 
in  motors  and  on  foot,  carrying  the 
inevitable  shallow  basket,  laden  with 
the  results  of  a  morning  pilgrimage  to 
the  big  market. 

In  the  old  days  "ladies"  meant  "loaf- 
givers."  Why  should  not  the  words 
today  be  interpreted  loaf -buyers? 
Unexampled  trade  facilities  have  placed 
the  fruits  of  the  land  and  the  sea  at  our 
disposal.     Shall  we  not  profit  thereby? 

B.  W. 

The  Boy  Who  Will  Be  in  Demand 

One  of  the  finest  qualities  in  a  work- 
man is  the  quality  of  seeing  what  needs 
to  be  done  and  doing  it  without  being 
told.  One  of  the  rarest  in  a  servant  in 
the  house  is  the  doing  of  things  that 
need  to  be  done  without  being  told. 
Young  men  working  their  way  through 


college  are  invaluable  if  they  have  this 
quality.  A  tool  is  left  out  on  the  lawn; 
there  is  a  rail  off  the  fence;  there  is  a 
lock  broken  from  the  door;  there  is  a 
window-pane  gone  somewhere.  The 
boy  who  tends  to  these  things  because 
they  need  attending  to,  without  specific 
directions,  is  the  boy  who,  other  things 
being  equal,  is  going  to  be  in  demand 
when  he  gets  out  into  the  great  world, 
and  it  is  the  attention  to  little  things 
and  the  habit  of  observation,  which 
sees  what  needs  to  be  done  and  then 
does  it,  which  makes  exceedingly  useful 
men  and  women.  There  will  always  be 
a  position  for  such  persons.  There 
will  alv/ays  be  a  call  to  come  up  higher. 
—  Exchange. 


Preparedness! 
The  Keynote  of  Supremacy! 

P-ray!  have  we 
R-eached  the  MILLENNIUM, 
E-nsuring  safe 
P-rotection  from 
A-rtful  law  breakers? 
R-est  assured,  then  that  our  country's 
E-TERNAL   PEACE 
D-emands  the  same 
N-ucleus  of  PROTECTION  in 
E-volutionary  PREPAREDNESS  that 
S-ensible  individual  citizens  demand  for  them- 
selves! 
S-o  endeth  the  first  warning! 

P-ray!   have  we  EACH 

R-eached  that 

E-volutionary  state  where 

P-eace  reigns  supreme  in  our  hearts? 

A-rgument  evokes  angelic  smiles? 

R-iches,  we  covet  not? 

E-fficiency  is  paramount? 

D-omestic  bliss  universal? 

N-ever,  then  can  we  expect 

E-nnobling  UNIVERSAL    PEACE  to  reign 

S-upreme  without  PREPAREDNESS! 

8-0  endeth  the  second  warning! 

P-ray!   In  our  Pilgrim  fathers' 

R-egime  do  we  discover  the 

E-ndangering  motto: 

"P-EACE  AT  ANY   PRICE?" 

A-nd  is  our  beloved  and 

R-evered  flag 

E-mblematical  of  so  spineless  a  motto? 

D-evour  conscientiously  the 

N-umerous  biblical  teachings!  They  truly 

E-volve  as  the  priceless  motto  of  loyalty: 

"S-TAMINA  FOR  RIGHT  AT  ANY  PRICE!' 

S-o  endeth  the  final  warning! 

Caroline  Louise  Sumner. 


TURKEY  TRUSSED  FOR   ROASTING 


Seasonable  and  Tested  Recipes 

By  Janet  M.  Hill 

IN  ALL  recipes  where  flour  is  used,  unless    otherwise   stated,  the   flour   is    measured    after   sifting 
once.     Where  flour  is  measured  by  cups,  the  cup  is  filled  with  a  spoon,  and    a   level  cupful   is 
meant.     A  tablespoonful  or  teaspoonful  of  any  designated  material  is  a  LEVEL  spoonful. 


Cold  Bonnes-Bouches 

Roll  puff-paste  into  a  thin  sheet  and 
cut  out  into  rounds  to  fit  the  outside  of 
small  "patty-pans."  Cover  the  pans 
with  the  pastry,  cutting  it  smooth  on 
the  edge;  prick  it  with  a  fork  and  bake 
until  done;  remove  the  shells  from  the 
pans  and  set  them  aside  to  chill.  Mix 
one-fourth  a  cup  of  chicken  broth  in 
which  half  a  tablespoonful  of  gelatine 
has  been  softened  with  one-fourth 
a  cup,  each,  of  hot  tomato  sauce  and 
hot  Bechamel  sauce;  add  one-fourth 
a  teaspoonful  of  chili  vinegar,  one 
teaspoonful  of  capers  and  one-fourth 
a  teaspoonful  of  Worcestershire  sauce; 
then  stir  in  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs 
and  let  cook,  stirring  constantly,  over 
boiling  water  until  the  egg  is  set;  stir 
in  half   a   cup   of   cooked   chicken   and 


one-fourth  a  cup  of  lean,  cooked  ham 
both  cut  in  quarter-inch  cubes.  Add 
additional  seasoning  if  needed,  and  stir 
in  ice  and  water  until  beginning  to 
thicken,  then  use  to  fill  the  puff-paste 
cases.  Fill  the  cases  to  about  half 
their  height.  Chill  thoroughly.  Set  a 
figure  cut  from  pickled  beets  or  from  a 
slice  of  truffle  or  cooked  egg  above  the 
mixture  in  each  shell.  Serve  on  lace 
papers  laid  on  small  plates  as  a  first 
course.  The  meat  should  be  rather 
highly  seasoned. 

Little  Cheese  Boats 

Roll  puff  or  flaky  pastry  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick  and  cut  into 
pieces  to  cover  the  outside  of  very  small 
boat  or  oval  shaped  tins.  Cut  around 
the  edge  of  each  neatly,  prick  all  over 
with  a  fork  and  set  onto  a  baking  sheet. 
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Let  bake  until  done.  Heat  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  Bechamel  sauce;  add  half 
a  cup  of  melted  aspic,  one-fourth  a 
teaspoonful,  each,  of  salt  and  cayenne 
also  two  level  tablespoonfuls  of  grated 
Parmesan  cheese  and  four  of  grated 
Gruyere  cheese. ,  Stir  over  ice  and  water 
until  cool  but  not  set,  then  fold  in  one- 
fourth  a  cup  of  cream,  whipped  very 
stiff.  Continue  to  fold  the  mixture 
until  it  begins  to  stiffen,  then  with 
bag  and  star  tube  pipe  the  mixture  into 
the  pastry  cases.  Garnish  with  fine- 
chopped  green  pistachio  nuts.  Serve 
as  a  last  course  with  coffee. 


when  the  soup  is  ready  to  serve  with 
croutons  or  toasted  crackers.  The  soup 
may  be  made  in  larger  quantity  and 
stored  as  canned  fruit  in  glass  jars. 

Fish  Salad  in  Shells 

Any  cooked  fish  may  be  used  for 
salad.  Separate  the  fish  into  flakes  and 
marinate  it  with  equal  measures  of  lemon 
juice  and  oil;  scrape  in  a  little  onion 
juice,  and  sprinkle  each  pint  of  fish  with 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one-fourth 
a  teaspoonful  of  paprika.  Mix  without 
breaking  the  fish  and  let  stand  in  a  cool 
place  an  hour  or  longer.     When  ready 


FISH  SALAD  IN  SHELLS 


Tomato  Soup 

Put  over  the  fire  three  quarts  of  sliced 
or  canned  tomatoes,  three  branches  of 
celery,  three  cloves,  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar,  three  teaspoonfuls  of  salt, 
half  a  bay  leaf,  three  sprigs  of  parsley, 
and  half  a  red  pepper  with  an  onion  and 
a  half  chopped  coarse;  let  cook  twenty 
minutes  then  strain  through  a  fine  sieve, 
using  a  pestle  to  secure  as  much  of  the 
tomato  as  possible.  Melt  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  butter;  in  it  stir  and  cook 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  until 
bubbling  throughout;  let  chill  a  few 
minutes;  add  a  little  of  the  tomato 
pulp  and  stir;  add  more  pulp  several 
times,  stirring  meanwhile,  then  when 
smooth  and  well  diluted  stir  into  the 
hot  soup;  continue  to  stir  until  boiling, 


to  serve,  drain  the  fish  and  mix  with  it 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  thin-sHced  cucum- 
ber pickles,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  capers, 
one-fourth  a  cup  of  thin-sliced  olives  and 
enough  mayonnaise  to  hold  all  together. 
Set  the  salad  in  scallop  shells,  smooth 
over  the  tops  with  a  silver  knife  and 
cover  or  mask  completely  with  mayon- 
naise dressing.  Garnish  with  shreds 
cut  from  green  pepper,  bits  of  Japanese 
parsley,  figures  cut  from  pickled  beets 
and  hard-cooked  egg-white.  Let  chill 
thoroughly  before  serving. 

Fish  Baked  in  Crust,  York  Beach 
Style 

Remove  the  skin  from  a  fresh  cod  or 
haddock,  cut  deep  gashes  across  each 
side  of  the  fish,  three  inches  apart  and 
set  a  narrow  strip  of  fat  salt  pork  in  each 
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gash.  Rub  salt  and  pepper  into  the 
€sh  on  both  sides.  Make  a  rich  biscuit 
crust  and  roll  it  to  a  size  to  cover  the 
fish.  Set  the  fish  at  the  center  of  the 
■crust  and  bring  the  crust  up  to  cover  it 
■completely.  Bake  in  a  buttered  pan. 
To  serve,  cut  across  the  fish,  using  care 
to  cut  through  the  bone.  Serve  with 
-egg  sauce. 

Clam  Bannock,  New  York  Style 

Mix  an  old-fashioned  cornmeal  ban- 
mock  and  let  bake.  Cut  salt  pork  in 
.•small  bits  and  cook  in  a  frying  pan  until 
"the  fat  is  well  tried  out.  Remove  the 
tough  portion  of  the  clams  and  chop 
ifine.  Have  just  enough  fat  in  the  pan 
to  keep  the  clams  from  sticking  to  it; 
add  both  the  soft  and  chopped  portions 
•of  the  clams,  stir  a  few  minutes,  then 
add  as  much  white  sauce  as  clams. 
Split  the  bannock,  spread  each  piece 
with  butter,  cover  one-half  with  the 
clam  mixture,  set  the  other  half  above 


and  finish  with  the  rest  of  the  clam 
mixture.  A  pint  of  sauce  and  a  quart 
of  uncooked  clams  are  needed  for  a 
bannock  made  of  two  or  three  cups  of 
cornmeal.  A  modern  corncake  might 
be  preferred  by  many  to  the  bannock 
made  of  meal,  salt  and  water. 

Corncake 

Sift  together  one  cup  and  a  half  of 
flour,  three-fourths  of  a  cup  of  corn- 
meal, one-third  of  a  cup  of  sugar,  four 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder  and 
one-half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Beat  one 
egg  and  one  yolk;  add  three-fourths  of 
a  cup  of  milk  and  stir  into  the  dry 
ingredients  with  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
melted  butter. 

Tuna  Fish  Salad 

Open  a  can  of  Tuna  fish  as  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  can  as  possible,  drain  off  all 
liqtdd,  and  turn  the  fish  in  as  compact 
shape  as  possible  upon  a  bed  of  carefully 
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washed  and  dried  heart-leaves  of  lettuce. 
Pour  one  cup  of  mayonnaise  dressing 
over  the  fish,  sprinkle  the  whole  with 
shreds  of  sweet  green  pepper  and  serve 
a  second  cup  of  mayonnaise  in  a  bowl. 
This  will  serve  eight  to  ten  people. 

New  England  Boiled  Dinner 

Select  a  piece  of  brisket;  cover  this 
with  cold  water,  let  heat  slowly  to  the 
boiling  point,  then  let  simmer  until 
tender.  The  brisket  does  not  vary 
much  in  thickness  and,  from  time  to 
time,  the  duration  of  cooking  will  not 
vary  very  much.  Set  to  cook  at  seven 
a.  m.,  the  meat  will  usually  be  tender 
by  twelve  o'clock.  Take  out  the  meat 
and  set  into  the  warming  oven ;  into  the 
liquid  put  the  potatoes,  pared,  and  the 
carrots,  scraped  and,  if  large,  cut  in 
halves,  cover  and  let  cook  until  the 
vegetables  are  done  —  a  little  less  than 
half  an  hour  will  be  required.  In  the 
meanwhile,  cook  a  cabbage,  cut  in 
quarters,  in  a  large  sauce  pan  of  boiling 


require  from  one  to  two  hours  cooking. 
Cook  turnips  in  unsalted  water. 

Stewed  Chicken,  with  Biscuit 

Select  a  chicken  about  a  year  old; 
singe,  draw,  and  separate  into  pieces  at 
the  joints.  Wash  and  cover  with  boiling 
water,  let  boil  ten  minutes,  then  cook  at 
the  simmering  point  until  tender,  about 
two  hours.  Melt  one-fourth  a  cup  of 
butter  (use  fat  from  the  top  of  the  broth 
in  place  of  butter) ;  in  it  cook  one-fourth 
a  cup  of  flour,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper 
until  frothy;  add  one-fourth  a  cup  of 
cream,  mix  and  add  two  cups  of  the 
chicken  broth  and  stir  and  cook  until 
boiling.  Beat  two  egg-yolks;  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  cream  and  a  few  grains, 
of  salt  and  beat  into  the  sauce.  Set  the 
joints  of  chicken  in  symmetrical  fashion 
in  the  center  of  a  large  chop-plate,  set 
hot  baking  powder  biscuit  around  the 
chicken  and  pour  the  sauce  over  both 
chicken  and  biscuit. 


STEWED   CHICKEN,  WITH    BISCUIT 


water,  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an 
hour.  Set  carefully  washed  beets  to 
cook  at  the  same  time  as  the  meat ;  when 
cooked,  drain,  cover  with  cold  water, 
and  slip  off  the  skin.  Leave  the  beef 
in  the  center  of  the  platter  with  the 
vegetables  around  it.  A  corned  fore- 
quarter  of  lamb  or  of  pork  may  replace 
the  beef.  Turnips  are  often  served 
with  this  dish.     Cut  in  slices  they  will 


Sausage  Cannelons 

Roll  half  a  pound  of  puff  paste  about 
one-eighth  an  inch  thick  and  cut  it 
into  strips  half  an  inch  wide;  roll  the 
strips  of  paste  around  lady-lock  sticks, 
so  that  the  strip  of  paste  overlaps  half 
the  other  until  the  whole  stick  is  covered ; 
set  the  paste-covered  sticks  in  a  baking; 
pan,  brush  over  with  egg-yolk,  beaten 
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and  diluted  with  its  volume  of  milk. 
Bake  until  done.  Have  ready  choice 
cooked  links  of  sausage  cut  into  thin 
slices,  for  each  cup  and  a  half  of  sausage 
slices;  take  one  cup  of  Bechamel  sauce 
in  which  the  liquid  is  cream  and  chicken 
broth.  Slip  the  cannelons  from  the 
sticks  and  fill  with  the  sausage  mixture. 
Serve  as  an  entree  after  or  with  roast 
turkey;  or,  as  the  main  hot  dish  at  a 
Thanksgiving  supper. 

Chicken  Galantine,  Grape 
Decoration 

Bone  a  chicken,  separate  the  flesh 
■from  the  skin,  lay  the  skin  on  a  board 
and  trim  to  make  a  rectangtilar  shape. 
Push  the  skin  of  the  legs  and  wings  inside 
and  spread  the  flesh  evenly  over  the 
skin  to  cover  it  as  nearly  as  possible. 
Cover  the  flesh  with  a  veal-loaf  mixture, 
.adding  here  and  there  a  mushroom,  or 
•cubes  of  raw  fat  salt  pork  or  pickled 
tongue  at  pleasure.  Roll  and  sew  into 
:shape,  tie  in  cotton  cloth,  in  three  places 


to  keep  the  shape  uniform.  Set  the 
chicken  bones  into  a  saucepan,  cover 
with  cold  water  and  when  boiling  set 
the  galantine  above  the  bones,  cover 
and  let  simmer  about  three  hours. 
Press  under  a  weight,  when  cold  pour 
over  a  chaudfroid  sauce  just  on  the 
point  of  setting.  Dispose  rounds  cut 
from  slices  of  truffles  and  parsley 
branches  with  stems  on  the  sauce  to 
represent  a  bunch  of  grapes  with  leaves 
and  tendrils.  Serve  cold,  cut  in  thin 
slices,  with  celery -and-white  grape  salad. 

Chaudfroid  Sauce 

To  a  pint  of  mayonnaise  dressing  or 
Bechamel  sauce,  add  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  gelatine  softened  in  cold  water  and 
dissolved  by  standing  over  boiHng  water. 
The  gelatine  may  be  dissolved  in  the 
Bechamel  sauce  while  it  is  hot. 

Celery-and- White  Grape  Salad 

Cut  celery  hearts  into  thin  slices. 
Remove   the    skin   from   white   grapes, 
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cut  them  in  halves  and  discard  the  seeds. 
Use  equal  measures  of  celery  and  grapes ; 
dress  with  French  dressing. 

Tomato-and-Celeiy  Salad  de  Luxe 

Peel  several  common  choice,  ripe,  red 
tomatoes  and  a  few  yellow,  plum 
tomatoes.  Cut  the  red  tomatoes  in 
thick  slices  and  the  yellow  tomatoes  in 
halves,  lengthwise.  Set  the  red  tomatoes 
around  a  center  of  crisp,  heart  celery 
stalks,  cut  in  slices,  and  dispose  the 
yellow  tomatoes  above.  Pour  over 
French  dressing  flavored  with  a  Httle 
scraped  onion,  and  serve  at  once.  For 
a  luncheon  salad  use  mayonnaise  dressing. 


Parker  House  Rolls 

Crumble    a    cake    of 
compressed    yeast    into 
half    a     cup     of    luke- 
warm milk  or  water,  mix 
thoroughly  and  add  two 
cups  of  lukewarm  milk; 
stir  in  from  two  to  three 
cups     of     bread     flour 
(sifted)  then  beat  until 
very     smooth.       Cover 
with    a    plate    and    let 
stand  in  a  temperature 
of  about  70  degrees  F., 
until    light    and    puffy. 
Add  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  from 
one-third  to  one-half  a  cup  of  shortening 
and  flour   to  make  a  dough.       Knead 
until  smooth  and  elastic.     Wash  out  the 
bowl,    butter   thoroughly    and    set    the 
dough  in  it;    cover  and  let  stand  until 
doubled  in  bulk.     Turn  upon  a  hghtly- 
floured  board,  upper  side  down,  and  roll 
into  a  sheet  about  half  an  inch  thick; 
cut  into  rounds;   brush  one  half  of  each 
round  with  melted  butter  and  fold  the 
other  half  over  the  buttered  half.     Set 
close  together  in  a  buttered  pan.     When 
again  doubled  in  bulk,  bake  about  half 
an  hour.     Brush  over  with  white  of  egg 
slig:htrv  beaten  and  return  to  the  oven 
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to  set  the  egg.  Note  that  the  dough, 
when  light,  is  not  cut  down,  but  is  turned 
without  disturbing  it  in  the  least  upon 
the  board.  In  this  way,  but  a  few 
motions  with  the  rolling  pin  are  needed 
to  roll  it  into  a  thin  sheet. 

Apple  Pie,  Flaky  Upper  Crust 

Line  a  pie  plate  with  plain  pastry  and 
fill  it  with  sliced  apples;  pour  over  one 
cup  of  sugar,  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt  and  dot  with  bits  of  butter;  grate 
over  a  little  nutmeg;  brush  the  edge 
of  the  pastry  with  cold  water  and  set 
a  round  of  flaky  pastry  above ;  press  the 
edges  together,  brush  with  cold  water 
and  let  bake  about  twenty-five  minutes. 

Plain  Pastry 

Sift  together  one  cup  and  a  half  of 
flour  and  one-third  a  teaspoonful,  each, 
of  salt  and  baking  powder.  With  two 
knives  cut  in  one-third  a  cup  of  shorten- 
ing, then  using  rather  less  than  half  a 
cup  of  cold  water,  mix  the  ingredients 
to  a  paste  that  cleans  the  bowl.  Turn 
half  the  paste  upon  a  lightly  floured 
board,  knead  slightly  and  roll  into  a 
round  that  fits  the  plate;  let  the  paste 
lie  loosely  on  the  plate  and  trim  the 
edge  as  needed. 

Flaky  Pastry  for  Upper  Crust 

Turn  the  rest  of  the  paste  upon  the 
board,  knead  slightly  and  roll  into  a 


rectangular  sheet.  Have  ready  two  or 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  creamed  butter; 
set  part  of  this  on  half  the  paste,  in  little 
bits,  some  distance  apart  and  fold  the 
other  half  of  the  paste  over  the  butter; 
set  other  bits  of  butter  on  half  of  this 
paste  and  fold  the  unbuttered  paste  over 
the  butter;  pat  with  the  rolling  pin, 
then  roll  into  a  thin  sheet;  fold  three 
times,  turn  half  way  round  and  again 
roll  into  a  sheet;  fold  three  times  and 
roll  to  fit  the  plate. 

Filling  for  Pumpkin  Pie 

Beat  two  eggs;  add  two  cups  of 
strained  pumpkin,  three-fourths  a  cup  of 
granulated  sugar,  one-fourth  a  cup  of 
orange  marmalade,  chopped  exceedingly 
fine,  a  scant  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  cup 
of  cream  and  half  a  cup  of  milk;  mix 
thoroughly  and  turn  into  a  plate  lined 
for  a  pie  with  but  one  crust.  Bake  about 
forty-five  minutes  or  until  firm  in  the 
center.     In  place  of  the  marmalade  use 
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three  tablespoonfuls  of  molasses,  one 
teaspoonf  ul  of  ginger  and  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  cinnamon,  or  use  one -fourth  a 
cup  of  ginger  syrup  and  fine-chopped 
stem  ginger. 

Chocolate  Bavarian  Cream 

Melt  two  ounces  of  chocolate  over  hot 
water;  add  two-thirds  a  cup  of  sugar 
and  one-third  a  cup  of  boiling  water  and 
stir  until  boiling.  Soften  one-third  a 
package  of  gelatine  in  one-third  a  cup 
of  cold  water  and  dissolve  in  the  hot 
chocolate  mixture;  add  one  teaspoonf  ul 
of  vanilla  extract  and  stir  in  ice  and 
water  until  the  mixture  begins  to 
thicken,  then  fold  in  one  cup  and  a  half 
of  cream  beaten  very  light  but  not  dry. 
Line  a  mold,  holding  one  quart,  with 
narrow  strips  of  cake  or  lady  fingers, 
leaving  a  narrow  space  between  them, 
fill  the  mold  with  the  mixture  and  set 
aside  to  become  chilled.  Serve  turned 
from  the  mold  with  or  without  whipped 
cream.  In  the  illustration  the  mold 
was  lined  with  strips  of  cake 
covered  with  chocolate 
frosting,  alternated  with 
cake  without    frosting. 

Chocolate  Mousse  or 
Parfait 

Soften  half  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  gelatine  in  one-eighth 
a  cup  of  cold  milk.  Scald 
one  cup  of  milk  in  a  double 
boiler.    Melt  two  ounces  of 


chocolate  over  hot  water; 
add  one-third  a  cup  of 
sugar  and  one-half  a  cup 
of  the  hot  milk  and  stir 
over  the  fire  until  smooth 
and  boiling;  then  stir  into 
the  rest  of  the  milk  in  the 
double  boiler.  Beat  two 
egg-yolks ;  add  one-third 
a  cup  of  sugar  and  beat 
again,  then  stir  into  the 
hot  mixture ;  stir  and  cook 
until  the  egg  is  ''set,"  then 
add  the  softened  gelatine 
and  strain  into  a  dish  of  ice  and  water. 
Stir  until  beginning  to  thicken,  then 
fold  in  one  cup  and  a  half  of  cream 
beaten  very  light  Flavor  with  one 
tablespoonful  of  vanilla.  Turn  into  a 
quart  mold  and  cover  with  a  piece  of 
parchment  paper ;  press  the  cover  down 
over  the  paper.  Bury  in  equal  measures 
of  ice  and  salt.  Let  stand  about  three 
hours.     Repack  if  necessary. 

Cranberry  Tarts 

These  may  be  made  of  flaky  or  of  puff 
paste.  Puff  paste  tarts  are  made  from 
the  trimmings  left  from  patty  shells. 
The  paste  is  rolled  thinner  than  for 
patties,  and  cut  with  the  ordinary  patty 
cutter.  For  the  filling,  chop  together 
one  cup  of  cranberries  and  half  a  cup  of 
seeded  raisins;  sift  together  one  cup  of 
sugar,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  and 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  add  to  the 
chopped  mixture  with  half  a  cup  of 
boiling  water  and  let  cook  in  double- 
boiler  half  an  hour. 
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Suggestions  for  Thanksgiving  Dinners 

Some  Beginnings 

SLICES  Canned   Pineapple;    Halves   of  Grapefruit;    Grapefruit  Cocktail;    Grapefruit, 
Orange  Pineapple  and  White  Grape  Cocktail;  Oyster  Cocktail;    Lobster  Cocktail; 
Bacon  Canapes;  Caviare  Canapes. 

Soups   and  Accessories 

CLAM  Broth,  Browned  Crackers,  Pickles,  Celery;  Oyster  Soup,  Oysterettes,  Celery, 
Pickles;  Scallop  Soup,  Oysterettes,  Celery,  Ripe  Olives;  Consomme,  Bread  Sticks, 
Endive,  Salted  Nuts;  Giblet  Soup,  Toasted  Rolls,  Celery,  Olives;  Tomato  Soup,  Imperial 
Sticks,  Celery,  Olives;   Cream  of  Kornlet  Soup,  Croutons  or  Pop  Corn,  Pickles. 

Fish 

BOILED  Shoulder  of  Fresh  Cod,  Boiled  Potatoes,  Egg  Sauce;  Halibut,  Baked  Point- 
Shirley  Style,  Potatoes  Maitre  d'Hotel;  Filets  of  Flounder,  Fried,  Sauce  Tartare; 
Fresh  Fish  Mousse,  TrufBed,  Hollandaise  Sauce;  Turbans  of  Fresh  Fish,  Baked,  Buttered 
Potato  Balls.  , 

Entrees 

INDIVIDUAL  Chicken  Pies;  Chicken  Timbales;  Chicken  Patties;  Creamed  Chicken 
■'■  in  Swedish  Timbale  Cases;  Oyster  Patties;  Scalloped  Oysters;  Sweetbread  and 
Mushroom  Patties;  Scallops  a  la  Brestoise,  Choice  Pork  Sausage;  Rice  Croquettes  with 
Currant  Jelly;  Macaroni  Croquettes;  Chicken  Croquettes;  Oyster  Croquettes;  Lobster 
Cutlets;  Stuffed  Peppers;   Cannelons  of  Sausage;   Cannelons  of  Oysters. 

Roasts 

D  OAST  Turkey,  Cranberry  Sauce,  Giblet  Sauce;  Roast  Chicken,  Cranberry  Sauce' 
•■•^  Giblet  Sauce;  Roast  Duck,  Currant  Jelly,  Orange-and-Celery  Salad;  Roast  Guinea 
Hen,  Guava  Jelly;  Roast  Pork,  Apple  Sauce;  Ham  Baked  in  Cider,  Apples  Cooked  in 
Syrup  or  Sweet  Cider  Frappe. 

Vegetables 

R^ASHED  Potatoes;  Scalloped  Potatoes;  Sweet  Potatoes,  Southern  Style;  Onions, 
^^^  stuffed  with  Sausage;  Onions  stuffed  with  Nuts;  Creamed  Onions;  Buttered 
Onions;  Squash;  Cauliflower  au  gratin;  Cauliflower,  Hollandaise  Sauce;  Chestnuts, 
creamed. 

Salads 

DELGIAN  Endive  in  Green  Pepper  Rings;  Endive  and  Celery;  Shredded  Celery  and 
•■-'  Green  Pepper;  Lettuce  Hearts;  Chiffonade  of  Celery,  Tomatoes  and  Green 
Peppers;  Celery  and  Sliced  Oranges  or  Grapefruit;   Prunes,  Celery  and  Pecan  Nuts. 


P 


Bread 

ARKER  House  Rolls,  Rye  Bread,  Graham  Bread,  Spoon  Corn  Bread. 

Desserts 


pUMPKIN  Pie;  Squash  Pie;  Cranberry  Pie;  Marlboro  Pie;  Lemon  Pie;  Apple 
■'■  Pie;  Jelly  Tarts;  Lemon  Cheese  Cakes;  Queen  of  Puddings;  Baked  Indian  Pudding 
with  Vanilla  Ice  Cream;  Maple  and  Nut  Sundae;  Chocolate  Parfait;  Grape  Juice  Parf ait; 
Maple  Syrup  Cake;  Lemon  Queens;  Sponge  Cake;  Maple  Bonbons;  Raisins;  Assorted 
Nuts;   Dried  Fruits;   Pears;   Apples. 


Balanced  Menus  for  Week  in  November 


Breakfast 

Baltimore  Samp,  Thin  Cream         Toast 

Broiled  Bacon,  Small  Baked  Potatoes 

Fried  Bananas         Rice  Griddlecakes 

Coffee  Cocoa 

Dinner 

Stewed  Fowl,  Yellow  Sauce 

Baking  Powder  Biscuit 

Sweet  Pickle, Pears  or  Melon  Rinds       Celery 

Lettuce  and  Sliced  Tomatoes 

French  Dressing 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Southern  Style 

Grapejuice  Charlotte  Russe 

Half  Cups  Coffee 

Supper 

Rice  Cooked  with  Tomatoco  and  Cheese 

Gluten  Bread  and  Butter  Canned  Pears 

Sponge  Jelly  Roll         Tea 


Breakfast 

Cresco  Grits,  Thin  Cream 

Country  Sausage,  Fried  Bananas 

Stewed  Potatoes 

Spider  Corncake 

Coffee  Cocoa 

Luncheon 

Cream  of  Potato  Soup 

Lady  Cabbage 

Parker  House  Rolls  (reheated) 

Mock  Mince  Pie 

Tea 

Dinner 

Rib  Roast  of  Beef 

Franconia  Potatoes 

Squash         Celery 

Apples  Baked  with  Almonds 

Honey  Cookies 


Breakfast 

Barley  Crystals,  Thin  Cream 

Stewed  Figs         Chicken  on  Toast 

Cornmeal  MufSns 

Coffee  '  Cocoa 

Luncheon 

Mock  Bisque  Soup,  Croutons 

Onions  Stuffed  with  Nuts,  Baked 

Seamoss  Farine  Blancmange 

Cookies         Boiled  Custard 

Tea 

Dinner 

Salisbury  Steak,  Hotel  Style 

French  Fried  Potatoes 

Squash,  Well  Buttered 

Tomatoes  Stuffed  with  Celery 

Cottage  Pudding,  Hard  Sauce 


Breakfast 

Cream  of  Wheat,  Thin  Cream 

Bacon         Fried  Apples 

Small  Baked  Potatoes 

Teco  Griddle  Cakes 

Coffee  Cocoa 

Luncheon 

Salt  Codfish  Balls 

Bacon  Rolls  (fried  in  deep  fat) 

Cabbage  Salad         Pop  Overs 

Rice  Pudding  with  Raisins 

.  Coffee 

Dinner 

Cold  Rib  Roast  of  Beef 

Mashed  Potatoes         Creamed  Celery 

Lettuce,  French  Dressing 

Squash  Pie         Tea 


Breakfast 
Baked  Apples         Cream  of  Wheat 


Finnan  Haddie  Fish  Cakes 
Piccalilli 
Toast         Doughnuts 
Coffee         Cocoa 


Bacon 


Luncheon 

Stewed  Lima  Beans       Parker  House  Rolls 

Sliced  Peppers  and  Lettuce,  French  Dressing 

Sponge  Jelly  Roll       Canned  Pears 

Tea 

Dinner 

Tomato  Soup 

Fresh  Fish  in  Crust,  York  Beach  Style 

Macedoine  of  Vegetable  Salad 

Apple  Pie,  Cream  Cheese 

Half  Cups  Coffee 


Breakfast 

Oatmeal,  Sliced  Bananas,  Thin  Cream 
Cream  Toast  with  Cheese 

Doughnuts 
Coffee  Cocoa 

Luncheon 

Kornlet  Chowder 
Uneeda  Biscuit  Mustard  Pickles 

Baba,  Apricot  Sauce  Tea 

Dinner 

Boiled  Fresh  Codfish        Drawn  Butter  Sauce 

Boiled  Potatoes 

Canned  String  Beans 

Lettuce  and  Tomato  Jelly,  French  Dressing 

Sponge  Jelly  Roll 

Tea 


Breakfast 

Hot  Dates         Fried  Mush 

Roast  Beef-and-Potato  Hash 

Tomato  Catsup 

Baking  Powder  Biscuit 

Coffee  Cocoa 


Luncheon 

Dried  Lima  Beans,  Stewed 
Spoon  Corn  Bread         Celery 
Apple  Pie         Cheese 
Tea 


Dinner 

Roast  Beef  Chowder 

Spinach 

Queen  of  Puddings 

Peanut  Brittle         Tea 
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Art  in  Cookery 

By  Margaret  L.  Sears 


IF  one  could  produce  a  meal  that 
was  artistic  and  at  the  same  time 
historic  there  would  be  no  question 
as  to  whether  it  were  wise  to  use  art  in 
cookery.  Who  has  not  read  with  in- 
terest that  famous  introduction  to  Quen-^ 
tin  Durward  in  which  Sir  Walter  Scott 
describes  the  wonderful  meal  which  he 
attended  at  the  chateau  of  the  French 
marquis  where  the  old  servant  was 
"maitre  d'hotel,  maitre  de  cuisine,  a 
whole  suite  of  attendants  in  his  own 
poor  individuality ' '  ? 

The  menu  is  a  masterpiece  of  per- 
fection of  detail  both  artistic  and  cul- 
inary. It  appeals  even  to  the  modern 
palate  with  its  quaint  description  of  the 
different  courses.  Beginning  with  "soupe 
maigre — delicately  flavored;  matelot  of 
pike  and  eels."  Although  a  Scotch- 
man, Sir  Walter  was  "reconciled  to  the 
latter."  Then  follow  in  correct  order: 
"Petit-plat  of  bouUi  • — exquisitely  dressed 
so  as  to  retain  all  the  juices;  so  thor- 
oughly tender  nothing  could  be  more 
delicate."  The  potage  arranged  in  a 
small  dish  or  two  was  equally  well 
arranged.  "But  the  crowning  glory  of 
the  feast,  and  what  "the  old  m.aitre 
d'hotel  valued  himself  upon  as  some- 
thing superb"  was:  "an  immense  assiet- 
tee  of  spinach,  not  smioothed  into  a 
uniform  surface,  but  swelling  into  hills 
and  declining  into  vales  over  which 
swept  a  gallant  stag  pursued  by  a  pack 
of  hounds  in,  full  cry  and  a  noble  field  of 
horsemen  with  bugle  horns  held  up- 
right and  brandished  after  the  manner 
of  broadswords,  hounds,  huntsman  and 
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stag  being  all  very  artistically  cut  out 
of  toasted  bread." 

It  had  taken  the  "best  part  of  two 
days"  to  bring  this  work  to  perfection 
and  the  marquis  himself  had  conde- 
scended to  help  make  some  of  the 
figures.  After  this  remarkable  entree 
(?)  came  an  exquisite  dessert  of  cheese, 
fruits,  salad,  and  delicious  white 
wine. 

Through  the  magic  description  of 
Sir  Walter,  this  famous  dinner  has 
become  a  classic  against  which  the 
wonderful  dish  of  spinach  stands  out 
like  a  bas-relief  of  enticing  browns  upon 
a  luscious  green  background. 

When  one  considers  that  it  took 
two  days  of  continuous  work  to  complete 
this  one  dish  he  may  appreciate  some- 
what the  fact  that  the  time  consumed 
in  preparing  a  meal  has  always  been 
disproportionately  long  compared  with 
the  time  spent  in  consuming  the  same. 

A  certain  young  lady  once  remarked 
that  she  never  wanted  to  learn  to  cook 
"because  one  could  spend  a  whole 
morning  preparing  a  dish,  while  the 
family  could  calmly  eat  it  up  in  five 
minutes." 

This  same  person  took  a  good  in- 
surance business  left  by  her  father  and 
carried  it  on  so  successfully  she  could 
afford  to  hire  a  woman  to  take  care  of 
her  home  and  she  never  married. 

There  is  truth,  however,  in  her  re- 
mark, although  it  is  not  entirely  true, 
for  no  woman  spends  an  entire  morning 
eveiy  day  on  only  one  dish.  Still  the 
question   of   what   proportion   of    time 
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shall  be  devoted  to  the  preparing  of 
meals  is  a  most  important  one. 

The  expert  who  can  command  good 
prices  for  her  services  is  expected  to 
prepare  her  dishes  with  artistic  care; 
she  usually  has  helpers  to  assist  in  the 
work  and  is,  of  course,  a  business 
woman.  But  the  expert  in  Domestic 
Science  would  be  careful  not  to  spend 
too  large  a  proportion  of  valuable  time 
on  one  dish.  She  plans  her  menu  to 
conform  to  the  limit  of  time  and  space, 
and  with  no  waste  of  effort. 

The  woman  who  is  married  and  can 
have  no  servant,  who  must  prepare  the 
meals  for  the  family  within  a  restricted 
sum  and  who,  owing  to  the  many  duties 
that  press  upon  her,  must  give  as  small 
a  proportion  of  time  as  possible  to  that 
time-consuming  process  —  preparing  a 
meal  —  should  this  woman  expend  much 
time,  if  any,  on  the  artistic  arrangement 
of  her  food  and  table? 

The  good  housekeeper  always  sys- 
tematizes her  work;  and  the  woman 
who  does  so  systematize  usually  pre- 
pares her  meals  with  an  artistic  insight. 
The  artistic  touch  is,  after  all,  only  a 
certain  kind  of  orderliness,  and  with 
order — "Heaven's  first  law" — as  a  foun- 
dation, one  can  work  out  a  simple  or 
more  complicated  scheme  as  she  has 
opportunity.  The  conscientious  house- 
keeper soon  acquires  a  certain  facility 
in  arranging  her  table  and  follows  in- 
stinctively some  symmetrical  form  of 
arrangement,  whether  it  be  of  furniture, 
dishes  or  food.  These  forms  may  be 
elaborated  indefinitely.  It  is  the  wise 
woman  who  studies  the  balance  of  ad- 
justment so  that  even  the  expression  of 
an  artistic  idea  shall  fit  into  the  house- 
hold scheme. 

One  may  spend  nine  hours  a  day  on 
the  meals;  or  one  may  spend  half  that 
time;  but  much  time  must  be  spent  on 
the  planning  and  preparing  of  meals  even 
with  the  most  rigid  system.  That 
artistic  arrangement  should  receive  some 
attention  most  housekeepers  will  agree; 
and  in   considering  this   question   only 


the  housekeeper  who  is  conscientious 
and  looks  upon  her  occupation  as  she 
would  upon  a  profession  counts. 

It  does  pay  to  arrange  table  and  food 
in  an  artistic  manner.  The  effect  upon 
the  family  is  agreeable,  and  every  one 
knows  that  an  attractive  table  with 
skilfully  arranged  dishes  conduces  to 
good  digestion.  This  does  not  take 
too  much  time  if  the  housewife  plans 
her  work  efficiently,  so  that,  if  only  a 
few  moments  can  be  spent  on  the  art 
side,  those  few  moments  can  be  so 
filled  with  concentrated  effort  that  the 
result  will  be  most  effective.  It  may 
be  so  planned  that  one  side  shall  not 
take  from  the  other  side.  As,  for  in- 
stance: the  effort  for  art  should  not 
encroach  upon  the  effort  to  produce 
flavor  and  tastefulness  in  the  food. 

We  remember  a  lady  who  at  church 
suppers  used  to  bring  wonderful  loaves 
of  cake  built  in  stories  made  with 
flutings  of  frosting  and  decorations  of 
fruits,  flowers  (artificial)  and  conven- 
tional patterns  in  various  colors ;  but  one 
seldom  took  more  than  one  taste  of  these 
works  of  culinary  art.  The  cake  was 
as  tasteless  as  the  famous  apples  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  For  steady  home 
consumption  flavor  always  stands  first 
and  art  second. 

In  a  boys'  camp  three  years  ago  we 
came  across  a  chef  who  might  well 
have  been  a  descendant  of  the  old  chef 
in  Quentin  Durward.  One  evening  he 
made  some  large  round  layer  cakes,  the 
tops  being  decorated  with  designs  in 
white  frosting  that  were  the  work  of  a 
true  artist.  The  edges  were  outHned 
with  most  delicate  traceries  and  flutings 
with  well-modeled  doves  perched  here 
and  there.  They  were  exquisitely  de- 
signed. Within  the  ornamental  circle 
a  herd  of  deer  was  grouped,  the  com- 
position being  particularly  well  arranged. 
One  hesitated  before  destroying  such 
beauty  by  the  usual  process  of  masti- 
cation; and,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  taste 
was  rather' commonplace,  disappointing. 
It   was    a    work  of    art,    but     as     an 
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appetizer  hardly  a  success.  We  had 
eaten  with  much  more  reHsh  some  blue- 
berry pie  which  he  had  made  in  a  large 
meat  pan  for  the  thirty  boys  present. 
The  pie  had  been  placed  in  the  center 
of  the  table  to  be  served.  The  memory 
of  the  flavor  of  that  berry  pie  still  lingers 
with  pleasing  distinctness,  as 'well  as  the 
picture  of  the  smiles  of  satisfaction 
mingled  with  smears  of  blue  on  the 
faces  of  the  camp  boys. 

When  camp  broke  up  each  boy  was 
presented  with  an  ornamental  cake  as 
large  as  a  pie  plate.  The  boy  in  our 
family  had  one  and  for  a  long  time  it 
was  exhibited  to  admiring  friends  but 
no  haste  was  displayed  in  eating  it. 
It  became  knicked  in  places  where  the 
boy  friends  of  the  family  had  tested  its 
possibilities.  Little  by  little  it  dis- 
integrated and  finally  the  remains  were 
given  to  the  chickens. 

Anyone  who  can  combine  a  culinary 
work  of  art  with  a  flavor  that  -will  make 
an  article  of  food  disappear  in  five 
minutes  is  a  genius  and  his  work  is  a 
masterpiece.  He  may  not  produce  a 
dish  that  is  historic  as  well  as  a  work 


of  art  like  the  celebrated  French  chef, 
but  he  will  acquire  a  reputation  that  is 
worth  having. 

The  impression  of  a  well-arranged 
table  with  daintily-prepared  dishes  is 
stimulating  and  leaves  a  pleasant  mem- 
ory in  the  mind,  and  if  the  special  dish 
disappears  at  once,  it  should  give  the 
producer  much  satisfaction.  It  is  proof 
that  one  has  achieved  a  success,  has 
combined  Art  with  flavor  into  one 
harmonious  whole. 

It  is  not  easy  to  produce  a  dish  that 
is  at  the  same  time  a  culinary  as  well 
as  an  artistic  success ;  and  if  any  woman 
thinks  it  is  easy  she  has  never  tried  it. 
But  the  woman  who  has  tried  and 
succeeded  will  agree  that  the  satis- 
faction achieved  in  accomplishment  is 
worth  the  trouble. 

Art  in  culinary  science  is  necessarily 
of  short  duration  and  the  time  con- 
sumed in  preparation  is  long,  but  each 
perfect  combination  makes  one  more 
success  in  a  series  of  successes;  and 
a  triumph  is  a  triumph  even  if  it  is  only 
in  the  preparation  of  a  dish  of  spinach 
and  toast. 


Lockerbie  Street 


It  must  be  lonely  in  Lockerbie  Street, 
Since  the  joyous  singer  has  gone  away. 

There  must  be  a  sigh  when  the  children  meet 
Under  the  trees  to  play. 

And  who  will  sing  them  the  beautiful  lore 
That  the  Children's  Poet  may  sing  no  more? 


But  the  sun  shines  on  in  Lockerbie  Street, 
Gay  as  the  spirit  that  lingered  there. 

The  wind  laughs  out  through  the  shadows  fleet 
Dashing  and  debonnaire, 

And  the  old  round  moon  smiles  calmly  down 
Over  the  roofs  and  the  chimneys  brown. 


Smile  for  us  still,  O  Lockerbie  Street, 

Wistful  and  brave  and  true. 
Send  us  back  to  our  worlds  to  m.eet 

Life  that  your  poet  knew, 
Life  that  is  tender  and  clear  and  sweet. 

Lockerbie  Street,  our  Lockerbie  Street. 


Rose  Henderson. 


Starving  Humanity 

(Continued  from  Page  285) 


— .9  per  cent.  This  poverty  is  due 
undoubtedly  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
mineral  salts  of  the  animal  are  found  in 
the  bones  which  we  discard  from  our 
diet.  Milk  contains  .7  per  cent  mineral 
matter,  white  flour  .5  per  cent,  polished 
rice  .4  per  cent.  This  is  the  diet  of  the 
factory  worker.  We  see  why,  being 
minerally  starved,  he  seeks  to  satisfy 
this  craving  for  something,  he  knows  not 
what,  by  means  of  stimulants,  as  tea, 
coffee  and  beer.  If  he  would  use  flour 
made  from  the  whole  of  the  wheat  kernel, 
his  appetite  for  mineral  salts  would  be 
satisfied  to  the  extent  of  1.8  per  cent 
instead  of  .5  per  cent  as  found  in  white 
flour.  If,  instead  of  the  polished  rice 
usually  sold  to  him,  he  was  encouraged 
to  eat  the  unpolished  rice  kernel,  he 
would  obtain  1  per  cent  instead  of  .4 
per  cent,  and  his  unnatural  thirst  would 
in  a  measure  be  obviated. 

Now,  nuts,  fruits,  leaf  and  stem 
vegetables  are  very  rich  in  natural  salts. 
Spinach  contains  2  per  cent,  cabbage 
1  per  cent,  dates  1.4  per  cent,  prunes 
1.1  per  cent,  raisins  3.2  per  cent,  pecans 
1.5  per  cent,  pine  nuts  3  per  cent. 

For  this  great  thirst  that  grips  the 
laboring  man,  and  indeed  the  entire 
nation,  "there  is  a  reason";  'tis  mineral 
starvation.  Fruits  are  peculiarly  val- 
uable, inasmuch  as  their  acid  salts  are 
digested  and  become  alkaline  carbonates 
in  the  blood;  and,  in  combination  with 
nuts  and  leaf  and  stem  vegetables,  they 
supply  the  great  deficiency  in  the  ordi- 
nary diet;  and,  moreover,  fully  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  the  system. 

Let  us  now  investigate  the  effects  of 
the  deficiency  of  any  one  of  the  tissue 
salts.  For  example,  let  us  take  the 
ferrum  salts,  and  examine  the  effects  of 
a  famine  in  iron.  Hemoglobin  is  found 
to  be  deficient  and  consequently  oxygen- 
ation suffers,  and  the  electrical  power  of 
the    blood    is    lessened.     Iron    is    the 


oxydizing  agent  of  the  blood.  Upon 
iron  depends  the  distribution  of  oxygen 
for  combustion,  but  iron  is  only  available 
when  found  in  organic  molecules. 
Anaemia,  chlorosis,  and  marasmus  ensue 
as  a  result  of  this  diminished  supply. 
How  shall  we  make  up  this  deficiency? 
Shall  we  prescribe  iron  tonics?  Bottled 
iron  tonics  are  not  absorbable,  and  the 
irritating  effects  of  the  iron  upon  the 
gastric  mucosa  are  universally  recog- 
nized ;  which  contra  indicates  its  use  in 
many  of  the  very  conditions  where 
badly  needed. 

Spinach,  lettuce,  cabbage,  prunes, 
figs,  and  strawberries  are  all  very  rich 
in  ferrum  salts,  but  to  secure  the  iron 
in  a  form  for  absorption,  these  foods 
must  be  eaten  in  their  natural  state. 
In  cooking  them,  cabbage  for  instance, 
the  iron  is  set  free  from  the  organic 
molecule  and  is  as  digestible  as  saw 
filings. 

What  are  the  effects  of  a  famine  in 
phosphorus?  If  it  be  conceded  that 
phosphorus  is  a  necessary  nerve  food,  it 
follovv^s  that  the  absence  of  it  means 
nerve  starvation  and  a  consequent  pro- 
portionate inability  to  perform  any  work 
requiring  nervous  energy.  With  chil- 
dren there  would  be  imperfect  develop- 
ment, a  deficiency  of  the  osseous  struc- 
tures, and  increasing  nervous  debility, 
among  adults,  neurasthenias,  and  in 
child-bearing  women,  in  addition,  evi- 
dence of  direct  absorption  of  the  teeth 
and  alveolar  processes. 

"The  starved  nerve  tells  its  tale  of 
starA^ation  through  the  language  of 
neuralgia.  Aching  and  enfeebled  mus- 
cles remind  us  of  slowness  of  tissue 
repair.  Eruptions  of  the  skin  and 
catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane  show 
diminished  nerve  power  in  the  tissues. 
Decaying  and  loosening  teeth  become 
evidences  of  unhealthfulness  or  the 
absorption  of  the  osseous  system.     Thus 
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will  each  tissue  unmistakably  demon- 
strate the  condition  of  starvation  in 
which  it  finds  itself."     (Nunn) 

Phosphorus  enters  largely  into  the 
basic  structure  of  all  the  tissues,  par- 
ticularly that  of  bone  and  nerve.  Which 
food  products  are  rich  in  phosphates? 
Legumes  (pod  foods)  are  the  richest  in 
phosphates  of  any  foods;  especially  of 
lentils  and  beans  is  this  true.  But 
again  the  objection  holds  that  in  order 
to  render  them  digestible  legumes  must 
be  subjected  to  prolonged  cookery, 
which  process  plays  havoc  with  the 
salts,  rendering  them  non-absorbable 
and  non-assimilable.  The  same  is  true 
of  sea  foods  which  rank  high  in  phos- 
phates. Entire  wheat,  rye  and  oats  are 
rich  in  phosphates,  but  these  are  usually 
cooked.  Eggs  contain  one-third  as  much 
phosphorus  as  legumes,  but  should  be 
eaten  raw  in  order  to  obtain  the  assim- 
ilable phosphates.  Milk  contains  one 
fifth  as  much  phosphates  as  legumes,  but 
milk  more  often  is  boiled,  coagulating 
the  proteid  molectde,  which  sets  free  the 
inorganic  salts,  thus  rendering  them,  as 
to  the  iron  and  fluorine,  unabsorbable ; 
as  to  the  phosphates,  imassimilable. 
Cabbage,  spinach,  celery,  and  cauli- 
flower rank  the  same  as  milk,  but  should 
be  partaken  of  raw.  Pine  nuts,  an 
edible  nut  grown  in  Sicily,  obtainable 
on  the  markets,  contains  the  same 
amount  of  phosphate  .salts  as  legumes, 
and,  moreover,  are  easily  digestible 
and  can  be  eaten  raw. 

When  there  is  a  deflciency  of  lime 
salts  the  bony  structures  and  teeth 
suffer.  Mothers'  teeth  often  decay  when 
this  element  is  scantily  supplied  in  their 
food.  This  salt  is  readily  supplied  by 
spinach,  lettuce,  cabbage,  raw  onion 
and  asparagus. 

Magnesium  deflciency  means  muscle 
and  bone  hunger.  Magnesium  lends 
flexibility  to  the  bones  and  elasticity  to 
the  muscles;  it  also  neutralizes  tissue 
acids.  It  is  usually  found  in  combination 
with  phosphorus.  By  the  use  of  spinach, 
lettuce,  cucumber,  and  pine  nuts,  you 


can  readily  make  up  any  deficiency  of 
this  salt. 

Potassium  acts  as  a  solid  tissue  base. 
It  is  to  the  muscles  and  softer  tissue 
what  calcium  is  to  the  bones.  Its 
deficiency  means  scurvy  and  rickets. 
The  richest  of  any  food  product  in 
potassium  salts  is  ripe  olives,  which 
heads  the  list.  Next  comes  dried  chest- 
nuts, then  potato.  All  leaf  and  stem 
vegetables  are  rich  in  this  salt. 

One  of  the  most  important  tissue  salts 
is  organic  sodium.  It  has  a  strong 
affinity  for  waste  phosphoric  acid,  which 
it  neutralizes,  forming  sodium  phosphate. 
It  combines  loosely  with  carbonic  di- 
oxide. It  picks  up  from  the  blood  waste 
sulphuric  acid,  forming  sodium  nitrate, 
uric  acid,  forming  urate  of  sodium.  Any 
deficiency  of  sodium  salts  interferes  with 
tissue  respiration.  Carbon  dioxide  accu- 
mulates in  the  tissue  cell,  resulting  in 
diseases  of  suboxidation,  as  obesity  and 
rhetimatism.  Vital  forces  are  lowered, 
and  anaemia  and  tuberculosis  may 
follow.  This  salt  is  readily  supplied  in 
abundance  by  the  use  of  spinach, 
radishes,  apples,  strawberries,  dried  or 
steamed  figs  and  raw  eggs. 

Sulphur  is  found  in  nail,  hair,  cuticle 
and  muscle. 

Silica  (sand)  is  present  in  the  enamel 
of  the  teeth,  hair,  nails,  cuticle  and  all 
connective  tissue,  and  probably  found 
in  the  sheath  of  nerve  fibres. 

Chlorine  is  a  component  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  a  constituent  of  gastric 
juice. 

The  last  three  salts  need  give  but  little 
concern,  as  they  are  well  supplied  in 
just  those  foods  rich  in  other  salts.  To 
provide  for  any  deficiency  of  the  prin- 
cipal salts  is  to  adequately  provide  for 
the  proper  amount  required  of  these. 

Observe  in  glancing  over  the  list  of 
foods  most  abundant  in  natural  salts, 
that  they  are  found  in  greatest  abun- 
dance in  some  form  of  leaf  and  stem 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  nuts.  And 
observe  also  that  it  is  just  this  class  of 
foods  that  can  best  be  eaten  without 
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being  subjected  to  some  form  of  cookery. 

We  herewith  append  a  health  salad, 
which  is  merely  suggestive  of  how  an 
appetizing  dish  may  be  provided  that  at 
once,  is  nutritious,  a  regulator  of  the 
bowels,  and  will  supply  all  the  tissue 
salts.  This  combination  is  open  to 
many  modifications  that  will  suggest 
themselves  to  the  fertile  mind. 

Take  a  portion  of  raw  spinach,  lettuce, 
celery,    carrots,    apple,    cranberry    and 


pine  nuts.  Chop  finely  the  first  three, 
grate  the  carrots,  chop  the  apple,  add  a 
few  chopped  cranberries  to  afford  tart- 
ness, stir  in  the  pine  nuts,  season  with 
celery  salt  and  serve  with  mayonnaise 
dressing.  Spanish  onion,  ripe  olives, 
cucumbers  or  cabbage  may  be  used  as 
substitutes.  Because  of  the  different 
colors  of  the  ingredients  here  is  afforded 
a  splendid  chance  for  garnishing  and 
decorating. 


Some  Pretty  Salad  Garnishes 


SALADS  may  be  garnished  in  num- 
bers of  ways  that  add  greatly  to 
their  appearance,  as  well  as  to  their 
taste. 

A  simple  garnish  for  individual  por- 
tions of  salad,  may  consist  of  a  single 
olive,  grape,  cherry,  cranberry,  straw- 
berry, nut  m.eat,  tiny  radish,  date, 
marshmallow  or  a  dot  of  jelly. 

Several  pretty  effects  can  be  obtained 
with  hard-cooked  eggs.  Cut  in  rings, 
they  look  very  attractive  on  the  top  of  a 
potato  salad.  The  grated  yolks  look 
pretty  on  the  top  of  meat  or  vegetable 
salads  with  an  olive  or  a  nut  meat  in  the 
center.  If  something  quite  elaborate  is 
desired,  pond  lilies  can  be  imitated  by 
cutting  the  whites  in  lengthwise  strips 
to  form  petals,  and  using  the  grated 
yolks  for  the  centers. 

A  garnish  of  poinsettias  may  be 
imitated  by  cutting  canned  pimientoes 
into  petal-hke  strips  and  arranging  them 
on  the  top  of  a  salad.  Lobster  or 
chicken  salad  looks  tempting  with  this 
garnish. 

The  ring  decoration  on  a  salad  is  a 
pretty  one.  Rings  may  be  cut  from 
jelly,  beets  (cold,  cooked  ones),  or  pine- 
apple.    A  jelly  ring  should  surround  a 


sprig  of  mint,  a  beet  ring  a  few  stalks  of 
tender  asparagus,  and  pineapple  a  stalk 
of  celery. 

Green  peppers  cut  in  strips  make 
another  garnish. 

Several  combinations  may  be  made 
in  garnishing  if  desired.  For  instance, 
green  peppers  and  pimientoes  both 
taste  and  look  well  together. 

One  of  the  prettiest  salads,  I  ever  saw, 
was  made  by  a  famous  chef,  who  called 
it  Christmas  salad.  He  took  a  medium 
sized  white  cabbage,  cut  a  generous  slice 
off  the  top  and  scooped  out  the  inside. 
On  the  outside,  he  peeled  off  several 
leaves  to  within  three  inches  of  the 
bottom.  What  remained  of  these  leaves 
was  slashed  and  curled  into  a  fringe. 
The  center  of  the  cabbage  was  next 
filled  with  the  salad  proper,  a  mixture 
of  nuts,  celery,  white  grapes,  marsh- 
mallows  and  mayonnaise  dressing.  Then 
the  garnishing  commenced.  A  dozen 
cranberries  mounted  on  toothpicks  were 
stuck  into  the  cabbage  around  the 
opening.  Grated  cocoanut  was  thickly 
sprinkled  over  the  top  to  imitate  snow, 
and  the  final  touch  was  a  small  cluster 
of  white  grapes  on  the  very  top. 

N.D.D. 
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Contributions  to  this  department  will  be  gladly  received.     Accepted  items  will  be 
paid  for  at  reasonable  rates. 


New  Discoveries 

THE  latest  meeting  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  brought  out  a 
number  of  scientific  papers  con- 
taining new  discoveries  of  interest  to 
housewives. 

It  was  reported,  among  other  matters, 
that  a  most  efficient  method  of  removing 
iron  stains  from  cloth  is  a  15  per  cent 
solution  of  titanium  trichlorid  (Ti  Clf.) 
applied  cold  to  the  rust  spot.  The 
reagent  is,  unfortunately,  expensive. 
Methods  more  generally  available  are 
boiling  for  several  minutes  in  solutions 
of  potassium  acid  tartrate  (cream  of 
tartar),  tartaric  acid,  or  citric  acid. 
Especially  practical  devices  are  boiling 
in  the  juice  of  grapefruit,  pineapple,  or 
rhubarb ;  or  in  an  infusion  of  the  leaves 
and  stems  of  the  common  begonia. 
All  these  have  the  advantage  over  the 
familiar  hydrocloric  or  oxalic  acids  that 
they  are  less  apt  to  injure  fabric  or  color. 

For  cleaning  silverware  by  the  new 
electrical  method,  sodium  carbonate 
(washing  soda)  proves  to  be  slightly 
more  efficient  than  the  bicarbonate 
(cooking  soda).  Also,  aluminum  for  the 
electrode  is  a  little  more  efficient  than 
the  customary  zinc. 

A  study  of  the  action  of  acid  foods  on 
fifteen  standard  makes  of  enamelled 
ware  showed  a  solution  in  the  food  of 
both  lead  and  antimony.  The  lead,  in 
general,  amounted  to  less  than  two  parts 
in  a  million ;  but  one  sample  of  cranberry 
sauce  showed  seventy  times  this  amount 
of  antimony.  Apparently,  then,  it  is, 
on  the  whole,  better  to  use  some  other 


sort  of  cooking  utensil  for  very  sour 
viands. 

"Ready  made"  Hamburg  steak  also 
proves  something  of  a  risk.  Twenty 
samples  bought  in  the  open  market 
showed,  in  more  than  half,  above  ten 
million  bacteria  to  the  cubic  centimeter, 
about  twenty  times  as  many  as  in  fairly 
decent  milk.  Meat  ground  to  order, 
better  still,  ground  at  home,  seems  to  be 
the  part  of  wisdom. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  detailed  exam- 
ination of  some  hundreds  of  manufac- 
tured foods  showed  that  reputable 
producers,  now-a-days,  virtually  never 
adulterate  or  misbrand  any  of  their 
goods,  while  *'the  adulteration  that 
represents  a  serious  menace  to  health  is 
practically  non-existent." 

But  the  most  suggestive  paper  of  the 
meeting,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
housekeeper,  was  an  elaborate  study  of 
the  "staling"  of  bread.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  spongy  texture  of  good  bread  is 
due  to  the  bubbles  of  carbon  dioxid  gas 
formed  by  the  yeast.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  all  hot  gases  contract  greatly 
on  cooling,  and  that  carbon  dioxid  in 
particular  is  very  much  more  soluble  in 
cold  water  than  in  hot. 

When,  therefore,  bread  fresh  from 
the  oven  is  cooled,  the  carbon  dioxid  of 
the  open  spaces  shrinks  to  much  less 
than  its  former  volume,  while  at  the 
same  time  this  diminished  quantity  is 
still  further  reduced  by  solution  in  the 
moisture  of  the  bread.  The  result  is  a 
partial  vacuum  within  the  loaf.  Air  is, 
therefore,  sucked  into  the  bread  to  fill 
the  vacant  space. 
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It  now  appears  that  the  stahng  of 
bread  is  caused  by  the  action  of  the 
oxygen  of  this  air  on  the  proteins  of  the 
flour.  But  if  the  bread  be  kept  in  an 
atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  this  gas 
will  be  drawn  in  instead  of  air,  and  no 
such  action  will  occur. 

In  practice,  it  is  found  sufficient  merely 
to  cool  the  bread  in  the  carbon  dioxid. 
The  loaf  then  becomes  filled  with  the 
inert  gas,  which  only  very  gradually 
diffuses  out  and  is  replaced  by  air. 
Bread  thus  treated,  instead  of  staling 
in  a  few  hours,  remains  fresh  for  two  or 
three  weeks. 

The  idea  of  the  inventor  is  to  apply 
the  method  commercially  on  a  large 
scale,  using  the  waste  carbon  dioxid 
from  beer  brewing.  But  it  is  obviously 
"up  to"  some  ingenious  housekeeper  to 
work  out  the  idea  in  the  kitchen. 

Human  Nutrition 

A  well  known  study  of  the  nutrition 
of  a  human  infant  showed  that  a  thriving 
youngster  of  nine  months  was  using 
seven-eighths  of  his  food  for  his  day's 
"work"  and  doing  his  growing  on  the 
remaining  eighth.  On  that  eighth,  then, 
depends  his  proper  development.  Now 
comes  one  of  the  latest  papers  from  the 
Carnegie  Nutrition  Laboratory  in  Boston 
to  show  that  the  effort  in  crying,  fretting, 
and  tossing  about  in  discomfort  may 
add  as  much  as  a  fifth  to  the  child's 
daily  "work."  In  other  words,  the 
child  may  waste  in  useless  pain  more 
nutriment  than  he  needs  to  grow  on. 
Naturally,  having  spent  this  food  on 
"work,"  he  will  not  use  it  for  develop- 
ment.   And  the  moral  is  obvious. 

Manufacture  of  Salt 

A  new  process  is  being  introduced 
into  the  manufacture  of  salt  for  removing 
the  barium  chlorid  from  the  brine. 
Barium  chlorid  is  decidedly  poisonous, 
but  heretofore  it  has  been  practicable  to 
remove  it  completely  from  only  a  portion 
of  each  charging.  This  portion  becomes 
the  "dairy  and  table  salt."     The  rest. 


unfit  for  human  food,  goes  to  freezing 

ice  cream  and  other  coarser  uses.     By 

the  new  process,  virtually  all  the  barium 

is  eliminated  from  salt  of  all  grades. 

E.  T.  B. 
*    *    * 

Scents  That  Cling 

WITH  Autumn  weather  comes  the 
need  for  getting  out  of  "home 
storage"  the  heavier  garments  that  were 
packed  away  in  the  warm  days  of  Spring. 
Fortunate  is  the  household  in  which  the 
mother  gets  at  them  betimes,  and  gives 
them  a  good  sun-and-wind  bath  before 
persuading  husband  and  children  ^  to 
wear  them;  for  to  many  patient  souls 
the  necessity  for  coming  in  contact  with 
the  heavy  reek  of  tar-balls  is  little  other 
than  misery. 

On  looking  over  a  magazine  devoted 
to  women-wants,  and  seeing  a  large 
receptacle  of  "tar-paper"  illustrated, 
as  a  desirable  cover  for  heavier  tailored 
suit  or  party-wraps,  one  is  apt  to  wonder 
how  a  personality  surrounded  with  an 
"aura"  of  such  odor  will  be  likely  to 
affect  one's  shopping,  dinner,  or  theater- 
party  companions.  It  is  odd  how  women 
who  insist  on  double  doors  between 
kitchen  and  living-room,  lest  odors  pene- 
trate, —  and  who  scoff  at  the  idea  of 
using  any  but  odorless  disinfectants  for 
household  purposes,  will  yet  run  amuck 
when  it  comes  to  be  a  question  of  "moth- 
balls,"—  the  perfume  from  which  will 
cling  for  months  to  a  trunk  or  box,  — 
and  much  longer  to  garments  of  wool ! 

While  Autumn  is  not  the  season  for 
packing  away  woolens,  it  must  often  be 
made  the  time  for  taking  the  wise  reso- 
lution to  eliminate  one  household  nui- 
sance by  thereafter  packing  heavy  gar- 
ments of  the  sort  attacked  by  moths  in 
sealed  receptacles  of  heavy,  ww-scented 
paper.  Many  a  household  will  be 
happier  for  it. 

Smooth  Sauces 

Gravies  or  sauces  thickened  by  pouring 
hot  liquid  of  any  sort  on  ''roux,'"  (fat  or 
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butter  and  flour  blended  over  the  fire) 
are  apt  to  lump  more  quickly  than 
sauces  where  cold  liquid  is  poured  in  and 
allowed  to  come  gradually  to  boiling 
point  with  steady  stirring.  The  lumpi- 
ness  is  caused  by  too  rapid  expansion  of 
the  starch  cells  in  the  flour,  and  is  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  heat  in  the  rdux  and 
liquid  at  the  moment  of  combination. 
If  inconvenient  to  cool  the  liquid  slightly 
before  adding  it  to  the  cooked  thickening, 
simply  take  the  pan  containing  the 
latter  from  the  fire,  and  allow  it  to  cool 
for  a  minute,  before  stirring  in  the  liquid. 
Then  return  to  the  fire,  and  stir  to 
smooth,  bubbling  creaminess. 

About  Tomatoes 

DISCOVERED:  First,  that  even 
counting  in  the  initial  cost  of  the 
jars, — putting  up  one's  own  tomatoes 
in  glass  costs  no  more  than  buying  the 
cheapest  grade  of  "tin-canned"  ones  at 
the  grocery  store;  while  the  expense, 
after  one  has  a  stock  of  glass  jars,  is 
absurdly  tiny. 

Second:  That  the  aforesaid  glass  jars, 
of  good  standard  makes,  can  be  bought, 
one  or  two  at  a  time,  at  the  five  and  ten 
cent  stores,  as  needed,  thus  making  it 
possible  to  lay  in  a  stock  by   degrees. 

Third:  That  if  there  were  no  other 
advantage  in  putting  up  one's  own 
tomatoes,  it  would  pay,  in  the  matter  of 
convenience;  as  one  can  have  part  of 
one's  supply  in  pint  jars,  instead  of  the 
quarts.  The  average  grocer  seldom  or 
never  carries  anything  but  the  full-sized 
cans  of  tomatoes,  and  a  can  once  opened 
has  to  be  used  up  at  once,  though  only 
half  of  it  may  be  required;  but  one's  own 
little  pint  jars  hold  just  enough  for 
sauce,  or  to  add  to  soup,  and  .the  con- 
venience of  them,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
far  superior  quality,  is  beyond  telling. 
*    *    *  A.  D. 

Glass  Shelves 

WHERE  it  is  desirable  and  where 
the  shelves  of  the  cupboard  are 
deep  and  high  enough  to  admit  of  it,  a 


very  nice  auxiliary  shelf  may  be  easily 
constructed  of  a  piece  of  plate  glass, 
simply  by  standing  it  upon  four  glass 
candlesticks  of  same  design  and  size. 
A  small  shelf  like  those  used  for  bath 
rooms  will  very  nicely  hold  a  row  o^ 
tumblers  or  goblets,  and  really  adds  that 
much  to  the  capacity  of  the  closet  with- 
out seeming  to  crowd  things.  The  shelf 
and  supports  being  glass,  they  are  hardly 
noticeable,  and  because  they  are  glass, 
they  are  more  suitable  for  holding  glass 
things.  The  idea  may  be  particularly 
adapted  to  a  cabinet  meant  for  the 
display  of  choice  pieces  of  bric-a-brac, 
for  in  those  cases  the  shelves  are  usually 
rather  far  apart  and  the  articles  to  be 
shown  are  often  very  small  and  dainty 
and  would  look  much  better  on  a  smaller 
shelf. 

IN  a  time  of  serious  illness  we  learned 
one  lesson  as  to  quietness.  We 
always  thought  we  were  very  quiet  and 
careful  people  in  moving  about  the  house, 
but  necessity  brought  to  our  notice 
considerable  noisy  shutting  of  doors  and 
heavy-heeled  walking.  A  simple  push- 
ing shut  of  a  door,  instead  of  turning  the 
knob  to  bring  the  bolt  into  place,  makes 
a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  noise,  and  we 
have  found  the  only  way  to  have  quiet- 
ness in  case  of  need,  is  to  have  it  at  all 
times,  by  forming  careful  habits  in  these 
little  things.  If  they  are  not  formed 
and  adhered  to  at  all  times,  it  will  be 
absolutely  impossible  to  get  results  when 
the  need  does  come.  A.  J. 

*  *  * 

Burnt  Edges  for  Place  Cards 

INSTEAD  of  gilding  the  edges  of 
place  cards,  or  bordering  them  with 
double  lines  of  black  or  red,  or  a  wider 
wash  of  color,  a  new  fashion  is  to  simply 
burn  the  edges  until  they  are  charred  to 
a  soft  brown. 

For  this  purpose  use  a  lighted  match, 
or  a  taper.  A  slightly  wavering  edge  of 
color  that  sets  off  the  card  when  placed 
on  the   table   is   thus   produced,    more 
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distinctive  than  if  a  pale  violet  or  blue  is 
used  to  match  or  harmonize  with  the 
water  color  decoration  upon  the  card. 

Some  recently  seen,having  burnt  edges, 
were  decorated  by  a  young  girl,  with 
violets  for  the  ladies  and  butterflies  for 
the  men.  The  butterfly  cards  were 
especially  unique  because  they  were 
applied  to  the  cards.  The  butterflies 
were  first  drawn  and  colored  on  water 
color  paper.  When  cut  out  the  reverse 
sides  of  the  wings  were  painted;  then 
the  bodies  were  pasted  upon  the  crease 
at  the  left-hand  corner,  and  the  wings 
bent  up  as  if  the  butterflies  had  just 
alighted.  The  antennae  were  painted 
upon  the  card,  but  also  might  be  simu- 
lated by  being  made  with  black  thread; 
a  short  piece  being  pasted  under  the 
body  and  extending  in  two  ends.  This 
is  not  exactly  art,  but  more  of  a  toy, 
such  as  are  often  used  for  favors  and 
place  cards.  Such  things  are  pretty 
work  for  young  girls  and  people  who 
are  semi-invalids.  J-  D-  C. 

*  *  * 

Flower  Holders 

WILL  you  please  tell  me  what 
kind  of  flower  holders  you  use? 
Such  charmingly  arranged  flowers  I 
never  saw."  This  from  a  flattering 
friend,  whom  I  had  kept  waiting  a  few 
minutes  and  who  had  time  to  view  my 
handiwork.  I  was  glad  to  have  her 
appreciate  it,  for  I  had  had  such  a  good 
time  over  it  myself.  And  my  explana- 
tion dehghted  her  so  much  that  I  pass 
my  idea  on  to  other  flower  lovers. 

There  are  numerous  flower  holders  in 
the  shops,  and  I  have  tried  many  of 
them.  But  better  than  shop  ones,  I 
flnd  these.  I  fill  a  vase,  bowl  or  jar 
about  two-thirds  full  of  sand,  then  put 
in  the  water.  In  this  sand  I  stick  the 
flowers,  one  at  a  time,  getting  just  the 
effect  I  want.  They  stand  as  nature 
meant  them  to  —  each  blossom  or  cluster 
individually  lovely.  A  low  bowl  with 
pansies  is  now  on  my  little  carved  table 
—  and  a  small  green  jar  of  golden  butter- 


cups here  on  my  desk.  The  flowers  seem 
to  keep  fresh  longer  in  the  sand,  and 
besides  the  sand  gives  weight  to  a  vase 
or  jar  and  fewer  upsettings  occur. 

This  special  sand  is  a  souvenir  of  a 

happy  day  at  the  seashore.     I  washed 

it  several  times  to  get  the  salt  out,  and 

it  promises  to  be  a  **joy  forever."  E.B.R. 

*  *  % 

For  Christmas  Presents 

The  notion  of  preparing  jellies,  mar- 
malades and  various  sweet  mixtures  in 
the  summer  and  storing  them  away  for 
use  as  Christmas  presents  is  by  no  means 
a  new  one,  but  there  are  methods  of 
doing  them  up  to  give  them  a  festive 
air  that  I  have  never  seen  noticed  any- 
where. For  instance  one  country  woman 
sent  her  friends  some  jars  over  which 
firm  white  paper  had  been  neatly  pasted 
and  on  the  top  was  her  monogram  done 
in  blue  with  a  tiny  gold  outline.  Jars  of 
goodies  are  always  a  delight,  but  the 
attractiveness  of  this  was  a  surprise  and 
made  the  gift  additionally  acceptable. 
A  red  and  gold  monogram  on  a  currant 
jelly  jar  is  sure  to  please  and  the  cunning 
Httle  strips  of  holly  printed,  paper 
ribbon  are  also  good  for  tumblers  of 
red  jelly.  The  making  of  monograms 
at  home  is  interesting,  for  one  can 
experiment  with  cutting  out  a  cardboard 
stencil  until  the  desired  effect  is  obtained. 
Children  are  often  very  quick  about 
making  such  things  and  their  results 
are  sometimes  surprisingly  successful. 

For  a  Child's  Party 

A  pretty  device  for  a  child's  party  is 
to  serve  the  ice  cream  in  blocks  and  to 
cut  out  of  the  middle  of  each  a  piece, 
replacing  it  with  a  tiny  bowl,  made  from 
a  piece  of  cardboard  turned  up  at  the 
corners  and  having  a  lighted  candle 
standing  in  it.  This  can  be  easily 
managed  by  dropping  a  bit  of  melting 
wax  in  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  to  hold  the 
candle  upright.  The  candles  should  be  j 
lighted  at  the  last  moment  and  the 
cream  served  immediately  with  the  lights 
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in  the  chandeliers  turned  out.  Any  one 
who  has  seen  the  "illuminated  ice  cream" 
served  on  ocean  steamers  will  remember 
what  a  fairy-land  effect  this  produces  and 
the  children  who  have  never  seen  it  are 
sure  to  be  wildly  enthusiastic  about  it. 

For  the  Kitchen  Table 

When  the  mistress  of  the  house,  the 
cook,  or  whoever  happens  to  use  the 
kitchen  table  most,  is  tall  and  the  table 
is  too  low  for  her,  an  easy  way  of 
heightening  it  and  avoiding  back  aches 
is  to  take  four  common  door  stops  of  the 
type  that  have  a  screw  at  one  end  and  a 
piece  of  rubber  on  the  other  and  screw 
one  in  the  bottom  of  each  of  the  table 
legs.  This  is  far  the  quickest  way;  but 
we  have  found  a  most  satisfactory  and 
a  still  more  stable  method  is  to  get  four 
heavy  blocks  of  exactly  the  right  height 
and  hollow  out  the  centre  of  them  a  little 
at  the  top,  letting  the  table  legs  stand  in 
them.  If  you  happen  to  cut  down  a 
medium-sized  tree,  sections  of  this  are 
exactly  right  for  purposes  of  experiment. 

Creole  Dishes 

At  one  of  the  largest  and  most  famous 
of  New  Orleans  hotels,  we  were  hunting 
through  the  breakfast  menu  for  the 
Creole  dishes  for  which  that  city  is 
renowned.  When  * ' Creole  cream  cheese' ' 
greeted  our  eyes  we  at  once  pounced 
upon  it  and  were  amazed  to  find  that  it 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  mould 
of  carefully  loppered  milk  served  with 
cream  and  sugar  upon  it  as  a  breakfast 
food.  Professor  Metchnikoff  of  the 
Pasteur  Institute  has  proved  that  sour 
milk  is  not  only  wholesome  but  positively 
beneficial  and  it  is  so  simple  and  appetiz- 
ing, leaving  a  clean  fresh  taste  in  the 
mouth,  that  we  have  been  delighted  to 
add  it  to  our  own  list  of  possible  break- 
fast dishes.  M.  V. 
*  *  * 

The  Nasturtium  Tea  Porch 

I  am  a  teacher  of  Domestic  Science. 
This   last  spring   I    decided    I    wanted 


to  earn  some  siunmer  money.  I 
thought  of  many  plans,  but  for  one 
reason  or  another,  they  did  not  prove 
feasible,  until  one  day  the  idea  of  the 
Nasturtitmi  Tea  Porch  came  to  me. 
I  had  heard  of  "tea-rooms,"  "tea- 
houses,"  so    v/hy  not     a    "tea-porch?" 

The  porch  was  ideally  situated  a  little 
off  the  main  street,  and  Hterally  in  the 
tree  tops,  a  sort  of  Peter  Pan  arrange- 
ment —  for  we  had  the  upper  apartment 
of  a  two  story  house. 

I  had  stored  away  a  box  of  Japanese 
stencils,  among  them  a  nasturtium 
pattern.  This  I  used  until  it  was  almost 
threadbare,  printing  100  yellow  tint 
sheets,  on  which  I  wrote  a  personal 
invitation  as  follows:  "Miss  X  invites 
you  to  visit  the  Nasturtium  Tea  Porch 
from  3  to  6  P.  M.  Iced  and  hot  tea, 
lemonade,  ginger  ale  and  homemade 
cakes  and  cookies  will  be  served." 

I  bought  a  plain  pine  board  kitchen 
table  which  was  enameled  black,  and 
then  stenciled  with  a  large  nasturtium 
stencil,  in  bright  reds,  and  yellow  and 
green.  I  used  the  table  uncovered  and 
it  was  much  admired. 

I  used  the  plain  green  Japanese 
Sedjii  ware,  which  makes  any  food  or 
drink  placed  upon  it  look  attractive. 

I  had  a  gift  of  six  glass  straws,  with 
green  glass  bowls.  These  added  greatly 
to  the  enjoyment  of  an  iced  mint 
lemonade,  or  ginger  ale. 

The  tabulation  of  expenses  for  equip- 
ping the  Tea  Porch  is  given  below : 


100  letters  and  delivery 
Table 

$1.50 
2.25 

100  paper  napkins 
2  tea-pots  (individual) 
2  dozen  doilies 

.10 
.40 
.30 

6  iced-tea  glasses 

.30 

$4.85 

The  Tea  Porch  was  equipped  for  less 
than  five  dollars,  paid  for  itself,  and 
gave  me  a  fair  profit  and  the  satisfaction 
of  carrying  out  an  idea.  A.  C.  H. 
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Query  No.  3734.  —  "Receipe  for  Souffle 
Potatoes  or  fried  potatoes  that  puff  like  toy 
balloons." 

Souffle  Potatoes 

Pare  smooth,  even-shaped  potatoes, 
cut  them  in  thin  slices  and  let  soak  in 
cold  water  about  half  an  hour.  Dry 
on  a  cloth  and  let  cook  in  fat  that  is 
not  very  hot  until  soft,  skim  them  from 
this  fat  and  set  to  cook  in  fat  at  a 
higher  temperature  until  delicately 
browned  when  some,  at  least,  of  the 
potatoes  should  be  well-puffed.  Not  all 
the  slices  will  puff. 


Query  No.  3735.  —  "Recipe  for  Preserving 
Citron  for  table  use  also  a  recipe  for  Preserving 
Citron  for  use  in  cake  and  plum  puddings." 

Citron  Melon  Preserve 

Cut  the  melons  in  quarters  and  the 
quarters  in  smaller  pieces  and  remove 
the  rind,  then  cut  into  such  shapes  as 
wished.  Cover  the  prepared  melon 
with  cold  water,  adding  two  table- 
spoons of  table  salt  to  each  quart  of 
cold  water;  and  let  stand  over  night. 
Drain,  rinse  in  cold  water,  drain  again 
and  let  cook,  till  just  tender,  in  boiling 
water.  Drain  again  and  weigh.  For 
each  pound  of  material  allow  three- 
fourths  a  pound  of  sugar,  half  an  ounce 
of  ginger  stems  and  one  lemon.  Slice 
the  lemons  and  discard  the  seeds; 
slice  or  crush  the  ginger  stems  and  let 
cook  separately  in  boiling  water  until 
tender.  Make  a  syrup  of  the  sugar 
and  the  water  drained  from  the  lemons 


and  the  ginger;  skim,  add  the  melon 
and  let  cook  until  plump  and  trans- 
parent; skim  the  melon  from  the  syrup. 
To  the  syrup  add  the  lemon  and  ginger 
and  let  cook  until  a  rich  syrup  is  formed ; 
add  the  citron,  heat  to  boiling  and 
store  in  jars.  Glass  or  earthen  jars  may 
be  used. 

Citron  for  Cake,  etc. 

The  citron  used  for  cake  and  puddings 
is  not  prepared  from  the  citron  melon 
used  for  preserves,  though  pieces  of 
citron  drained  from  the  syrup  may  be 
used  in  place  of  the  citron  of  commerce. 


Query  No.  3736.— "What  should  Food  Cost 
per  person  per  week  for  a  family  living  com- 
fortably, having  fruit  and  vegetables  in  season, 
or  what  proportion  of  an  income  of  from 
$30.00  to  $60.00  should  be  spent  for  food?" 

Cost  of  Raw  Food  Per  Person 

Mrs.  Ellen  Richards  in  "The  Cost  of 
Living,"  published  in  1905,  says:"Only 
when  the  income  of  a  family  of  five 
individuals,  including  servants,  rises 
above  four  thousand  dollars  a  year 
should  an  expenditure  of  fifty  cents 
(per  day)  per  person  for  raw  food 
materials  be  looked  upon  with  com- 
placency." To-day  (October)  an  egg 
for  breakfast  costs  .05,  an  orange,  .06, 
thin  cream  for  the  cereal  and  coffee 
.10,  which  with  the  one  item  of  .38 
for  two  chops  or  .25  or  .30  for  a  bit  of 
sirloin  steak  for  dinner  brings  up  the 
amount  to   more  than   .50,   before  the 
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list  of  materials  for  two  of  the  meals 
is  fairly  begun.  Probably  $1.00,  to-day, 
will  not  go  as  far  as  .50  in  1905.  How- 
ever, at  the  present  time  there  are 
more  people  than  formerly  who  know 
how  to  provide  a  satisfactory  table 
without  dependence  upon  choice  and 
expensive  cuts  of  meat.  Mrs.  Richards 
also  says:  ''It  is  not  the  food  actually 
eaten  that  costs  so  excessively,  it  is 
that  wasted  by  poor  cooking,  by  exces- 
sive quantity,  and  by  purchase  out  of 
season,  when  the  price  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  value." 


Query  No.  3737.  —  "Recipes  for  Rum 
Omelet  ,  Cheese  Balls  for  Soup  and  Potato 
Dumplings." 

Rum  Omelet 


6  eggs 

3  tablespoonfuls  pow- 
dered sugar 
1-4  teaspoonful  salt 


4  tablespoonfuls  rum  or 
lemon  juice  and  water 
1  tablespoonful  butter 
^  cup  hot  Jamaica  rum 


The  ingredients  may  be  used  in 
making  either  a  French  or  a  puffy 
omelet.  For  the  first,  beat  the  eggs 
with  a  spoon  until  a  full  spoonful  can 
be  lifted;  beat  in  the  sugar,  salt,  the 
rum  or  lemon  juice;  melt  the  butter  in 
the  hot  pan  (not  hot  enough  to  burn 
the  butter)  turning  the  pan  to  oil  the 
whole  surface;  pour  in  the  egg  mixture, 
shake  and  tip  the  pan  resting  on  the 
hot  stove  lid  until  the  mixture  is  nearly 
"set"  throughout;  roll  and  turn  upon 
a'  hot  platter,  pour  over  the  half 
cup  of  rum,  made  warm  over  the  tea 
ketth,  light  it  and  send  to  the  table 
at  once. 

If  a  puffy  omelet  is  desired,  beat  the 
whites  unt'l  very  light  and  the  yolks 
until  thick;  add  the  sugar,  salt,  rum 
or  lemon  juice  to  the  yolks,  mix  and 
pour  over  the  whites;  cut  and  fold  the 
two  together  and  turn  upon  a  hot, 
buttered  pan;  set  the  pan  into  a  very 
moderate  oven  until  the  mixture  is 
set  throughout  (about  half  an  hour) 
cut  across  the  top,  fold  at  the  cutting, 
turn  onto  a  hot  dish,  pour  over  the 
rum   and   light   as   before. 


Cheese  Balls  for  Soup 

3  tablespoonfuls  con-     \\  cup  flour 
somme  or  milk  ll  egg  unbeaten 

1^  teaspoonfuls  butter  [2  tablespoonfuls  grated 
I  teaspoonful  salt  |   Parmesan  cheese 

Add  the  butter  and  salt  to  the  liquid; 
heat  to  the  boiling  point  directly 
over  the  fire,  sift  in  the  floin-,  and  stir 
to  a  smooth  paste  that  forms  a  ball; 
turn  into  a  cool  dish,  beat  in  the  egg 
thoroughly,  then  the  cheese;  drop  in 
round  pieces  from  the  tip  of  a  teaspoon 
into  hot  fat;  fry  as  doughnuts,  and 
drain  on  soft  paper;  pass  for  each  to 
serve  himself  as  they  soften  quickly 
in  hot  soup. 

Query  No.  3738.  —  "Recipe  for  Potato 
Dumplings." 

Potato  Dumplings 

1^  cups  flour  13  teaspoons  butter 

5  teaspoonfuls  baking  ||  cup  riced  potato 

powder  |1  egg  beaten  light 

I  teaspoonful  salt  ||  cup  milk  (about) 

Sift  together  the  flour,  baking  powder 
and  salt;  work  the  butter  into  the 
mixture;  mix  the  milk,  beaten  egg  and 
potato  thoroughly  and  use  in  stirring 
the  flour  mixture  to  a  dough.  Turn 
upon  a  floured  board  and  knead  slightly ; 
roll  into  a  sheet  and  cut  into  rounds. 
Set  close  together  in  a  buttered  steamer 
and  let  steam  over  a  kettle  of  boiling 
water  or  meat  about  flfteen  minutes. 
Do  not  open  the  steamer  during  the 
cooking,  nor  allow  the  water  to  stop 
boiling:. 


Query  No.  3739.  —  "What  name  is  given  to 
Pie  when  it  is  served  with  ice  cream?" 

Pie  a  la  Mode 

When  pie  —  usually  apple  or  blue- 
berry —  is  served  with  ice-cream  above 
it,  it  is  called  Pie  a  la  Mode. 

Query  No.  3740.  — "At  a  Luncheon  when  are 
Finger  Bowls  set  on  the  table?" 

Finger  Bowls  at  Luncheon 

When  fruit  is  served  as  the  first 
course  of  the  luncheon,  finger  bowls  are 
set  in  place  when  the  table  is  laid; 
otherwise  the  finger  bowls  are   not   set 
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upon  the  table  until  the  serving  of  the 
sweets. 


Query  No.  3741.  — "When  are  Baked  Apples 
served?" 

Time  for  Serving  Baked  Apples 

Baked  apples,  either  hot  or  cold,  are 
served  as  a  first  or  last  course  at  Break- 
fast. They  are  also  served  as  a  dessert 
with  sugar  and  cream  at  luncheon  or 
dinner.  They  are  also  included  in 
supper  dishes. 

Query  No.  3742. —  "What  should  be  served 
with  the  Meat  Course  at  a  Luncheon?" 

What    to    Serve    with    Meat    at 
Luncheon 

A  short  answer  cannot  be  written 
out  for  the  above  question.  What  is 
appropriate  with  one  meat  dish  may 
not  be  so  with  another.  Also  the 
season  of  the  year  and  the  social  status 
of  the  family  would  influence  the  choice. 
A  general  rule  might  be,  serve  one 
starchy  vegetable  and  one  green  vege- 
table. 


Query  No.  3743. — "Where  may  Food  Exhibits 
for  Schools  be  procured?" 

Food  Exhibits  for  Schools 

Food  exhibits  for  schools  are  put  up 
by  manufacturers  of  food  products 
whose  specialty  is  a  food  or  a  food 
adjunct  that  may  be  put  up  in  an 
attractive  form  for  exhibition,  also  it 
must  be  such  an  article  as  may  be 
preserved  in  good  condition  for  an 
indefinite  period.  Some  manufacturers 
of  baking  powders  and  dealers  in  spices 
prepare  such  exhibits. 


Query  No.  3744.  —  "Recipe  for  Caramels. 

Caramels 


2|  cups  sugar 

1  cup  red  label  Karo 

^  cup  butter 


2|  cups  rich  milk 
1  teaspoonful  vanilla 
1    cup    English   walnut 
meats 


Set  the  sugar,  karo,  butter  and  one 
cup  of  the  milk  over  the  fire  and  stir 
constantly;  after  the  mixture  has  boiled 
a  few  minutes,  gradually  stir  in  the  rest 


of  the  milk.  Stir  occasionally  while 
continuing  the  cooking  to  about  248°  F. 
(hard  ball).  Add  the  vanilla  and  nuts 
a,nd  turn  into  two  well-buttered  pans. 
When  nearly  cold  cut  in  cubes. 


Query  No.  3745. — "Recipe  for  Spice  Cake 
suitable  for  a  high  altitude." 

Spice  Cake  (high  altitude) 

i  cup  butter 
f  cup  sugar 
3  egg  yolks 
i  cup  milk 
1^  cups  flour 


1 2  teaspoonfuls  baking 

I     powder 
1  teaspoon  cinnamon 
^  teaspoonful  mace 
\j  teaspoonful  cloves 
3  egg-whites 


Cream  the  butter,  beat  in  the  sugar, 
the  yolks,  beaten  light,  the  milk,  flour 
sifted  with  the  baking  powder  and 
spices  and,  lastly,  the  egg-whites  beaten 
very  light.  Bake  in  a  loaf  about  45 
minutes,  in  a  sheet  about  25  minutes. 


Query  No.  3746.  —  "Recipe  for  Cheese 
Muffins  suitable  for  high  altitudes." 

Cheese  Mufifins  (high  altitude) 

A  recipe  for  cheese  muffins  was  given 
on  page  536  of  the  February  1916 
issue  of  the  magazine.  If  this  recipe 
should  not  work  successfully,  we  will 
suggest  something  different.  Possibly 
it  might  be  advisable  to  cut  out  one 
tablespoonful  of  the  shortening. 

Query  No.  3747.  —  "Recipes  for  use  of 
Canned  Shrimps,  Shad,  and  Turtle." 

Canned  Shad,  with  Mushrooms 

Remove  all  bones  possible  without 
breaking  up  the  fish  over  much.  Set 
the  fish  in  a  shallow  au  gratin  dish. 
For  a  can  of  fish,  peel  about  eight 
fresh  mushroom  caps,  and  saute  these 
in  a  tablespoonful  of  butter ;  add  a  cup  of 
thin  cream  and  let  simmer  six  minutes; 
season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Pour  the 
mushrooms  and  cream  over  the  fish, 
cover  and  set  into  the  oven  for  a  few 
minutes.     Serve  very  hot. 

Canned  Shad  Croquettes 


^  cup  butter 

I  cup  flour 

1  cup  milk  or  stock 

I  cup  cream 


|1  egg,  beaten  light 

1 1  teaspoonful  salt 

\l  teaspoonful  paprika 

12  cups  flaked  shad 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


The  Thanksgiving  Dessert 


How  all  eyes  brighten  when 
they  see  Grandma's  mince  pie! 
It  is  a  tempting  sight,  giving 
to  the  home  coming  an  appetizing  reminder  of  past  Thanksgiving  feasts.  Made  with  Crisco 
a  mince  pie  is  a  real  delicacy.  The  lower  crust  is  as  tender  as  the  flaky  brown  top  that  covers 
it.     Just  as  good  and  wholesome  as  it  looks,  it  is  easily  digested. 


(risco 

^.     FopFivring-Foi'ShorleniDa 
^h»«'-      /b/  Cake  Making 


4  tart  apples 
%  cupful  raisins 
%  cupful  currants 


Use  Crisco  for  shortening  if  you  wish  the  lightest,  most  delicious  pastry  you  ever  ate. 
Crisco  is  an  all  vegetable  product,  having  neither  odor  nor  taste.  It  is  the  cream  of 
edible  oil,  pure  and  delicate  and  gives  only  richness  to  foods. 

Crisco  Mince  Pie 

In  Making  Both  Pastry  and  Filling  Use  Accurate  Level  Measurements 
for  Pastry 
IK  cupfuls  flour      1  teaspoonful  salt     M  cupful  Crisco     4  to  6  tablespoonfuls  water 
Sift  the  flour  and  salt  and  cut  the  Crisco  into  the  flour  with  two  knives  until  it  is  finely 
divided.   Then  add  the  water  sparingly,  mixing  it  with  a  knife  through  the  dry  materials. 
Form  into  a  dough,  roll  on  a  floured  board  to  about  K  inch  in  thickness.      Use  a  light 
motion  in  handling  the  rolling  pin,  and  roll  from  the  center  outward.     The  Crisco  should 
be  of  such  consistency  that  when  scooped  out  with  a  spoon  it  rounds  up  egg-shaped. 
In  making  pastry  it  is  advisable  to  use  pastry  flour.     Brush  over  the  lower  crust  with  a 
little  beaten  egg  white  before  adding   the  mince  meat.      (The  egg  forms  a  hard  surface 
between  the  crust  and  filling  but  does  not  prevent  crUst  from  baking  properly.)      Bake 
in  hot  oven. 

For  Filling 
1  tablespoonful  chopped  citron         ^  teaspoonful  nutmeg 
X  cupful  Crisco  J4  teaspoonful  cloves 

}4  teaspoonful  cinnamon  3  tablespoonfuls  sugar 

34  cupful  cider 
Chop  apples,  raisins,  currants,  citron 
and  Crisco  together  until  quite  fine. 
Add  spices,  sugar  and  cider.  Mix  well 
together.  Cover  closely,  and,  to  ripen, 
let  stand  several  hours  before  using. 
(If  desired,  in  place  of  the  cider,  one 
tablespoonful  brandy  and  ^  cupful 
sherry  may  be  used.) 

Send  for  "The  Whys  of  Cooking'* 

Many  housewives  are  thankful,  among 
other  things,  for  the  household  helps 
they  have  found  in  Janet  McKenzie 
Hill's  new  book  "The  Whys  of  Cook- 
ing". Many  of  your  own  perplexing 
problems  will  doubtless  be  found 
among  the  questions  she  asks  and  an- 
swers in  this  handsome  addition  to  the 
Crisco  Library.  It  contains  150  new 
recipes  and  the  interesting  Story  of 
Crisco.  Bound  and  illustrated  in  color. 
Makes  a  fine  gift  book.  We  will  send 
it  to  you  for  five  2-cent  stamps.  Worth 
much  more.  Write  Dept.  A-11, 
The  Procter  &  Gamble 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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Melt  the  butter;  in  it  cook  the  flour; 
add  the  liquid  and  stir  until  boiling; 
add  the  egg  and  stir  and  cook  until  the 
egg  is  "set";  add  about  two  cups  of 
fish  freed  from  all  bones,  mix  lightly 
and  turn  on  a  plate.  When  cold  form 
into  croquettes.  A  ball  is  the  shape 
from  which  all  others  are  evolved. 
Roll  in  soft,  sifted  bread  crumbs, 
cover  with  an  egg  beaten  and  diluted 
with  about  four  tablespoonfuls  of  milk, 
and  again  roll  in  crumbs.  When  ready 
to  fry,  roll  the  croquettes  again  on  the 
board  to  remove  superfluous  crumbs. 
Fry  about  one  minute  in  deep  fat. 
Drain  on  soft  paper.  Serve  at  once. 
Canned  shrimps  broken  in  pieces  make 
good  croquettes. 

Canned  Shrimp  Salad,  No.  1 

Use  one  can  of  shrimps.  Remove 
the  black  thread  running  through  the 
shrimps  arid  bits  of  shell,  if  present,  and 
let  chill  thoroughly.  Also  let  chill  two 
or  three  hard-cooked  eggs.  Break  the 
shrimps  in  two  or  three  pieces,  each; 
cut  the  eggs  in  thin  slices.  Dispose  the 
shrimps  and  eggs  on  a  bed  of  heart- 
leaves  of  lettuce.  Pour  French  dressing 
over  the  whole  and  serve  at  once. 
For  the  dressing  stir  half  a  cup  of  olive 
-oil,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one-fourth  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  paprika  and  a  teaspoonful 
or  more  of  scraped  onion  pulp  until 
thickened  slightly  and  well  blended. 
If  preferred  the  dressing  may  be  poured 
over  the  eggs  and  shrimps  and,  after 
these  are  chilled  and  well  seasoned,  the 
dressing  may  be  drained  off,  the  eggs 
and  shrimps  set  on  heart-leaves  of 
lettuce  and  the  whole  garnished  with 
mayonnaise  dressing.  Shad,  tuna  fish, 
salmon  etc.,  may  be  used  in  place  of 
the  shrimps. 

Canned  Shrimp  Salad,  No.  2. 

Set  part  of  a  head  of  choice  cabbage 
in  ice-water  to  chill.  Drain,  dry  on  a 
cloth  and  cut  in  very  fine  shreds.  Make 
a   layer   of   the]  prepared    cabbage    on 


serving  dish;  set  shrimps  and  eggs, 
prepared  as  above,  on  the  cabbage 
and  pour  French  or  mayonnaise  dressing 
over  all.  Or  pour  the  dressing  over  the 
shrimps  and  cabbage  and  garnish  with 
the  eggs,  sliced  or  cut  in  eighths,  length- 
wise of  the  egg.  Capers  may  be  sprinkled 
over  the  whole.  Shad  and  other  canned 
fish  may  replace  the  shrimps. 

Clear  Green  Turtle  Soup 

Have  ready  five  cups  of  rich  broth, 
made  of  beef  and  chicken  or  veal, 
flavored  with  celery,  onion,  parsley, 
carrot  and  two  or  three  leaves  of  sweet 
basil,  if  available.  The  broth  must  be 
freed  of  all  fat.  To  this  add  the  liquid 
from  a  can  of  clear  green  turtle  (the 
part  of  young  turtles  adjoining  the 
shell)  and  the  slightly  beaten  whites 
of  two  eggs,  with  the  crushed  shells, 
and  the  thin  yellow  rind  of  half  a 
lemon.  Stir  constantly  until  the  liquid 
boils  up  vigorously,  let  simmer  five 
minutes,  then  draw  to  a  cooler  part  of 
the  range  to  settle.  Strain  through  a 
napkin  wrung  from  hot  water.  Add  the 
green  turtle,  cut  in  small  cubes,  and 
reheat  without  boiling,  when  it  is  ready 
to  serve.  If  desired,  at  the  last  moment 
before  serving  add  three  or  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  Madeira  wine.  The  soup 
is  often  served  without  clarifying  with 
the  whites  of  eggs. 


Query  No.  3748.  —  "Kindly  publish  recipes 
for  the  use  of  Green  Peppers." 

Uses  for  Green  Peppers 

.Shredded   green   peppers   are   a   wel- 
come   addition    to    almost    any    salad,      ,, 
whether  it  be  composed  of  green  salad    .■ 
plants    or    cooked    vegetables,    fish    or    'S 
meat.      Put    into    the    pickle    jar,  the  ^^fl 
pungent    varieties    are    an    aid    in    the 
preservation   of   the   pickles.      A   green 
or   red   pepper   of   any   variety,  cut   in 
pieces  if  large,  is  good  in  any  variety  of 
stew  or  ragout  and  fine-chopped  peppers 
are    relished   in    corned    beef    or    other 
variety  of  hash.     Sweet  peppers  stuffed 
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So 

easy  to  wash 
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And  so  easy  to  \ee§  clean! 

Food  does  not  burn  in  Pyrex.  It  cannot  absorb  grease 
nor  odors.  It  does  not  crack,  chip  nor  craze — even  in  the 
hottest  oven.  Nothing  can  penetrate  its  polished  surface. 
No  speck  remains  unseen.  Think  how  all  this  reduces  the 
drudgery  of  dishwashing. 


PYREX 


Transparent 

Oven-Ware 


TRADC     MARK    REG. 


Has  the  ixame  on  every  piece 

Use  Pyrex  three  times  a  day — for  every  meal.  Bake  in  Pyrex-  Serve 
in  Pyrex-  Practically  everything  that  is  baked  in  the  oven  is  better  and 
more  quickly  baked  in  Pyrex-^— baked  apples,  shirred  eggs,  meat  loaf,  bread, 
pies,  cakes,  all  casserole  dishes  and  puddings — in  fact  most  of  the  daily 
household  dishes.      As  one  woman  wrote  us  "I  have  Pyrexed  my  kitchen." 

Many  shapes  and  sizes  from  ramekins  at  15c  to  large  casseroles  at  ^2. 
Dealers  in  house- wares   everywhere  sell  Pyrex-     Ask  them  for  booklet. 

CORNING    GLASS  WORKS,  113  Tioga  Ave. 

CORNING,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A.     Established  1868 
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with  meat,  fish,  rice  etc.,  are  considered 
a  choice  entree. 

Green  Peppers,  Stuffed 

3  green  peppers  4  cooked  mushrooms 

1  slice  mild  onion  |  teaspoonful  parsley 

1  tablespoonful  butter  |  cup  raw  sausage 

1  tablespoonful  cooked  I  teaspoonful  salt 

ham  I  cup  soft  bread  crumbs 

1  tablespoonful  flour  ^  cup  butter,  melted 

^  cup  broth  f  cup  cracker  crumbs 

Put  the  peppers  in  boiHng  water; 
after  two  or  three  minutes  remove  and 
with  a  cloth  rub  off  the  outer  skin; 
cut  each  in  halves,  lengthwise,  and 
remove  seeds  and  veins.  Chop  fine 
the  onion,  ham,  mushrooms  and  parsley. 
Melt  the  butter,  add  the  chopped  in- 
gredients and  stir  a  few  minutes; 
add  the  flour,  stir  until  blended,  then 
add  the  broth  and  stir  until  boiling; 
add  the  sausage  and  salt;  stir  until 
well  mixed,  then  let  cook  about  ten 
minutes,  stirring  occasionally;  add  the 
bread  crumbs  and  use  to  fill  the  half- 
peppers.  Mix  the  cracker  crumbs 
through  the  melted  butter  and  spread 
over  the  mixture  in  the  peppers.  Bake 
until  the  crumbs  are  browned. 

Oysters  Scalloped  in  Green 
Peppers 

Cut  green  peppers  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  will  form  a  receptacle  or 
case  for  cooking.  Pour  boiling,  salted 
water  over  the  peppers  and  let  cook 
three  minutes.  Drain  and  set  into  a 
baking  dish.  Fill  the  peppers  with 
alternate  layers  of  oysters  seasoned 
with  salt  and  paprika  and  buttered 
cracker  crumbs.  Have  the  last  layer 
buttered  crumbs.  Let  bake  about 
fifteen  minutes.  Creamed  fish,  oysters 
or  chicken  may  be  used  to  fill  the 
peppers.  Cover  with  buttered  crumbs 
and  bake  until  the  crumbs  are  browned. 
The  pepper  is  to  be  eaten  with  the 
filling. 

Green  Peppers  Stuffed  with  Rice 
and  Onions 

Prepare  the  peppers  as  above.  For 
six  peppers  have  ready  about  one  cup 


and  a  half  of  cream  or  tomato  sauce, 
half  a  cup  of  rice,  blanched  and  cooked 
tender  and  three  mild  onions  boiled 
tender.  Cut  the  onions  in  bits  and 
mix  with  about  one-third  of  the  sauce. 
Fill  the  onions  with  alternate  layers 
of  the  prepared  onions  and  rice.  Cover 
the  top  with  buttered  cracker  crumbs 
(one-third  cup  butter  to  one  cup  crumbs) . 
Let  bake  until  the  crumbs  are  browned. 
Turn  the  rest  of  the  sauce  around  the 
peppers  and  serve  at  once. 

Strange  but  True 

Everybody  can  share  the  delight 
which  the  Sacred  Heart  Review  provides 
in  this  convincing  tale  of  the  philo- 
sophical professor: 

"It  is  a  strange  thing,"  said  the  pro- 
fessor. "I  was  shaved  this  morning  by 
a  man  who  really  is,  I  suppose,  a  little 
above  being  a  barber.  I  know  of  my 
own  knowledge  that  he  is  an  alumnus 
of  one  of  the  leading  American  colleges; 
that  he  studied  in  Heidelberg,  after- 
ward, and  spent  several  years  in  other 
foreign  educational  centers.  I  know, 
also  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  he  has 
contributed  scientific  articles  to  our 
best  magazines  and  has  numbered  among 
his  intimate  friends  men  of  the  highest 
social  and  scientific  standing  in  Europe 
and  America.  And  yet,"  soliloquized 
the  professor,  "he  can't  shave  a  man 
decently. ' ' 

"By  Jove!"  explained  young  Rounder, 
in  astonishment.  "What  is  he  a  barber 
for,  with  all  those  accomplishments?" 

"Oh,  he  isn't  a  barber,"  said  the  pro- 
fessor, yawning.  "You  see,  I  shaved 
myself  this  morning." 

"Bang!"  went  the  rifles  at  the  ma- 
noeuvres. "Oo-oo!"  screamed  the  pretty 
girl  —  a  nice,  decorous,  surprised  little 
scream.  She  stepped  backward  into  the 
arms  of  a  young  man.  "Oh!"  said  she, 
blushing.  "I  was  frightened  by  the 
rifles .  I  beg  your  pardon. "  "  Not  at  all, " 
said  the  young  man.  "Let's  go  over  and 
watch  the  artillery."  —  Tit- Bits. 
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A  Waffle  Recipe  Worth  Keeping 


4  level  teaspoonfuls  RYZON; 
2  level  cups  (>i  lb.)  flour;  Yi  level 
teaspoonf ul  salt ;  2  eggs ;  1  j^  cups 
(^  pint)  milk;  4  tablespoonfuls 
melted  butter;  maple  syrup. 

Mix  flour  with  RYZON 
and  salt,  and  sift  them  into 
a  bowl.  Beat  yolks  of  eggs, 
add  butter  and  milk.  Add 
this  mixture  gradually  to 
dry  ingredients,  beating 
thoroughly.  When  well 
mixed,  fold  in  the  stiffly 
beaten  egg  whites.  Pour 
from  a  pitcher  into  the  cen- 
ter of  a  hot,  well-greased 
waffle  iron.  Other  fat  may 
be  used  in  place  of  butter, 
but  the  waffles  will  not 
brown  as  well. 


You  are  sure  to  get  excel- 
lent results  from  any  good 
baking  recipe  if  you  use 


THE    PERFECT    BAKING    POWDER 

A  long-felt  want  is  filled  by  the  RYZON 
Baking  Book,  the  first  accurate  baking  manual 
ever  produced.  From  the  recipes  of  10,000 
women  the  best  were  taken,  thoroughly  tested 
and  measurements  standardized.  The 
RYZON  Baking  Book  is  priced  at  $1.00, 
unless  obtained  through  your  grocer.  If  he 
cannot  supply  it,  send  $1.00,  for  which  we 
will  mail  you  the  RYZON  Baking  Book  and 
a  35c  one-pound  can  of  RYZON,  postpaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

GENERALClHEMieAL^Q 

FOOD  DEPARTMENT 
NEW  YORK 


10,  18  and 
35  cents 


RYZON  is  made 
with  a  new  and  better 
phosphate. 

Man  cannot  live 
without  phosphates  in 
his  food. 
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True  Food  Values  and  Their  Low  Costs, 
By  W.  S.  BiRGE,  M.D.,  12  mo. 
Cloth,  Net  $.50;  Sully  and  Klein- 
teich,  New  York. 

The  author  tells  how  to  simplify  the 
art  of  living  so  as  to  cut  the  cost  and 
get  one's  money's  worth,  yet  be  physi- 
cally efficient.  No  important  phase 
of  the  food  question  is  left  untouched. 
Food  values  are  carefully  analyzed,  and 
the  proper  proportion  of  foods  dis- 
cussed. The  art  of  wholesome  cooking 
is  set  forth  in  a  way  that  many  an 
expensive  cook  book  fails  to  do. 

A  plainer,  simpler  and  more  sensible 
presentation  of  food  value  can  not 
possibly  be  found  in  the  same  space. 
The  entire  contents  are  readable,  read- 
ily grasped  and  comprehended  by  the 
average  mind.  This  is  saying  much  of 
a  book  of  this  kind,  many  of  which  are 
written  by  chemists  and  so  called  food 
experts.  It  is  not  unpleasant  to  come 
across  once  in  a  while  a  writer  who 
recognizes  the  appetite  and  the  part  it 
has  played  and  always  will  play  in  the 
way  of  wholesome  nutrition.  This 
book  will  please  and  satisfy  many 
readers  because  it  is  within  their  grasp. 

A  Course  in  Household  Ar^5,  By  Loretto 
Basil  Duff,  Part  I,  cloth,  pp.  xvi+ 
301  Net  $1.10,  Whitcomb    &  Bar- 
rows ;   Boston,    Mass. 
In   this   book,    each   topic   has   been 
treated  more  fully  than  in  any  of  the 
many  text-books  already  available.   The 
reason   is   given   for   every   method   or 
process    employed.      Many    authorities 
have  been  consulted,  in  order  to  give 
the  latest  and  most  trustworthy  infor- 


mation.    Clearness  and  accuracy  have 
not  been  sacrificed  to  brevity. 

The  recipes  given  are  simple,  and 
suitable  for  use  by  beginners  of  any 
grade,  making  the  book  desirable  for 
work  in  the  grammar  school. 

Designed  primarily  for  beginners,  the 
lessons  have,  through  a  teaching  exper- 
ience of  several  years,  proved  satis- 
factory in  grammar,  secondary,  and 
higher  classes.  The  use  of  the  book  as 
a  text  for  the  pupil  is  especially  recom- 
mended for  high  and  normal  schools. 

While  instruction  in  Home  Economics 
by  an  untrained  teacher  is  a  practice 
to  be  abandoned  at  the  earliest  moment 
possible,  it  is  employed  in  some  com- 
munities that  are  feeling  their  way 
towards  the  introduction  of  this  subject. 
If  such  a  policy  must  be  pursued,  '*A 
Course  in  Household  Arts"  will  do 
much  to  train  the  teacher  as  she  pre- 
pares the  lessons. 

Here,  evidently  is  a  thoroughly  and 
conscientiously  prepared  text  book.  The 
lessons  have  been  tried  out  and  improved 
by  use  for  many  years  in  the  Boston 
Schools  of  Cookery  and  elsewhere. 
Teachers  of  Household  Arts  will  find 
needful  instruction  and  help  in  a  work 
like  this. 

Clothing    for    Women,     By    Laura     I. 
Baldt,  7  colored  plates.     262  illus- 
trations in  text.     454  pages.     8  vo. 
Net,  $2.00.;   J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 
For  the  woman  or  girl  who  does  all 
or    part    of   her    own,    or   her   family's 
sewing,  this  book  will  prove  a  guide  in 
her  actual  constructive  work,  a  fund  of 
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BELL'S  SEASONING 

For  Nearly  Fifty  years  preferred  by  Chefs, 
CooRs  and  Housekeepers  to  flavor  Dressings 
for  Meat,  Game,  Fish  and  Poultry. 
Insist  upon  BELU5  the  Original 

A  NICE  TURKEY  DRESSING.— Toast  7  or  8  slices  of  white  bread. 
Place  in  a  deep  dish,  adding  butter  the  size  of  an  egg.  Cover  with  hot 
water  or  milk  to  melt  butter  and  make  bread  right  consistency.  Add 
one  even  tablespoon  of  Bell's  Seasoning  and  one  even  teaspoon 
salt.  When  well  mixed  stir  in  one  or  two  raw  eggs.  For  goose  or 
duck  add  one  raTir  onion  chopped  fine. 

Equally  good  when  baked  in  small  disli  and  served  separately. 

JELLIED  MEATS  OR  FOWL.— One  pint  of  cold  meat  or  fowl,  1 
teaspoon  Bell's  Seasoning,  V4  teaspoon  salt,  liquid  enough  to  fill  pint 
mould.  Add  to  liquid  when  hot,  Itablespoon  granulated  gelatine.  Cool  and 
serve  on  abase  of  lettuce  leaves  over  which  thin  sliced  lemon  is  placed. 

Herbert  S.  Joslin,  Manager  Hotel  Cecil,  Medicine  Hat,  Alberta.  Canada,  writes : 
"THE  POULTRY  AND  SAUSAGE  SEASONING  reached  us  O.  K.  and  almost  every 
daywe  enjoy  it  m  some  form.  My  Chinese  chef  is  quite  delighted  at  the  many  compliments  on 
his  Turkey  Dressing  and  home-made  Sausage  cake.  You'll  hear  from  us  soon  as  we  need  more." 

For  delicious  Sausage  flavor  as  directed,  eitlier  witli  Beil's  Spiced  Poultry  Seasoning, 
Bell's  New  England  Sausage  Seasoning,  or  Bell's  White  Sausage  Seasonng. 

Fifteen  Valuable  Cooking  Recipes  on  Receipt  of  Postal.     Our  Seasoning  of  your  Grocer  or  by  Parcel  Post. 

MADE    ONLY    BY    THE    WILLIAM    G.    BELL    COMPANY,    BOSTON,    MASS. 
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In  our  campaign  for  a  '^Better  Cup  of 
Coffee  * '  we  need  the  assistance  of  the 
intelligent  housewife  to  the  end  that 
the  splendid  material  furnished  by  us 
under  the  name  of  "White  House"  be 
not  spoiled  in  the  brewing. 

The  WHITE  HOUSE  COFFEE  is  sold 
in  the  bean,  ground  or  pulverized,  and  nether 
in  any  package  but  the  one,  two,  or  three- 
pound  ALL'  TIN  cans.  White  House  TEA, 
quarter  and  half-pound  ALL-TIN  cans,  all 
varieties,  just  as  good  as  White  House  Coffee. 

DWINELL- WRIGHT  CO. 


Principal  Coffee  Roasters 


BOSTON-CHICAQO 
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information  concerning  the  prices  and 
values  of  materials,  a  deal  of  interesting 
suggestions  upon  design,  color  and  the 
art  of  dress,  and  much  relief  from  prob- 
lems concerned  with  the  saving  of 
income,  by  the  author's  information 
upon  how  a  woman  should  plan  her 
budget. 

A  wise  spender  makes  a  valuable  wife 
or  mother.  Abundant  opportunity  to 
learfi  to  become  a  wise  spender  awaits 
a  woman  in  the  field  of  clothing.  In 
forming  your  wardrobe  you  purchase 
before  you  sew,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  first  part  of  this  excellent  book 
is  devoted  to  "how  and  what  to  buy." 
In  buying  either  materials  or  ready- 
made  garments,  a  woman  should  under- 
stand fabrics:  the  text  and  clear  illus- 
trations give  all  the  information  neces- 
sary. 

The  second  part  is  devoted  to  the 
principles  and  problems  of  clothing 
design  in  relation  to  the  individual, 
color,  pattern,  and  the  use  of  patterns. 
We  should  not  think  of  our  clothing 
merely  as  a  covering  for  the  body, 
nor  will  we  after  reading  the  stimulating 
revelations  of  line  and  form,  color  and 
composition  in  dress,  presented  in  these 
chapters. 

The  construction  of  clothing  is  the 
subject  of  the  third  part.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  who  have  forgotten  or  perhaps 
have  never  known  the  fundamental 
stitches,  a  brief  review,  with  many 
illustrations  of  the  various  stitches,  is 
given.  There  then  follow  the  methods 
of  making  in  the  home  all  kinds  of 
under,  outer,  and  over-garments.  There 
are  two  chapters  upon  decoration,  em- 
bodying all  manner  of  trimmings  and 
embroidery. 

In  extent,  variety  and  scope,  there 
is  no  book  that  is  superior  to  this.  It 
is  just  the  one  that  is  needed  to  make 
the  work  of  a  woman  in  her  home  more 
satisfying  and  worth  while.  All  manner 
of  details  are  considered,  such  as  the 
proper  tools,  the  use  of  pattern  maga- 
zines, the  housewife's  proper  method  of 
making  her  budget,  etc.,  etc. 


The  illustrations  throughout  are  new 
and  have  been  made  from  especially 
prepared  models.  Each  one  particularly 
illustrates  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration. An  especial  feature  is  the 
list  of  questions  and  exercises  at  the 
end  of  every  chapter. 

We  desire  neither  to  add  to  nor  sub- 
tract from  the  foregoing  description  of 
this  book. 

Culinary  Echoes  from  Dixie,  By    Kate 
Brew  Vaughn;  Price,  Cloth,  $1.00 
net;  The  McDonald  Press,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
This  book  is  a  little  out  of  the  line  of 
the  average  cookbook.     It  contains  both 
the  ordinary  and,  perhaps,  some  extra- 
ordinary   Southern   recipes    as   well    as 
many  contributed  from  other  sections 
of    the    country.     It    also    holds    other 
matter  that  recommends  it.     The  com-  J 
piler  is  a  woman  of  excellent  training  and 
wide   and  long   experience  in  teaching 
culinary  science  and  domestic  economy. 


"Ever  tempted  to  sell  your  automo- 
bile?" asked  the  Cheerful  Idiot.  "The 
temptation  is  strong  enough,"  replied 
Mr.  Inbad,  "but  there  are  too  many 
points  involved.  You  know  I  mort- 
gaged my  house  in  order  to  buy  the  ma- 
chine." "Yes,  I  knew  that."  "Well,  I 
mortgaged  the  machine  in  order  to  build 
the  garage,  and  now  I've  had  to  mort- 
gage the  garage  in  order  to  buy  gaso- 
line." — Puck. 


—The  Daily  Use  in  the  Home  of — 
Vlatts  Chlorides. 

TheOdorlessDisinfectant 

Is  not  a  Luxury  but 
a  Necessity 

It  Protects  Health  and 
Prevents      Sickness 

Two  Sizes:  25  and  50  cents  Sold  Erery where 
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KNOX 

Sparkling 
GELATINE 


^  Each 
Package 


Pints 


Jellx. 


ORANGE  CHARLOTTE 


^  envelope  Knox 

Sparkling  Gelatine 
^  cup  cold  water 
^  cup  boiling  water 
1   cup  sugar 


2  tablespoonfuls  lemon 

juice 
1  cap  orange  juice  and 

pulp 
Whites  of  three  eggs 


Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water  five  minutes  and 
dissolve  in  boiling  water.  Add  sugar,  and  when 
dissolved,  add  lemon  juice.  Cool  slightly  and  add 
orange  juice  and  pulp.  When  mixture  begins  to 
stiffen,  beat,  using  wire  whisk,  until  light;  then 
add  whites  of  eggs,  beaten  until  stiff,  and  beat 
thoroughly.  Turn  into  mold  that  has  been  dipped 
in  cold  water  and  if  desired  line  mold  with  lady 
fingers  or  sponge  cake.  One  pint  whipped  cream 
may  be  used  in  place  of  whites  of  eggs.  Other 
fruits  or  nuts  may  be  added. 

APPLE  CHARLOTTE 

Make  same  as  Orange  Charlotte,  using  cooked 
apple  pulp  in  place  of  orange  juice  and  pulp. 

Each  package  of  Knox 
Sparkling  Gelatine  makes  four 
times  as  much  jelly  as  the  so- 
called  ready  prepared  kind. 

Besides  jelly,  Knox  Gelatine 
makes  Salads,  Puddings, 
Candies,  etc. 

Hundreds    of   pleasing  uses   for   it 
suggested  in  our 

LATEST  RECIPE  BOOK 

Sent  FREE  for  your  grocer's 
name.  If  you  wish  a  pint  sample, 
enclose  2c  stamp. 

CHAS.  B.  KNOX  CO.,  Inc. 

407  Knox  Ave.,  Johnstown,  N.Y. 
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When  you  want  lemons  from 
your  dealer,  say  "Sunkist,"  and 
look  for  that  name  on  the 
wrapper. 

Then  you'll  get  lemons  like  this: 

Practically^  seedless — they  slice  better. 

Juicy,  tart,  full-flavored — one  of  Cali- 
fornia's finest  fruits. 

Picked  by  gloved  hands,  scrubbed 
with  brushes,  and  packed  and  shipped 
in  sanitary  tissue  wrappers  in  which  the 
dealer  will  deliver  them  to  you  if  you 
request  it.  And  these  wrappers  are 
good  for  beautiful  silverw^are  premiums. 


California  s  Selected 
Practically  Seedless 

Lemons 

Their  attractive  color  makes  them 
very  appetizing  in  appearance — the 
ideal  garnish  for  fish,  game  and  meats; 
or  to  serve  with  tea. 

They  cost  no  more  than  ordinary 
lemons.  For  you,  too,  there'll  be  "no 
other  lemons"  once  you  try  this  brand. 

All  dealers  sell  them. 

California  Fruit  Growers   Exchange 

Co-operative— Non-profit 
Dept.  69     Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
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A  Song  of  the  Ashes 

Said  a  Hubby  to  his  wife, 
Whom  he  loved  with  all  his  life, 
"I'll  get  up  and  make  the  fire, 
Rest  thou  till  the  sun  is  higher 
Every  morning." 

Heeds  he  not  her  sweet  pl-otests, 
But  in  lordly  way  suggests 
That  her  little  hands  would  tire, 
If  she  built  that  kitchen  fire 
In  the  morning. 

So  she  waits  till  off  he  goes, 
Then  she  dons  her  working  clothes, 
And  her  "little  hands"  are  aching. 
While  her  back  is  nearly  breaking 
All  the  morning  —  ^ 

Cleaning  up  the  ashes,  cinders 
And  the  clinkers  and  the  flinders. 
Hubby  left  all  scattered  o'er, 
From  the  ceiling  to  the  floor 
In  the  morning. 

And  the  birds  seem  sweetly  singing 
(She  can  hear  their  voices  ringing) 
"Oh,  the  ashes  Hubby  splashes, 
'Ere  away  to  work  he  dashes. 
In  the  morning." 


OBLONG   RUBBER  BUTTON 

HOSE 
SUPPORTER 

The  Oblong  Rubber 
Button  is  an  exclusive 
feature  of  Velvet  Grip 
goods.  This  most  im- 
portant modern  improve- 
ment in  hose  supporters  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  old- 
fashioned  round  button.  It 
is  a  cushion  of  solid  live 
rubber,  and  because  of  its 
large  holding  surface  it  pre- 
vents tearing  and  drop 
stitches. 

Buy  corsets  having  the  hose 
supporters  with  the  Oblong 
Rubber  Buttoo. 

Sample  set  of  four 
"Sew-ons"  for  women, 
50  cents,  postpaid. 
Sample  pair  of  "Pin- 
ons"  for  children,  15 
cents  postpaid  [give 
age].  Sample  pair  of 
"Baby  Midgets"  for 
infants— lisle,  10  cents; 
silk,  1 5  cents,  postpaid. 

g  GEORGE   FROST    COMPANY,  MAKERS,  BOSTON 
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Discovering  a  Star 

Long  had  he  worshipped  her  at  a 
distance,  but  his  shyness  prevented 
him  from  proposing.  So  the  Chicago 
News  story  beigns. 

Then,  one  evening,  for  the  sweet 
sake  of  charity,  a  theatrical  performance 
took  place,  in  which  the  charmer  was 
leading  lady  and  more  adorable  than 
ever.  Afterward  the  shy  admirer 
drew  near  his  love,  made  valiant  by  the 
sight  of  her  beauty. 

"You  are  the  star  of  the  evening," 
he  said,  as  they  stood  alone  in  a  corner. 

"You  are  the  first  to  tell  me  so,"  said 
the  damsel,  with  a  happy  blush. 

"Then,"  he  retorted  promptly,  "may 
I  claim  my  reward  as  an  astronomer?" 

The  lady  looked  puzzled. 

"What  reward?"  she  asked. 

"Why,  the  right  to  give  my  name  to 
the  star  I  have  discovered!"  said  the 
young  man,  speaking  boldly  at  last. 


Insuring  Friendships 

A  truly  Irish  invention  for  friendship's 
sake  is  cast  into  dialogue  form  by  the 
Western  Christian  Advocate: 

O'Toole:  "Phwat's  the  matter  that 
ye  didn't  spake  to  Mulligan  just  now? 
Have  ye  quarreled?" 

O'Brien:  "That  we  have  not.  That's 
the  insurance  av  our  friendship." 

O'Toole:   "Phwat  do  ye  mane?" 

O'Brien:  "Sure,  it's  this  way.  MulH- 
gan  an'  I  are  that  devoted  to  wan 
another  that  we  can't  bear  the  idea  of  a 
quarrel;  an'  as  we  are  both  moighty 
quick-tempered  we've  resolved  not  to 
spake  to  wan  another  at  all,  for  fear 
we  break  the  frindship." 


Sassafras  Lore 

A  certain  Kentucky  politician  says, 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  that  when 
he  was  a  boy  in  Owen  County,  on  the 
edge  of  the  Blue  Grass  District,  the 
local  oracle  made  a  habit  of  sitting  in  a 
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Have  You  Tried  Sea  Moss  Farine  ? 

Justtry  it  once,  that's  all.  Then  you  will  ^noo?  why  so  many  people 
use  it  regularly  and  will  take  no  substitute.  Besides  Blanc  Mange 
you  can  easily  make  many  tempting  desserts  such  as  Jellies,  Ice 
Cream,  Puddings,  Hot  and  Cold  Beverages.     Here  is  the  proof. 


Lyon  Mfg.  Co.,  '  48  Winthrop  St.,  Roxbury,  JMass.,  Aug.  1,  1916. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen : 

After  seeing  your  advertisement  of  Sea  Moss  Farine  in  my  daily  paper  I  purchased 
a  package  of  my  grocer  and  would  like  to  send  a  word  of  appreciation  for  3'our  arti- 
ticle.  1  have  had  blanc  mange  for  a  dessert  for  several  j^ears  past,  but  have  alwaj^s 
made  it  with  the  regular  sea  moss.  I  was  pleased  to  try  3'ours  and  to  obtain  such 
very  satisfactory  results,  in  a  much  easier  and  cleaner  way  of  making  it.  I  thought 
the  blanc  mange  was  most  delicious  and  shall  make  it  hereafter  with  j^our  Sea  Moss 
Farine.  With  best  wishes,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Miss)  H.  MAUDE  BINNEY 

Sea  f^oss  Farine  is  indorsed  b}^  Prof.  All'^n,  of  Westfield  Pure  Food  fame;  Dr.  Goudiss, 
Editor  of  FORECAST  and  Food  Expert ;  Mrs.  Janet  M.  Hill,  Editor  AMERICAN  COOKERY 
Magazine,  and  h^  Housekeepers  every^where. 


A  25c.  Package  yields 
16  quarts  desserts. 


Sold  by  good  Grocers  or 
will  be  mailed  direct. 


Sample  and  Recipe  Book  Free. 


Lyon  Manufadturing  Co.,  Proprietors, 


38  South  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


A  savory  meal  in  itself  for  two 
people— cuts  the  cost  of  living 


FULLMEAIj 


The   entire   family  will   enjoy   this 
most  delicious  combination  of  extra 
quality  beef  and  fresh  vegetables.  Being 
cooked  in  the  can  until  done,  all  the  good- 
ness and  nourishment  of  the  food  is  re- 
tained.    Full-Meal  is  correctly  propor- 
tioned— a  well-balanced   diet  by  itself. 
Ready  to  serve,  it   lessens   housework. 
And  there  are  so  many  convenient  ways 
of  preparing  Full-Meal  that  it  is  the 
satisfying  food  for  every  meal.  Recipes 
are    given    on    the    can. 
When   you  want  something 
tasty,  satisfying  and  econom- 
ical, try  Full- Meal.  Sample, 
parcel  post   prepaid,  20c. 


The    Haserot  Canneries 

Company 

Dept,  2 


20  cents  at  grocers 


(^REMO  YESCO 

For 
WHIPPING  THIN   CREAM 

Do  you  know  that  the  "top"  of  the 
milk  bottle,  thin  cream  or  equal  parts  of 
heavy  cream  and  whole  milk  can  be 
whipped  as  easily  and  as  stiffly  as  heavy 
cream  ? 

How?     By  Using  Cremo  Vesco 

Desserts,  soups,  salads  and  cocoa  may 
be  served  or  decorated  with  whipped 
cream  made  from  "top"  milk  without 
any  extra  expense  or  from  thin  cream 
or  half  heavy  cream  and  milk  at  half 
the  usual  cost  of  whipped  cream. 

Cremo  Vesco  is  a  preparation  of  absolute  pu- 
rity and  healthfulness.  It  makes  the  perfect 
whipped  cream  for  every  service.  It  is  more  di- 
gestible than  heavy  cream.  It  keeps  sweet 
longer.     It  cuts  your  cream  bill  in  half. 

Household  size,  prepaid,  25  cents.  16 
ounce  bottle  ^vhips  up  75  quarts  of  cream, 
$1.00.     Discounts  on  Quantities. 

Cremo-Vesco  Company 

631  EAST  23rd  ST.,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


Buy  advertised  Goods 


—  Do  not  accept  substitutes 
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Less  needed- 
truer  flavor- 
always  the  same 


JosephBurnett  Co. 

BOSTON,    MASSACHUSETTS 


When  Hie 

cliemisl- 

Mks 


That's  all  the  time  in  the  Stickney  &  Poor  Factory 

In  the  manufacture  of 

STICKNEY    ra    POOR'S 

FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

the  Chemist  is  the  Real  Authority.  He  is  the  "Watch  Dog." 
There  is  no  Guess  Work,  no  Rule  of  Thumb.  Everything  is 
Careful  and  Scientific  Procedure.  That  is  why  these  GREAT 
TEN  CENT  SELLERS  are  so  pure,  so  reliable,  so  popular 
with  all  who  know  their  genuine  goodness.  Constant  Tests  make 
it  impossible  for  goods  below  our  high  standard  to  be  shipped. 

For  Goodness  Sake  when  you  order  Mustards,  Spices,  Season- 
ings and  Flavorings,  say  "Stickney  &  Poor's"  to  your  grr^cer. 
Your  Co-operating  Servant,  "MUSTARDPOT" 


.^    STICKNEY    &    POOR  SPICE  COMPANY 

^l  1815- -Century  Old— Century  Honored- -1916 

WB  BOSTON,  MASS. 

^■BJ      Mustards  -  Spices  Seasonings  -  Flavorings 

THE     NATIONAL     MUSTARD     POT 


certain  chair  against  a  certain  store 
front  on  the  main  street  of  the  county 
seat  town  at  certain  hours  of  the  day, 
the  weather  being  fair,  to  answer 
questions.  To  him  one  day  came  a 
young  farmer,  who  wanted  to  know  how 
to  rid  himself  of  sassafras  sprouts  in 
his  fields. 

**Well,  son,"  said  the  wiseacre,  "off 
and  on  I've  give  the  subject  of  sassa- 
frack  sprouts  considerable  study  durin' 
the  past  forty-five  years.  And  here 
sometime  ago  I  come  to  the  opinion  that 
the  only  way  to  git  shet  of  sassafrack 
sprouts,  when  they  start  in  to  take  a 
place,  is  to  pack  up,  and  move  off  and 
jest  natchelly  leave  'em." 


The  Lecture  He  Enjoyed 

"Sir,"  said  the  young  man  with 
enthusiasm  as  he  seized  the  lecturer's 
hand  and  shook  it  warmly,  "I  certainly 
enjoyed  your  lecture  last  night  very 
much  indeed."  (We  are  quoting  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal.) 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  that,"  said  the 
lecturer,  "But  I  didn't  see  you  there." 

"No,"  admitted  the  youth,  "I  wasn't 
there." 

"But,"  said  the  puzzled  speaker,  "how 
could  you  enjoy  my  lecture  if  you  were 
not  present?" 

"Oh,  I  bought  tickets  for  my  girl's 
parents  and  they  both  went." 


"My  dear,  this  pie  is  a  poem!" 
exclaimed  hubby,  in  glad  surprise.  "Your 
own  work?"  "The  cook  collaborated," 
she  admitted  with  some  hesitation.  — ■ 
Tit- Bits. 


The  grocer  had  just  given  little  Ethel 
a  banana,  which  was  accepted  silently. 

"Well,  what  do  you  say  to  the  nice 
man?"  prompted  the  fond  mother. 

"I  thay  skin  it."  —  Judge. 


Before  they  wed,  how  she  could  cook 

He  had  no  time  to  judge; 
For  all  she'd  ever  cooked  for  him 

Was  fudge,  and  fudge,  and  fudge. 


Buy  advertised  Goods 


—  Do  not  accept  substitutes 
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This  New  Range 
Is  A  Wonder 
For  CooKing 


Although  it  is  less  than  four  feet 
long  it  can  do  every  kind  of  cooking 
for  any  ordinary  family  by  gas  in 
warm  weather,  or  by  coal  or  wood 
when  the  kitchen  needs  heating. 


"Makes  Cooking  Easy" 

Note  the  two  gas  ovens  above — one 

for  baking,  glass  paneled  and  one 
for  broiling,  with  white  door. 

The  large  oven  below  is  fitted  with 
Glenwood  oven  indicator,  and  is 
heated  by  coal  or  wood. 

When  in  a  hurry,  both  coal  and  gas  ovens  can 
be  operated  at  the  same  time,  using  one  for 
meats  and  the  other  for  pastry.  It  "Makes 
Cooking  Easy". 

^- ^        Gold  Medal  ^ 

Glenwood 

See  Your  Dealer 

or  write  for  handsome  free  booklet  to 

Weir  Stove  Company 

Taunton,  Mass. 


JONES,  McDUFFEE  &  STRATTON  CO. 

Table    Crockery, 
China  and  Glass 

For  Thanksgiving 


TURKEY  PLATTERS.— Large  and  extraordinarily 
large  platters  on  which  to  serve  the  national  bird  or 
joint  of  beef;  also  plates  to  match. 

DINNER    SETS   or  CHINA   DINNER   WARE  of  all 

grades  taken  from  our  large  assortment  of  Stock  Pat» 
terns  enable  the  purchaser  to  select  just  the  articles 
desired  without  being  obliged  to  purchase  the  articles 
not  required  at  the  time,  with  the  added  advantage  of 
being  able  to  obtain  matchings  or  additional  pieces 
of  the  same  pattern  later  on. 

We  also  offer  a  variety  of  Dinner  Sets  in  stock 
patterns  of  Avhich  we  are  overstocked  and  which  we 
have  marked  down  to  reduce  this  overstock. 


Entree  Sets 

($3.75  up  to  178) 

Fish  Sets 

($10  up  to  $40) 

After  Dinner  Coffee  Sets 

($6  to  $51.75) 


Salad  Sets 

($6  to  $57) 

Ice  Cream  Sets 

($3.75  to  $35.50) 

Game  Sets 

($7.50  to  $135) 


Single  Dozens  of  High=Class  China  Plates 
for  Course  Dinners 

New  and  Attractive  Pieces 

Cut   Crystal   Glass 

Table  Decorations,  with  Large  Centre  Vase  and  Corner 
Vases  with  connecting  Glass  Chains 
Finger    Bowls  —Vases—  Cocktails—  Roemers  — 
borbets— Creme  de  Menthes— Cordials— Lemonades 
—  Champagnes— Hocks-  Decanters—  Carafes,  etc. 

Kitchen  Ware  Department 

Comprising  everything  pertaining  to  the  home  in 
this  line,  adapted  for  the  familv,  club,  hotel,  yacht 
public  institution,  including  New  French  Porcelain 
Souffle  Dishes,  Shirred  Egg  Dishes,  Egg  Poachers. 
Catetieres,  Casseroles,  Cocoites. 

Jon«s,McDuffee  &  Stratton  Co. 

CROCKERY.  CHINA  AND  GLASS 

(10  Flood-s) 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

33  Franklin  Street,  Boston 

Near  W^shi-Qijlon  and  Summer  Sts. 


Buy  advertised  Goods 


-  Do  not  accept  substitutes 
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HAirs- 

Pure 
Fruit 
Juices 


COMBINED  IN 


Hay  s  Five  Fruit  Syrup 

make  a  most  wholesome  drink  at  all 
seasons  for  all  people — old  or  young. 
Just  dilute  with  ice  water  and  it  is  ready. 

Pints  40c.     Quarts  75c.     Gallons  $2.00 


•Supplied  by  good  grocers  throughout  the  East.    Write 

to  us  if  you  do  not  find  it  in  your  locality,  enclosing  6c 

for  mailing  liberal  sample. 


H  H  HAY  SONS 

PORTLAND.  ME. 


MADE  IN  A  JIFFY 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  you  can  serve 
a  very  delicious  dessert  and  still  that  no  boiling  or 
baking  is  necessary.  Also  that  this  dessert  is  all 
food,  and  just  right  as  the  last  course  for  dinner, 
as  a  luncheon  dish,  or  with  your  breakfast  cereal. 

Warm  milk  added  to  Nesnah  makes  a  dainty  cus- 
tard, which  when  well  chilled  is  delicious. 

Nesnah  Ice  Cream  is  more  easily  made  than  other 
kinds  and  combines  healthfulness  with  a  smooth, 
velvety  ice  cream. 

Six  Pure  Natural   Flavors 

(An  appeal  to  the  economical 
home-maker) 

Lemon  Almond 

Orange  Vanilla 

Raspberry      Chocolate 

A   postcard  will  bring  a  free 
sample  and  a  booklet  of  recipes 


I 


^ 


\NESNfiH 


JUNKCT  rOLKS 


THE 


Chr.   Hansen's  Laboratory,  Inc. 


JUNKET  FOLKS 

Box  2507 

Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


The  Growth  of  the  Trade  Name 

The  growth  of  the  trademark  and 
package  food  idea  has  been  most  pleas- 
antly illustrated  during  the  past  sum- 
mer by  the  increasing  number  of  fresh 
food  products  sold  under  a  trade  name 
and  in  many  cases  protected  by  sani- 
tary wrappings. 

How  few  housewives  are  always  sure 
to  pick  out  a  good  cantaloupe.  It  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  select.  Experts 
select  and  wrap  each  melon  in  clean 
tissue  paper  and  stamp  it  with  the 
grower's  or  dealer's  name.  This  is  true 
of  other  fruits,  and  fresh  vegetables 
are  more  and  more  being  sold  in  car- 
tons with  the  grower's  name  or  some 
distinguishing  mark.  As  soon  as  the 
housewife  finds  a  distinguishing  mark 
that  satisfies  her  as  to  quality,  she  can 
order  f;ruits  and  vegetables  with  as 
much  security  as  she  can  order  canned 
corn  or  raspberry  jam. 

The  appearance  of  labeled  goods  in 
dairy  and  poultry  products  is  of  course 
of  more  timely  interest  now  than  vege- 
tables. Not  only  can  we  buy  butter  and 
eggs  in  packages  and  cartons,  marked 
and  guaranteed  by  the  firm  name,  but 
chickens  and  turkeys  come  in  the  same 
way.  This  represents  an  enormous  ad- 
vance in  the  Piu-e  Food  movement 
which  all  housewives  should  encourage. 

It  is  well  known  in  the  business  world 
that  no  amount  of  advertising  will  push 
a  poor  product.  No  firm  of  high  stand- 
ing will  put  out  products  under  its  own 
name  that  are  not  of  uniform  quality. 
The  day  is  coming  when  we  shall  see 
all  food  products  standardized,  and  the 
housewife  will  be  able  to  order  all  pur- 
chases by  name  with  the  same  con- 
fidence that  she  now  shows  in  buy- 
ing pure  leaf  lard,  bacon,  or  baking 
powder.  —  Jean  Prescott  Adams. 


Sereno,  four-year-old  daughter  of 
William  H.  Blodgett,  chairman  of  the 
Republican  town  committee,  entered  a 
Winsted  dry-goods  store  to-day  and  said 
she  wanted  "some  red,  white,  and  blue  to 
make  my  doll  a  dress   out  of."     The 
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STURDY 
FOOD 


Give  the  growing  youngs- 
ters plenty  of  good  bread 
made  with 


Fleischmann's  Yeast 

Our  splendid  little  recipe, book  sent 
you  free  on  request 


The  Fleischmann   Co. 

701  Washington  Street  New  York  City 


mm 


llHiWi 


Keeps  Contents  Icy  Cold  72 
Hours  orSteamingHot  24  Hours 

A  necessity  in  every  home — indispensable  when 

traveling  or  on  any  outing.    Keeps  baby's 

milk  at  right  temperature,  or  invalid's 

hot  or  cold  drink  all  night  without  heat, 

ice  or  bother  of  preparation. 

Thoroughly  protected  against  breakage. 
Absolutely  sanitary— liquids  touch  only  glass. 
Instantly  demountable — easy  to  keep  clean. 

Typical  Icy-Hot  Values 

No.    31.  Bottle— Black  Morocco  Leath- 
er trimming,  Pt.  $4.00;  Ot.  $  5J5 
No.  740.  Jar— Nickle— wide    mouth  for 
oysters,solidfood,etc.Pt,    3.00;  Qt.    4.50 
No,  515.  Carafe,  Nickle  0*.    5.00 
No.    23.  Bottle— Enamel— green,    wine 
and  tan,                        Pt.    1.75;  Ot.   2.75 
No.  371.  Lunch  Kit  with  enameled  pint 
bottle  and  drinking  cup  ^.25 
No.  870.  Pitcher— Nickle            0*.    9.00 
Look  for  name  Icy-Hot  an  bottom.    If  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  accept  no  sub- 
stitute—we will  supply  you  direct^ 
at  above  prices,  charges  pre- 
paid. Write  for  catalog  show- 
ing many  styles  from|l  up. 
Icy-Hot  Bottle  Co. 
Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


||i^^^|||^ai;^^7cr 


LESSONS  IN  COOKING  ^^Ut^ 

^tatag  «aoh  m,«al.  Food  Sesmomy,  Balass^gsst  BiisS..  Memias  f  of  all  Oec»= 
^ona,  Special  Articles.  «t®.  SomM  im  waSeffpsso^  IsatfeeTette,  480  pp 
Uloitiated.    Sent  on  appio'^el  fos  Ms  and  SOs  mn  <&  mon^ha  oi  f 2  Gma. 

S<mvnpl<a  Fag^s  JFree, 
American  School  of  Home  MeonomicB,       S03  W.  eStUx  St.,  GMeago,  Xll. 


POMPEIAN 

OLIVE    OIL 

ALWAYS      FRESH 
PURE -SWEET- WHOLESOME 


frswford 


Every   style 

Every  price 
$29.00  and  up 

Any  style  Crawford — at  any  price 
— makes  good  cooking  easy.  The 
wonderful  single  damper  controls 
fire  and  oven  heat  with  one  motion. 
Simply  place  an  always-cool  knob  at  one 
of  three  plainly  marked  positions  to 
"kindle,"  "bake,"  or  "check."  Perfect 
cooking  is  assured. 

Another  big  convenience  found  in  most  Craw- 
ford Ranges  is  the  interchangeable  hod  feature. 
One  hod  catches  the  ashes — the  other  holds  the 
coal.  You  carry  away  ashes  and  bring  back 
coal  in  one  trip. 

Crawford  Combination  Ranges  have  two  ovens  —  the 
standard  coal  oven  —  and  a  large  gas  oven  (elevated, or 
end  style)  with  an  adjustable  broiler.  Each  oven  is  dis- 
tinct and  separate — each  perfect.  Either  fuel  or  both 
— may  be  used  at  any  time. 

Sold  by  Leading  Dealers 

Walker  &  Pratt  Mfg.  Company 


Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Highest 
Quality  Ranges, 
Furnaces  and  Boikrs 
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Exactly 
Right 


WP: 


%'^ 


Measured 
For  You 


'5l  *>*^'*^*'  ,'^^*'^ji>*5*'  '•  j.'v^'' 


Minute  Gelatine  is  absolutely  pure.  It  is  ap- 
proved by  both  Dr.  Wiley  and  Prof.  Allyn. 

Minute  Gelatine  is  measured  for,  you  by  weight. 
^No  guess  work.  ^  _  .  -■  ( 

Each  envelope  (four  to  a  package)  contains  exactly 
the  right  quantity  for  1  pint.  Your  jellies  can't  help 
being  "just  right."  ,  •    '    "       " 

Minute  Gelatine  requires  no'soa/irenbr  whatever.  It 
dissolves  inunediately  in  boiling  water  or  milk.  ( 

85  delightful,  dainty  ways  of  serving  Minute  Gelatine 
given  in  Minute  Cook  Book.  Drop  a  postal  now  asking 
for  a  free  copy.  We  want  you  to  have  it.  Sample  free 
if  you  give  us  your  grocer's  name. 

MINUTE  TAPIOCA  CO..  811  E.  Main  St..  Orange.  Mass. 


THIS  HANDY  GRINDER  ONLY  $2M 

Needed  in  every  jf»ome.     Just  the  thing 
for  sharpening  knives,  scissors,  hatchets, 
etc.     Fastens  to  table  or  shelf.     Turns 
easy  with  one  hand.     Geared  for  high 
speed.     Gears  enclosed  make  it  per- 
fectly safe.    Corundum  Grinding  Wheel  __^^^_ 
gives  keen  edge.     Knife  guide  insures      _i^§|^^EI|^|^^ 
even  grinding.     Fully    guaranteed.      Xji^^^HBH^ft? 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory.     Sent  ■- 
prepaid   to  any  address  for   $2.00  or 
with    our  famous  2-in-l   Flour  Sifter 
(regular  price  $1 .00)  for  only  $2.50. 


2-IN-l 


$100 


FLOUR 
SIFTER 

( Tested  and  approved  by 
Good  Housekeeping  Institute) 
Made  of  glass.  Sanitary — easy  to 
clean.  Has  two  compartments 
with  sifter  between.  Sift  flour, 
then  turn  sifter  and  re-sift  as  often 
as  desired.  No  trouble,  no  waste, 
little  work.  Far  better,  cleaner, 
easier,  more  economical  than  old 
method.  An  Excellent  Xmas  Present. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of  $  1 .00 
(or  three  for  $2.00),  or  with 
Grinder,  for  only  $2.50.  Every 
housewife  needs  them  both.  Order 
today. 

Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted 
Write  for  our  liberal  proposition 

WESTERN     HARDWARE     MFG.    CO. 

858    THIRD     ST..    MILWAUKEE,   WIS. 


proprietor  waited  on  the  little  girl,  who, 
after  receiving  the  parcel  of  material, 
asked  how  much  it  cost.  "That  will 
cost  you  just  one  kiss,"  repHed  the  pro- 
prietor, whereupon  Sereno  remarked, 
"Mamma  will  come  in  and  pay  you  to- 
morrow." —  Contributed. 


An  old  woman  with  a  peaked  black 
bonnet  got  aboard  a  train  in  Kentucky, 
and  after  calmly  surveying  everything  in 
the  coach  she  turned  to  a  red-haired  boy 
and,  pointing  to  the  bell-cord,  asked, 
"What's  that,  and  why  does  it  run  into 
that  car?"  "That's  the  bell-cord;  it 
runs  into  the  dining-car. ' '  The  old  wom- 
an hooked  the  end  of  her  parasol  over 
the  bell-cord  and  gave  it  a  vigorous  jerk. 
Instantly  the  brakes  were  set  and  the 
train  came  to  a  stop.  The  conductor 
rushed  in  and  asked  loudly,  "Who 
pulled  that  bell-cord?"  "I  did,"  calmly,  ' 
repHed  the  old  lady.  "Well,  what  do 
you  want?"  shouted  the  conductor.  "A 
cup  of  coffee  and  a  ham  sandwich."  — 
Selected. 


What  they  learned.  —  A  visitor  to  a 
Sunday-school  was  asked  to  address  a 
few  remarks  to  the  children.  He  took 
the  familiar  theme  of  the  children  who 
mocked  Elisha  on  his  journey  to  Bethel, 
and  how  they  were  punished  when  two 
she-bears  came  out  of  the  wood  and  ate 
forty-and-two  of  them.  "And  now, 
children,"  said  he,  "what  does  this  story 
show?"  "Please,  sir,"  came  from  a 
little  girl  in  the  front  row,  "it  shows  how 
many  children  two  she-bears  can  hold!" 
—  Tit- Bits. 


The  captain  of  industry  was  addressing 
the  students  of  the  business  college. 
"All  my  success  in  life,"  he  declared" 
proudly,  "all  my  enormous  financial 
prestige,  I  owe  to  one  thing  along  — 
pluck.  Just  take  that  for  your  motto  — 
pluck,  pluck,  pluck!"  He  paused  im- 
pressly,  and  a  meek  little  student  in 
the  front  row  said,  "Yes,  sir,  but  please 
tell  us  whom  did  you  pluck?"  — Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 
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SENSIBLE  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS  FOR  HOUSEKEEPERS 


LADD  MIXER-CHURNS 

No.  I,  1  qt.  —  No.  2,  2  qts. — especially 
made,  clear  glass  urns,  fluted  sides.  LADD 
BEATERS  insert  into  and  remove  from  same : 
only  ones  thus  made.  We  warrant  they  save 
eggs.  Positively  Best  and  Most  Beauti- 
ful Made.     By  Parcel  Post : 

No.  I.  $1.75,  East  of  Rocky  Mt.  States, 
No.  1.    2.00,  Rocky  Mt.  States  and  West 
No.  2,    2.50,  East  of  Rocky  Mt.  States 
No.  2,    2.85,  Rocky  Mt.  States  and  West 

CANVASSING  AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 


"SATURN" 

CLOTHESLINE  REEL 

A  round  Steel  Ball — dust  proof, 
nickel  plated  —  warranted  40  ft. 
line,  tested  to  180  lbs.  — takes 
present  clothes-pin.  Use  out^door 
or  in-door.  Hangs  anywhere.  Two 
spreading  rings.  Positiyely  the  best 
made  at  any  price.  Sent  Parcel 
Post:  Nickeled  finish,  50c.;  nickel, 
ed  and  polished,  65c. 

LIBERAL  PROFITS  QUICK  SALES 


PLEASE  WRITE 


UNITED  ROYALTIES  CORPORATION,  1133  G  Broadway,  New  York 


ITNf  TQf  T  A  f    1^*"'^^''  *°*^  Luncheon  Menus  containing  183  i 
UllUOU/lLi  Selected  successes  only.  Suitable  for  gift.   Price  deliv- 
ered32c.  Address  King's  Daughters  Society.  2320  E.  lstSt..DuIath.Minn. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  LABOR  AND  MONEY-SAVING  DEVICES 

will  be  found  in  beautiful  catalog  sent  on  request 
FRANK  SPECIALTY  HOUSE,  Inc.,  Dept.  3,  433  Lenox  Ave,  New  York 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  Salt  Mackerel 

rlome-St\ady  Covirses  | 

Food,    Health,    Housekeeping,    Clothing,    Children.     CODFISH,     FRESH     LOBSTER 


For  Homemakers,  Teachers  and  for 
well-paid  positions. 
"THE  PROFESSION  OF  HOME-MAKING."  100 
page   handbook,   FREE.     Bulletins:    "Free   Hand 
Cooking,"  10  cents.     "Food   Values,"    10   cents. 
"  Five  Cent  Meals,"  10  cents. 

AM.  SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS,  503  W.  69th  St.,  CHICAGO 


FOR 


THE 


DRESSING  TABLE 

this  charming  Colonial  bottle  of  sparkling 

crystal  glass  to  hold  cologne  or  lotion. 

PRICES  :  East  of  Missouri  River    (delivered) 
With  Pressed  Stopcer  90c.  With  Cut  Stopper  |1.25 

West  of  Missouri  River,  Florida,  Maine,  Canada  (.del'v'd) 
With  Pressed  Stopper  $1.15    With  Out  Stopper  $1.50 

A.H.HEISEY&CO.  Dept.56  NEWARK.OHIO 
Write  for  illustrated  booklet 


.^t^ 


mEIBEYBI 


(GLAEEWA 


FOR    THE    TABLE 


FOR  THE 
CONSUMER 


FOR  YOUR  OWN  TABLE 


FAMILIES  who  are  fond  of  FISH  can  be  supplied  DIRECT 
from  GLOUCESTER,  MASS.,  by  the  FRANK  E.  DAVIS 
COMPANY,  with  newly  caught,  KEEPABLE  OCEAN  FISH, 

choicer  than  any  inland  dealer  could  possibly  furnish. 

We  sell  ONLY  TO  THE  CONSUMER  DIRECT  sending 
by  EXPRESS  RIGHT  TO  YOUR  HOME.     We  PREPAY 

express  on  all  orders  east  of  Kansas.  Our  fish  are  pure,  appe- 
tizing and  economical  and  we  want  YOU  to  try  some,  pay- 
ment subject  to  your  approval. 

SALT  MACKEREL,  fat,  meaty,  juicy  fish,  are  delicious 
for  breakfast.  They  are  freshly  packed  in  brine  and  will  not 
spoil  on  your  hands. 

CODFISH,  as  we  salt  it,  is  white,  boneless  and  ready  for 
instant  use.  It  makes  a  substantial  meal,  a  fine  change  from 
meat,  at  a  much  lower  cost. 

FRESH  LOBSTER  is  the  best  thing  known  for  salads. 
Right  fresh  from  the  water,  our  lobsters  simply  are  boiled  and 
packed  in  PARCHMENT-LINED  CANS.  They  come  toyou 
as  the  purest  and  safest  lobsters  you  can  buy  and  the  meat  is  as 
crisp  and  natural  as  if  you  took  it  from  the  shell  yourself. 

FRIED  CLAMS  is  a  relishable,  hearty  dish,  that  your  whole 
iamily  will  enjoy.  No  other  flavor  is  just  like  that  of  clams, 
whether  fried  or  in  a  chowder. 

FRESH  MACKEREL,  perfect  for  frying,  SHRIMP  to 
cream  on  toast,  CRABMEAT  for  Newburg  or  deviled,  SAL- 
MON ready  to  serve,  SARDINES  of  all  kinds,  TUNNY  for 
salad,  SANDWICH  FILLINGS  and  every  good  thing  packed 
here  or  abroad  you  can  get  direct  from  us  and  keep  right 
on  your  pantry  shelf  for  regular  or  emergency  use.  ,,.-' 

With  every  order  we  send  BOOK  OF  RECIPES. ..•••*'* 
for  preparing  all  our  products.  Write  for  it.  Our  ...••'Prank  E, 
list  tells  how  each  kind  of  fish  is  put  up,  with  ^..•••*  Davis  Co, 
the  delivered  price,  so  you  can  choose  ..•••'  «  ro„f..oi  wt..^ 
just  what  you  will  enjoy  most.....--  ciouclsS^.M^ss. 
Send  coupon  for  it  now.  .•••      tm 

rnixti^  r  j\k\ncrt\  .'''  Please  send  me  your  latest 

FRANK  E.DAVIS  CO.    ...••     pish  Price  List. 
65  Central  Wharf 

Gloucester,      ...••■'   Name 

Mass.    V  ..•■•■' 

.•••■'  Street • , 


City. 


,SlQt^. 
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AMERICAN    COOKERY 


A  Range  with 
a  Reputation 


One  quality;  many  styles 
and  sizes;  with  or  without  legs 


"Don't  buy 
a  pig  in  a  poke" 

Benjamin  Franklin  thus  warned 
his  countrymen  never  to  buy  any- 
thing before  they  saw  it.  Seeing 
is  the  "safety  first"  of  buying; 
the  only  sure  way  of  getting 
exactly  what  you  want  and  what 
will  best  fill  your  needs. 


When  you  see  the  Majestic  you  will  know  why  it  has  won  whole- 
hearted praise  everywhere. 

The  world-wide  reputation  of  the  Majestic  is  based  on  the  prac- 
tical working  results  of  Majestic  quality:— perfect  baking,  long- 
est life  and  most  economical  service.  Body  of  genume  charcoal 
iron,  withstands  rust  3  times  longer  than  steel.  Frames,  top, 
etc.  of  malleable  iron,  unbreakable  metal  that  permits  the  joints 
to  be  cold-rivetted,  so  that  they  stay  tight  always,  hold  in  the 
heat  and  maintain  perfect  baking  temperature  with  half  as  much 


fuel  as  other  ranges  use.  Heavy  asbestos  boards  reflect  heat 
onto  all  sides,  top  and  bottom  of  oven;  all  surfaces  baked  per- 
fectly without  turning.  The  Majestic  has  many  other  important 
advantages  you  should  see,  such  as  the  famous  one-piece,  all- 
copper,  15-gallon  water  heater.  You'll  find  it  easy  to  see  the 
Majestic  near  you,  for  there  is  a  Majestic  dealer  in  nearly  every 
county  of  42  states.  If  you  don't  know  one  near  you,  write  us 
for  his  address. 

Illustrates    and    describes    every 
Majestic  feature ask "  for  it. 


Free   Book 
Majestic  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept.  234,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


CALIFORNIA  PRESERVED   FRUITS 

Pickles,  Relishes,  Spiced  Goods,  Jellies  and  Jams.  Ripe 
Olives  and  Olive  Oil.  Not  ordinary  factory  goods  but  clean 
pure  unadulterated  California  products  from  producer  to 
consumer.  You  want  the  best.  We  have  it.  No  trouble  to 
answer  inauiries- 

JOHN  T.  GRIFFITH 
346  Wilcox  Building  -  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


X  Trade  Mark  RegiBtered.  \\X/ 

Gluten  Flour  X 

40%  GLUTEN 

Guaranteed  to  comply  in  all  respects  to 
standard  requirements  of  U.   S.   Dept.   of 


X 


Agriculture 

Manufactured  by 

FAR  WELL  &.  RHINES 

Watertown.  N.  Y. 


X 


GIVE  THIS  FOR  XMAS 


r^z^  ^-'-i-  "'l'^^^ 


Moth- 

Proof 

Red 

Cedar 

Chest 

Sent 


Piedmont  Red 
Cedar  Chest.  Yourchoiceof  75  styles  and  deBi<?n8  ui     v; 
sent  on  15  days'  free  trial.    We  pay  the  freight.       «^'' 

A  Piedmont  protects  furs,  woolens  and  plumes  from 

moths,  mice,  dust  and  damp.  Distinctly  beautiful. 
Needed  in  every  home.  Lasts  for  generations.  Finest 
CliriBtmas,  wedding  or  birthday  gift  at  great  saving. 

Write  today  for  our  great  catalog 

and,  reduced,  prices — postpaid  free. 
Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chest  Company,     Dept.   57,  Statesville,    N.  C. 


Reduced 
Factory 
Prices. 
Freight 
Prepaid. 


A  NOVELTY  That 
Does  Efficient  Work 


Saves 
Time  and  Eggs 


Does  the  work  quicker  and  belter  than  it  can 
be  done  in  any  other  way. 

One  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  present  sub- 
scriber as  a  premii'm  for  securing  and  sending 
us  one  (  1  )  new  yearly  subscription  at  $  1 .00. 
Cash  price  75  cents  each. 

The  Boston  Cooking- School  Magazine  Co. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Send  for  our  Premium  List 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Kxperience  has  shown  that  the  most  satisfactory  way 

to  enlarge  the  subscription  list  of  American  Cookery  is  through  its  present  subscri- 
bers, who  personally  can  vouch  for  the  value  of  the  publication.  To  make  it  an 
object  for  subscribers  to  secure  new  subscribers,  we  offer  the  following  premiums: 

/^/^]V¥\¥T'f  QTVCi  •  Premiums  are  not  given  with  a  subscription  or  for  a  renewal,  but  only 
' to  present  subscribers,  for  securing  and  sending  to  us  new  yearly  sub- 
scriptions at  $1.00  each.  The  number  of  new  subscriptions  required  to  secure  each  premium  is  clearly 
stated  below  the  description  of  each  premium. 

Transportation  is  or  is  not  paid  as  stated. 


SWEDISH 
p;^    ROSETTE 

^m  IRONS 


These  are  something  new  in  this  country.  With 
them  you  can  make  delicious  and  beautiful  pastry 
confections,  to  be  served  sprinkled  with  powdered 
sugar  or  spread  with  jam  or  preserves  and  orna- 
mented with  whipped  cream. 

Each  set  comes  securely  packed  in  an  attractive 
box,  with  recipes  and  full  directions  for  use. 

Sent,  postpaid,  for  one  (1)  new  subscription. 
Cash  price,  60c. 


MAGIC  COVER 

For  Pastry  Boards  and  Rolling  Pin  ;  chemically 
treated  and  hygienic ;  recommended  by  leading 
teachers  of  cooking.  If  you  once  use  this  you  will 
never  be  without  a  set  again.  Saves  flour,  time 
and  patience.  Sent  postpaid,  for  one  (1)  new  sub- 
scription.    Cash  price,  65c. 


Pastry  Ba^  and  Four  Tubes 

(Bag  not  shown  in  cut) 

A  complete  outfit.  Practical  in  every  way. 
Made  especially  for  Bakers  and  Caterers.  Emi- 
nently suitable  for  home  use. 

The  set  sent,  prepaid,  for  two  (2)  new  subscrip- 
tions.    Cash  price,  $1.00. 


THE  A.  M.  C.  ORNAMENTER 

Rubber  pastry  bag  and  twelve  brass  tubes,  assorted  designs,  for  cake  decorating.  This  set  is  for  fine 
work,  while  the  set  described  s-bove  is  for  more  general  use.  Packed  in  a  wooden  box,  prepaid,  for 
three  (3)  new  subscriptions.     Cash  price,  $1.60. 


PATTY 
IRONS 


Are  used  to  make  pates  or  timbales;  pastry  cups 
for  serving  hot  or  frozen  dainties,  creamed  vege- 
tables, salads,  ices,  etc. 

Each  set,  packed  in  a  box  with  recipes  and  full 
directions. 

Sent,  postpaid,  for  one  (1)  new  subscription. 

Cash  price,  60c. 


ROTARY 

MINCING 

KNIFE 


Nickel  plated.  Ten  revolving  cutters.  Effect- 
ually chops  parsley,  mint,  onions,  vegetables,  etc., 
and  the  shield  frees  the  knives  from  the  materials 
being  cut. 

Sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (i)  new  subscriber.  Cash 
price,  60c. 


THE  BOSTON  COOKING  SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  CO. 


Boston,  Mass. 
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PREMIUMS 


PRINCESS  PATTY  TINS 


— FOR- 


Brownies  or  Other  Small  Cakes 


A  SET  OF  24  TINS 

Sent  postpaid  for  one  (1)  new  subscriptioD 
Cash  Price,  50c. 


Bro-wnies 

1  Egg,  well  beaten 
1  cup  of  Flour 
1  cup  of  Nuts,  Pecan  or 
Walnuts 

Mix  in  the  usual  manner  but  without  separating 
the  egg.  Bake  in  small,  fancy  shaped  tins.  Press 
half  a  nut  meat  into  the  top  of  each  cake. 


}i  cup  of  Butter 

}4  cup  of  Sugar 

}i  cup  of  Molasses  (dark) 


A  SET  OF  THREE 
STEEL  DRAWN  MOULDS 

For  Jellies,  Puddings,  Custards, 
etc.,  etc. 

Are  so  snaped  that  the  contents  readily  comes 

out  in  perfect  condition. 
These  moulds  ordinarily  sell  for  35c.  pint  size, 
40c.  pint  and  a  half,  and  60c.  for  quart  size. 


We  have  combined  the  three  sizes  into  a  set,  and 
will  send  a  set  (either  oval  or  round  but  not 
assorted  shapes),  prepaid,  as  premium  for  one 
(1)  new  subscription.     Cash  Price  63  c. 


"ROBERTS  IIGHTNING 
MIXER" 


Tens  of  thousands  of  delighted 
housekeepers  daily  use  this 
mixer  and  recommend  it  as  be- 
ing the  most  effective  beater, 
mixer  and  churner  they  ever 
saw.  Beats  whites  of  eggs  in 
half  a  minute,  whips  cream  and 
churns  butter  in  from  one  to 
three  minutes.  In  making 
floats,  salad  dressings,  custards, 
gravies,  charlotte  russe,  egg  nog, 
etc.,  it  must  be  used  in  order  to 
achieve  the  best  results.  No 
spatter.     Saves  time  and  labor. 

Sent  postpaid,  for  one  (1)  new 
subscription.     Cash  Price  50c. 


^\  /AVvAV>  GOI^I^EN  ROD 
W^^^  CAKE  PAN 

For  "  Waldorf  Triangles ''  "  Golden  Rod  Cake," 
'*  Orange  Slice  Cake  "  and  many  other  fancy 
cakes.  Substantially  made  of  the  best  tin.  Sent 
postpaid  for  one  (1)  new  subscription.  Cash 
Price  45c.  ^"^ 


FRUIT 
CUTTER 


Cores  and  splits  apples,  pears  and 
quinces  into  six  pieces  with  one 
operation.  Silver  plated,  turned 
wooden  tray.  Sent,  postpaid,  for 
one  (1)  new  subscription.  Cash 
price,  60  cts. 


The  only  reliable  and  sure 
way  to  make  Candy,  Boiled 
Frosting,  etc.,  etc.,  isto  use  a 

THERMOMETER 

Here  is  just  the  one  you  need. 
Made  especially  for  the  purpose  by 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  manu- 
facturers in  the  country. 

Sent,  postpaid,  for  two  (2)  new 
subscriptions.     Cash  price,  $1.00. 


THE  BOSTON  COOKING  SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  CO.,  Boston,  Mass 
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PREMIUMS 


nPHE  bottom  of  the  center  space 
is  closed ;  in  this  can  be  served 
any  creamed  meat,  oysters  or  vege- 
tables, garnished  around  the  edges 
with  parsley,  radishes  or  olives. 

Another  excellent  way  of  using 
it  is  to  set  the  shell  on  a  lettuce  leaf 
and  fill  with  salad ;  or  fill  the  shell 
with  an  ice  or  ice  cream  and  gar- 
nish with  fruit.   , 

Sent,  prepaid  for  two  (2 )  new 
subscriptions.      Cash  price  $1.00. 


FRENCH  ROLL  BREAD  PAN 


Open  End 


Best  quality  blued  steel.         6  inches  wide  by  13  long. 

Sent,  prepaid  for  one   (1)   new   subscription. 

Cash  price  45c. 


DOOR  STOP 

Need  not  be  fastened  to  the  floor. 

Holds  door  open  at  any  angle. 

Worked  by  the  foot. 

Sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  sub- 
scription.    Cash  price  50c. 

When  ordering  mention  whether 
or  not  door  has  a  threshold. 


BREAD  BOARD 

Eleven-inch  turned  and  carved  maple  bread  board. 
Imported.  Sent,  prepaid,  to  any  present  subscriber 
for  securing  and  sending  us  one  (1)  new  yearly  sub- 
scription for  American  Cookery.  Cash  price  65c. 


INDIVIDUAL  INITIAL  JELLY  MOULDS 

Serves  Eggs,  Fish  and  Meats  in  Aspic,  Coffee  and  Fruit  Jelly, 
Pudding  and  other  desserts  with  your  initial 
letter  raised  on  the  top.     Latest  and  Dainti- 
est novelty  for  the  up-to-date  hostess. 

To  remove  jelly  take  a  needle  and  run  it 
around  inside  of  mould,  then  immerse  in 
warm  water ;  jelly  will  then  come  out  in 
perfect  condition. 

Be  the  first  in  your  town  to  have  these. 
You  cannot  purchase  them  at  the  stores. 

This  shows  mould  (up-side  down) 


This  shows  the  jelly  turned  from  the  mould 


Set  of  six  (6),  any  initial,  sent,  postpaid  for  one  (1)  new  subscription.      Cash  price  55c. 

THE  BOSTON  COOKING  SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  CO.,    Boston,  Mass, 
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FOR  THOSE  WHO  WANT  A  HOME 


CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE   NO.  78 


our  one  dollar  offer  gives  you 
The  Craftsman  for  Six  Months 

with  Two  New  Houses  in  Each  Issue,  together 
with  Four  Popular  Craftsman  Houses  Reproduced 

ALSO 

—  OUR  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  BOOK- 

Printed  in  Duo-tone  Ink,  with  Thirty  Houses  of  the  New 
Efficiency  Type :  House  and  Garden  Furniture  and  Fittings 

THE  CRAFTSMAN — BEAUTIFUL,  PRACTICAL — A  MAGAZINE  OF  PROGRESS 

THE  CRAFTSMAN  PUBLISHING  CO..  CIRCULATION  DEPT..  6  E.  39th  ST..  N.Y.  CITY 

Gentlemen :    You  may  send  me  six  numbers  of  THE  CRAFTSMAN  beginning  with 

together  with  your  book,  "Craftsman  Houses." 

Enclosed  find  $  1 .00  NAME.^ — 


(This  offer  to  readers  of  American  Cookery 
good  till  November  15,  1916,  only.) 

— ►  15  MONTHS 


ADDRESS. 


$3.00 


15  MONTHS  -^— 
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In  order  to  attain  tKe  HigKest  Possible 
State  of  Perfection,  in  MaKing  all  CaKes, 
and  to  be  Certain  of  Success  every  time, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  vise  a  regular  set  of 

The  Van  Deusen  Cake  Moulds 


and  practice  tHe  Scientific 
MetKod  furnisKed  AvitH  same. 

This  Scientific  Method  is :  To  bake  all  cakes  in  ungreased  moulds,  and  let 
them  stick,  and  loosen  the  cake  from  the  mould,  with  a  knife,  when  it  is  to  be 
removed.  (Each  mould  being  provided  with  openings  at  the  sides,  which  are 
covered  with  slides,  through  which  the  knife  is  inserted,  to  loosen  the  cake  from 
the  bottom.)  In  this  way  the  mould  supports  the  cake,  while  baking  and  cooling, 
and  prevents  same  from  settling,  and  becoming  "soggy.** 

These  Scientific  Rules  and  Recipes  tell  exacdy  how  to  do  each  operation  right, — being  so 
practical  and  comprehensive  that,  no  matter  what  the  "luck"  has  been  in  the  past,  success  will 
be  assured  every  time  these  instrucfions  are  followed  correctly,  and  angel,  sunshine  and  other 
of  the  more  deKcate,  delicious  and  desirable  cakes  are  made  easier  than  the  ordinary  ones  are 
by  the  old  methods. 

Some  may  claim  that  other  makes  of  cake  tins  are  "just  as  good"  as  the  Van  Deusen  Cake 
Moulds,  and  also  that  the  Chapman  Scientific  Cake  Rules  and  Recipes  are  no  better  than  the 
ordinary  ones,  but  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  consult  a  few  (of  the  thousands)  of  the  cake- 
makers  that  are  using  these,  or  give  the  outfit  a  trial,  in  order  to  be  convinced  of  their  superior 
merits,  not  only  for  making  angel  cake,  but  for  all  other  kinds  as  well. 

The  regular  set  consists  of :  1  loaf  and  2  layer 
moulds,  regular  size,  round  or  square,  1  measur- 
ing cup,  1  egg  whip,  and  a  booklet  of  the 
Chapman  Cake  Rules  and  Recipes;  and  it  is  to 
the  best  interest  of  all  cake  makers  to  see  that 
their  dealers  carry  these  sets,  for  they  include 
only  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have,  in 
order  to  be  certain  of  success,  in  making  all  cakes. 

The  set  sells  at  the  same  price  that  the  same  articles  would  bring 
separately,  and  the  Recipes  are  only  furnished  with  these  sets. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you  with  these  sets,  we  will  send  same,  post- 
paid, as  follows :  To  offices,  in  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
upon  receipt  of  90  cents  and  to  those  west  of  the  same  for  $1.10. 

Send  yoxjT  orders  to 


The  Chapman  Co. 


Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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N-    OTHING  in  the  home  is  quite  so  suggestive  of  individual  efFort 
as  a  piece  of  hand-made  lace.  The  distinctive  design,  the  count- 
less interweaving  stitches,  the  artistic  little  irregularities  here  and 
there — all  spell  the  tedious,   painstaking  handwork  that  no  one  can 
mistake. 

Exquisite  pieces  of  this  kind  are  so  full  of  the  human  spirit  that  we 
instinctively  respect,  love  and  care  for  them  as  we  would  a  friend. 
Only  the  method  of  cleaning  which  we  consider  good  enough  for 
tender  skins  is  good  enough  for  them.  Only  the  mild,  pure,  neutral 
soap  that  makes  the  bath  and  toilet  a  delight  is  worthy  of  washing 
their  hand-drawn  threads. 


IVORY  SOAP 

^  ^   *        w  ;■*>*'    ,       i*^^        "^^Km*-        -'«.*'#^      .rf^k"^**- 


99:fo 


PURE 


"f  lF-L©AT^' 


^■%: 


^/,w% 


V  v%.' 


''^  w  fe 


^>  V 
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"NEVER  MIND,   PLENTY   LEFT  HONEY." 

hainted  by  Edward   V.    Breiver  for  Cream  of  Wheat  Co.  Copyright  1916  by   Cream  of  Wheat  Co. 
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Cottolene 


''The  Natural 
Shortening^' 


Cake  of  excelling  quality 


Just  as  Cottolene  adds  to  the  light- 
ness and  delicacy  of  biscuits  and 
pastry,  so   does  it  meet  the  require- 
ments for  cakes  of  all  kinds.   You  will 
appreciate    the   superior   "creaming" 
quality  of  Cottolene. 

Use  Cottolene  for  all  your  shortening; 
learn  how  very  good  it  is  in  cake-mak- 
ing.    Use  it  also  for  frying;  realize  the 
tempting,  wholesome  quality  it  gives  to 
foods. 

Cottolene  is  put  in  pails  of  various 

sizes  for  your  convenience.     Arrange 

with  your  grocer  for  a  regular  supply. 


Almond  Cream 
Cake 

Cream  3^  cup  of  butter 
and  Cottolene  packed  to- 
gether, add  one  cup  of 
sugar,  and  mix  in  alter- 
nately }/2  cup  of  milk  or 
water  and  two  cups  oi 
pastry  flour  sifted  three 
times  with  two  teaspoons 
baking  powder.  Beat  well, 
flavor  and  add  five  stiffly 
beaten  whites.  Bake  in 
two  layers. 

Whip  sweetened  cream 
until  stiff;  flavor  with  al- 
mond extract  and  sherry; 
add  chopped  blanched 
almonds  and  spread  be- 
tween and  over  the  layers. 
Garnish  with  cherries. 

From  "HOME  HELPS" mailed 

free  if  you  write  our  General 

Offices,  Chicago 


thF&EFAI  R  BAN  K:^^ 
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DO  U 

K    N    O    ViT         T    H    A    T 

FANNIE  MERRITT  FARMER'S 

DINNER  ,1°% 
CALENDAR  W 

IS     N  O  ViT      R.E  A  DY? 

A   MENU    AND   RECEIPT  FOR 
EVERY     DAY     IN     THE    YEAR 


OF  THEM.    SENT  POST- 
PAID   IN    A    BOX    FOR 


60  c. 

SULLY  &  KLEINTEICH 

371  4ih  Ave.,  New  York 


We  have  an 

attractive 

Proposition 

to  make  to  those  who  will  take  sub- 
scriptions for 

American  (Booliery 

Write  us  for  it  if  you  wish  to  canvass 
your  town  or  if  you  wish  to  secure 
only  a  few  names  among  your  friends 
and  acquaintances.  Start  the  work 
at  once  and  you  will  be  surprised  how 
easily  you  can  earn  ten,  twenty  or 
fifty  dollars. 

Address 
SUBSCRIPTION  DEPARTMENT 

Boston  Cooking-School  Magazine  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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CEEHSTMA 


03  f  cy        i"d)  /rY\  Td)  ' 
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For  the  woman  who  runs  the  household  —  can  you  imagine  a  more 
welcome  and  desirable  book-gift  than  one  of  Mrs.  Rorer's  famous 
cookery  books?  You  buy  the  best  wisdom  of  the  best  expert  for  a 
comparatively  small  sum,  and  it  rewards  richly  for  all  the  years  to 
come.  Every  recipe  is  absolutely  sure.  All  sorts  of  ideas  and  in- 
structions in  cooking  and  household  matters  —  in  fact,  big,  generous 
returns  for  your  money.     For  instance,  there  is 

Mrs.  Rorer's  Nctv  Cook  Book 

Over  700  pages  of  most  delightful,  original  recipes;  how  to  market,  cook, 
serve,  carve,  etc.;  beautifully  illustrated. 

Bound  in  washable  cloth,  $2.00;  by  mail,  $2.20 


Now  here's  another  good  thing — 

Two  sets  of  books,  five  in  a  set;  their  names  tell  the  story  of  each;  all  good, 
beautifully  bound  in  colored  cloth,  very  attractive  in  appearance. 


How  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish 

Sandwiches 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs 

Home  Candy  Making 

Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings 

This  set  of  five  books  will  make  a  beautiful 
gift,  and  only  cost  $2,50;  single  copies  can  be 
had  for  50  cents  each. 


My  Best  250  Recipes 

Ice  Creams,  Water  Ices,  Etc. 

Canning  and  Preserving 

New  Salads 

Dainties 

This  set  of  five  will  cost  S3. 75 ;  single  copies, 
75  cents  each.  Full  of  delightful  recipes.  A 
gift  as  welcome  as  Christmas. 


If  you  desire,  we  will  forward  the  books  to  any  address,  and  enclose  your  card  of  greeting. 
All  books  packed  securely. 


Mrs.  Rorer's  Philadelphia  Cook  Book 

A  wonderful  book,  full  of  the  very  best  things.     Splendidfor  the  beginner 
in  housekeeping.     At  same  time  the  experienced  cook  can  gain  from  it. 

Bound  in  washable  cloth,  $1.00;  by  mail,  $1.15 

Sold  by  all   Book  Stores  and   Department  Stores,  or 
ARNOLD  &  COMPANY,  420  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia 
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A  Choice  List  of  Gift  Books 

The  Romance  of  a 
Christmas    Card 

By  KATE  DOUGLAS  WIGGIN. 

Everyone  who  has  ever  known  the  joys  of  an  old-fashioned 
home  Christmas  will  delight  in  this  charming  romance  by  the 
author  of    "The   Birds'  Christmas  Carol."  The  lovable 

characters,  and  the  glowing  Christmas  spirit  that  breathes 
through  its  pages,  the  beautiful  colored  illustrations  and  the 
dainty  binding  combine  to  make  this  the  pei-fect  gift  book  of 
the  season.     $1.00  net. 


i-i^li^-' 


Just   David 

By  ELEANOR  H.   PORTER. 

This  beautiful  story  by  the  author  of  "Pollyanna,"  "Miss  Billy,"  "The  Story  of  Marco,"  etc.,  makes 
a?i  ideal  gift  for  old  and  young  because  it  is  the  book  that  everyone  likes,  and  because  it  carries  a 
n.essage  of  happiness  and  inspiration  that  will  be  gratefully  remembered  for  years  to  come. 
Handsomely  bound  and  illustrated,  $1.25  net.     Also  a  Holiday  Edition  in  limp  leather,  $2.00  net. 


The  Wall  Street  Girl 

By  FREDERICK  ORIN  BARTLETT.  An  absorb- 
ing romance  of  a  working  girl  who  won  the  admiration 
and  love  of  a  young  millionaire.     Illustrated.    $1.35  net. 

Tish 

By  MARY  ROBERTS  RINEHART.  "  Tish'  is 
a  joy.  Mrs.  Rinehart  has  written  many  good  stories, 
but  nothing  more  entertaining  than  this  latest  book." — 
Philadelphia  JPuhlic  Led-aer.  Illustrated  in  color  by 
May  Wilson  Preston.     $1.50  n.e<. 

Skinner's    Dress   Suit 

By  HENRY  IRVING  DODGE.  A  delightful  st^ry 
of  a  young  wife  who  helped  her  husband  to  success  by 
making  him  buy  a  dress  suit.      Illustrated.      $1.00  /re*. 


Speaking   of  Home 

By  LILLIAN  HARTTRYON.  These  delightful 
papers  present  the  attractions  of  housewifery  even  in  this 
present  age.   A  book  all  women  will  appreciate.  $1.00  we*. 

The  Business  of  Being  a  Friend 

By  BERTHA  CONDE.  A  wise  guide  in  the  solving 
of  problems  in  friendships,  written  from  a  life  of  rich  and 
rare  experience.     $1.00  7%et. 

The    Motorists'  Almanac 

By    WILLIAM    LEAVITT     STODDARD.      This 

clever  book  will  amuse  as  well  as  give  many  helpful  hints 
to  all  motorists.     Illustrated.      $1.00  wet. 


FOR    YOUNG  FOLKS 


About    Harriet 

By  CLARA  WHITEHILL  HUNT.  Tells  of  the 
doings  of  a  little  city  girl  through  all  the  days  of  the  week 
— a  trip  to  the  shore  on  a  picnic,  a  day  of  shopping  in  a 
big  store,  a  ride  in  the  subway,  marketing  day,  —  a  story 
fascinating  for  all  little  folks.  Illustrated  in  color  by 
Maginel  Wright  Enright.     $1.25  net. 

The   Cave  Twins 

By  LUCY  FITCH  PERKINS.  The  adventures  of 
Firetop  and  Firefly,  who  were  perhaps  the  first  human 
twins  that  ever  were  born.  Has  all  the  interest  and  humor 
which  has  characterized  the  Japanese,  Mexican,  Dutch, 
Eskimo  and  Irish  "Twins."  Fully  illustrated.    $1.00  net. 


Stories  To  Tell  The  Littlest  Ones 

By  SARA  CONE  BRYANT.  Stories,  finger  plays 
and  songs  that  the  author  has  found  most  popular  with 
children  of  two  to  six  years  of  age.  The  book  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  in  color  and  black  and  white  by  Willy 
Pogany  and  makes  a  wonderfully  attractive  gift.  $1 .50  net- 


Bible  Stories  to  Read  and  Tell 

By  FRANCES  JENKINS  OLCOTT.  An  attractive 
collection  of  150  stories  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
language  of  the  King  James  Version.  The  book  is  lav- 
ishly illustrated  with  superb  paintings  and  drawings  in 
color  and  black  and  white  by  Willy  Pogany.     $2.00  net. 


Illustrated  Holiday  and 

Juvenile   Bulletins 
Sent    Free    on    Request 


Houghton  Mifflin  Company 


PARK  STREET 
BOSTON 
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AMERICA'S  COOK    BOOK     LEADERS 


BOSTON  COOKING-SCHOOL  COOK  BOOK 

By  Fannie  Merritt  Farmer.  Contains  2,117  thoroughly  tested  recipes, 
from  the  simple  and  economical  to  the  elaborate  and  expensive  —  the  leading 
American  authority  on  cooking. 

"  The  best  cook  book  on  the  market."  —  Woman's  World.    . 
Over  130  Illustrations. 


Pages. 


Cloth. 


$1.80  Net. 


CANNING.  PRESERVING  AND  JELLY   MAKING 

By  Janet  M.  Hill.     An  authoritative  guide,  containing  the  latest  word  on  the  subjects 
treated  — a  thoroughly  reliable  work  for  all*housekeepers. 


fully  Illustrated. 


$1.00  Net. 


""^^^ 


A  NEW  BOOK  OF  COOKERY 

By  Fannie  Merritt  Farmer.  An  almost  indispensable  companion  volume 
to  her  "Boston  Cooking-School  Cook  Book."  It  contains  852  recipes  upon  all 
branches  not  included  in  her  older  book,  many  of  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  work. 

With  6  colored  and  over  200  other  illustrations.       Cloth.      $1.60  Net. 

FOOD  AND  COOKERY  for  the  SICK  AND  CONVALESCENT 

•  ?^  5^*^^^®  ^'  Farmer.     An  invaluable  book  for  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  care  for  the 
sick.     There  are  also  important  chapters  on  infant  and  child  feeding,  suggestions  for  diets,  etc. 

Illustrated.         $1.60  Net. 

THE  BOSTON  COOK  BOOK 

By  Mary  J.  Lincoln.  "As  a  scientific  work,  as  a  book  of  real  value  to 
the  world,  few  publications  have  equalled  it.  .  .  .  It  has  gone  through  53 
editions.  No  efforts  have  been  spared  to  make  the,  book  the  most  practical, 
complete  and  comprehensive  possible."  —  Boston  Globe. 

With  50  illustrations.         600  Pages.  Cloth.         $1.80  Net. 


SALADS,  SANDWICHES  and  CHAFING-DISH  DAINTIES 

By  Janet  M.  Hill.  "More  than  a  hundred  different  varieties  of  salads  among  the  recipes 
—  salads  made  of  fruit,  of  fish,  of  meat,  of  vegetables,  made  to  look  pretty  in  scores  of 
different  ways." —  Washington   Times. 

Illustrated.         $1.50  Net. 


COOKING    FOR   TWO 

By  Janet  McKenzie  Hill.  Gives  in  simple  and  concise  style,  those  things 
that  are  essential  to  the  proper  selection  and  preparation  of  a  reasonable 
variety  of  food  for  the  family  of  two  individuals.  Menus  for  a  week  in  each 
month  of  the  year  are  included. 

With  150  illustrations. 


TABLE    SERVICE 

By  Lucy  G.  Allen 

A  cornprehensive  exposition  of  the  waitress' 
duties;  including  tray  service,  carving,  laying 
of  table,  care  of  dining  room,  etc. 

Fully  Illustrated.         $1.25  Net. 


Cloth.         $1.50  Net. 

BOOK  OF  ENTREES 

By  Janet  M.  Hill 

Contains  over  800  recipes  for  entrees,  in- 
cluding a  chapter  on  planked  dishes  and  those 
served_  en  casserole,  together  with  a  choice 
collection  of  menus. 

Fully  Illustrated.         $1.50  Net. 
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Enjoy  the  light  and  flaky,  flavor^dripping  goodness  of  holiday  mince  pies 
—made  with  MORRIS  TESTED  PRODUCTS.  They  crown  the  feast. 

"Whiteleaf  Brand  Pure  Lard — the  perfect  shortening — is  the  ideal  Lard  for  Family 
Use.  It  is  loo  per  cent  pure.  "Golden  Crown"  Mince  Meat — ready  to  use — coH' 
tains  a  wealth  of  luscious  fruits— tart  apples;  big,  juicy  raisins;  piquant  currants  and 
candied  fruits.  Made  with  choice  lean  teef,  snowwhite  'suet  —  seasoned  with 
aromatic  spices.    A  thrilling  filling  for  "real  old-fashioned"  mince  pies.    Ask  for 

Morris    Tested    Foods 


Write  for  the  ne^v  Morris  Cook  Book  —  "The  Su- 
preme Test."  Address,  Morris  &  Company,  Chicago. 
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Menus  for  Christmas  Day 

Breakfast 

Halves  of  Grapefruit 

Broiled  Bacon      Mashed  Potatoes 

Whole-wheat  Baking  Powder  Biscuit 

or 
Philadelphia  Butter  Buns  (reheated) 
Honey  in  the  Comb 
Coffee  Cocoa 

Dinner 

Orange,  White-Grape  and  Pineapple 
Cocktail 
Roast  Chicken,  Celery  Stuffing,  Sausag*" 
Cranberry  Sauce  or  Jelly 
Sweet  Potatoes,  Southern  vStyle 
Onions  in  Cream 
Celery 
Mince  Pie 
Vanilla  Ice  Cream 
Bermuda  Ginger  Snaps 
Half  Cups  Coffee 
Nuts  Raisins  Bonbons 

Supper 

Oyster  Stew,  Oysterettes 
Olives 
Bread  and  Mayonnaise  Sandwiches 
Baked  Pears 
Orange  Cocoanut  Jumbles 
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A  Wayside  Inn  that  is  Making  a  Farm  Pay 

By  Jane  Vos 


ONE  of  the  newest  avenues  open  to 
the  woman  who  wishes  to  earn 
an  income  at  home  is  to  estabhsh 
wayside  accommodations  for  motorists. 
According  to  those  who  have  already 
done  so,  the  only  equipment  necessary  is 
a  few  attractive  cups  and  saucers,  such  as 
most  china  closets  have  on  display,  or 
bring  out  on  special  occasions,  a  tea- 
kettle, a  tea-wagon  and  a  muffin  stand. 
To  be  sure,  there  must  be  the  proverbial 
"vine  and  fig  tree."  If  it  is  one's  own,  so 
much  the  better ;  if  not,  it  may  be  owned 
outright  in  time,  for  more  than  one  clever 
woman  is  making  her  "Home  O'  Dreams' ' 
pay  for  itself  in  this  manner. 

New  England  women  have  long  since 
learned  the  commercial  value  of  the  way- 


side inn,  and  "Sally  Lunn  Tea  Cake 
Houses,"  and  "Bide-a-wee  Inns"  now 
flourish  under  their  management.  And 
still  there  is  room  for  more!  Motorists 
everywhere  complain  tha.t  accommoda- 
tions are  limited,  short  of  an  ordinary 
hotel  where  comfort  is  frequently  at  a 
premium.  In  the  middle  states  and  far 
west,  women  have  been  a  little  slower 
about  grasping  their  opportunities  in  this 
direction.  Between  Detroit  and  Chi- 
cago, for  instance,  a  distance  of  several 
hundred  miles,  there  is  but  one  wayside 
inn  to  cheer  the  heart  of  the  motorist. 
This  alone  is  ample  proof  that  there  is 
room  for  many  more. 

"Bird  House   Inn"  near  the  Western 
Pike,  Niles,  Michigan,  is  one  of  the  most 
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unique  examples  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished in  a  single  season.  Miss  Mae 
Jefferson,  its  hostess,  is  a  transplanted 
city  girl,  having  spent  all  her  life  on  the 
South  Side  of  Chicago,  near  the  lake.  A 
few  years  ago,  however,  she  became  so 
attached  to  her  father's  farm  at  Niles, 
during  one  of  their  numerous  vacations, 
that  she  decided  to  transform  it  into  a 
year-round  home.  The  seventy-five- 
year-old  house  was  therefore  remodeled 
on  a  small  margin,  and  made  as  attract- 
ive and  comfortable  as  possible.  After 
her  father's  death  Miss  Jefferson  sud- 
denly awakened  to  the  fact  that  she  had 
a  white  elephant  on  her  hands,  —  for  the 
farm  was  eating  its  head  off  —  not  even 
paying  expenses.  Fortunately,  Miss 
Jefferson's  problem  was  not  so  serious  as 
it  would  have  been  with  many  another 
as  she  had  the  means  to  maintain  her 
home,  but  being  a  thrifty  person  she 
decided  that  the  farm  must  stop  loafing 
and  pay  its  own  way. 

Accounts  from  the  villagers  of  motor- 
ists stopping  at  their  front   gates  and 


asking  for  accommodations,  —  a  cup  of 
tea,  a  modest  dinner,  a  bed  for  over 
night  gave  her  the  idea  for  her  inn.  The 
spacious  old  house  with  its  wide  ver- 
andas was  all  ready  to  lend  its  generous 
aid  to  the  project.  There  was  room  and 
to  spare,  and  every  bed  that  was  occu- 
pied over  night  would  be  practically 
clear  gain. 

The  farm  was,  therefore,  "let  on 
shares,"  and  planted  straightway  with 
an  abundance  of  good  things  to  supply 
the  table.  The  poultry  yard  was  stocked 
with  choice  Houdans  and  thoroughbred 
ducks  —  all  with  an  eye  to  business. 

Down  in  the  village,  meantime,  boys 
in  the  manual  training  class  at  the  high 
school  were  busy  making  bird  houses, 
for  a  wave  of  good  fellowship  for  feath- 
ered friends  was  sweeping  the  country. 
Miss  Jefferson  heard  about  it,  and,  being 
a  friend  of  the  birds  also,  she  visited  the 
high  school  with  malice  aforethought, 
and,  when  she  left,  she  was  the  proud 
possessor  of  the  finest  collection  of  bird 
houses  in  the  state. 
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A  day  or  so  later,  the  boys  made  up  a 
party,  and  they  went  out  to  the  farm  to 
help  Miss  Jefferson  erect  her  newly 
acquired  possessions.  By  nightfall,  all 
the  choicest  spots  available  were  usurp- 
ed by  bird  houses,  and  the  place  began 
to  look  like  a  paradise  for  feathered  folk, 
as  it  really  has  since  proven. 

Over  the  gateway  a  swinging  sign 
surmounted  by  a  wren  house  was  hung, 
and  emblazoned  upon  it  were  the  words, 
"Motorists'  Accommodations."  The 
martin  house  nearby,  which  surmounted 
the  tallest  of  all  the  pedestals,  looked 
more  than  ever  like  a  totem-pole  when  it 
was  wired  and  a  big  lamp  installed. 
Now  at  dusk,  when  the  wayfarer  pauses 
for  rest  or  refreshment,  he  is  made 
doubly  siu-e  of  the  place  by  the  Sign  of 
the  Martin  House,  the  light  of  which 
blinks  him  a  cheerful  welcome.  It  is  a 
goodly  sight  to  "man  and  beast." 

Broilers  from  her  own  poultry  houses 
provide  the  chicken  dinners  for  which 
the  Inn  is  already  famous.  Golden 
Bantam  corn  and  other  home-grown 
vegetables  supplement  the  rest  of  the 
menu.  All  meals  are  served  on  the  west 
screened    porch,    simply    and    daintily. 


Japanese  runners  and  napkins  are  used, 
and  between  meals  stenciled  oilcloth 
covers  give  a  living-room  aspect  to  the 
porch. 

A  floral  centerpiece  always  adorns  the 
table.  More  than  likely  it  is  composed 
of  what  many  people  would  term 
"weeds,"  for  the  wayside  must  provide 
this  service.  Black-eyed  Susans,  daisies, 
buttercups,  honeysuckle  —  whatever  the 
mood  of  the  mistress  of  the  inn  —  but 
always  perched  away  in  the  heart  of  the 
blossoms  are  tiny  yellow  birds  which 
sway  back  and  forth  in  the  breeze  so 
naturally  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  them 
from  real  live  songsters.  That  they  are 
merely  celluloid,  weighted  with  lead, 
does  not  in  the  least  detract  from  the 
joy  of  their  presence.  They  seem  to 
belong  to  Bird  House  Inn,  just  as  do  the 
paroquets  swinging  on  their  wooden 
perches  at  the  other  end  of  the  porch, 
quite  fitting  in  with  the  landscape. 

It  is  a  delightful  spring  morning,  and 
there  is  a  whifE  of  fragrant  honeysuckles 
in  the  air.  A  siren  melodiously  an- 
nounces a  guest.  Miss  Jefferson  stand- 
ing in  the  doorway  in  her  simple  morning 
gown  and  dainty  dusting  cap  is  a  picture, 
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"HEAD   GARDENER" 

fur  there  are  stray  wisps  of  wonderful 
golden  hair  peeping  from  under  the  lace 
frill  of  the  bewitching  cap.  The  motor- 
ist stares  very  hard,  though  he  does  not 
mean  to  be  rude;  but  even  in  morning 
attire  Miss  Jefferson  cannot  disguise  the 
fact  that  she  is  a  thoroughbred,  and  not 
the  ordinary  "landlady." 

A  cap  is  doffed.  "I  suppose  I'm  too 
late  for  breakfast,  and  too  early  for 
dinner,"  smiles  the  newcomer.  "But 
I'm  starved!"  he  adds  apologetically. 

Reassured  that  it  is  not  impossible 
to  serve  him  a  late  breakfast,  the  guest 
leisurely  refreshes  himself  at  the  spring 
house  while  awaiting  his  belated  break- 
fast. A  half  hour  later,  having  satisfied 
the  needs  of  the  inner  man,  he  finds  him- 
self discussing  music  with  Miss  Kay,  the 
partner  of  this  unique  establishment. 
They  run  the  whole  gamut  of  musical 
subjects  from  Chopin  to  ragtime,  when 
suddenly  the  man  rises,  and  stammers 
an  apology. 

"How  can  I  mention  payment  in  con- 
nection with  such  delightful  hospitality  ?" 
he  murmurs.  "And  yet  I  know  there 
must  be  a  commercial  aspect  to  your 
venture.  Allow  me,  therefore,  to  leave 
my  offering  under  my  serviette." 


"That  is  the  way  they  all  feel," 
laughs  Miss  Jefferson,  "And  could  any 
compliment  be  greater  ?  Only  delightful 
people  come  to  our  door  —  authors, 
musicians,  professional  people  from 
all  walks  of  life.  Never  have  we  been 
compelled  to  turn  an  uneligible  person 
away.  Our  only  trouble  on  that  score 
is  lack  of  room  to  accommodate  all  the 
charming  people  who  apply  for  accom- 
modations." 

The  first  guests  of  the  Inn  happened 
to  be  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robbin  and  their 
young  brood.  They  arrived  at  dusk, 
very  tired  and  exceedingly  hungry. 
The  light  in  the  Martin  House  was  as 
welcome  as  if  they  were  castaways  on  a 
desert  isle. 

"Motorists'  Accommodations!"  they 
heard  someone  say  as  a  big  car  ceased 
to  honk.  "Well,  if  it's  for  'motor-wrists'. 
I'm  going  in"  chirped  Mr.  Robbin  hope- 
fully. 

A  broiled  chicken  dinner  with  all  the 
accompaniments  of  salads  and  ices,  and 
a  Katydid  Orchestra  thrown  in,  put  all 
the  Robbins  in  such  a  happy  frame  of 
mind  that  they  vowed  allegiance  to  the 
Inn  forever  thereafter.  They  have 
proved  as  good  as  their  word.  Upon 
their  return  to  South  Bend,  they  spread 
the  glad  tidings  among  their  friends,  and 
from  that  hour  much  of  their  patronage 
has  come  through  their  first  guests. 

One  of  the  friends  of  the  Robbins,  who 
was  entertaining  a  house  party  of  young 
people,  straightway  telephoned  to  Miss 
Jefferson  for  week-end  accommodations. 

"And  be  sure  and  have  the  dancing 
pavilion  in  good  trim,"  was  her  parting 
injunction. 

Before  Miss  Jefferson  could  protest, 
the  would-be  guest  rang  off.  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  former  would  have 
acknowledged  that  the  Inn  did  not 
boast  a  dancing  pavilion.  It  is  not  her 
way.  She  merely  smiled  enigmatically, 
then  went  out  in  the  back  yard  and  cast 
her  eye  judicially  over  an  abandoned 
chicken  house,  a  long,  rambling  affair. 
"It  will  do  nicely,"  she  murmured. 
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Five  days  later  the  building  stood  on 
a  more  commanding  site  overlooking  the 
miniature  lake.  Freshly  painted,  and 
with  a  newly  laid  and  still  moist  waxed 
floor,  —  a  rehabilitated  "Villa  Poulet." 
The  young  people  came  in  due  time,  and 
danced  by  the  light  of  the  moon  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  Victrola. '  When  not 
in  use  as  a  dancing  pavilion,  "Villa 
Poulet"  provides  excellent  quarters  for 
the  chauffeurs  of  motorists,  several  cots 
being  brought  into  requisition  for  the 
purpose  at  a  m.oment's  notice. 

Miss  Jefferson's  most  pretentious  ar- 
chitectural feat  was  the  turning  of  a 
seventy-five-year-old  barninto  a  dwelling 
place.  That  the  building  had  originally 
been  built  for  a  house  was  indicated  by 
the  stone  foundation,  which  according 
to  Miss  Jefferson's  keen  judgment  war- 
ranted her  undertaking.  A  living  porch 
in  front,  a  kitchen  and  bathroom  at  the 
rear  changed  the  barn  into  a  sloping 
roofed  dwelling.  The  20  x  20  living 
room  has  a  fireplace  built  of  cobblestones 
picked  up  on  the  place.  The  inscription 
on  the  hearthstone  reads : 

'The  smaller  the  house, 
The  greater  the  peace." 


A  chamber  of  corresponding  size  above 
the  living  room  has  dormer  windows  on 
four  sides,  thus  affording  perfect  ven- 
tilation. There  are  long  poles  with 
curtains  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  divide  the  chamber  into  four  separate 
bedrooms,  if  desired.  There  is  an  attic 
arrangement  for  trunks  in  the  rear. 
The  remodelling  was  done  at  a  total 
expenditure  of  $600  including  the  plumb- 
ing and  electric  wiring.  "Maesidea" 
(Mae's  Idea),  as  it  was  straightway 
christened  by  an  admiring  brother,  who 
at  first  scoffed  at  the  suggestion,  rents 
for  $25  a  month  the  year  round. 

Still  another  unique  idea  was  the 
creation  of  the  lake  with  an  island  in  the 
center.  When  Miss  Jefferson  first  began 
the  reclamation  of  her  farm,  she  was 
much  annoyed  at  the  sight  of  what  had 
evidently  been  a  combination  pasture, 
duck  pond  and  pig  wallow.  It  was  haJf 
filled  with  m.ud,  and  was  surrounded  by 
a  tumbled  down  fence.  With  her  con- 
structive eyes,  she  immediately  pictured 
the  lake  as  it  appears  today,  a  thing  of 
beauty  and  a  joy  to  all  who  comie  to 
Bird  House  Inn. 

Miss  Jefferson  had  previously  recon- 
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noitered  the  pig  wallow,  and  she  already 
knew  that  back  of  the  clump  of  willows 
flowed  Silver  Brook,  but  not  until  after- 
wards did  she  discover  that  in  addition  to 
the  brook  there  were  hidden  springs  only 
awaiting  an  opportunity  to  bubble  forth 
and  feed  the  prospective  lake.  First  of 
all,  the  "wallow"  was  still  further  exca- 
vated, and  the  earth  thrown  up  around 
the  willows,  thus  forming  an  island. 
Meantime,  Silver  Brook,  delighted  to 
serve  so  worthy  a  cause,  began  to  flow 
into  the  new  channel.  The  hidden 
springs  released  by  the  excavation,  began 
to  bubble  forth  joyously,  eager  to  do 
their  part.  In  due  time  a  miniature  foot 
bridge  was  built  over  the  lake,  connect- 
ing the  mainland  with  the  island.  Rustic 
seats  around  the  willows  afford  a  quiet 
trysting  place  for  Bird  House  Inn  guests. 
A  wellhouse  over  one  of  the  springs 
has  an  old  oaken  bucket  swinging  from 
its  main  beam,  and  crystal  clear  water 
offers  its  refreshment  to  the  wayfarer. 
The  wellhouse  is  covered  with  honey- 
suckle, and  within  this  leafy  retreat  a 
robin  builds  her  nest  each  year  with  utter 
disregard  of  those  who  come  and  go, 
evidently  counting  all  as  her  friends. 


Associated  with  Miss  Jefferson  in  her 
unique  venture  are  two  other  young 
women.  Miss  Emily  Grace  Kay,  a  prom- 
inent musician  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  who 
styles  herself  a  "Professional  Boarder"  at 
the  Inn,  and  an  exceedingly  clever  young 
Domestic  Science  Person,  a  miniature 
edition  of  the  original  Dolly  Varden. 

Miss  Kay  is  responsible  for  all  the 
motorists'  signs  seen  along  highway  and 
byway  on  the  Western  Pike,  the  Dixie 
Highway  and  the  Chicago  and  Detroit 
Road.  Not  satisfied  with  having  sten- 
ciled these  signs  with  her  own  fingers, 
she  did  not  count  her  task  completed 
until  she  had  nailed  every  sign  in  place 
on  telephone  pole  or  fence.  Her  deft 
fingers,  too,  are  responsible  for  the  sten- 
ciled oilcloth  table  covers  used  on  the 
porches. 

But  both  the  Misses  Jefferson  and 
Kay  feel  themselves  of  but  little  import- 
ance beside  the  diminutive  Domestic 
Science  Person  who  is  in  no  wise  non- 
plussed when  unexpected  guests  arrive 
to  the  number  of  fourteen  or  so,  and  who 
in  less  than  an  hour  later  is  serving  the 
dinner  she  has  cooked  since  the  last 
' '  Honk ! "    of  the  car  died  away. 
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"She  was  warranted,"  laughs  Miss 
Jefferson,  "and  she  lives  up  to  it.  They 
told  me  she  could  execute  a  fowl  without 
fainting,  build  a  fire  that  would  continue 
to  burn,  and  broil  a  chicken  while  the 
tea-kettle  was  boiling!  She  can  do  all 
this  and  more!" 

There  is  a  ripple  of  merry  laughter 
that  reminds  one  of  Silver  Brook,  and 
the  small  Domestic  Science  Person 
appears  in  the  doorway  looking  like  the 
original  Dolly  Varden.  She  is  wheeling 
the  tea-wagon  to  the  front  porch,  and  a 
second  later  the  muffin-stand. 

Guests  have  stopped  for  afternoon 
tea,  and  the  High  Priestess  of  the  tea  urn 
is  serving  both  hot  and  iced  tea  with  all 
their  accompaniments  of  lemon,  mint, 
cloves,  ginger  and  peppermints,  mean- 
time passing  delectable  sandwiches  and 


cake  of  Bird  House  Inn's  own  brand. 
"Ninety-percent  profit  on  each  twenty- 
five  cent  tea  service"  frankly  admits 
Miss  Jefferson.  "The  sandwiches  are 
made  from  left-over  chicken  and  salads, 
and  we  candy  our  own  ginger  and  orange 
peel.  As  to  our  dinners,  we  specialize 
on  the  same  one  daily,  and  can  tell  to  a 
biscuit  just  how  many  will  be  consumed. 
One  dollar  for  dinner,  one  dollar  for  a 
bed  with  accommodations  for  a  car,  and 
one  dollar  for  breakfast  is  not  considered 
an  exorbitant  charge.  In  fact,  our 
guests  tell  us  that  we  do  not  ask  enough 
for  what  we  give.  We  average  200 
guests  a  month,  though  thrice  that  num- 
ber could  be  entertained  if  we  had  ac- 
commodations for  them.  Another 
year — who  knows?"  And  Miss  Jefferson 
waves  her  hands  comprehensively. 


A  New  Year  Luncheon 

By  Helen  Forrest 


EVELYN  has  asked  me  to  run 
into  town  Friday  for  dinner, 
the  theatre  and  all  night  with 
her,"  said  Bess  Leighton  to  her  mother, 
looking  up  from  a  letter  the  postman 
had  just  given  her. 

"That's  very  mce,"  answered  Mrs. 
Leighton,  "you've  been  home  very 
steadily  of  late.  What  will  you  wear, 
Bess?  I  think  we  must  finish  your  new 
pink  dress  for  this  festive  occasion." 

"Oh,  but  I'm  not  going,"  declared 
Bess  soberly,  "I  am  already  indebted  to 
ever  so  many  of  the  girls  for  some  invi- 
tation I  have  accepted.  It  was  all 
right  when  I  could  make  a  return,  but  all 
entertaining  is  give  and  take  and  I  shall 
not  accept  when  I  cannot  give." 

Her  mother  looked  steadily  into  the 
flushed  young  face  before  her, ' '  and  why, ' ' 
she  asked,  "can  you  no  longer  give? 
Do  you  trust  your  friends  so  little  that 


you     cannot     welcome     them     to     our 
changed  conditions?" 

"Oh,  mother!"  Bess  spoke  impet- 
uously, "you  know  I  love  Grandfather's 
old  home.  I  think  it  was  the  most 
wonderful  thing  in  the  world  that  it 
should  have  come  to  us  when  Father's 
health  and  his  business  both  failed,  but, 
mother,  how  could  I  ask  the  girls  to 
come  an  hour  and  a  half  out  of  New  York 
to  this  really  country  place  which  isn't 
even  a  smart  suburb,  to  follow  this 
country  street.  Then  there  is  only  old 
Katie  to  help  us  if  we  tried  to  serve 
dinner  or  lunch  for  them.  Who  knows 
if  they  would  even  appreciate  this  dear 
old  house!" 

"My  little  girl,"  her  mother  spoke 
earnestly,  "you  must  not  let  go  these 
school  friends,  warm-hearted,  genuine 
girls  in  spite  of  the  so-called  society  life 
which  Evelyn  and  some  of  them  lead. 
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The  mere  fact  that  you  no  longer  have 
your  city  home,  and  that  this  old  place 
of  Grandfather's  now  shelters  you,  does 
not  change  you.  Welcome  the  girls  to 
your  new  home,  you,  too,  have  something 
to  give  and  you  need  not  fear  to  accept 
what  these  friends  offer  you." 

Encouraged  and  half  persuaded,  Bess 
accepted  the  tempting  invitation  from 
Evelyn,  the  pink  dress  was  brought  out, 
and  over  their  busy  needles  the  mother 
and  daughter  discussed  the  possibilities 
for  entertaining. 

It  being  early  in  December,  Bess  and 
her  mother  decided  that  their  house- 
warming,  so  to  speak,  should  occur  at 
New  Year,  the  guests  being  given  long 
warning  to  insure  their  acceptance. 
The  six  dearest  friends,  who  had  so 
persistently  dragged  Bess  from  her  rural 
obscurity  back  to  familiar  and  beloved 
New  York,  were  to  be  the  first  guests 
in  the  new-old  home. 

Following  the  joyous  acceptance  of 
the  six  girls,  came  busy  hours  of  planning 
and  preparation.  Advised  by  Mrs. 
Leighton,  Bess  agreed  that  the  charm 
of  the  old  home  lay  in  its  individuality 
and  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
give  it  a  city  atmosphere.  The  girls 
were  to  know  the  house  in  its  old-time 
aspect,  only  brightened  and  cheered  by 
Christmas  greens  and  many  open  fires. 
That  they  might  better  become  ac- 
quainted with  each  of  the  four  square 
rooms  of  the  lower  floor  of  the  big  old 
house  whose  two  parlors,  sitting  room 
and  dining  room  with  the  kitchen,  all 
seemed  surely  built  for  hospitality,  wise 
Mrs.  Leighton  evolved  an  original  plan. 
Her  scheme  greatly  favored  honest 
Katie,  a  good,  plain  cook  with  small 
experience  in  serving,  and  likewise  made 
the  preparations  much  easier  for  herself 
and  Bess. 

New  Year's  Day  saw  a  bevy  of  smartly 
dressed  girls  alight  from  the  train  at  the 
little  station,  cheeks  rosy  and  eyes  bright 
from  their  brief  walk  in  the  country  air. 
Over  the  front  door  hung  a  bunch  of 
mistletoe,  and  under  it  Bess  kissed  each 


guest  saying,  **  Welcome,  welcome  to  my 
new  home!" 

Gay  little  Evelyn,  the  first  of  the 
merry  group  to  enter,  stopped  spell- 
bound at  sight  of  the  wide,  fire-lit  spaces. 

"Why  Betty,"  she  exclaimed,  when 
she  had  her  breath,  "you  lucky  girl!" 

"Hurry  up  stairs,  girls,  and  get  your 
things  off,"  urged  Mrs.  Leighton,  "this 
is  a  country  luncheon  and  we'll  make 
ourselves  comfortable."  A  few  minutes 
later  she  ushered  them  into  the  front 
parlor,  warmed  by  a  Franklin  stove  at 
one  end  and  a  fire  place  at  the  other. 
Old-fashioned  landscape  paper  covered 
the  walls,  a  family  portrait  or  two 
regarded  the  guests  benignly,  dark 
Brussels  carpet  covered  the  floor  and 
made  a  background  for  Mrs.  Leighton's 
treasured  Persian  rugs.  Looking  away 
from  the  heavy  old  furniture,  the  de- 
lighted girls  saw  a  mahogany  table  and 
eight  high-backed  chairs,  the  table 
covered  with  linen  doilies,  and  here 
appeared  the  first  installment  of  the 
feast,  grape  fruit  surmounted  by  maras- 
chino cherries.  Little  place  cards  in- 
dicated their  seats,  a  big  bunch  of  real 
country  berries  were  in  the  center.  On 
each  card  Bess  had  written  a  New  Year 
jingle  and  these  were  read  to  the  gay  1 
audience  amid  much  applause. 

"A  blessing  on  the  New  Year  day, 
That  brought  you  out  this  snowy  way." 

"Do  keep  on  coming  to  my  house, 
Though  I've  become  a  country  mouse." 

'This  simple  life  is  not  so  bad 
With  here  and  there  a  country  lad." 

"Since  we've  begun  the  New  Year  right 
Let's  all  keep  in  each  other's  sight." 

"The  New  Year  points  an  eager  hand 
To  Grandpa's  house  and  Grandpa's  land. 

"Pile  on  the  wood,  the  air  is  chill, 
We'll  eat  our  New  Year  luncheon  still." 

"I  got  that  last  idea  from  an  old 
English  verse,"  explained  Bess  honestly, 
"I  feel  it  but  fair  to  say." 

When  the  grape  fruit  was  finished, 
Bess  led  the  way  into  the  back  parlor, 
her  mystified  guests  following  on,  and 
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swung  open  the  folding  doors  which  had 
been  carefully  closed. 

Here,  too,  was  firelight  reflected  in  the 
brass  candlesticks  on  the  mantel;  a 
cabinet  in  the  corner  held  carved  toys 
brought  from  distant  lands  by  a  sea- 
faring uncle.  A  table  held  the  center  of 
the  room,  steaming  bouillon  waited 
them  on  an  improvised  holiday  luncheon 
set  of  crepe  paper,  in  a  poinsettia  design. 

"Come  while  everything  is  hot,  girls, 
and  explore  later,"  called  Bess,  and  her 
guests  slipped  informally  into  the  horse- 
hair covered  chairs. 

"And  now  for  the  country  dining 
room  and  a  country  menu,"  said  Mrs. 
Leighton  when  the  bouillon  with  its 
attendant  saltines  and  olives,  had  been 
appropriated. 

The  big  square  dining-room  blazed 
with  sunshine;  a  coal  fire  shone  in  the 
corner,  rows  of  red-blossomed  geraniums 
flanked  the  windows  and  on  the  table 
stood  an  old-fashioned  holiday  meal,  a 
big  stuffed  turkey  with  vegetables, 
cranberry  jelly,  pickles  and  celery. 

"I  never  saw  anything  so  tempting," 
exclaimed  one  of  the  girls,  "and  such 
lots  of  everything;  the  sight  of  that 
whole  turkey  makes  me  positively 
ravenous." 

They  sat  long  around  the  well-laden 
table,  enjoying  the  country  food,  looking 
with  interest  at  home-grown  vegetables 
which  had  never  seen  a  market  and 
admiring  the  center  piece  of  red  and 
yellow  apples  from  the  near-by  orchard, 
whose  bare  branches  were  now  snow- 
laden.  Mrs.  Leighton  told  them  of 
family  gatherings  in  this  same  room 
when  uncles,  aunts  and  cousins  had 
crowded  this  long  table  while  she  and 
the  other  children  sat  at  a  little  table  in 
the  corner. 

"Another  move,  girls,"  said  Bess, 
and  the  merry  company  rose  to  their 
feet  with  bright  anticipations  of  another 
surprise. 

"I  must  and  will  walk  about  a  moment 
Betty,"  said  one  of  the  girls,  "this  room 
is  the  most  fascinating  of  all  and,  further- 


more, it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  exercise 
a  bit  before  trying  to  eat  any  more." 

The  library  warranted  some  enthu- 
siasm, for  here  town  and  country  had 
blended  happily.  Low  bookcases  held 
old  books  mingled  with  the  Leighton' s 
more  modern  library;  a  Grandfather's 
clock  ticked  in  the  corner,  the  dark 
wood  of  Bess'  grand  piano  tuned  well 
with  the  prevailing  scheme.  The  center 
table,  cleared  of  books  and  magazines, 
held  the  now  familiar  pile  of  plates  and 
—  joy  of  joys  —  two  fragrant,  spicy 
mince  pies! 

"Made  after  my  grandmother's  own 
rule,"  said  Mrs.  Leighton.  "And  the 
best  ever,"  chorused  the  girls. 

"The  last  stop  is  the  fireplace,  my 
dears,"  and  Mrs.  Leighton  took  her 
place  before  the  silver  service  at  the  low 
table  where  dancing  flames  were  sup- 
plementing the  failing  sunlight.  The 
girls  gathered  about  her,  tiny  cups  in 
hand.  They  perched  upon  the  floor, 
on  chair  arms  or  stray  hassocks  —  a 
contented  group.  Their  soft  voices  min- 
gled in  plans  for  the  New  Year  and  in 
praise  for  their  country  day. 

"This  wasn't  a  luncheon,  it  was  a 
dinner,  Bess!" 

"It's  the  nicest  affair  I  ever  attended, 
— a  progressive  function  served  through 
this  fascinating  house!" 

"Send  for  me  soon  again,  Betty,  and 
save  me  the  shame  of  inviting  myself." 

"The  lovely  part  is,  that  we  have 
found  out  how  near  by  you  are." 

"It's  the  nicest  house  I  ever  saw!" 

In  the  early  twilight  Bess  walked 
home  alone  from  the  little  station  where 
she  had  waved  a  last  good-bye  to  her 
departing  guests.  Grandfather's  house 
was  cheery  with  lights;  a  home  now, 
not  just  a  refuge.  Impetuously  she 
threw  her  arms  around  her  mother,  who 
met  her  at  the  door. 

"They  loved  our  New  Year  luncheon 
and  the  house!"  she  cried,  "every  bit 
of  it!  They're  crazy  to  come  again, 
and,  mother,  but  for  you  I  should  have 
lost  them  all  out  of  my  life." 


Belgium  and  the  Food  Question 

By  Roy  Temple  House 

Late  Member  of  the  American  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium. 


IT  happened  that  at  the  time  when  a 
group  of  us  entered  Belgium,  there 
were  heavy  movements  of  troops 
across  German  territory,  necessitating 
the  closing  of  the  frontier  to  the  Com- 
mission autos  which  are  ordinarily 
allowed  free  passage  between  Holland 
and  Belgium.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  necessary  for  us  to  take 
the  Dutch  train  to  the  frontier,  and  the 
Belgian  train,  —  or  more  strictly  the 
German  train,  since  the  Belgian  railroads 
are  now  entirely  in  German  hands,  — 
from  the  frontier  to  Brussels.  In  peace 
times  a  through  train  makes  the  run 
from  Rotterdam  to  Brussels  in  three  or 
four  hours ;  in  these  troubled  days  hearts 
beat  fast  but  trains  run  slowly,  and  it 
took  us  all  day  to  reach  the  stricken  cap- 
ital. At  Antwerp  they  unloaded  us  and 
left  us  for  two  hours  in  the  third-class 
waiting-room,  although  we  had  second- 
class  tickets.  We  had  had  nothing  to 
eat  since  morning,  and  negotiations 
with  the  waitress,  which  were  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  she  could  speak 
neither  French  nor  German  and  none  of 
us  knew  a  word  of  Flemish,  finally 
resulted  in  the  arrival  of  five  portions  of 
heavy  brown  bread  and  ham  sausage, 
with  coffee  and  sugar.  The  bread  was 
the  Commission's  " eighty-two  per  cent," 
with  a  portion  of  maize  mixed  with  the 
wheat;  the  sausage  was  painfully  thin; 
the  sugar  for  the  coffee,  a  coarse  beet- 
sugar,  came  on  in  tiny  plates,  like  indi- 
vidual butter-dishes.  Being  beet-sugar 
there  was  scarcely  enough  to  affect  the 
flavor  of  the  coffee.  Some  one  called 
for  more;  the  maiden,  in  determined 
pantomine,  refused  to  bring  another 
grain.  The  aggrieved  American  went  to 
the  man  at  the  counter  and  complained. 
"My  dear  sir,"  said  that  functionary, 
"you  forget  that  you  are  in  starving 


Belgium.  We  are  not  allowed  to  serve 
more  than  one  helping  of  sugar  to  a 
guest,  at  any  price.  We  must  conserve 
the  country's  supplies."  It  was  not  the 
last  time  certain  Americans  in  Belgium 
lacked  sugar.  The  shop-windows  in 
Brussels  are  lined  with  cakes  and  pastry 
which  are  veritable  apples  of  Sodom  for 
want  of  sweetness. 

Belgium  is  the  most  thickly-populated 
country  of  Europe,  her  agricultural 
resources  are  extremely  limited,  and 
thousands  of  her  people  would  probably 
have  starved,  if  Herbert  C.  Hoover, 
placed  in  charge  of  the  American  Com- 
mission for  Relief,  which  was  organized 
soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  war,  had 
not  secured  the  permission  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  to  import  certain  nec- 
essary food-supplies.  This  permission 
was  not  obtained  without  heroic  effort. 
"You  are  asking  us  to  allow  you  to  feed 
our  enemies,"  the  English  told  Hoover, 
"for  feeding  the  Belgians  is  indirectly 
feeding  Germany."  "I  am  asking  per- 
mission to  keep  life  in  the  brave  little 
nation  that  saved  you  from  defeat," 
said  Hoover.  "You  English  certainly 
do  not  propose  to  repay  them  for  what 
they  did  for  you  by  letting  them  starve." 
And  be  it  said  to  the  eternal  credit  of 
England,  she  consented  to  Mr.  Hoover's 
plan,  although  there  had  been  a  certain 
elem.ent  of  justice  in  her  objection.  The 
consent  of  Germany  was  more  easily 
obtained;  but  ever  since  the  victualling 
of  Belgium  began,  there  have  been  a 
thousand  difficulties  and  a  thousand 
objections,  now  from  London,  now  from 
Berlin,  whose  adjustment  has  made 
Mr.  Hoover's  life  a  burden,  and  which 
would  probably  long  ago  have  disheart- 
ened a  man  of  ordinary  resourcefulness 
and  ordinary  patience. 

The  Commission  imports  only  a  lim- 
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ited  number  and  amount  of  commodities, 
on  the  basis  of  explicit  agreements  with 
the  EngHsh  government.  These  com- 
modities are  grain  from  North  and  South 
America,  which  is  ground  into  flour  of 
uniform  fineness  in  Belgian  mills  under 
Commission  supervision,  and  baked  into 
bread  by  Belgian  bakers,  to  be'  sold  at  a 
uniform  price  fixed  by  the  Commission; 
lard  and  bacon;  rice,  peas  and  beans; 
and  occasionally  a  little  more;  but  the 
list  is  a  drearily  short  one  at  best .  There 
are  forty  Americans  in  Belgium,  sta- 
tioned at  the  provincial  capitals  to  see 
that  these  supplies  are  properly  distri- 
buted to  the  Belgian  population,  and 
that  they  are  not  distributed  to  the_ 
occupying  Germ.ans.  The  instant  Eng- 
land conceives  the  suspicion  that  a  cer- 
tain commodity  is  reaching  the  Germans, 
directly  or  indirectly,  she  withdraws 
permission  for  the  importation  of  that 
commodity.  Thus,  when  she  learned 
that  a  German  decree  had  confiscated 
all  wool  in  Belgian  territor}^  the  Com- 
mission was  at  once  prohibited  from 
importing  clothing.  But  it  must  be  said 
in  general  that  the  Germans  are  scrupu- 
lously faithful  in  holding  to  their  agree- 
ment that  Commission  supplies  shall  go 
exclusively  to  the  Belgians,  and  that 
England's  confidence,  not  only,  in  Mr. 
Hoover's  disinterested  fairness  but  in 
the  workableness  of  his  plan,  has  been 
amply  justified. 

There  are  a  thousand  detail  difiiculties 
in  the  way  of  carrying  on  the  distribution 
so  as  to  satisfy  both  England  and  Ger- 
many. For  instance,  only  inhabitants 
of  the  country  are  to  be  fed;  agreed. 
But  who  are  inhabitants  of  the  country? 
What  shall  we  do  with  the  Germans,  — 
and  there  are  thousands  of  them,  —  who 
have  made  their  home  in  Belgium  for 
years?  Their  interests  are  in  Belgium, 
they  have  helped  to  make  the  country, — 
shall  they  be  left  to  starve  because  they 
happen  to  be  of  the  same  blood  as  the 
occupying  army?  And  if  long  residence 
in  Belgium  is  accepted  as  a  claim  to  a 
share  of  the  Commission's  supplies,  just 


how  long  must  this  residence  have  been? 
This  particular  question  was  finally 
settled  by  an  agreement  that  bo7m  fide 
residence  in  Belgium  before  August,  19 14, 
entitles  the  resident  to  a  bread-card  no 
matter  what  his  nationality;  but  this 
question  is  only  one  of  many  which  have 
troubled  the  sleep  of  the  Americans  for 
two  years. 

The  food  crosses  the  Atlantic  in  what- 
ever bottoms  the  Commission  can  lay 
hold  of,  - —  and  ships  have  been  increas- 
ingly hard  to  secure.  More  than  one 
Commission  boat  has  struck  a  mine  in 
the  Channel.  If  the  cargo  reaches  Rot- 
terdam in  safety,  it  is  transferred  to  a 
Commission  lighter,  after  which  it  makes 
its  way  up  one  of  the  Dutch-Belgian 
canals  to  a  destination  in  Belgium  or  even 
in  the  part  of  Northern  France  which 
is  occupied  by  the  Germans,  and  which 
is  handled  by  the  Commission  almost 
exactly  as  Belgium  is  handled.  These 
canal-boats,  which  are  manned  by  Bel- 
gian lightermen,  need  careful  watching, 
for  their  cargo  has  been  known  to  dim- 
inish unaccountably  on  the  in-voyage, 
and  the  out-bound  trip  has  been  made 
with  human  freight  of  the  masculine 
gender  and  of  military  age.  There  is  a 
story  that  a  lighter  which  came  up  from 
the  south  with  papers  showing  five  on 
board ,  including  the  skipper's  wife,  under- 
took to  pass  the  border  with  a  crew  of 
six;  and  though  one  of  the  party  was 
manifestly  a  very  recent  arrival,  the 
boat  was  held  till  instructions  came  from 
German  headquarters  in  Brussels  that  a 
new-born  baby  might  be  allowed  to  go 
out  of  the  country  even  though  he  could 
show  neither  pass-port  nor  identity- 
card. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Belgium  is  dependent  on  charity 
and  receives  the  Commission's  supplies 
gratis.  The  remaining  two-thirds  pay 
a  fair  price  for  what  the}^  receive,  and 
the  modest  profit  on  this  part  of  the 
enterprise  pays  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
charity;  which  is  fortunate,  since  gifts  to 
the  Commission  are  less  generous  than 
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they  were  when  the  work  was  still  young. 
The  existence  of  the  Commission  is  a 
godsend  even  to  the  part  of  the  popula- 
tion which  still  has  money,  for  it  would 
otherwise  be  impossible  to  secure  suffi- 
cient food  at  any  price,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  moderate  rates  charged  by  the  Com- 
mission. Bread  is  cheaper  in  Brussels 
than  in  Holland,  England  or  Germany. 
There  is  probably  less  suffering  in  Bel- 
gium now  than  in  Germany  or  Austria; 
and  it  is  the  American  Commission  which 
has  made  the  difference. 

Still,  the  Belgian  is  far  from  happy  on 
his  present  diet.  He  has  never  taken  to 
coarse  breads  as  kindly  as  the  German, 
and  the  "eighty-two  per  cent"  troubles 
him.  He  is  used  to  a  highly-refined 
flour,  and  brown  bread  is  hard  on  his 
stomach,  —  or  he  thinks  it  is,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing.  He  often 
has  a  very  real  cause  of  grievance  in  the 
soggy  condition  of  the  bread.  Bakers 
are  constantly  being  haled  before  the 
Commission  for  furnishing  poorly-baked 
bread,  and  universally  represent  that 
they  cannot  dry  their  bread  out  properly 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  it  up  to  the 
standard  of  weight  which  the  Commis- 
sion exacts.  White  flour  can  be  ob- 
tained only  on  a  doctor's  certificate, 
except  by  the  pastry-bakers,  who  are  a 
distinct  class  from  the  bread-bakers,  and 
many  of  whom  are  growing  rich  from  the 
horrible  prices  which  they  extort  from 
the  sugar-starved  population. 

The  American  Commission  has  con- 
ducted a  campaign  of  education  as  well 
as  a  charity  and  a  great  mercantile  enter- 
prise. For  six  months  Horace  Fletcher 
beamed  on  Brussels  as  a  volunteer  mem- 
ber; and  several  valuable  recipe-books 
have  been  issued  through  the  good  offices 
of  the  Commission  and  its  Belgian  part- 
ner, the  "Comite  National  de  Secours  et 
d' Alimentation."  Indian  corn,  which 
used  to  be  sold  in  western  Europe  at  the 
apothecary  shop  and  by  the  ounce,  is 
coming  into  its  own  as  an  inexpensive, 
palatable  and  nutritious  food.  "Pork- 
and-beans," — a  phrase  which  the  inhabi- 


tants pronounce  in  one  word,  with  as 
little  sense  of  its  real  meaning  as  we  have 
for  the  real  Indian  force  of  the  word 
succotash,  —  have  been  admitted  in  cans 
at  one  time  and  another,  and  though 
American  beans  are  totally  different  in 
flavor  from  the  native  haricots,  the 
inhabitants  have  eaten  them  and  given 
God  thanks.  For  a  year  or  more 
Brussels  had  an  "American  store,"  —  in 
the  same  building  with  the  Commission's 
offices,  —  where  a  variety  of  American 
canned  products  were  to  be  had  for  a 
fraction  of  what  native  canned  goods 
cost  in  the  regular  stores.  Many  a  time 
I  have  seen  hundreds  of  patient  citizens, 
from  every  rank  of  society,  standing 
hours  in  line  for  a  ten-cent  can  of  pump- 
kin or  tomatoes.  But  the  store  was  not 
well  managed,  and  was  finally  abandoned. 
As  for  native  products,  they  are  grow- 
ing scarcer  and  scarcer,  and  only  mil- 
lionaires can  afford  them.  Meat  costs 
dollars  a  pound.  The  leading  restaurant 
in  Brussels  furnishes  noon  lunch  to  the 
members  of  the  Commission  in  the 
Commission  building,  and  the  head- 
waiter  quarrels  with  the  Americans  if 
they  undertake  to  appropriate  a  second 
slice  of  the  roast.  A  confectioner  who 
had,  as  it  happened,  bought  several 
thousand  pounds  of  sweet  chocolate 
just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
held  it  several  months  and  sold  it  at  a 
profit  of  five  hundred  per  cent.  The 
cost  of  living  has  been  multiplied  in- 
stead of  added,  and  this  increase  has 
fallen  most  heavily  upon  the  self-re- 
specting middle  classes,  who  were  ac- 
customed to  living  well  but  had  little 
or  no  margin  of  savings.  The  pro- 
letariat is  thriving  under  the  present 
regime.  It  is  said  that  the  infant 
mortality  of  Brussels  is  lower  than  in 
peace  times,  because  the  slum  children, 
at  least,  are  better  and  raore  intelli- 
gently nourished.  But  the  families  of 
school-teachers,  artists,  educated  pro- 
fessional men,  who  have  been  left  penni- 
less by  the  cataclysm,  are  suffering  hor- 
ribly,   in    body    and    in    spirit.     To    a 
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greater  extent  than  is  generally  known, 
perhaps,  prosperous  Belgium  herself  has 
taken  care  of  indigent  Belgium.  A  deli- 
cate charity  is  the  "  Assistance  Discrete," 
whose  recipients,  men  and  women  of 
refinement  and  education,  receive  their 
dole  by  number  and  not  by  name;  and 
a  widely-sold  medal  bears  the  legend, 
"  Donne  et  tais-toi  "  — "  Give,  and  say 
nothing." 

But  there  are  many  much-needed 
supplies  which  money  will  not  buy  in 
Belgium.  The  Belgians  are  almost  as 
dependent  on  potatoes  as  the  Irish 
themselves,  and  as  their  native  crop  is 
normally  large,  the  Commission  has 
never  been  allowed  to  import  potatoes. 
For  governmental  purposes  the  part  of 
Belgium  and  Northern  France  which  is 
held  by  the  Germans  has  been  divided 
into  several  distinct  districts,  and  the 
transfer  of  commodities  from  one  to 
another  is  a  difficult  matter.  So  it 
came  about  this  spring  that  while 
potatoes  were  going  to  waste  in  the 
West,  Brussels  had  none.  Brussels 
without  potatoes  is  like  Naples  without 
spaghetti,  and  the  city  was  dangerously 
near  a  potato-riot. 


Many  Belgians,  as  well  no  doubt  as 
many  residents  of  the  other  belligerent 
countries,  are  finding  their  compulsory 
dieting  a  blessing  in  disguise.  A  rich 
notary  of  Louvain  tells  of  himself  that, 
when  the  Germans  took  possession  of 
that  city,  they  carried  him  off  and  kept 
him  prisoner  in  Western  Germany  for 
three  months.  Used  as  he  was  to  deli- 
cately prepared  foods,  he  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  eat  the  stuff  his  captors  set 
before  him;  and  even  after  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  his  repugnance  in 
some  measure,  his  allowance  was  so 
small  that  he  fully  expected  to  starve. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  knew  the 
pangs  of  real  hunger;  but  hunger  does 
not  kill,  and  when  he  was  finally  re- 
leased and  shipped  home,  he  discovered 
that  he  was  not  only  still  alive,  but  much 
more  healthily  alive  than  before.  He 
had  gone  into  Germany  a  dyspeptic. 
Now  he  was  able  to  digest  sole-leather, 
and  he  felt  the  purely  physical  joy  of 
living  as  he  had  not  known  it  since 
childhood.  There  are  some  phases  of  the 
Great  War  which  are  not  wholly  de- 
pressing. Its  vicissitudes  and  horrors 
can  never  be  described. 


The  Forest  Elves 

The  forest  elves  are  sounding 
Their  wildwood  harps  of  gold. 
O'er  hill  and  dale  resounding 
Rings  out  the  measure  bold. 
In  every  leafy  hollow 
The  fairy  revellers  meet. 
But  —  woe  to  those  who  follow 
The  dance  of  elfin  feet! 


The  firefly  lights  are  glancing 
All  down  the  shadowed  way, 
To  light  them  to  their  dancing, 
While  the  elfin  harpers  play. 
O,  hark!  the  haunting  measure 
Comes  lilting  up  the  glen! 
But  —  'ware  the  alluring  pleasure, 
Seek  not  the  fairy  men! 

Christine  Kerr  Davis. 
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By  Mary  D.  Chambers 

Atithor  of  ''''Principles  of  Food  Preparation'''' 


v.— The  Lesson,  Continued. 
The   Art  of   Questioning 

SOMEBODY  has  said  that  the  art 
of  teaching  is  the  art  of  question- 
ing, that  "we  question  things  into 
our  pupils,  and  then  we  question  them 
out  of  them."  Badly  framed  questions 
will  unfailingly  quench  knowledge  —  a 
mode  of  "questioning  out"  not  meant 
by  the  one  who  framed  the  aphorism. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  lesson  m.ore 
time  and  thought  should  be  given  to 
careful  selection  and  wording  of  the 
questions  than  to  almost  anything  else. 
Perhaps  the  first  thing  to  remember  is 
that  the  questions  should  be  attractive, 
should  arouse  interest  in  the  class,  should 
vivify  and  brighten  up  and  stimulate  as 
much  as  a  good  game  —  they  should  be 
as  interesting  to  the  child  as  any  other 
phase  of  the  lesson.  To  this  end  the 
teacher  should  constantly  vary  her 
method  of  putting  them,  should  guard 
against  getting  into  ruts  in  the  form  of 
her  queries,  should  introduce  the  unex- 
pected, the  surprise,  once  in  a  while,  or 
she  might  sometimes  sugar-coat  a  ques- 
tion in  a  brief  anecdote  or  story.  About 
this  I  shall  have  more  to  say  another  day. 

A  question  should,  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  appeal  to  the  understanding  rather 
than  to  the  memory.  For  instance: 
"Nam.e  the  nutrient  food  principles  and 
give  their  uses  in  the  body, "  is  a  mechan- 
ical and  uninteresting  question,  which 
could  be  answered  from  memory  and  in 
a  m.echanical  and  superficial  way.  But 
if  fram.ed  in  some  such  way  as:  "What 
food  principle  do  yon  need  more  of  in 
proportion  to  your  weight  than  I  need?' 
addressed  to  one  of  your  twelve-year-olds 
will  come  as  a  surprise,  will  be  full  of 
interest,  will  instantly  appeal  to  the 
understanding,  and  will  be  a  more  real 


test    of    the    child's    knowledge    of   the 
nutrients  and  their  function. 

A  question  should  never  give  too 
much  information,  it  should  rather  be 
delightfully  mysterious.  I  have  heard  a 
teacher  say:  "A  perfect  food  is  one 
which  contains  the  five  food  principles 
in  good  proportion  to  sustain  life  and 
growth.  Name  some  perfect  food." 
I  have  heard  another  say :  "What  makes 
the  bones  of  the  little  calf  grow  stronger 
and  firmer  every  week?  What  builds 
up  his  muscles  and  gives  him  energy  to 
jump  about  the  pasture?  What  other 
young  animals  get  energy  and  develop 
growth  of  bone  and  muscle  from  some' 
one  food  alone?  What  would  you  call 
a  food  that  is  able  to  do  all  this?" 

A  question  should  not  be  so  worded 
that  it  can  be  answered  merely  by  "Yes" 
or  "No,"  or  by  either  one  of  any  two 
words.  For  example:  "Does  sugar 
brown  quicker  than  starch?"  can  be 
answered  by  "Yes"  or  "No,"  and  hints 
at  the  answer  the  teacher  wants. 
"Which  browns  the  quicker,  starch  or 
sugar?"  is  little  better,  for  the  pupil  will 
be  very  likely  to  guess,  the  chances  being 
even  that  her  guess  will  be  right,  and  to 
guess  at  an  answer  rather  than  to  think 
it  out  is  to  pursue  the  line  of  least  resis- 
tance —  the  most  natural  thing  for  child 
or  adult.  "Why  will  your  biscuits  be  a 
better  brown  if  you  brush  over  the  tops 
with  a  mixture  of  sugar  and  water?" 
seems  to  me  a  better  way  to  get  at  the 
generalization. 

There  is  another  kind  of  question 
which  to  my  mind  is  the  worst  of  all, 
this  is  the  so-called  "leading  question." 
This  form  of  query  is  made  use  of  by 
skilful  lawyers  for  the  purpose  of  "lead- 
ing" or  prompting  a  witness  to  say  what 
they  want  him  to  say.  ' '  Is  rice  a  starchy 
food?"  illustrates  this  type  of  question 
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in  the  cooking  class.  It  is  time-saving 
—  also  thought-saving  —  and  is  a  kind 
of  question  I  very  particularly  despise. 
All  it  demands  of  the  pupil  is  passive 
assent. 

I  have  heard  pedagogues  utter  warn- 
ings against  the  elliptical  question,  such 
as:  "The  temperature  of  water  at  the 
simmering  point  is  — ?"  the  student  to 
fill  in  only  the  missing  word.  A  good 
question  should  call  for  a  sentence  in 
reply.  Some  teachers  train  their  stu- 
dents to  incorporate  every  question  in 
the  answer,  thus  producing  a  sentence 
willy-nilly.  "What  is  the  effect  of 
paring  potatoes  before  cooking?" 
Answer:  "The  effect  of  paring  potatoes, 
before  cooking  is"  etc.  I  like  this 
method  of  answering  in  a  -written  test 
rather  than  cop^^ng  out  each  question 
before  writing  the  answer  as  badly 
trained  students  will  do,  but  orally  the 
unnecessary  repetition,  the  long-drawn- 
outness  of  the  answers  would  bore  me 
to  death.  Probably  this  is  heretical, 
you  must  not  mistake  for  authority 
what  may  be  only  prejudice. 

In  framing  your  questions  try  to  make 
them  brief,  simple  in  language,  very 
clear  and  unambiguous.  One  of  the 
finest  and  most  inspiring  teachers  I  ever 
had,  a  man  of  international  repute, 
had  an  unhappy  habit  of  making  lengthy 
big-worded  questions,  full  of  modifying 
phrases  and  subordinate  clauses,  periodic 
in  structure  and  whole  paragraphs  in 
length.  You  should  see  how  the  vivid 
interest  he  could  enkindle  in  his  class 
during  the  lecture  would  suddenly  be 
quenched,  and  the  sparkle  go  out  of  the 
faces,  when  he  began  his  questions. 
There  was  another  professor  who  could 
tune  us  all  up  at  the  end  of  the  hour  and 
send  us  out  of  class  stimulated  by  his 
happier  method  of  questioning.  This  is 
no  small  gift. 

As  a  general  rule  a  question  is  better 
addressed  to  an  individual  than  to  the 
class,  and  —  likewise  as  a  general  rule  — 
it  is  better  to  put  the  question  first  and 
append  the  pupil's  name  last. 


Questions  should  be  adapted  to  the 
ability  of  the  individual  to  whom  they 
are  addressed  —  but  neither  this  nor  any 
of  the  other  rules  I  have  given  should 
be  slavishly  or  unintelligently  adhered 
to.  I  had  once  a  ver}^  mixed  class,  so 
far  as  training  and  intelligence  went. 
There  were  three  of  four  students  who 
could  eat  up  and  digest  the  difficulties 
of  the  subject  with  splendid  facility. 
I  used  purposely  to  frame  very  hard 
questions  for  them,  they  enjoyed  so 
much  the  use  of  their  brains,  and  were 
so  quick  to  think,  so  ready  with  response 
so  full  of  pleasure  in  conquering  hardness. 
In  the  same  class  were  two  or  three 
back^^ard,  timid,  lovely  girls,  who  were 
very  easily  discouraged.  I  used  to  make 
up  questions  for  them  that  I  knew  they 
could  answer  —  nice  easy  ones  —  and  I 
quite  plumed  myself  on  my  tactfulness 
in  adapting  the  burden  to  the  back.  I 
thought  I  did  it  so  very  skilfulh^  In  a 
heart-to-heart  talk  with  one  of  these 
girls  she  told  me  it  htuniliated  her  alwa^^s 
to  be  given  the  easy  questions.  She 
said  she  knew  she  could  not  answer  the 
difficult  ones,  but  she  did  not  like  to  be 
singled  out  for  nothing  but  eas}^  ones. 
What  blunderers  we  teachers  can  be! 
At  the  same  time  that  I  hurt  the  sensi- 
tive pupils,  I  suppose  I  fostered  pride 
and  vanity  in  the  brilliant  ones. 

Don't  let  your  children  wave  their 
arms  wildly  while  some  girl  is  trying  to 
think  out  an  answer  to  a  question. 
Besides  being  not  at  all  courteous,  the 
time  and  place  for  such  violent  exercises 
is  during  the  gymnasium  period. 

Where  the  point  of  the  question  lies 
in  the  little  "Why?"  tacked  on  at  the 
end,  it  seems  to  lose  force,  and  is  often 
ignored  by  the  pupil.  Thus,  such  a 
question  as:  "Which  did,  the  pared  or 
the  unpared  apple,  bake  the  quicker,  and 
why?"  had  better  be  framed:  "State 
what  you  think  is  the  reason  why  one  of 
the  apples  baked  quicker  than  the 
other." 

In  concluding  this  brief  discussion  of 
the  art  of  questioning,  let  me  emphasize 
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the  point  that  questioning  is  faulty,  if 
there  is  any  personal  consciousness. 
The  student  should  feel  that  the  subject 
is  the  great  thing,  not  the  glib,  self- 
complacent  answer.     The  best  answers 


to  the  best  questions  should  be  con- 
tributions to  the  good  of  the  class,  helps 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  subject  for 
their  benefit — to  stimulate  the  thought 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  pupils. 


The  Birds'  Christmas  Tree 


By  Seymour  See 


IT  was  the  day  after  Christmas  in 
California  but  Christmas  was  not 
over.  No,  indeed!  The  birds  had 
not  had  their  tree  yet,  and  Peter,  the 
mocking  bird,  acted  as  if  he  knew  it. 
He  was  sitting  up  in  the  peach  tree 
watching  the  kitchen  door,  and  calling. 
He  had  a  way  of  giving  his  tail  a  quick 
little  flirt  and  saying,  "Good!  Good"  way 
down  in  his  throat.  It  sounded  like 
"Chug!  Chug!"  Then  some  times  he 
would  call,  "Peter!  Peter!  Hurry,  hurry, 
hurry !"  his  voice  running  right  down  hill. 
This  morning  he  was  saying  it  all,  and  it 
was  so  loud  and  clear  that  Clyde  and 
Ethel  ran  out  to  see  him. 

"Hello,  Peter,"  called  Clyde.  "Are 
you  wishing  us  'Merry  Christmas'  ?" 

"Good!  Good!"  answered  Peter,  flying 
a  little  nearer. 

"All  right,  thank  you !  Same  to  your- 
self!"  laughed  Clyde.  "Here  is  a  bite  of 
meat,  Peter,  and  now  you  skip.  No 
birds  allowed  in  this  yard  for  an  hour." 

"Hurry  and  go,  Peter!"  commanded 
Ethel.** We'll  whistle  when  we  want  you," 
and  she  followed  Clyde  into  the  house. 

In  a  minute,  the  children  came  out 
bringing  with  them  a  big  branch  that 
had  been  cut  off  of  their  Christmas  tree, 
and  they  planted  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
yard. 

"Whew,  it's  big!"  cried  Ethel.  "We'll 
have  to  stand  on  a  box  to  trim  the  top. 
I'm  going  to  get  the  wreaths,"  and  she 
ran  into  the  house  again  for  the  wreaths 
with  the  beautiful  red  berries  that  had 
been  hanging  in  their  windows. 


"Let's  play  that  the  berries  are  can- 
dles," said  Clyde.  "They  are  so  bright 
and  red,  and  there  are  about  a  million  of 
them,  so  we  can  put  them  on  all  the  little 
branches." 

"All  right!  And  we'll  make  swings  of 
the  pop  corn.  The  birds  will  like  that. 
Oh,  there's  Peter  back  again!"  Sure 
enough  there  was  the  mocking  bird  sit- 
ting on  the  fence  watching  them,  and  he 
suddenly  called: 

' '  Peter !  Peter !     Hurry,  hurry,  hurry !" 

"Peter,  you  go  right  away.  It's  no 
fair  watching  us.  This  is  going  to  be  a 
surprise.  Shoo!"  called  Ethel,  shaking 
her  apron  at  him,  but  he  was  not  afraid 
and  only  flew  to  the  peach  tree  where  he 
could  see  them  even  better. 

"Never  mind,  Ethel,  if  he  does  look," 
whispered  Clyde,  "for  he  doesn't  really 
know  whose  tree  this  is.  Now  I  am 
going  to  tie  on  some  of  those  shiny  red 
apples." 

"Here,"  said  mother  coming  out  with 
a  tiny  basket  filled  with  bits  of  meat, 
"here  is  the  turkey  for  the  birds,  and  here 
is  the  salad,"  handing  Ethel  some  lettuce 
and  long  red  peppers,  "We  must  tie 
the  basket  up  in  the  very  top  of  the  tree, 
or  a  certain  little  dog  we  know  will  smell 
the  meat  first  thing  and  eat  it  up  in  three 
bites.  Perhaps  we  shall  have  to  keep 
him  in  the  house  so  that  he  will  know  he 
is  not  invited  to  this  tree." 

"Mother,  do  you  suppose  the  birds 
will  care  if  I  put  the  seeds  in  the  dolls' 
bath  tub?"  asked  Ethel.  "It  won't 
upset,    and   the   baskets   are   so   tippy. 
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Why,  Clyde,  what  are  you  doing  with 
that  baked  potato?" 

**Look?"  he  answered.  "I  made  two 
potato  cups,  and  they  look  as  if  they  were 
filled  with  milk.  I'm  going  to  tie  them 
up  near  the  meat  to  show  the  birds  what 
things  go  together.  What  did  you  get 
that  little  glass  slipper  for?"     - 

"Oh,  you  see,  the  birds  haven't  any 
stockings  to  hang  up  and  the  slipper  is 
the  nearest  thing  I  could  find,"  said 
Ethel.  'Tt  is  for  nuts  and  the  birds  will 
have  to  get  clear  inside  of  it  to  reach 
those  in  the  toe.  Won't  that  be  fun? 
Think  of  birds  wearing  a  shoe !" 

"I  believe  that's  everything,  isn't  it?" 
asked  Clyde  back  to  look  at  the  little 
tree.  "Where  would  you  put  this?" 
and  he  held  up  a  piece  of  paste  board  on 
which  he  had  printed,  BIRDS'  CHRIST- 
MAS TREE. 

"Oh,  higher  it  to  the  top,  and  lower 
the  meat  the  least  bit.  There!  The 
birds  can  read  that  from  the  fence.  And 
isn't  the  tree  just  beau-ti-ful?  Let's 
name  all  the  things  they  will  have  to  eat, 
the  way  we  do  our  dinner.  First,  they 
have  turkey  made  of  meat;  then,  the 
vegetables  —  well  —  they  can  be  pota- 
toes and  pop  corn;  and  lettuce  is  the 
salad." 

"And  let's  have  the  apples  for  mince 
pie,"  laughed  Clyde.  "Gee,  but  they 
are  going  to  have  a  big  dinner!" 

"The  brown  bread  can  be  the  plum 
pudding.  I'll  put  a  few  nuts  in  the 
cracks,"  said  Ethel  pressing  them  into 
the  bread.  ' '  Of  course,  we  ought  to  have 
pop  corn  for  the  ice  cream,  but  we  can't 
because  it's  vegetables.  There  is  only 
one  thing  left,  and  that's  the  peppers  so 
they  have  to  be  the  ice  cream  —  straw- 
berry ice  cream  because  they  are  red. 
Won't  the  birds  be  surprised  to  find  it  so 
warm?" 

"And  the  water  I  put  in  the  pan  has  to 
be  water  and  milk,  too.  Do  you  think, 
mother,  Peter  would  expect  coffee  be- 
cause he  is  so  grown  up?  Well,  water 
can  be  that,  too." 

So  the  tree  with  all  the  red  berries  and 


shining  apples,  the  long  strings  of  pop 
corn  and  the  gay  little  baskets,  the 
potato  cups  and  the  glossy  red  peppers 
was  finished.  Ethel  picked  up  the  doll's 
bell  and  rang  it  with  all  her  might ;  then 
Clyde  gave  three  sharp  whistles,  and 
called : 

"Christmas  tree,  Peter.  Tell  all  the 
birds  to  come." 

A  whole  flock  of  birds  started  out  of  a 
big  cedar  tree  over  in  the  vacant  lot  and 
flew  above  the  yard.  Peter  and  several 
others  came  to  the  top  of  the  fig  tree,  and 
he  answered  quickly: 

"Peter!  Peter!  Hurry,  hurry,  hurry!" 

"Come,  birdies,  every  one  of  you," 
called  Ethel  softly,  "Merry  Christmas 
to  all  the  bird  family."  Then  she  and 
mother  and  Clyde  went  up  on  the  back 
porch  where  they  kept  very  quiet  so  that 
they  could  watch  the  birds. 

The  first  to  reach  the  Christmas  tree 
was  Peter,  but  Mrs.  Peter  came  right 
after  him,  and  before  they  could  take 
two  bites, down  flew  a  great  lot  of  linnets. 
Such  a  dinner  party  you  never  saw,  and 
such  a  chattering  you  never  heard! 
Each  one  helped  himself,  and  they  all  ran 
a  race  to  see  which  one  could  eat  the 
most,  and  they  talked  all  the  time. 
Pretty  soon  there  was  not  a  bit  of  meat 
left  in  the  basket,  the  potato  cups  were 
empty,  there  were  big  holes  in  the  apples, 
the  lettuce  was  in  rags,  and  the  pop  corn 
swings  were  mostly  strings.  Peter  tried 
to  eat  a  red  berry,  but  found  he  could  not 
swallow  another  bite.  It  was  all  he 
could  do  to  fly  over  to  the  fence,  and  it 
was  all  the  other  birds  could  do  to  fly  to 
the  fig  tree.  Clyde  and  Ethel  laughed 
to  see  them,  and  that  made  the  birds  look 
around  at  them. 

"Good!  Good!"  chugged  Peter. 

"Chirp!  Chirp!  Chirr-rrp!"  said  the 
other  birds. 

"The  little  things  are  just  stuffed,  but 
they  are  trying  to  say  'Thank  you'!" 
whispered  Ethel. 

"All  right  Peter!  All  right,  other 
birds !"  called  Clyde.  "You  are  welcome. 
Merry  Christmas  again!" 
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By  Jane  New 


AT  the  invitation  of  my  hostess  I 
remained  a  day  longer  than  my 
well-arranged  schedule  had  al- 
lowed but,  as  I  was  to  meet  Frau 
Baum,  of  whom  I  had  heard  such  an 
interesting  account,  the  disarrange- 
ment of  my  schedule  seemed  of  small 
moment. 

Frau  Baum  was  a  Berlin  lady  who 
had  lived  in  America  but  a  few  months. 
I,  of  course,  was  eager  to  know  her,  but 
my  greater  interest  was  aroused  by  the 
tales  of  her  delicious  Nut  Tortes,  and 
she  had  graciously  consented  to  come 
to  the  home  of  my  hostess  and  make 
one  of  these  cakes  for  my  particular 
edification  and  delectation.  Naturally, 
I  intended  to  profit  thereby. 

I  hoped  she  would  consent  to  divulge 
the  secret  of  the  making,  if  there  was 
one,  as  I  felt  sure  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  trying  to  learn  how  to 
make  them. 

The  next  day  arrived  accompanied  by 
a  heavy  shower,  but  Frau  Baum  hero- 
ically braved  the  elements  and  arrived, 
rubber  shod,  altho  my  hostess  confided 
in  me,  as  Frau  Baum  had  in  her,  the 
good  Frau's  necessity,  owing  to  her 
figure,  of  putting  on  her  rubbers  before 
that  other  article  of  raiment  so  neces- 
sary to  a  woman's  good  appearance. 
I  wondered  if  she  had  arrived  at  this 
state  by  a  too  frequent  indulgence  in 
such  gastronomic  feasts  as  nut  tortes. 

Frau  Baum  pleasantly  surprised  me, 
altho  she  had,  vulgarly  speaking,  Schu- 
mann Heink  backed  off  the  boards, 
when  referring  to  her  too  solid  flesh, 
she  still  retained  some  grace,  and  she 
spoke  a  cultivated  English,  not  picked 
up  in  America,  but  acquired,  at  great 
pains,  in  Berlin. 

After  social  formalities  were  over  we 
repaired  to  the  kitchen.  Frau  Baum 
accompanied  by  an  interesting  looking 


German  cook  book,  which  I  regretted 
being  unable  to  read. 

Soon  she  found  the  right  recipe  and 
read,  "Fourteen  ounces  of  ground  wal- 
nuts." My  hostess  busied  herself  grind- 
ing nuts. 

''Twelve  eggs,"  she  read.  I  hastened 
to  get  the  eggs;  then  she  asked  me  to 
separate  them.  While  I  did  that  she 
weighed  out  14  ounces  of  sugar;  this  she 
added  to  the  twelve  egg-yolks,  then  she 
rolled  up  her  sleeves  from  her  plump 
arms,  held  her  hands  under  the  water 
faucet  for  a  moment,  dried  them  and 
then  put  them  into  the  egg  and  sugar 
mixture  and  beat  violently. 

I  beat  the  whites,  with  an  egg-beater, 
while  our  hostess  finished  grinding  nuts 
and  greased  the  cake  tins  and  Frau 
Baum  continued  to  stir,  in  the  yellow 
bowl,  an  equally  yellow  mass. 

Soon  the  mixture  arrived  at  what  she 
considered  a  sufficiently  creamy  state, 
and  then  she  added  gradually  and  al- 
ternately the  ground  nuts  and  egg- 
whites.  Then  the  mixture  was  placed 
in  the  pans  while  I  looked  and  foolishly 
reiterated,  "  no  flour." 

We  used  two  deep  cake  tins,  altho 
Frau  Baum  said  in  Berlin  she  used  one 
tin  and  then  cut  the  cake  to  form  two 
layers.  I  have  since  decided,  they  like 
to  make  work  in  Berlin. 

We  baked  this  torte  thirty  minutes. 
Frau  Baum  said  in  the  deeper  tin  she 
baked  it  forty  minutes. 

When  the  cake  was  safely  in  the  oven, 
all  hands  busied  themselves  making  the 
filling. 

"  One  quarter  pound  of  ground  al- 
monds and  yolks  of  four  eggs,"  read 
Frau  Baum. 

I  blanched  the  almonds  and  ground 
them  and  our  hostess  separated  the 
eggs.  Frau  Baum  measured  a  cup  of 
milk  to  which  she  added  two  ounces  of 
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sugar,  altho  she  remarked,  "  govern  use 
of  sugar  according  to  taste." 

She  dissolved  the  sugar  in  the  milk 
and  then  placed  the  milk  directly  on  the 
gas  flame;  when  it  was  hot  she  added 
one  teaspoon  of  corn  starch  dissolved  in 
a  little  milk.  She  said  she  used  potato 
flour  in  Berlin  which  did  not  require  as 
much  cooking. 

She  stirred  and  stirred  and  I,  fearful 
that  the  mixture  might  burn,  suggested 
the  use  of  a  double  boiler. 

"  Yes,"  said  Frau  Baum,  "American 
women  use  double  boilers,  we  stir." 

She  said  this  in  a  manner  of  such 
assured  superiority,  I  was  completely 
quelled  by  the  thought  of  our  irrespon- 
sible, easy  going  American  dependence 
upon  shiftless  labor  saving  devices. 

While  I  reflected,  my  German  friend 
continued   to    stir   and    stir   and   grow 


redder  and  redder.  After  several  min- 
utes' cooking  she  removed  the  mixture 
from  the  flame  and  added,  one  at  a 
time,  the  four  egg-yolks,  stirring  vigor- 
ously the  while,  this  time  with  a  spoon, 
then  the  almonds  and  a  teaspoon  of 
vanilla,  and  the  filling  was  now  ready 
to  set  aside   to  cool. 

When  sufficiently  cool,  this  custard  was 
spread  between  the  cake  layers.  The 
result  was  most  delectable  and  we  found 
no  difficulty  in  eating  it  that  same  day. 

That  evening,  after  Frau  Baum  had 
been  assisted  into  her  rubbers,  and  was 
being  escorted  home  by  my  host,  my 
hostess  said,  "I  wonder  how  Frau  Baum 
would  manage  if  she  had  to  work  alone; 
those  German  women  are  so  distressingly 
slow,"  and  once  more  my  pride  and  faith 
in  American  judgment  and  ability  was 
regained. 


The  Morning  Time 

The  freshness  of  the  morning  time 

Revives  my  heart. 
The  coolness  of  the  atmosphere 

Freshness  imparts  my  thoughts  to  start. 

The  cobwebs  of  my  brain  are  swept 

By  the  fresh  air. 
The  currents  of  my  blood  flow  swift, 

Make  my  skin  fair  as  my  forebear. 

Thoughts  gather  swifter  in  my  mind 

Than  pen  can  write. 
My  best  work's  done  when  early  sun 

Begins  to  light  the  morning  bright. 

One  hour  of  morn  is  worth  to  me 

More  than  two 
In  the  afternoon  of  market  time; 

Through  noise  and  din  I  can  not  win. 

The  Muses  come  and  sing  to  me 

When  all  alone. 
Most  brilliant  thoughts  are  penned,  just  when 

I'm  all  alone,  —  yes  all  alone! 

Come  take  a  walk  in  woodland  paths, 

Get  Inspiration. 
Let  Nature  whisper  in  your  ears. 

And  wake  a  Nation  by  your  Creation. 

—A.  W.  Herr. 
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Home  for  Christmas 

All  that  the  summer  has  scattered, 

Christmas  shall  bring. 
The  grown-ups  come  from  their  duties 

On  home-weary  wing, 
The  children  strayed  from  the  hearth-stone. 

With   quick,  eager  feet 
Turn  northerward  in  vacation, 

Finding  Home  sweet.' 
To  you,  dear,  who  in  the  gloaming 

Dre  m  thrre  apart. 
We  coine,  swift  home  in  the  dawning. 

Home  to  your  heart. 
All,  all  thit  the  summer-time  scattered 

Christmas  shall  bring. 

— Sarah  Dean  Hoffman. 


THE  PRICE  OF    PAPER 

THE  price  of  paper  is  steadily- 
rising  above  all  precedent  and 
expectation.  Printing  paper  of  all 
grades  is  now  selling  at  double  its 
former  price  or  what  it  was  a  year  ago. 
Evidently  publishers  and  printers  will 
soon  be  reduced  to  a  single  alternative, 
to  advance  the  price  of  all  printed 
matter  or  go  out  of  business. 

American   Cookery  has  always  been       \ 
conservative   in   its    management    and 
distrustful  of  innovations,   and  it  will       , 
not  now  be  foremost  to  yield  to  a  possible       \ 
necessity   and   change  the   price   of  its 
yearly  subscription;    it  will  hold  to  the 
old  price,  one  dollar  a  year,  as  long  as 
possible;     hoping    for    more    favorable 
conditions  of  business  in  the  near  future. 

On  the  first  of  January,  however, 
we  propose  to  make  the  price  of  a 
single  copy  of  American  Cookery,  at 
the  news  stands,  fifteen,  instead  of 
ten  cents,  for  there  never  has  been 
sufficient  reason  why  we  should  sell 
single  copies  of  the  magazine  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  yearly  subscription. 
No  other  periodical  has  ever  done  this. 
We  think  this  will  be  just  and  fair  all 
round,  for  the  yearly  subscription  will 
remain  the  same,  at  least  for  the  present, 
and,  as  a  rule,  securing  copies  regularly 
by  subscription  is  more  desirable  and 
satisfactory  to  the  purchaser. 

What  we  desire  most  of  all  is  that 
our  subscribers,  as  they  have  done  in 
the  past,  come  over  and  help  us  in  the 
way  of  subscriptions;  that  is,  by  renew- 
ing your  own  subscription  promptly 
and  aiding  us  to  add  new  names  to 
our  list.  By  sending  us  two  new  sub- 
scriptions you  can  have  your  own  sub- 
scription renewed  for  one  year;  or 
you  might  give  the  magazine  as  an 
appropriate  Christmas  gift  to  each  of 
two  friends  and  so  make  two  dollars  i 
do  the  work  of  three.  We  are  pleased  fl 
to  give  cash  commission  or  some  pre- 
mium for  every  new  subscription  sent  ^ 
to  this  office. 
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You  may  ask  how,  at  present  cost 
of  publication,  increased  circulation  can 
be  of  any  benefit  to  American  Cookery. 
The  answer  is  plain.  With  larger 
circulation  or  clientage,  our  oppor- 
tunities for  business  are  increased  and 
our  volume  of  advertising  is  enlarged 
and  made  more  profitable.  - 

In  America  the  signs  of  prosperity 
are  everywhere.  Everybody  who  wants 
to  work  can  find  occupation  and  that, 
too,  at  high  wages.  How  long  this 
state  of  affairs  may  continue  no  one 
can  foresee.  We  can  only  try  to  smooth 
out  the  uneven,  unnatural  ways — 
to  tide  over,  as  it  were,  the  disturbing 
elements  of  the  day,  until  world-wide 
waste  and  devastation  cease  and  more 
peaceful  times  prevail. 

COST  OF  FOOD  PER  PERSON 

EXTENSIVE  studies  of  the  com- 
position of  food  materials  and 
of  the  amoimts  consumed  by  man 
under  widely  differing  conditions  show 
that  sufficient  raw  food  material  for 
health  and  production  of  energy  may 
be  secured  anywhere  in  America  within 
reach  of  a  railroad  for  nine  to  ten  cents 
per  day  per  person,  provided  the  appe- 
tite is  strong  and  natural  and  not 
influenced  by  whimsical  fancies. 
Thirteen  to  fifteen  cents  furnishes  good 
fare  for  intelligent  workmen  whose 
wives  imderstand  both  buying  and 
cooking,  and  also  serves  for  large 
establishments  kept  at  public  expense, 
such  as  prisons  and  almshouses. 

"Eighteen  to  twenty-five  cents  per 
day  per  person  is  the  most  which 
should  be  spent  by  those  whose  incomes 
are  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  per  year. 

"Only  when  the  income  of  a  family 
of  five  individuals,  including  servants, 
rises  above  four  thousand  dollars  a 
year  should  an  expenditure  of  fifty 
cents  per  day  per  person  for  raw  food 
materials  be  looked  upon  with  com- 
placency, unless  the  momentary  pleas- 
ures of  the  palate  are  preferred  to  the 


lasting  pleasure  of  health  and  the 
satisfaction  of  the  higher  nature." 

The  foregoing  statements  were  written 
by  Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards  some  ten 
years  ago,  and  they  were  based  on 
much  scientific  study  and  research. 
How  much  these  figures  need  be  en- 
larged to  meet  the  prices  and  conditions 
of  living  today  each  one  can  determine 
for  himself.  Items  hke  these  mean  a 
good  deal.  They  indicate  what  each 
person  must  earn  daily,  in  order  to 
provide  sufficient  raw  food  materials 
to  sustain  life,  unless  he  be  otherwise 
provided  for.  On  the  same  subject 
Mrs.  Richards  gives  the  following  wise 
hint  to  housekeepers. 

"It  is  not  the  food  actually  eaten 
that  costs  so  excessively,  it  is  that 
wasted  by  poor  cooking,  by  excessive 
quantity,  and  by  purchase  out  of  season, 
when  the  price  is  out  of  aU  proportion 
to  its  value.  Good  judgment  as  to  the 
amounts  to  be  prepared,  as  to  the 
harmony  of  the  meal,  the  blend  of 
flavor,  as  to  the  right  appetizers,  and 
good  humor  and  cheerful  conversation, 
with  the  most  attractive  setting  and 
perfect  serving,  will  cut  down  the  cost 
of  almost  any  table  one  half." 

"GETTING  EVEN" 

A  BOY  is  able  to  keep  on  a  pretty 
fair  level  of  good  behavior  for  a 
long  time  together,  but  if  he  "  slips  a  cog", 
he  doesn't  fall  to  a  lower  level,  but  to  a 
lower  inclined  plane,  where  he  is  contin- 
ually sliding  down  or  crawling  up. 
There's  no  level  to  bad  behavior,  fortu- 
nately, or  he  might  be  tempted  to  re- 
main comfort abl}^  there.  The  old  saying 
that  has  had  so  much  fun  poked  at  it, 
Be  good  and  you  will  he  happy,  might 
better  run,  Be  good  and  you  will  have  a 
chance  to  stand  still  and  get  your  hearings. 
If  one  is  good  long  enough  to  become 
thoroughly  rested  and  refreshed,  one  is 
even  able  to  see  the  entire  question  of 
revenge  in  fan  unbiased  light.  Down  on 
the  slippery  inclined  plane  revenge  looks 
wonderfully  sweet,  and  when  the  other 
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fellow  injures  you,  you  respond  almost 
automatically,  "All  right,  you'll  be  sorry ! 
I'll  get  even  with  you!  And  then  you 
proceed  to  get  abundantly  more  than 
even  —  along  the  down  grade.  For 
what  you  really  mean  is,  "Very  well,  I'll 
put  myself  down  where  you  are  and  then 
go  a  notch  lower."  Had  you  restrained 
your  desire  to  get  even,  you  might  have 
gone  a  notch  higher.  And  in  this  queer 
world  every  notch  counts. 

However,  if  one  must  be  revenged  — 
and  it  does  sometimes  seem  as  though 
one  had  to  have  that  satisfaction  —  the 
negative  method  gives  the  most  satis- 
faction in  the  long  run,  if  not  immedi- 
ately. There's  Benjamin  Franklin,  now, 
who  worked  faithfully  and  methodically 
to  keep  on  a  level  of  goodness,  jotting 
down  in  a  note-book  the  number  of  times 
he  fell  below.  And  while  he  may  never 
have  reached  up  to  a  great  and  high  ideal 
of  life,  he  was  nothing  if  not  practical, 
and  one  of  the  best  entries  in  his  note- 
books is  to  the  effect  that  when  anyone 
played  him  an  unkind  trick  he  resolved 
never  to  be  guilty  of  a  similar  meanness. 
Nearly  two  thousand  years  before  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  lived  another  man  who 
kept  a  notebook  (Franklin  kept  his  in 
his  shop,  probably).  Marcus  Aurelius 
kept  his,  at  times,  upon  the  battle-fields. 
From  opposite  poles  these  two  men  meet 
upon  a  common  level  of  goodness  to 
solve  the  problem  of  getting  even,  and 
both  choose  the  negative  way.  The  best 
way  of  revenge,  says  the  Roman  Emperor, 
is  not  to  imitate  the  injury. 

Well,  of  course  that's  hard.  When 
Dick  kicks  a  hole  in  your  new  flying 
machine  that  you  spent  weeks  in  making, 
the  only  punishment  that  seems  to  fit 
the  crime  is  to  turn  promptly  and  kick  a 
still  larger  hole  in  his  new  wireless  appar- 
atus. There's  a  poetic  justice  about  it — 
at  first  glance.  But  we  are  so  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made  that  the  poetry  of 
it  becomes  prose  at  a  very  rapid  rate. 
And  if  you  hadn't  made  that  hot  and 
frantic  return  kick,  not  only  might  you 
and  Dick  at  this  moment  be  having  an 
awfully    good    time    sending    messages 


through  the  trackless  air  from  one  station 
to  another;  you  might  even  have  lifted 
yourself,  and  Dick  with  you,  up  to  a  place 
where  life  would  be  delightful  in  propor- 
tion as  rt  was  ^'on  the  level."         h.  C.  C. 

OUR  HIGHEST   TRUST 

Since  we  are  all  the  children  of  One 
Father  and  the  world  we  live  in  is  all 
our  Father's  house,  we  are  to  put  our 
trust  in  him. 

"There  is  a  Power  whose  care 
Teaches  my  way  along  the  pathless  coast." 

There  is  no  lesson  which  we  need  so 
much,  for  this  is  a  world  of  change, 
trouble  and  anxious  care.  Our  dearest 
hopes  must  often  be  disappointed,  and 
our  wisest  plans  fail;  but  it  is  a  part 
of  my  religion  that,  when  we  have  done 
our  best  and  planned  our  uttermost 
and  fought  our  bravest,  we  should  leave 
whatever  happens  to  the  higher  wisdom 
of  God  our  Father,  and  that  we  should 
not  only  accept,  but  accept  cheerfully, 
all  inevitable  circumstances,  however 
difficult  or  painful,  as  but  the  bidding 
of  his  power  and  the  means  employed 
by  his  adorable  wisdom  for  the  fulfilment 
of  our  highest  good.  — T.  C.  Williams, — 
in  The  Christian  Register. 


Yule-tide  Memories 

O  Yule-tide,  wekome  season  of  the  year, 

We  greet  thee  now! 
And  to  thy  hallowed  memories  of  yore 

We  haste  to  bow! 
How  we  exulted  in  they  whistling  winds 

And  glistening  snow. 
Thy  charmed  mistletoe,  thy  evergreens, 

And  Yule-tide  glow; 
Thy  row  of  stockings  by  the  fireplace  hung 

In  confidence 
That  legend  Santa  would  petitions  grant, 

Blest  innocence! 

Then  yearly,  scattered  kindred  homeward  drew 

From  far  and  near, 
And,  mingling  pearls  of  laughter  through  the  halls 

With  words  of  cheer, 
Made  haste,  as  heralded  the  clock  the  hour 

Of  glad  Yule-tide, 
To  carol,  "Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  man," 

With  joyous  pride. 

So  memories  of  by-gone  Yule-tide  days  — 

Life  just  begun  — 
Will  ever  blend  with  those  that  follow  on 

Till  life  be  done! 

— Caroline  Louise  Sumner. 


CAKE  PIPED   WITH  ORNAMENTAL  BOILED  FROSTING,   WITH   TUBES  USED 

Tubes  used:  Leaf,  Star,  Cord.    Asparagus  Vine  at  base 

See  Page  373 


Seasonable  and  Tested  Recipes 

By  Janet  M.  Hill 

IN    ALL    recipes  where   flour  is  used,  unless    otherwise  stated,  the  flour  is    measured   after  sifting 
once.     Where    flour   is    measured  by   cups,  the  cup  is  filled  with  a  spoon,  and  a  level  cupful  is 
meant.     A  tablespoonful  or  teaspoonful  of  any  designated  material  is  a  LEVEL  spoonful 


Leek-and-Potato  Soup 

WASH  the  leeks  in  a  bunch 
(six)  cut  off  the  roots  and  dis- 
card the  coarsest  leaves.  Pare 
and  parboil  for  three  minutes  six  potatoes 
(of  medium  size) ;  drain  the  potatoes, 
add  the  leeks  and  boiling  water  to  cover 
well  the  whole.  Let  cook  until  leeks  are 
tender;  remove  and  cut  in  thin  slices, 
then  return  to  the  potatoes;  add  salt 
and  pepper  to  season,  one  cup  of  rich 
cream,  a  tablespoonful  of  fine-chopped 
parsley  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter  a  little  at  a  time.  Serve  hot  with 
imperial  sticks. 

Imperial  Sticks 

Cut  slices  of  bread  one-fourth  an  inch 
thick  in  slices  half  an  inch  wide  and  the 
length  of  the  slice;  spread  both  sides 
with  butter  and  set  into  the  oven  to 
brown  delicately. 
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Salisbury  Steak  with  Bacon,  Hotel 
Style 

For  this  steak  choicer  meat  than  that 
used  in  Hamburg  steak  is  desirable. 
In  hotels  where  many  filets  of  beef  or 
beef  tenderloins  are  cut  into  steaks  or 
trimmed  for  roasting,  the  ends  and 
trimmings  are  used  for  Salisbury  steak. 
For  home  use  the  choicest  cuts  of  the  top 
of  the  round  are  more  commonly  used. 
The  meat  should  be  chopped  exceedingly 
fine  or  the  pulp  scraped  from  the  fibres, 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other. 
For  each  pound  of  prepared  meat  take 
one-quarter  pound  of  beef  marrow; 
crush  the  marrow  and  mix  it  evenly 
through  the  meat,  then  for  each  pound 
of  beef  mix  in  very  gradually  half  a  cup 
of  cold  water.  Press  into  shape;  cakes 
are  most  easily  handled;  do  not  press 
the  mixture  together  too  compactly, 
and  keep  the  edge  as  thick  as  the  center 
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that  the  edge  may  not  become  over- 
cooked while  the  center  is  not  cooked 
enough.  Broil  over  coals  or  pan-broil 
in  an  exceedingly  hot  frying  pan.  In 
pan-broiling,  rub  over  the  surface  of  the 
pan  with  a  bit  of  fat  meat ;  let  the  meat 
cook  on  one  side  till  a  drop  of  meat-juice 
shows  on  the  top,  then  turn  to  finish 
cooking.  Serve  with  broiled  bacon  and 
French  fried  potatoes. 

Roast    Chicken,    Celery   Stuffing 
and  Sausage 

Singe,  draw,  wash  and  wipe  a  young 
chicken    weighing    about    four    pounds. 


small  choice  pork  sausage  on  all  sides 
with  a  trussing  needle;  fasten  the  two 
ends  of  each  together  with  small  wooden 
skewers  (toothpicks),  add  a  few  table- 
spoonfuls  of  boiling  water  and  let  cook  in 
a  moderate  oven  till  done.  Serve 
around  the  chicken. 

Minions  of  Beef  Tenderloin,  Home 
Style 

Cut  a  well  trimmed  filet  of  beef  into 
transverse  slices  about  one  inch  thick. 
Brush  over  with  oil  or  melted  butter 
and  broil  from  six  to  ten  minutes,  ac- 
cording to  taste.     Set  these  on  a  hot 


ROAST  CHICKEN.  CELERY  STUFFING  AND  SAUSAGE 


Remove  the  crust  from  bread  baked 
twenty-four  hours  or  longer.  Pick  the 
crumb  of  the  bread  fine.  To  one  cup 
and  a  half  of  bread  crumbs  add  one- 
third  a  cup  of  melted  butter  and  three- 
fourths  a  cup  of  cooked  celery,  cut  in 
small  bits.  Left-over  celery  in  cream 
sauce  may  be  used.  Add  also  a  scant 
half  teaspoonful,  each,  of  salt  and  pepper 
and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered 
thyme.  Use  this  to  stuff  the  chicken. 
Truss  the  chicken  neatly.  Rub  it  all 
over  with  salt  pork  fat,  olive  or  other 
oil  or  butter,  dredge  with  flour  and  let 
bake  about  two  hours,  basting  with  hot 
fat  and  dredging  with  flour  each  fifteen 
minutes.  A  short  time  before  the 
chicken  is  done,  prick  nearly  a  pound  of 


platter  in  a  circle.  Set  a  floweret  of 
cooked  cauliflower  on  each  minion,  pour 
Hollandaise  sauce  over  cauliflower  and 
meat  and  fill  the  open  center  with 
potato  balls,  cooked  Parisienne  style. 
Season  the  potatoes  with  salt  and 
pepper  when  nearly  cooked. 

Potatoes  Parisienne 

Select  large  round  potatoes;  pare  and 
cut  from  them  about  three  cups  of 
small  balls.  Over  the  balls  pour  boil- 
ing water,  add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  let  boil  rapidly  about  ten  minutes ; 
drain,  rinse  in  cold  water  and  drain 
again,  then  dry  on  a  cloth.  Heat  a  few 
tablespoonfuls  of  oil  or  clarified  butter 
in  a  frying  pan,  and  in  it  shake  the  pota- 
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MINIONS  OF  BEEF  TENDERLOIN,   HOME  STYLE 


toes  over  the  fire;  set  the  pan  into  the 
oven  and  let  the  potatoes  cook,  shaking 
often  till  uniformly  browned. 

Chicken-and-Rice  Timbales 

Stir  half  a  cup  of  rice  in  about  three 
cups  of  cold  water  over  a  quick  fire 
until  the  water  boils;  let  boil  three 
minutes.  Drain  the  rice  on  a  sieve, 
letting  cold  water  run  through  it  mean- 
while. Set  the  rice  to  cook,  in  a 
double  boiler,  in  a  cup  and  a  half  of  hot 
milk  or  chicken  broth,  or  part  of  each; 
adding  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt. 
When  the  rice  is  tender  and  the  liquid 
absorbed,  add  one  tablespoonful  of  but- 
ter, half  a  teaspoonful  or  less  of  pepper 
and  one  egg  beaten  light.  Mix  thor- 
oughly and  use  to  line  four  or  five  glass 
custard  cups  or  good-sized  individual 
timbale  molds.  Fill  the  centers  with 
chopped,  cooked  chicken  mixed  with 
enough  sauce  (white  or  chicken)  to  hold 
the  chicken  together.  Season  the  sauce 
and  chicken  to  taste.  Celery  salt, 
mushrooms,  catsup  or  onion  juice  with 


chopped  parsley  are  all  appropriate. 
Cover  the  chicken  with  rice.  Set  the 
molds  on  several  folds  of  paper  in  a 
baking  dish  and  surround  them  with 
boiling  water;  let  cook  in  the  oven 
about  half  an  hour.  Turn  the  mixture 
from  the  molds  on  a  hot  dish,  pour  over 
a  cup  and  a  half  of  sauce  made  with 
chicken  broth  or  cream,  or  part  of  each. 
Press  a  small  branch  of  parsley  in  the 
top  of  each  timbale.  Serve  at  once  as 
the  main  dish  at  luncheon  or  supper. 
About  a  cup  of  chicken  is  needed.  This 
is  a  good  way  to  use  left-over  bits  of 
roast  chicken  or  turkey.  The  frame 
work  of  the  poultry  provides  good 
broth  for  cooking  the  rice,  and  for  sauce. 

Boiled  Leeks,  Hollandaise    Sauce 

Trim  off  the  roots  and  undesirable 
leaves.  Tie  together  in  a  bunch.  Cook 
until  tender  (about  half  an  hour)  in  boil- 
ing water,  adding  salt  when  half-cooked. 
Skim  from  the  water,  cut  the  bunch  in 
halves  or  thirds,  crosswise.  Dispose  on 
toast  and  pour  over  Hollandaise  sauce, 
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Cream  or  drawn  butter  sauce  may  also 
be  used. 

Fall  Turnips 

Pare  small  white  turnips,  cut  them  in 
slices  half  an  inch  thick  and  let  stand 
in  cold  water  an  hour  or  more.  Cook 
in  boiling  water  without  salt  about  half 
an  hour  or  until  very  tender;  drain  off 
the  water,  sprinkle  generously  with  salt 
and  pour  over  a  white  sauce  or  dress 
them  with  plenty  of  butter,  letting  the 
heat  of  the  turnips  dissolve  the  butter. 

Glazed  Potatoes 

Roll  small  boiled  potatoes  in  the 
slightly    beaten    yolk    of    an    egg.     Set 


Open    Club    Sandwich,    Filene 
Fashion 

Remove  the  crust  from  two  slices  of 
bread.  Toast  the  bread  and  let  it  cool. 
Spread  it  with  mayonnaise.  On  one 
slice  set  heart-leaves  of  lettuce  carefully 
washed  and  dried,  on  them  set  a  spoonful 
of  mayonnaise;  above  the  mayonnaise  a 
layer  of  cooked  chicken  breast,  cut  in 
thin  slices,  on  the  chicken  a  slice  of  to- 
mato, above  this  a  spoonful  of  mayon- 
naise and  two  slices  of  carefully  broiled 
(oven  cooked)  bacon.  On  the  other 
slice,  dispose  heart-leaves  of  lettuce, 
holding  a  tablespoonful  of  mayonnaise. 
Garnish  both  slices  with  short  branches 


OPEN  CLUB  SANDWICH,  FILENE  FASHION 


them  on  a  buttered  pan  and  let  bake 
until  well  browned. 

Virginia  Kornlet  Pudding 

Melt  one  tablespoonful  of  butter;  in 
it  cook  one  tablespoonful  of  flour,  half  a 
teaspoonful  each,  of  salt  and  black 
pepper;  add  two  cups  of  milk  and  stir 
until  boiling;  add  one  tablespoonful  of 
sugar,  one  can  of  kornlet  and  four  eggs 
beaten  light;  mix  all  together  thor- 
oughly and  turn  into  a  buttered  baking 
dish.  Let  bake  (in  a  pan  of  hot  water) 
until  firm  in  the  center.  Serve  hot  or 
cold  as  a  vegetable  at  dinner  or  as  the 
main  dish  at  supper  or  luncheon. 


of  smilax.  The  smilax  is  the  Filene 
feature  of  the  salad,  but  as  smilax 
is  not  edible  the  decoration  is  open  to 
criticism. 

Polly's  Cinnamon  Toast 

Cut  the  bread  in  slices  of  uniform 
thickness  —  three-eighths  of  anj  inch  — 
free  from  crust;  toast  to  a  delicate 
brown,  spread  with  butter  liberally,  over 
the  butter  spread  a  layer  of  white  clover 
honey  (use  a  silver  knife),  then  sprinkle 
with  granulated  sugar  and  cinnamon 
mixed  together.  Set  into  the  oven  an 
instant.  Serve  at  once  with  Orange 
Pekoe  tea. 
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GLUTEN   BREAD 


Gluten  Bread 


1  cake  compressed  yeast 
y^  cup  lukewarm  milk 

2  cups  lukewarm  milk 
1  egg,  beaten  lightl 
2H  cups  bread  flour 


2  tablespoonfuls  butter, 
melted 

1  teaspoonful  salt 

2  tablespoonfuls  sugar, 
if  agreeable 

Gluten  flour  for  a  dough 

Crumble  the  yeast  cake  into  the  half 
cup  of  lukewarm  milk,  and  mix  thor- 
oughly; add  the  rest  of  the  milk  and 
stir  in  the  bread  flour;  cover  and  set 
aside  out  of  drafts  until  light  and  bubbly. 
Add  the  other  ingredients,  stirring  in 
enough  flour  to  make  a  dough  that  may 
be  kneaded.  Knead  until  smooth  and 
elastic.  Cover  and  set  aside  until 
doubled  in  bulk,  then  shape  for  two 
pans.  When  again  light,  bake  about 
one  hour. 

Christmas  Fruit  Salad 

To  serve  four,  use  one  large  choice 
orange,  two  ripe  juicy  pears,  cut  in 
halves,  cored  and  pared  (or  four  halves 
of  choice  canned  pears),  half  a  pound  of 
Tokay  grapes  peeled,  cut  in  halves  and 
freed  of  seeds,  three-fourths  a  cup  of 
inner  stalks;  of  celery,  cut  in  slices,  the 


heart-leaves  of  one  head  of  lettuce,  the 
juice  of  one  half  a  lemon,  five  tablespoon- 
fuls of  oil  and  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful, 
each,  of  salt  and  paprika.  Four  maras- 
chino cherries  may  be  added  for  the  color 
if  desired.  Peel  the  orange  and  separate 
into  whole  sections;  remove  all  fibre 
from  the  sections  without  disturbing  the 
shape.  Cut  the  halves  of  pears  into  four 
sections,  each  lengthwise.  Make  four 
nests  of  lettuce;  in  each  dispose  sections 
of  orange  and  strips  of  pear,  alternately. 
Dispose  the  rest  of  the  orange  and  pears, 
alternately,  in  a  row,  through  the  center. 
Dispose  the  celery  and  grapes  in  little 
groups,  regularly,  around  the  nests. 
Pour  the  dressing  over  the  whole.  All 
the  ingredients  should  be  thoroughly 
chilled  before  they  are  set  in  place. 
Serve  at  once  with  roast  or  broiled  meats, 
poultry  or  game. 

Nut  Cake 

Beat  half  a  cup  of  butter  to  a  cream; 
gradually  beat  in  one  cup  and  a  half  of 
sugar.  Add  three-fourths  a  cup  of  milk, 
alternately,  with  two  cups  of  flour  sifted 
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again  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder,  then  the  whites  of  four  eggs 
beaten  very  Hght.  Beat  the  mixture 
very  thoroughly  and  turn  it  into  a 
round  baking  pan  with  a  tube  in  the 
center.  The  pan  should  be  thoroughly 
buttered.  Sprinkle  a  cup  of  chopped 
nut  meats  on  the  top  of  the  cake  mix- 
ture. Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  about 
one  hour.  Turn  from  the  tin  (upside 
down)  and  when  thoroughly  cold  cover 
with  confectioner's  frosting.     When  this 


but  of  a  thickness  to  cover  the  top  of  the 
cake  completely;  pour  this  over  the 
cake,  and  at  once  spread  it  on  the  sides 
to  cover  the  first  frosting.  If  made  of 
the  right  thickness  the  top  of  the  cake 
need  not  be  touched  with  the  knife. 

Ornamental  Frosting 

Dissolve  one  cup  of  granulated 'sugar 
in  one-fourth  a  cup  of  boiling  water. 
Wash  down  grains  of  sugar,  cover  and 
let  boil  four  minutes,   uncover  and  boil 
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UTENSIL  FOR  CUTTING  BREAD  IN  SLICES  OF  UNIFORM  THICKNESS 
IN  USE  LOWER  SIDE  IS  LOCKED  IN  PLACE 


is  firm,  ornament  with  frosting  put  on 
with  pastry  bag  and  tubes. 

Confectioners'  Frosting 

Boil  one-fourth  a  cup,  each,  of  gran- 
ulated sugar  and  boiling  water  in  a 
covered  saucepan  about  four  minutes; 
stir  in  sifted  confectioners'  sugar  to 
make  a  thick  frosting;  spread  this  with 
a  silver  plated  knife  on  the  sides  of  the 
cake.  Make  the  frosting  smooth  with 
the  knife,  dipped  repeatedly  in  boiling 
water.  Make  a  second  quantity  of 
frosting  a  little  less  firm  than  the  first 


to  240  degrees  Fahrenheit  by  the  sugar 
thermometer,  or  to  a  rather  firm  "  soft 
ball."  Pour  in  a  fine  stream  on."  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  very  light, 
beating  constantly  meanwhile.  The 
icing  should  be  thickened  b}^  consider- 
able beating;  use  as  soon  as  it  is  cool. 
If  when  cold  and  well-beaten  the  frost- 
ing does  not  show  the  lines  of  the  tubes 
and  the  flow  can  not  be  cut  off  sharply, 
return  it  to  the  fire  in  a  small  saucepan, 
either  on  an  asbestos  mat  or  over  boiling 
water,  and  stir  constantly  while  it  thick- 
ens a  little  more.     After  cooking  in  this 
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BERAIUDA  GINGER  SNAPS,  SHAPED  WITH  WOrvIAN,  FISH,   BIRD  AND  OTHER  CUTTERS 


way  great  care  must  be  exercised  that 
no  sugared  portions  are  put  into  the  bag 
to  clog  the  tubes.  In  decorative  cake 
shown  in  this  number  of  the  magazine, 
a  star-tube,  small  leaf -tube  and  a  small 
round  tube  were  used. 

Bermuda  Ginger  Snaps 

Boil  one  cup,  each,  of  butter,  brown 
sugar  and  molasses  six  minutes  after 
boiling  begins.  AVhen  cooled  to  luke- 
warm, add  the  grated  rind  of  a  large 
orange,  one  egg  beaten  light,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  yellow  ginger,  one-fourth  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  teaspoonful  of 
soda  (pulverized  and  sifted)  and  flour 
as  needed  for  a  stiff  dough.     Roll  the 


mixture  into  a  very  thin  sheet,  cut  out 
a  cake  and  bake  it.  If  the  mixture 
spreads  in  the  least  while  baking,  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  water  and  mix  thor- 
oughly, add  more  flour  if  needed  and  roll 
out  again.  Cut  as  desired;  bake  to  a 
delicate  color.  With  French  cutters  at 
75  cents,  shapes  of  a  woman,  a  cat,  etc, 
in  good  size  may  be  formed.  A  large 
number  of  small  cutters,  with  shapes  of 
dog,  cat,  birds,  lamb,  etc.  may  be  pur- 
chased for  about  20  cents  per  box. 

Orange  Cocoanut  Jumbles 

Beat  half  a  cup  of  butter  to  a  cream; 
gradually  beat  in  one  cup  of  granulated 
sugar  and  the  grated  rind  of  an  orange; 
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add  one  egg  beaten  light,  one-third  a 
cup  of  orange  juice  and  two  cups  and 
one-half  of  flour  sifted  with  four  level 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder.  More 
flour  may  be  required.  Roll  into  a  thin 
sheet  and  cut  into  rounds  with  a  dough- 
nut cutter;  set  them  a  little  distance 
apart  in  buttered  baking  pans.  Brush 
the  top  of  each  cake  with  slightly  beaten 
egg-white  or  cold  water,  cover  with 
prepared  cocoanut  and  dredge  with  gran- 
ulated sugar.  Bake  to  a  delicate  color 
in  a  rather  quick  oven. 

Wafer  Jumbles 

Beat  half  a  cup  of  butter  to  a  cream; 
gradually  beat  in  one-third  a  cup  of 
granulated  sugar  and  the  grated  rind  of 
a  lemon.     Add  one  egg  beaten  light  and 


one  cup  and  a  fourth  of  pastry  flour. 
Pipe  the  mixture  with  bag  and  large 
star  tube  (such  as  is  used  for  whipped 
cream  and  mashed  potato)  on  a  buttered 
baking  sheet  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  S. 
Bake  in  a  moderately  quick  oven. 

Chocolate  Fondant  Balls 

Beat  one-fourth  a  cup  of  butter  to  a 
cream  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  until 
thick.  Then  gradually  beat  half  a  cup 
of  sugar  into  each,  and  combine  the  two 
mixtures.  Add  four  ounces  of  chocolate 
melted  over  hot  water,  then,  alternately 
half  a  cup  of  milk  and  one  cup  and  a  half 
of  sifted  flour,  sifted  again  with  two  level 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder  and 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon.  Lastly, 
beat  in  the  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten 
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very  light.  Beat  the  egg-whites  in  very 
thoroughly.  Bake  in  a  pan  93^x53^ 
inches,  about  half  an  hour.  With  a 
small  round  cutter  divide  the  cake  into 
rounds.  Cover  each  with  chocolate 
fondant  and  finish  with  a  half-cherry  at 
the  top. 

Chocolate  Fondant 

Melt  two  cups  of  sugar  in  half  a 
cup  of  boiling  water.  With  the  tips 
of  the  fingers  wet  repeatedly  in  cold 
water,  wash  down  the  inside  of  the  sauce- 
pan. Cover  and  let  boil  three  or  four 
minutes;  uncover  and  let  boil  to  238°  F. 
by  the  sugar  thermometer.  Pour  cold 
water  on  a  large  platter,  drain  off  all 
the  water  and  set  the  platter  in  a 
cool  place  on  a  meat-rack  or  cake-cooler 
Pour  the  syrup  on  the  platter.  Do  not 
scrape  the  dish  or  let  the  syrup  drip  on 
the  platter.  Let  stand  undisturbed 
until  quite  cool.  With  a  wooden  paddle 
scrape  and  turn  the  syrup  back  and  forth 
upon  the  platter  until  it  becomes  white 
and  creamy.  Quickly  knead  it  into  a 
compact  mass.  Cover  close  with  a  cloth 
wrung  out  of  cold  water  and  let  stand  an 
hour  or  longer.  Knead  and  pack  in  an 
earthern  or  glass  jar;  cover  the  top  of  the 
jar  with  a  damp  cloth  (which  does  not 
touch  the  candy)  and  then  with  a  plate 
to  exclude  all  air  possible.  This  may  be 
used  the  next  day  or  may  be  kept  for  a 
long  time.  When  ready  to  use,  set  the 
candy  in  a  double  boiler  over  warm  water ; 
add  melted  chocolate  to  get  the  desired 
shade,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  and 
a  teaspoonful  or  more  boiling  water, 
beat  all  together  until  melted  and 
smooth,  then  use  to  cover  the  cakes. 

Puff-Paste  Crescents 

Roll  puff -paste  into  a  sheet  one-fourth 
an  inch  thick,  cut  into  crescents  with  a 
patty  cutter  and  set  into  a  baking  pan 
lined  with  paper.  Brush  over  the  tops 
with  beaten  egg  or  cold  water  and 
sprinkle  thickly  with  powdeied  caramel 
and  chopped  almonds.  Bake  about 
fifteen  minutes. 


Heart  Cakes 

Beat  half  a  cup  of  butter  to  a  cream; 
gradually  beat  in  half  a  cup  of  sugar,  one 
egg,  beaten  light,  one-third  a  cup  of  milk 
and  two  cups  of  flour,  sifted  again  with 
one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  mace  and 
two  level  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder. 
More  flour  may  be  needed.  Knead 
slightly,  roll  into  a  sheet,  cut  into  heart- 
shapes  and  set  into  a  baking  pan;  brush 
with  cold  water,  set  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
the  jelly  from  a  glass  of  orange  marma- 
lade in  the  center  of  each,  ^orinkle 
thickly  with  coarse-chopped  almonds 
(blanched),  and  let  bake  to  a  delicate 
amber  shade. 

Christmas  Charlotte  Russe 

Beat  one  cup  and  a  half  of  cream,  one- 
third  a  cup  of  sugar  and  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  vanilla  until  firm.  Take  out  part 
of  the  cream  to  use  in  piping.  Through 
the  rest  of  the  cream  mix  six  lady  fingers, 
cut  in  small  squares,  one  slice  of  fine- 
grained chocolate  cake,  cut  in  small 
squares,  and  half  a  dozen  candied  or 
maraschino  cherries,  cut  in  slices.  Use 
this  to  fill  tall  glasses.  Pipe  the  plain 
cream  above  the  mixture  and  garnish 
with  cherries. 

Quick  Chocolate  Caramels 

Melt  three  squares  or  ounces  of 
chocolate  in  a  saucepan;  add  three- 
fourths  a  cup  of  butter,  one-fourth  a  cup 
of  red  label  Karo  and  one  pound  and  a 
half  of  brown  sugar.  Stir  and  cook  to 
244  degrees  Fahrenheit  by  the  sugar 
thermometer.  Add  a  cup  of  nut  meats 
broken  in  pieces,  and  turn  into  two 
bread  pans.  When  nearly  cold  cut  into 
cubes. 


During  the  course  of  a  trial  'n  Chicago, 
a  witness  by  the  name  of  Francis  Doo  ey 
was  asked,  concern 'ng  the  defendant: 
"Are  you  related  to  Thomas  Dooley." 
"Very  distantly,"  said  Francis.  "I  was 
me  mother's  first  child — Francis  was  the 
tinth." — The  Youth's  Companion. 


Balanced  Menus  for  Week  in  December 


Breakfast 

Baked  Apples 

Salt  Mackerel  Cooked  in  Milk 

Small  Baked  Potatoes       Cornmeal  Muffins 

Coffee      French  Bread,  Toasted      Cocoa 

Dinner 

Leek-and-Potato  Soup,  Imperial  Sticks 

Chicken  Baked  with  Celery  Stuffing 

Sausage     Sweet  Potatoes,  Grilled 

Buttered  Turnips  Cranberry  Sauce 

Stewed  Figs,  Lemon  Jelly,  Custard 

Orange  Cocoanut  Jumbles 

Half  Cups  Coffee 

Supper 

Virginia  Kornlet  Pudding 

Bread  and  Butter 

Damson  Plum  Preserves 

Jumbles  Tea 


Breakfast 

Cream  of  Wheat,  Sliced  Bananas,  Thin 

Cream 

Dried  Beef,  Frizzled 

Fried  Potatoes 

Teco  Griddlecakes,  Honey 

Coffee  Cocoa 

Luncheon 

Grapes 
Open  Club  Sandwich,  Filene 
Sea  Moss  Farine  Blancmange, 
Thin  Cream,  Sugar 

Dinner 

New  England  Boiled  Dinner 
Baked  Indian  Pudding, 
Whipped  Cream 
Tea 


Breakfast 

Cream  of  Wheat,  Thin  Cream 

Bacon  Stewed  Potatoes 

Boston  Brown  Bread 

(reheated  in  oven) 

Toast  Orange  Marmalade 

Coffee  Cocoa. 

Luncheon 

Chicken-and-Rice  Timbales 

Lettuce,  French  Dressing 

Apples  Cooked  with  Almonds,  Thin  Cream 

Orange  Cocoanut  Jumbles 

Tea 

Dinner 

Salisbury  Steak 
Scalloped  Tomatoes         Glazed  Potatoes 
Christmas  Charlotte  Russe 
Half  Cups  Coffee 


Breakfast 

Baked  Apples,  Oatmeal,  Thin  Cream 

Corned  Beef  and  Potato  Hash 

Tomato  Catsup 

Baking  Powder  Biscuit 

(whole  wheat  flour) 

Coffee  Cocoa 

Luncheon 

Creamed  Oysters  on  Toast 

Pickled  Beets 
Baked  Tapioca  Pudding, 
Vanilla  Sauce 

Dinner 

Round  Steak  en  Casserole 

(carrots,  onions,  potatoes) 

Buttered  Spinach 

Fig  Layer  Cake         Canned  Fruit 

Tea 


Breakfast 

Barley  Crystals,  Thin  Cream 

Sausage,  Fried  Bananas 

Potatoes  Cooked  in  Milk 

Coffee         Doughnuts        Cocoa 

Luncheon 

Cream  of  Oyster  Soup,  Oysterettes 

Home  Made  India  Relish 

Apple  Dumplings  Cheese 

Half  Cups  Coffee 

Dinner 

Tomato  Soup,  Croutons 

Fresh  Fish,  Baked,  Point  Shirley  Style 

Boiled  Onions,  Buttered 

Mashed  Potatoes         Cabbage  Salad 

Lemon  Jell-0         Bermuda  Ginger  Snaps 


Breakfast 

Cresco  Grits,  Thin  Cream 

Creamed  Salt  Codfish 

Small  Baked  Potatoes 

Parker  House  Rolls  (reheated) 

Coffee      Grapefruit  Marmalade      Cocoa 

Luncheon 

Mock  Bisque  Soup 
Shrimp  Salad 
Graham  Bread  and  Butter 
Hot  Cornstarch  Pudding,  Chocolate  Sauce 

Dinner 

Fresh  Fish  Chowder,  Oysterettes 
Cold  Spinach,  Sauce  Tartare 
Lemon  Pie 
Half  Cups  of  Coffee 


Breakfast 
Baked  Apples,  Thin  Cream 

Sugar  Bacon 

Fried  Cornmeal  Mush,  Bees' 

Honey 

Toast 

Coffee  Cocoa 


Luncheon 

Succotash 

Ryemeal  Muffins 

India  Relish 

Cranberry  Pie 

Half  Cups  Coffee 
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Dinner 

Roast  Loin  of  Lamb  (yearling) 

Orange  Mint  Jelly  Parisienne  Potatoes 

Brussels  Sprouts,  Buttered 

Fall  Turnips,  Mashed 

Cream  Cheese,  Quince  Preserves 

Toasted  Crackers      Half  Cups  Coffee 


Two-Course  Luncheons  for  Card  Parties 


I 

Chicken-and-Rice   Timbales,    Bechamel    Sauce 

Lettuce,  Cress  and  Belgian  Endive,  French 

Dressing 

Parker  House  Rolls  (reheated) 

Canned  Apricot  Sherbet,  Whipped  Cream 

Decoration 

Croquins 

Half  Cups  Coffee 

n 

Chicken  Croquettes 
Lettuce,  Pineapple-and-Celery  Salad 
Canned  Peas 
Bread  and  Butter  Sandwiches 
Boston  Cream  Cakes,  Sunshine  Strawberry 
Preserves 
*  Half  Cups  Coffee 

HI 

Open  Club  Sandwich,  Filene  Fashion 
Apples  Baked  with  Almonds,  Cream,  Sugar 
Chocolate  Fondant  Balls 
Tea 


VH 

Minions  of  Beef  Tenderloin,  Home  Style 
Christmas  Salad 
French  Bread 
Coffee 

VHI 

Chicken  Timbales  (raw  chicken) 

Cream  Sauce 

Lettuce-and-Macedoine  of  Vegetables  in  Tomato 

Jelly,  French  Dressing 

Baking  Powder  Biscuit 

Vanilla  Ice  Cream,  Caramel  Sauce  and  Chopped 

Nuts   (in  tall  glasses) 

Orange  Cocoanut  Jumbles 

Coffee 

IX 

Cold  Roast  Lamb,  Orange  Mint  Sauce 

Creamed  Celery 

Baking  Powder  Biscuit 

Grape  Juice  Sherbet 

Sponge  Cake  (potato  flour) 

Tea 


IV 

Oysters  Scalloped  in  Shells 
Jellied  Philadelphia  Relish 

Lady  Finger  Rolls 

Hot  Baba,  Apricot  Sauce 

Half  Cups  Coffee 

V 

Cold  Boiled  Ham,  Sliced  Thin 

Creamed  Potatoes 

Mustard  Pickles 

Lemon  Sponge  Pie  or  Lemon  Fanchonettes 

Cocoa  with  Marshmallows 

VI 

Filets  of  Halibut,  Point  Shirley  Style 

Potatoes,  Maitre  d'Hotel 

Olives 

Whole  Wheat  Bread  and  Butter 

Lemon  Sherbet 

Jelly  Roll 

Half  Cups  Coffee 


Oysters  a  la  King 

Toast 

Lettuce  and  Cress,  French  Dressing 

Stewed  Figs,  Lemon  Jelly,  Custard 

Wafer  Jumbles 

Half  Cups  Coffee 

XI 

Chicken  a  la  King 

Parker  House  Rolls 

Belgium  Endive  in  Green  Pepper  Rings,  French 

Dressing 

Caramel  Nut  Cake 

Cocoa,  Whipped  Cream 

XII 

Creamed  Oysters  on  Toast 

Norma  Salad 

Blushing  Apples  with  Orange  Sauce 

Lady  Baltimore  Cake 

Half  Cups  Coffee 
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Economy  in  Demand 

By  Emma  Gary  Wallace 


SINCE  the  European  war  broke  out, 
there  has  been  a  marked  increase 
in  the  cost  of  clothing  as  well  as 
food  supphes.  Unless  the  family  in- 
come is  very  ample,  the  housewife  has  to 
plan  her  expenditures  carefully  or  she 
finds  them  aggregating  to  a  sum  total  of 
alarming  size. 

There  are  certain  conditions  which  we 
cannot  control,  such  as  the  supply  and 
demand,  and  the  resulting  prices.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  a  great  many 
leaks  in  the  average  household  which  can 
be  effectually  stopped  provided  the  one 
in  charge  is  sufficiently  alert  and  inter- 
ested. 

Women  should  be  as  expert  in  the 
spending  of  money  and  getting  good 
value  for  it  as  men  are  in  earning  it. 
The  average  business  man  recognizes 
that  there  are  two  ways  of  increasing  the 
profit  side  of  his  ledger.  One  way  is  to 
buy  to  better  advantage  and  operate  his 
business  more  economically,  and  the 
other  is  to  increase  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness done  so  that  larger  profits  will 
accrue. 

The  American  family  of  average  means 
is  obliged  to  consider  ways  and  means. 
If  the  income  cannot  be  made  any 
larger  to  meet  the  increasing  demands 
upon  it,  then  there  should  be  special  con- 
centration upon  skilful  buying,  the  stop- 
age  of  leaks,  and  the  prevention  of  waste 
and  loss  in  every  direction. 

The  telephone  saves  time  and  is  doubt- 
less a  convenience,  but  the  housewife 
who  depends  upon  it  wholly  or  even  in 
large  measure  to  do  her  buying    is  not 


likely  to  receive  as  careful  service  as 
though  she  went  in  person  to  select  her 
supplies. 

Not  long  since,  a  women  was  met  who 
had  traded  with  a  certain  meat  market 
for  five  years,  and  had  never  once  been 
within  its  doors.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected  that  those  people  would  take  as 
much  interest  in  her  as  though  they 
knew  what  she  was  like,  had  an  idea  of 
her  tastes,  and  understood  fully  that  she 
was  a  discriminating  buyer  who  knew 
what  she  wanted  and  would  insist  on 
having  it. 

There  are  those  who  will  say  that  it 
takes  too  much  of  their  time  in  the  morn- 
ing to  go  to  market.  Possibly  they  have 
no  help  and  find  it  inconvenient  to  dress 
and  go  out,  yet  the  situation  could  be 
handled  if  one  were  determined.  Sup- 
plies for  the  next  day  can  all  be  ordered 
in  the  afternoon.  In  cold  weather, 
enough  may  be  purchased  at  a  single  trip 
for  several  days. 

The  housewife  can,  at  least,  be  on 
hand  to  receive  and  inspect  the  goods 
she  has  ordered.  She  should  have  cor- 
rect scales  in  her  kitchen  and  every 
parcel  purchased  by  weight  should  be 
put  thereon  and  weighed  before  the  de- 
livery boy  leaves.  If  anything  is  short 
in  weight,  it  should  be  promptly  sent 
back.  A  few  experiences  of  this  kind 
would  have  a  beneficial  influence  all  the 
way  around. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  that  a 
shortage  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  meat 
at  20  cents  means  5  cents?  If  such  a 
shortage  happens  twenty  times  out  of  the 
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month,  it  means  a  dollar.  In  a  year,  it 
is  twelve  dollars.  Again,  a  poor  piece  of 
meat  or  one  that  is  nearly  all  fat  or  bone 
may  be  more  than  half  waste,  and  so,  in 
the  course  of  a  season,  no  inconsiderable 
amount  of  money  may  be  sacrificed  by 
careless  buying. 

In  many  homes,  the  order  slip  is  not 
checked  up  with  the  goods  delivered. 
This  is  not  always  the  fault  of  the  groc- 
ery man.  Frequently  careless  help  de- 
liver packages  at  the  wrong  places. 

A  careful  housewife  recently  reported 
three  shortages  in  one  week  in  her  deliv- 
eries, —  a  dozen  of  eggs,  a  dozen  of 
oranges,  and  a  pound  of  saltines.  If 
there  is  help  in  the  kitchen,  insist  that 
they  check  up  supplies  with  order  slips^ 
or  require  that  they  pay  for  articles  over- 
looked. It  always  makes  a  difference 
who  pays  the  bills,  and  this  will  tend  to 
make  the  careless  more  careful. 

In  one  family,  consisting  of  three 
grown-ups  and  two  children,  the  house 
bills  ran  along  with  a  fair  degree  of  even- 
ness for  about  three  years.  Then  the 
maid  who  had  been  employed  in  this 
family  was  married.  Another  helper 
came  in  her  place,  when  —  presto !  the 
bills  dropped  exactly  one-third.  Anal- 
ysis of  the  situation  showed  that  they 
were  living  better  than  they  were  before, 
but  the  new  worker  managed  her  coal  so 
that  two  scuttles  did  nicely  where  three 
had  been  required  before.  She  kept  an 
eye  on  her  stove  and  shut  it  when  not  in 
use.  Neither  did  she  heap  the  coal  in 
until  it  touched  the  covers. 

The  girl  who  had  gone  to  a  home  of 
her  own  had  been  in  the  habit  of  cooking 
large  dishes  of  food.  If  a  pudding  was 
made,  it  was  a  large  pudding;  if  beans 
were  baked,  the  pot  was  nearly  filled. 
The  new  worker  calculated  more  closely. 
If  she  boiled  onions,  she  allowed  one  or 
two  to  a  person;  if  she  baked  beans,  she 
estimated  about  how  large  a  quantity 
would  be  needed  for  a  single  meal;  if 
she  made  a  pudding,  she  planned  it  so 
there  would  be  little  or  none  left-over. 
With  the  first  one,   there  had  been  a 


constant  warming  up  and  re-hashing  of 
dishes  and  much  had  been  thrown  out. 
With  the  second,  foods  were  better  and 
fresher,  and  naturally  the  supplies  went 
much  farther. 

The  ice  bill  is  a  considerable  factor  in 
warm  weather.  Various  schemes  have 
been  tried  for  saving  ice,  such  as  wrap- 
ping it  up  in  blankets  and  papers,  but 
these  really  defeat  the  object  of  having 
ice,  for  it  is  the  melting  which  causes 
the  crystal  blocks  to  give  out  their  cold, 
and  anything  that  prevents  melting, 
unless  it  be  a  low  surrounding  temper- 
ature, will  not  help  keep  food  properly. 

Nevertheless  ice  can  be  saved  by 
wise  management.  It  is  not  economy 
to  allow  the  refrigerator  to  be  nearly 
empty  and  so  thoroughly  warm.  It 
should  be  kept  comfortabl}^  full  all  the 
time.  In  this  manner  the  compart- 
ments will  be  colder  and  the  ice  will  not 
disappear  so  fast. 

Many  workers  are  careless  in  opting 
and  shutting  the  doors  of  the  refriger- 
ator, perhaps  leaving  them  open  or  ajar 
while  they  are  getting  a  meal.  Of 
course,  the  cold  air  escapes  and  it  takes 
just  so  much  extra  ice  to  reduce  the 
temperature  once  more.  See  that  the 
hinges  and  latch  are  well  oiled.  Then 
insist  that  supplies  be  taken  out  and  re- 
turned to  their  places  quickly,  and  the 
doors  promptly  and  tightly  closed. 

So  much  is  said  nowadays  about 
sanitation  that  the  soap  maker  is 
benefited  greatly  thereby.  It  takes  a 
good  many  pounds  of  soap  to  keep  a 
house  clean,  to  w^ash  the  dishes,  to 
furnish  the  bath-room,  and  to  provide 
for  the  laundry  work!  Soap  bills  are 
unnecessarily  increased  by  whole  cakes 
of  soap  being  left  in  the  water  to  soak 
away,  or  by  unnecessary  quantities  be- 
ing used  in  washing  and  cleaning.  It 
has  been  found  in  actual  practice  that 
many  workers  wiU  make  half  a  cake  of 
soap  go  just  as  far  as  others  make  a 
whole  cake,  and  yet  equally  good  work 
will  be  done  by  the  one  using  the  smaller 
quantity.     Soap  pieces  may  be  collected 
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ai^d  melted  to  make  soap  jelly.  This 
can  be  kept  in  a  glass  can.  With  a 
little  borax  added,  it  makes  an  especially 
good  cleansing  solution. 

The  best  dressed  people  are  not  al- 
ways those  who  have  the  greatest 
variety  of  clothes,  but  they  are  careful 
to  keep  what  they  have  in  repair  and 
in  immaculate  order.  There  are  no 
large  dressmaking  bills  for  making  over, 
nor  seasons  of  wearing  out  a  lot  of  out- 
dated garments.  It  does  not  take  very 
much  careless  buying  to  hang  up  a 
couple  of  hundred  dollars  in  clothing, 
which  will  be  old-fashioned  in  a  short 
time. 

In  our  grandmother's  day,  patch  work 
quilts  used  up  all  the  small  pieces  of 
good  cloth,  and  good  parts  of  discarded 
garments  were  washed  and  pressed  for 
this  same  purpose.  Nowadays  few 
young  people  know  how  to  prepare  bed- 
ding. Their  idea  of  procuring  a  supply 
is  to  go  to  the  nearest  department  store 
and  purchase  what  is  needed. 

If  there  is  anything  to  be  dreaded,  it 
is  cheap  bedding  filled  with  cotton, 
which  may  not  be  of  the  cleanest  or 
purest.  Blankets  have  the  advantage 
of  being  easily  washed,  but  a  part  of 
the  bedding,  at  least,  in  any  home,  can 
be  made  at  small  expense  by  the  women 
members  of  the  family.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  pleasure,  too,  in  having  a 
fine  chest  of  downy  comforts  and  neatly 
quilted,  thin  coverings  for  summer  time. 
These  are  easily  washed  with  the  little 
hand-vacuum  washers  and  so  can  be 
kept  sweet  and  clean. 

In  many  homes  light  is  wasted,  in  that 
rooms  are  kept  illuminated  after  the 
occupants  have  gone  out  of  them,  and 
thoughtless  members  of  the  family  often 
use  more  gas  than  is  necessary  by  turn- 
ing the  stop-cock  on  until  there  is  a 
blowing  sound.  Quite  as  much  illumi- 
nation can  be  derived  from  a  smaller 
amount  of  gas  pressure,  and  that,  too, 
at  less  cost.  The  use  of  mantels  on  gas 
jets  and  especially  prepared  filament 
lamps  on  the  electric  current  increases 
the  efficiency  of  the  light  greatly,  and 


decreases  the  amount  of  expense.  In 
one  home,  the  use  of  these  filament 
lamps  reduced  the  electric  bill  in  a 
single  month  from  $8.00  to  $4.00,  —  a 
very  comfortable  saving  that  soon  paid 
for  the  lamps  themselves. 

Business  men  are  particular  to  take 
advantage  of  discounts  offered.  In  fact, 
a  man  doing  a  fair-sized  business  will 
save  the  salary  of  a  valuable  assistant 
by  paying  his  bills  promptly  and  taking 
his  discounts. 

Housewives  sometimes  fail  to  realize 
how  much  these  savings  would  aggre- 
gate in  a  year.  Taxes,  illuminating 
bills,  water  bills,  and,  many  times, 
grocery  accounts  are  subject  to  a  per- 
centage reduction  if  paid  by  a  certain 
day.  If  2  per  cent  a  month  is  saved, 
this  means  better  than  24  per  cent  a 
year,  and  the  one  who  pays  promptly 
always  receives  the  best  attention  and 
the  choicest  of  the  goods. 

In  many  homes  theije  is  much  more 
wastage  than  there  should  be.  Ashes 
are  not  sifted  to  save  the  cinders;  bones 
and  meat  trimmings  are  not  cooked  for 
stock;  scrap  paper  is  not  used  for  kind- 
ling, or  baled  and  sold. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  families 
about  the  amount  of  laundry  bills. 
Some  have  enormous  washes  that  could 
be  reduced  perceptibly  with  reasonable 
care.  If  each  member  of  the  family 
takes  pride  in  the  separate  possession  of 
towels  and  linen,  a  purpose  will  be  served. 
Daily  bathing,  orderliness  and  neatness, 
on  the  part  of  each,  will  reduce  the 
laundry  bills  and  still  give  each  and  all 
what  they  need. 

Reducing  the  high  cost  of  Hving  means 
buying  intelligently,  using  supplies  so 
that  nothing  is  wasted,  paying  bills 
promptly,  and  attending  to  everything 
in  the  nick  of  time.  There  are  compen- 
sations in  everything.  If  the  price  of 
living  is  constantly  soaring,  our  own 
alertness  and  efficiency  must  increase  to 
keep  pace;  otherwise  we  shall  be  left 
hopelessly  behind.  In  becoming  more 
capable  in  one  line,  we  become  more 
capable  in  all  lines. 


Origin  and  Meaning  of  Culinary  Terms 

By  Sarah  Graham  Morrison 


NOW  that  the  International  Stew- 
ard's Association  has  taken  a 
French-ItaHan-Swiss  vote  to 
banish  all  foreign  words  from  American 
menus,  we  need  no  longer  be  concerned 
with  the  meaning  of  many  heretofore 
meaningless  (to  us)  items  on  the  bill  of 
fare;  but  the  derivation  of  words  in 
common    usage    is    always    interesting. 

Not  to  know  the  origin  and  under- 
lying meaning  of  the  words  one  uses, 
day  after  day,  is  to  be  cheated  of  much 
that  is  enjoyable.  It  is  like  getting 
onty  a  glimpse,  seeing  only  the  surface, 
having  only  a  bowing  acquaintance, 
with  a  really  interesting  person.  And 
in  no  subject  or  line  of  thought  is  this 
any  truer  than  in  cookery,  for  cooking 
terms  are  collected  from  every  nation 
in  the  world,  from  the  American  Indian 
to  the  Old  Greek,  Sanskrit  and  Arabic. 
A  large  number  are  traceable  back  to 
the  Latin  language,  through  the  French, 
Italian  or  Spanish.  Almost  as  many 
more  are  of  Teutonic  origin  and  Old 
English. 

This  article  was  suggested  by  some 
one's  saying,  "That  was  consomme  we 
had  at  Mrs.  B's  dinner,  w^as  it  not?" 

"Oh,  no,"  came  the  reply.  "There 
was  no  consomme  in  that  soup.  Con- 
somme, you  know,  is  made  from  burnt 
sugar." 

If  the  second  woman  had  had  any 
idea  of  the  real  meaning  of  consomme 
—  that  it  came  from  the  French  verb 
meaning  "to  finish" — had  associated 
it  in  any  way  with  a  "Consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished",  she  would  not 
have  confused  it  with  caramel,  or 
burnt  sugar. 

Cookery  nomenclature  is  really  fas- 
cinating, once  one  forms  an  appetite 
for  such  knowledge.  The  words  fall 
naturally  into  four  classes  —  first,  those 
with  obvious  meaning,  such  as  seafoam. 


a  candy  resembling  the  crested  waves; 
chops,  cutlets,  spareribs;  divinity,  a 
delicious  confection  fit  for  the  gods; 
icing  and  frosting,  coverings  made  to 
resemble  ice  and  frost;  scrapple,  that 
delectable  Philadelphia  breakfast  dish, 
made  of  cornmeal  and  scraps  of  meat; 
turnovers,  tarts  or  pies  with  half  of 
the  circular  bit  of  dough  turned  over 
to  form  the  upper  crust;  ginger  snaps, 
flannel  cakes,  doughnuts. 

The  second  class  is  made  up  of  those 
whose  names  are  so  unlike  anything 
else  that  you  wonder  where  they  sprang 
from  and,  after  you  have  searched  dili- 
gently, 3'ou  are  still  at  a  loss;  such  as 
panocha,  or  penochee,  and  fudge,  sweet- 
meats known  to  every  school  girl; 
butter  scotch  —  why  the  "scotch"?  — 
lemonade,  why  the  "ade"?  —  Rinkhim 
Diddie,  a  cheese  dish  on  the  order  of 
Welsh  rabbit,  and  English  Monkey 
(rabbit  is  a  corruption  of  rare  bit,  and 
"monkey",  no  doubt,  was  given  in 
derision  as  an  improvement).  Why 
are  those  appetizing  bonbons  called 
humbugs?  Because  they  are  decep- 
tive? tasting  so  much  better  than  they 
look  —  as  the  English  writer  said  of 
our  buckwheat  cakes  —  "Not  half  so 
nawsty  as  they  look?"  Why  gumbo 
soup  ?  What  connection  between  gumbo 
and  okra?  I  leave  it  to  a  Southerner 
to  answer.  Where  did  Jumba  laya  (an 
oyster  and  tomato  soup)  get  its  name? 
Some  who  read  this  may  be  able  to 
tell,  but  my  search  for  them  has  proved 
futile. 

The  French  words  and  expressions 
are  so  numerous,  so  common  and  yet 
so  opaque  to  many  that  they  form  a 
third  class,  all  by  themselves. 

Then  there  is  a  great  fourth  division, 
which  comprises  words  from  every 
language  and  falls  into  terms  and  dishes. 
Their  presence  on  the  menu  card  would 
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not  dismay  any  fairly  intelligent  person 
as  regards  pronunciation  or  cause  him 
to  wonder  what  he  is  going  to  draw, 
and,  if  terms,  every  woman  under- 
stands them,  though,  perhaps,  many  do 
not  know  whence  they  came  or  their 
fundamental  meaning. 

Beginning  then,  with  this  class,  we 
have  boil,  stew,  simmer,  poach,  fry, 
saute,  fricassee,  broil,  roast,  bake, 
shirred,  et  cetera.  Boil  comes  to  us 
through  the  Old  English  from  the 
Latin  infinitive  bullire,  meaning  to 
be  in  a  bubbling  motion,  and  comes 
originally  from  the  Latin  word  bulla, 
meaning  bubble. 

Stew  is  also  an  Old  English  word, 
probably  of  Teutonic  origin,  from  the 
same  group  as  the  word  stove.  It 
means  to  boil  slowly  or  with  a  sim- 
mering or  moderate  heat;  to  seethe, 
to  cook  in  a  little  liquid,  or  over  a  gentle 
fire  without  boiling.  The  word  is  also 
used  as  a  noun,  as  a  stew  of  .pigeons. 

Simmer  is  an  onomatopoetic  word 
meaning  to  boil  gently  or  with  a  gentle 
hissing.  Braze  is  from  the  French 
word  meaning  coals,  and  means  to 
stew  or  broil  in  a  covered  pan  or  kettle. 
Fry  is  an  Old  English  word  from  the 
Latin  verb  fri^ere,  meaning  to  roast, 
parch  or  fry.  And  to  fry  means  to 
cook  by  immersion  in  hot  fat. 

Saute  (so-ta)  is  from  the  French 
word,  to  jump,  and  means  to  fry  lightly 
or  quickly  by  turning  or  tossing  the 
object  frequently  in  a  hot  pan  greased 
with  a  little  fat. 

Fricassee  (frik-as-se),  as  can  easily 
be  seen,  is  also  derived  from  the  Latin 
verb  frigere  meaning  to  roast  or  fry. 
This  is  a  dish  made  of  fowls,  veal,  the 
meat  of  small  animals,  cut  into  small 
pieces  and  stewed  in  gravy. 

To  broil  means  to  cook  by  direct 
contact  with  the  fire,  especially  upon  a 
gridiron  over  coals.  The  word  is  of 
German  origin  and  means  to  burn. 

Roast  in  Old  English  was  rosten  and 
is  probably  of  German  origin.  This 
word  has  three  distinct  meanings.     The 


first  is  to  cook  by  exposure  to  radiant 
heat  before  a  fire,  as,  to  roast  m_eat  on 
a  spit  or  in  an  oven  open  towards  the 
fire  and  having  reflecting  surfaces  with- 
in; also,  to  cook  in  a  close  oven.  The 
second  meaning  of  the  word  is  to  cook 
by  surrounding  with  hot  embers,  ashes, 
or  sand,  such  as  roasting  potatoes  in 
the  ashes.  Bacon  says,  "In  eggs  boiled 
or  roasted  there  is  scarce  difference  to 
be  discerned."  The  third  meaning  of 
roast  is  to  dry  or  parch  by  exposure 
to  heat,  such  as  roasted  coffee  or 
peanuts.  Chaucer  uses  the  word  where 
he  says,  "He  could  roast,  and  seethe, 
and  broil  and  fry." 

Bake  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  word  bacon, 
and  means  to  cook  by  dry  heat  in  an 
oven,  under  coals  or  heated  stones  or 
metals,  and  is  a  process  which  exhaust 
the  moisture  more  then  roasting  or 
broiling. 

Shirred  means  to  draw  up,  the  same 
as  in  sewing.  In  cooking  it  means  to 
bake  over  a  fire  in  an  earthen  dish. 

Scalloped  dishes  were  first  cooked  in 
scallop  shells. 

The  word  poach  comes  from  the 
French  poache  meaning  pocket. 

The  word  devil,  in  a  cooking  sense, 
means  hot.  To-day  it  means  hot  with 
condiments,  for  instance,  deviled  eggs; 
but  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  time  it  was 
used  in  connection  with  the  gridiron, 
for  he  says,  "Men  and  women  busy  in 
baking,  broiling,  roasting  oysters  and 
preparing  devils  on  the  gridiron." 

The  word  "marinate"  refers  to  the 
sea,  and  its  original  meaning  was  to  pre- 
serve for  sea  use  in  salt  or  pickle  in  oil  or 
vinegar.  A  marinade  was  a  brine  or  pickle 
containing  wine  and  spices  for  enriching 
the  flavor  of  meat  or  fish. 

Blanch  is  from  the  French  blanc 
meaning  white. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  the  viands,  — 
Aspic  is  a  French  word  probably 
meaning  asp.  It  is  a  savory  meat 
jelly.  In  it  often  portions  of  eel,  game, 
choice  meat,  fish,  hard-boiled  eggs, 
etc.  are  molded. 
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Baha  is  of  Polish  origin.  It  is  a 
cake,  or  more  properly  pudding,  light- 
ened with  yeast.  It  belongs  to  the  same 
class  of  mixtures  as  French  brioche 
and  the  election  cake  of  our  own  colon- 
ial times. 

Bechamel:  a  sauce  in  which  the 
liquid  is  equal  parts  of  white  stock  or 
broth  and  cream,  named  from  a  Mar- 
quis of  Becham.el. 

Biscuit  is  from  the  Latin  his  and 
coct^is  meaning  to  cook  or  bake  twice. 
There  are  four  meanings  of  this  word 
in  cookery:  a  kind  of  unraised  bread  of 
many  varieties,  plain,  sweet  or  fancy, 
jv  formed  into  fiat  cakes,  and  baked  hard, 
W:'  as  ship  biscuit;  second,  a  small  loaf 
or  cake  of  bread  raised  and  shortened 
or  made  light  with  soda  or  baking  powder, 
usually  a  number  are  baked  in  the 
same  pan  forming  a  sheet  or  card. 
Third,  in  French  or  German,  is  the 
sponge  or  Savoy  cake  of  the  English; 
fourth,  an  individual  portion  of  rich, 
yellow  ice  cream  served  in  paper  or 
china  cases.  Often  powdered  macar- 
oons are  sifted  over  the  top  to  simulate 
the  crust  of  a  cake. 

Bisque  was  originally  a  soup  made  of 
crawfish,  part  of  the  fish  pressed  through 
a  sieve  to  form  a  puree  gave  color  to 
the  soup,  part  appeared  in  the  soup 
in  small  portions.  Considering  the 
color  as  the  distinctive  mark  we  have 
bisque  of  tomato  soup  (tomato  puree 
and  cream  sauce).  Considering  the 
method  of  work  and  the  pieces  of  craw- 
fish as  the  distinctive  mark  we  have 
bisque  of  lobster  (same  coloring)  and 
bisque  of  oyster  soup,  soup  of  an 
entirely  different  color.  We  also  have 
bisque  ice  cream,  an  ice  cream  into 
which,  after  freezing,  pounded  and  sifted 
macaroons  or  nuts  have  been  stirred. 

Blanch.      To    blanch    is    to    whiten. 

Almonds  are  scalded  and  plunged  into 

ti      cold  water  when  the  skins  are  removed 

P>    to    make    them    white.      The    term    is 


extended  to  the  scalding  and  rinsing  in 
cold  water  of  vegetables,  sweet  breads, 
rice,  calf's  head,  or  to  any  method  by 
which  they  are  cleansed  or  made  more 
delicate  in  flavor. 

Blanc-mange:  originally  a  soup  of 
lean  white  meat,  almonds  and  spices: 
later  a  jelly  made  of  a  calf's  foot,  or 
gelatine,  and  milk  of  almonds.  In 
modern  times,  the  gelatine  is  usually 
superseded  by  cornstarch,  sea  moss  and 
the  like,  and  the  almonds  are  omitted. 
In  all  these  cases  the  white  character 
of  the  dish  has  been  eiddent ;  this  is 
the  distinctive  mark  of  blanc-mange 
and  when  chocolate  is  added  a  different 
name  should  be  given  to  the  dish. 

Bonny-clahher  is  of  Irish  origin  from 
bainne  (milk)  and  clahar,  (mud,  mire) 
and  is  coagulated  sour  milk,  loppered 
milk,  curdled  milk. 

Bouillon  (boo-yon)  is  from  the  French 
verb  boullior  meaning  to  boil,  and  is  a 
nutritious  liquid  food,  made  by  cooking 
beef  or  other  meat  in  water;  a  clear 
soup  or  broth.  A  bouilli  (boo-ye)  or 
(bool-ye)  is  a  boiled  or  stewed  m.eat ; 
beef  boiled  with  vegetables  in  water, 
from  which  its  grav^^  is  to  be  made; 
beef  from  which  bouillon  has  been  made. 

Bouchees  (boo-sha)  are  small  patties, 
the  word  coming  from  the  French 
word  for  mouth.    Each  is  a  mouthful. 

Bread  is  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  root, 
meaning  to  brew,  and  is  an  article  of 
food  made  with  flour  or  meal.  In  the 
sense  of  the  verb  it  means  to  cover  with 
bread  crumbs. 

Broth  is  Anglo-Saxon,  a  liquid  in 
which  ficvsh,  and  sometimes  such  cereals 
as  rice  or  barley,  has  been  cooked;  a 
thin  or  simple  soup.  Addison  uses  the 
word  in  saying,  "I  am  sure  by  your 
unprejudiced  discourses  that  you  love 
broth  better  than  soup." 

Butter  is  an  Old  English  word,  botere, 
coming  from  the  Greek  for  cow  and 
cheese. 
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Contributions  to  this  department  will  be  gladly  received.     Accepted  items  will  be 
paid  for  at  reasonable  rates. 


A  Christmas  Credo 

T  BELIEVE  in  Christmas  Day  because  it 
■■>  increases  the  temperature  and  accel- 
erates the  action  of  the  human  heart  the 
world  over.  This  once-a-year  irregular- 
ity does  no  harm  and  much  good  to  the 
steadiest  plodder  of  a  heart. 

I  believe  in  the  Christ  Child,  the  little 
tender  and  exquis  te  symbol  of  the  saving 
and  healing  power  of  childhood  upon  the 
adult  world.  I  believe  in  all  children  — 
my  own,  my  neighbor's,  my  enemy's.  I 
almost  believe  that  all  parents,  however 
unworthy,  should  be  intrusted  with  one 
or  more. 

i'  I  believe  in  Mary,  mother  of  the  Babe 
of  Bethlehem,  and  in  all  clean  and  pur- 
poseful motherhood.  No  whit  less  do  I 
believe  in  responsible  fatherhood.  I 
believe  that  every  child  should  have 
parents  first,  in  good  measure,  and  all 
lesser  gifts  afterward. 

I  believe  in  the  Star  in  the  East  as  a 
symbol  of  hope  and  guidance.  I  can 
stay  at  home  and  go  to  bed  by  candle 
light,  but  I  must  have  something  higher, 
bigger,  brighter,  further  off,  nearer  to 
heaven,  by  which  to  navigate  the  seas 
and  the  deserts  and  my  own  arduous  way 
through  the  years.  Hopeless,  I  should 
cumber  one  good  spot  on  the  earth,  and 
not  get  anywhere  besides. 

I  believe  in  Christmas-Day  home 
celebrations;  their  friendliness,  their 
mystery,  their  joyous  excitement;  and  in 
the  feeling  of  security  and  peace  a  child 
has  in  the  midst  of  them.  And  I  believe 
that  the  memory  the  child  has  of  them 
fifty  years  later  should  still  be  strong  and 
sweet. 


I  beHeve  in  the  Christmas  Tree  and  its 
mute  self-sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  the 
child.  With  a  pang  as  mute  the  child 
knows  that  the  tree  loves  best  its  forest- 
haunts,  the  gracious  sunlight,  the  free 
air,  the  frosty  nights  and  the  glamour  of 
the  starry  skies.  Yet  it  stands  before 
him  brave,  smiling,  gift-bearing,  odorous, 
beautiful — short-Hved  but  with  a  death- 
less memory.  And  at  night  he  puts  up  a 
sleepy  prayer  for  the  little  Tree,  forest- 
bereft  for  him. 

I  believe  in  having  more  than  one 
needs  or  has  earned  or  has  deserved,  at 
least  once  a  year,  that  one  may  indulge 
one's  greed  of  giving.  Blessed  are  those 
who  are  greedy  to  give,  for  they  shall 
have  Christmas  Day ! 

I  believe  in  believing  in  all  good  and 
gracious  and  happy  things;  and  if  any- 
one shall  attempt  to  prove  me  a  fool 
therefor,  I  shall  laugh  up  my  sleeve,  go 
on  believing,  and  send  him  a  Christmas 

gift.  H.  C.  C. 

*   *  * 

Efficiency  Applied 

THE  good  housekeeper  in  this  day 
is  the  efficient  woman  who  works 
with  her  head,  thereby  saving  herself 
much  bodily  toil.  The  newly  married 
woman  who  prepares  three  meals  a  day 
and  washes  the  dishes  after  each  meal 
will  find  that  she  spends  approximately 
two  hours  a  day  on  the  latter  operation. 
Ever  on  the  lookout  for  ways  of  simpli- 
fying my  household  tasks,  I  worked  out 
a  scheme  which  saves  over  an  hour  of 
my  time  each  day. 

I  had  made  a  shallow  oblong  box  with 
a  hinged  lid.     This  box  was  mounted 
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upon  four  legs  furnished  with  castors 
and  of  the  proper  height  to  allow  the 
box  to  be  rolled  beneath  the  drainboard 
of  the  sink.  The  whole  thing  I  enameled 
white  so  that  it  might  be  easily  washed. 

Into  this  box  after  lunch  go  all  the 
china  dishes,  after  first  being  scraped 
bare  of  food  particles  with  soft  paper. 
The  cooking  utensils  are  set  in  the  sink 
and  filled  with  water  as  soon  as  they 
are  emptied  and  are  washed  at  odd 
minutes  during  the  preparation  of  the 
meal.  Occasionally  somic  of  these  go 
into  the  box,  but  never  if  they  will  be- 
come hard  to  wash  from  standing. 

Ten  minutes  and  the  lunch  debris  is 
out  of  sight  and  the  kitchen  spotless, 
no  dishpans  to  empty  and  put  away,  no^ 
towels  to  wash,  no  dishes  to  be  carried 
from  sink  to  cupboard,  and,  best  of  all, 
no  harsh  red  hands  to  spoil  the  after- 
noon. 

At  night  the  dinner  dishes  are  taken 
care  of  in  the  same  way,  the  lid  shut 
down,  and  the  box  shoved  into  its  place. 

After  breakfast  the  box  is  pulled  to 
a  convenient  position  beside  the  sink 
and  from  here  the  dishes  are  transferred 
to  the  dishpan  with  very  little  effort. 
As  the  dishes  are  wiped  they  are  set 
upon  the  closed  lid,  wheeled  across  the 
room  and  put  away  in  their  places. 
The  towels  are  then  washed  and  hung 
in  a  sunny  spot  to  dry.  I  allow  myself 
an  hour  for  this  task,  although  very 
often  it  does  not  take  that  long.  And  I 
do  not  seem  to  be  eternally  doing  dishes. 
I  do  not  have  to  rush  to  meet  my  after- 
noon appointments  and  I  can  spend  the 
whole  evening  with  my  husband  in- 
stead of  coming  in,  tired  and  cross,  to 
sit  with  him  after  it  is  too  late  to  go 
anywhere,  and  I  am  too  worn  out  to  be 
companionable.  M.  C.  S. 

*  *  * 

How  the  Groceteria  Saves  Your 
Money 

WE  are  all  famihar  with  the  Cafe- 
teria, where  we  may  go  and  get 
a  meal  by  serving  ourselves,  and  thus 


save  about  a  quarter  of  the  money 
which  would  be  paid  for  the  same  meal 
at  the  average  restaurant.  This  idea 
of  the  Cafeteria  has  been  extended  still 
farther,  and  now  in  California  there  has 
been  started  a  chain  of  stores  known  as 
Groceterias.  The  nam.e  Groceteria  has 
been  copyrighted  as  a  trade-mark, 
but  the  idea  back  of  the  name  is  one 
which  would  save  money  to  many  house- 
keepers, were  it  universally  adopted. 
The  data  which  follows  was  gathered 
from  a  visit  to  one  of  these  Groceterias 
in  a  suburban  town  outside  Los  An- 
geles. 

As  the  nam^e  implies,  the  Groceteria 
is  a  grocery  store  where  the  customers 
wait  on  themselves  and  thereby  save 
money.  The  appearance  of  the  Gro- 
ceteria is  not  unlike  that  of  the  average 
grocery  store.  A  large  •  sign  in  front 
announces  that  the  Groceteria  will  save 
one  quarter  your  money.  The  store  in- 
side is  lined  with  shelves  on  three  sides, 
and  a  long  table  or  counter  is  situated 
in  the  center  dividing  the  store  in  half 
and  forming  two  aisles  communicating 
at  the  back  end.  One  aisle  is  guarded 
with  a  turn-stile  by  which  one  may  enter 
the  store,  but  through  which  there  is 
no  return.  The  purchaser,  once  inside 
can  only  get  out  again  by  passing 
around  to  the  other  aisle,  where,  near  the 
door,  the  cashier  sits  at  a  cash  register. 

The  various  products  in  the  store  are 
arranged  on  the  shelves  and  on  the  center 
counter.  Good  materials  which  come  in 
cans  or  paper  boxes  are  put  on  the 
shelves  and  those  articles  usually  sold 
in  bulk  such  as  sugar,  coffee,  flour,  rice, 
etc.,  are  found  wrapped  and  tied  in 
paper  bags  on  the  counter.  Every  arti- 
cle in  the  store  is  marked  plainly  with 
its  price,  and  in  the  case  of  the  paper 
packages  the  weight  is  also  marked  on 
the  bag.  For  instance  sugar  is  sold  in 
I,  2,  5,  and  lo  pound  bags,  each  tied 
ready  for  the  purchaser. 

There  are  no  clerks  in  the  stcre,  just  a 
cashier  to  receive  the  money.  The  cus- 
tomer looks  around,  picks  out  the  articles 
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he  desires,  and  carries  them  to  the 
cashier's  desk  where  they  are  paid  for. 
The  store,  of  course,  is  run  on  a  strictly 
cash  basis.  There  is  no  dehvery  and  the 
purchaser  must  carry  his  packages  away 
with  him.  The  Groceteria  carries  all 
the  standard  brands  of  food  products, 
and  their  prices  are  considerably  less 
than  the  prices  for  the  same  article  in 
other  stores.  The  following  table  of 
comparisons  will  illustrate  clearly  the 
money  saved  on  various  staple  articles 
which  may  be  purchased  at  the  Gro- 
ceteria. The  prices  in  the  first  column 
are  those  of  the  Groceteria,  and  in  the 
second  column  those  of  the  average 
grocery  store  in  the  same  locality. 

A  rticle  Groceteria    A  verage 

Store 

Cane  sugar,  per  lb 073^  .08 

Beet  sugar,  per  lb.         ...      .07  .073^ 

A- 1  flour,  101b.  sack     ...      .43  .50 

A-1  flour,  5  lb.  sack      ...      .23  .30 

Corn  meal,  5  lb 17  .20 

Head  rice,  per  lb 08  .10 

Japan  rice,  per  lb 07  .10 

Lipton's  tea,  3^  lb.        .      .      .      .28  .30 

Van  Camp's  beans  (two  sizes)       .08,  .13  .10,  .15 

Snider's  catsup,  small         .      .      .13  .15 

Leslie's  salt,  2  lb.  shaker    .      .      .08  .10 

Shredded  wheat,  per  pkg.        .      .11  .15 

Crisco  (two  sizes) 27,  .54  .30,  .55 

Jello,  per  pkg 08  .10 

Royal  baking  powder,  3^  lb.  .      .12  .15 

Puffed  rice,  per  pkg 13  .15 

Baker's  chocolate,  3^  lb.  .       .      .13  .15 

Old  Dutch  cleanser,  per  pkg.        .08  .10 

Pels  Naptha  soap,  1  doz.   .      .      .45  .50 

The  difference  in  price  holds  good  also 
for  larger  quantities  of  material. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  table  above  that 
there  is  a  considerable  saving  in  the 
Groceteria  prices.  The  Groceterias  claimi 
that,  when  an  article  costs  .05  at  the 
other  stores,  they  sell  it  for  .04,  and  a 
.10  article  sells  for  .08.  We  will  now 
see  how  the  Groceteria  is  able  to  make 
these  reductions  and  sell  for  less  than 
the  other  stores. 

The  running  expenses  of  the  Gro- 
ceteria are  much  less  than  those  of  the 
average  store.  There  are  no  salaries  to 
pay  to  clerks,  for  there  are  no  clerks, 
and  the  only  salary  is  that  of  the  cashier. 
Some  one  must  be  employed  to  prepare 
the  ready- wrapped  packages,  and  mark 


the  prices  on  various  articles,  but  this 
can  be  done  by  one  person  with  a  few 
hours  work  a  day.  The  clerk  who  does 
this  is  only  paid  for  the  actual  time  he 
works,  while  in  other  stores  the  clerks 
are  not  working  all  the  time:  they  may 
be  waiting  for  custom^ers,  or  losing  time 
while  the  customer  is  looking  over  the 
stock,  etc.  Money  is  saved,  then,  by 
the  Groceterias  in  wages.  Besides  this 
there  are  no  deliveries,  as  the  purchaser 
carries  home  his  own  packages.  This 
eliminates  the  expenses  of  a  delivery 
wagon,  the  up-keep  of  same  and  the 
salary  of  the  driver.  Since  the  Gro- 
ceteria ■  is  run  on  a  strictly  cash  basis, 
there  is  never  any  loss  from  bad  ac- 
counts, no  delay  in  collecting  money,  no 
bills  to  send  out,  and  no  bookkeeper  to 
pay.  Stores  which  have  charge  ac- 
counts must  put  higher  prices  on  their 
goods  to  counterbalance  bad  accounts 
and  the  interest  on  accounts  which  run 
along  unpaid  for  months. 

Since  the  Groceteria  can  cut  down 
expenses  in  the  various  ways  mentioned 
above,  it  is  enabled  to  sell  goods  for  less 
than  other  stores,  and  thereby  save  the 
housekeeper  money,  which  means  much 
in  these  days  of  high  living  expenses 

A.  U.  F. 
*  *  * 

Practical  Christmas  Wrappings 

CHRISTMAS  husks" —that's  what 
a  woman  called  them,  as  she 
swept  a  pile  of  dainty  papers  and 
ribbons  into  the  waste-basket.  There 
wasn't  much  else  she  could  do  with  the 
pretty  baubles,  but  my  economical  sense 
registered  a  protest  against  the  waste  of 
time  and  thought  involved  in  the  prep- 
aration of  such  things  only  to  have  them 
meet  so  ignoble  a  fate.  Instantly  my 
mind  began  to  conjure  up  practical,  in- 
expensive wrappings  and  receptacles  for 
Christmas  gifts  that  might  later  serve 
some  utilitarian  as  well  as  an  aesthetic 
purpose. 

The  first  thing  to  come  under  this 
metamorphosis  was  the  common ' '  slat ' ' 
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basket  generally  used  for  packing  edibles 
and  toys  to  be  given  to  needy  families. 
There  is  generally  a  little  girl  in  such 
cases  to  find  a  doll  tucked  away  among 
the  other  things.  What  an  easy  thing 
it  would  be  to  make  a  little  bed  for  the 
doll  out  of  that  basket  before  packing 
it.  Move  the  handle  back  several 
inches,  nailing  it  loosely  so  that  it  may 
be  pushed  backward  or  upward  like  the 
top  of  a  baby  carriage.  Drape  some 
pretty  fabric  over  this  handle  and  gather 
it  loosely  at  the  back.  There's  your 
canopy.  Now  tack  or  sew  a  deep  frill 
of  the  same  material  all  around  the  sides 
of  the  basket.  Put  a  little  pad  in  the 
bottom  and  line  the  whole  interior  with 
another  piece  of  the  material,  make  a 
tiny  bolster  to  match,  also  a  little  spread, 
and  I'm  sure  some  little  girl  will  be  very 
much  delighted  over  this  one  hour's  ex- 
penditure of  your  time. 

Or,  where  there  are  no  children  in  the 
family  to  be  favored,  why  not  use  in- 
stead one  of  those  cheap  but  durable 
waste  baskets  to  be  found  in  the  ten 
cent  store?  They  are  usually  colored  or 
maybe  stained  or  painted  an  attractive 
color  in  short  order,  and  who  knows  but 
that  it  may  inspire  some  hopeless 
creature  with  a  new  sense  of  neatness 
and  order.  Anyway,  you'd  probably 
see  it  gracing  the  best  room  instead  of 
the  cellar  or  dump  where  you'd  be  apt 
to  encounter  the  more  common  "  slat  " 
basket  that  costs  no  less  and  holds  no 
more. 

For  the  smaller  gift  and  the  more  fas- 
tidious friend,  the  ten-cent  basket  coun- 
ter will  also  furnish  useful  receptacles. 
There  are  durable,  though  plain,  baskets 
for  sandwiches,  sewing  or  flowers  that 
will  convey  your  gift  of  candy,  cake  or 
needlework  quite  as  daintily  as  any  box 
you  might  decorate.  They  take  paint 
beautifully,  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with 
their  present  color,  and  any  woman  can 
use  numbers  of  them  in  the  kitchen  alone. 
They  look  better  than  boxes  or  bags  for 
eggs,  fruits  or  vegetables.  In  fact, 
baskets  are  in  the  same  class  with  cush- 


ions —  one  can't  have  too  many  of  them. 

One  woman  lined  a  wire  hanging 
basket  with  mica-sprinkled  cotton  and 
deposited  in  its  downiness  a  small  tea  set 
for  the  porch  table.  (She  was  what  I 
call  a  "summer-minded"  giver  of  gifts. 
Some  of  us  have  not  enough  imagination 
to  think  of  hot  weather  comforts  when 
the  frost  coats  the  window-pane.) 

When  I  give  fruit  cake  I  always  leave 
it  in  the  pan  in  which  it  was  baked. 
Those  small  white  enameled  pans  you 
get  for  five  or  ten  cents  are  just  the  right 
size  and  may  be  later  used  in  the  refri- 
gerator if  no  where  else.  Tissue  paper 
and  ribbon  will  give  the  temporary 
Christmas  appearance. 

If  I  give  jelly,  I  use  a  thin  tumbler  or 
even  a  pretty  tea-cup,  a  mustard  jar  or 
any  small  dish  of  the  sort  that  may  later 
grace  the  table.  One  year  I  bought  a 
dozen  glass  measuring  cups  at  five  cents 
each  and  filled  them  with  orange  marma- 
lade. Just  for  good  measure,  I  tied  a  set 
of  measuring  spoons  on  the  handles  of 
some  of  them. 

I  once  received  a  set  of  kitchen  spoons 
rolled  in  a  red-checked,  linen,  glass  towel 
and  tied  at  each  end  with  bright  red 
ribbon.  I  often  use  a  handkerchief  in 
place  of  tissue  paper  for  enclosing  small 
gifts.  I  tie  it  bag-like  with  holly  ribbon 
and  then  arrange  the  corners  and  ends 
into  the  semblance  of  a  flower  that  never 
fails  to  win  approbation.  Candy  and 
nuts  for  the  children  are  very  nice  pre- 
sented in  this  way  and  childrens'  hand- 
kerchiefs cost  very  little. 

Individual  nut  bowls  lined  with  jew- 
eler's cotton  make  lovely  nests  for  gifts 
of  jewelry  and  have  far  more  charm  than 
the  usual  box.  Pins  of  various  sorts  may 
be  presented  on  tiny  sachets. 

Gifts  to  children  might  just  as  well  be 
wrapped  in  brightly  colored  fabrics  that 
could  be  converted  into  doll-clothes. 
There  are  cheap  lawns  and  flowered 
materials  that  would  look  very  Christ- 
masy.  A  package  of  books  sent  to  a 
college  girl  last  year  was  made  into  a 
compact  bundle  wrapped  about  with  a 
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cretonne  cushion  cover.  Another  girl 
received  a  collar-and-cuff  set  pinned 
between  the  pages  of  a  Christmas  mag- 
azine. 

A  country  woman  surprised  me  one 
year  with  a  dozen  large,  white  eggs  tied 
in  what  she  called  an ' '  egg-bag. ' '  It  was 
nothing  but  a  round  piece  of  crochet 
work,  loosely  woven,  with  a  draw-string 
attached. 

"We  use  them  in  the  old  country",  she 

explained,  "  to  boil   our  eggs  in.     Just 

drop  it  with  the  eggs  into  hot  water,  lift 

out  when  cooked  and  send  to  the  table, 

bag  and  all,  on  a  plate  or  bowl.     It  saves 

the  eggs  from  getting  broken  and  saves 

time  in  the  handling  of  them."     And  so 

it  does.  M.  M.  B. 

*  *  * 

A  Brush  and  Paint  in  the  Kitchen 

THOSE  who  use  a  gas  stove,  and 
particularly  the  removable  gas 
ovens,  know  how  quickly  these  begin  to 
show  signs  of  rust  and  deter  oration.  If 
the  housewife  will  but  keep  a  brush  and 
a  can  of  black  stove-pipe  enamel  at  hand, 
she  can  keep  her  gas  ovens  in  fine  con- 
dition and  prolong  their  term  of  life. 

Keep  the  brush  in  a  'ittle  can  of  tur- 
pentine or  kerosene  to  keep  it  soft.  It 
is  then  but  a  few  minutes'  work  to  brush 
away  all  of  the  dust  or  rusty  scales,  to 
wash  the  oven  in  soap  and  water,  to 
light  the  gas  under  it  a  few  moments  to 
dry  and  warm  it,  and  to  coat  it  with  a 
covering  of  the  enamel. 

Sometimes  a  second  covering  is  nec- 
essary to  make  a  good  job,  but  if  the  oven 
is  done  occasionally,  it  will  be  kept  look- 
ing like  new.  The  gas  stove  itself  will 
be  less  care,  if  it  is  treated  to  a  coating  of 
aluminum  paint.  It  may  then  be  wiped 
off  with  a  damp  cloth  and  will  always 
look  fresh  and  clean.  E.  G.  W. 


Ways  of  Using  Smoked  Beef 

TN  these  days  of  high  food  prices,  I  find 
-*-  smoked  beef  a  great  standby.  I  buy 
it   done  up  in  paper  boxes  lined  with 


waxed  paper,   costing  eighteen  cents  a 
box,  and  it  keeps  moist  for  several  days. 

Half  a  box  crisped  in  butter  in  a  sauce 
pan,  makes  a  good  substitute  for  bacon, 
fine  for  garnishing  an  omelette,  or  a  dish 
of  scrambled  eggs,  or  it  may  be  served 
with  baked  beans  or  creamed  potatoes. 

From  our  colored  cook  I  learned  the 
easiest  way  to  cream  it.  Tear  the  beef 
into  small  pieces,  and  put  in  a  sauce  pan 
with  a  tablespoonful  of  butter;  when 
butter  is  hot  and  melted  and  the  beef 
beginning  to  crisp,  add  a  generous  table- 
spoonful  of  flour  and  blend  well.  Then 
add  two  cups  of  milk  and  a  dash  of  pep- 
per, and  let  boil  until  of  the  desired  thick- 
ness. No  salt  is  needed,  the  salt  of  the 
beef  being  sufficient.  A.  F. 

*    *    * 

A  Veiled  Wedding 

OUITE  a  novel  idea  was  carried  out 
at  a  recent  bridal  supper  in  veiling 
the  bride's  table.  The  table  occupied 
the  center  of  the  room  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  small  tables  for  the  guests, 
four  at  each.  Directly  over  the  bridal 
table  was  in  an  inverted  white  satin  um- 
brella of  large  size  having  a  drooping 
fringe  of  artificial  orange  blossoms. 
From  the  edge  of  the  umbrella  there 
dropped  a  white  chiffon  veil  edged  with 
a  white,  wide,  satin  border  which  con- 
cealed the  table,  falling  nearly  to  the  hem 
of  the  tablecloth. 

As  the  bridal  party  of  twelve  ap- 
proached and  surrounded  the  table  the 
deft  pulling  of  a  satin  cord  caused  the 
veil  to  rise  slowly  and  form  itself  into 
a  big  puffy  pompom  affair  above  the 
umbrella;  the  effect  was  very  unusual 
and  very  pretty.  The  lifted  veil  showed 
an  unusually  elaborate  table.  The  cen- 
terpiece was  a  huge  white  satin  slipper 
filled  with  orange  blossoms  standing  in 
the  center  of  an  immense  wedding  ring 
of  yellow  roses.  The  wedding  cake 
was  in  heart-shaped  white-satin  boxes. 
White  and  yellow  chrysanthemums  were 
liberally  used  in  the  dining  room  dec- 
orations. J.  Y  N. 
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Query     No.     3749.  —  "Recipe     for     Boston 
Baked  Beans." 

Boston  Baked  Beans 


1  pint  pea  beans 
1  teaspoonful  soda 
i  a  pound  salt  pork 
1  teaspoonful  mus- 
tard 


1  teaspoonful  salt 

2  tablespoonfuls 
molasses  or  sugar 


Soak  the  beans  in  cold  water  (soft 
water  preferred)  over  night.  In  *the 
morning  wash  and  rinse  thoroughly, 
then  parboil  until  they  are  soft  enough 
to  pierce  with  a  pin  and  no  longer. 
Change  the  water  while  parboiling,  al- 
ways using  boiling  water  for  cooking 
and  rinsing.  During  the  last  boiling  add 
soda.  Rinse  thoroughly  in  hot  water. 
Put  one-half  of  the  beans  in  the  bean- 
pot.  Pour  scalding  hot  water  over  the 
salt-pork  and  score  the  rind  in  half- 
inch  strips.  Put  into  the  bean-pot  above 
the  beans  and  pour  in  the  remainder  of 
the  beans.  Mix  the  mustard,  salt,  and 
molasses,  or  sugar,  with  hot  water  and 
pour  over  the  beans;  add  boiling  water 
to  cover.  Bake  about  eight  hours  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Keep  the  beans  covered 
with  water  and,  also,  the  cover  on  the 
pot  until  the  last  hour.  The  pork  may 
be  drawn  to  the  surface  and  browned 
during  the  last  hour. 

Query  No.  3750.  —  "Recipe  for  Viscogen." 

Viscogen 

Viscogen  is  a  solution  of  lime  in 
sugar;  it  is  used  to  thicken  thin  cream; 
as  viscogen  contains  nothing  but  lime, 


sugar  and  water,  it  is  harmless.  One- 
fourth  a  teaspoonful  is  used  to  three- 
fourths  a  cup  of  cream.  To  make 
viscogen,  dissolve  five  ounces  of  sugar 
in  ten  ounces  of  water.  Slake  two 
ounces  of  quick  lime  in  six  ounces  of 
cold  water;  strain  to  remove  unslaked 
particles  of  lime;  combine  the  two 
liquids  and  shake  occasionally  for  two 
hours.  After  three  or  four  hours  set 
the  mixture  aside  to  settle,  then  pour 
off  the  clear  liquid.  Store  in  small 
bottles.  Use  a  glass  stopper.  Exposed 
to  the  air,  viscogen  darkens  quickly 
and  loses  its  strength. 


Query    No.    3751. 
Bread." 

Oatmeal  Bread 


Recipe    for    Oatmeal 


1|  cups  oatmeal 

4  tablespoonfuls    mo- 
lasses 

1  teaspoonful  salt 

3  cups  whole    v/heat 
flour 

White  flour  as  needed 


I  to  1  whole  cake  com- 
pressed yeast 

1  cup  lukewarm  water 

2  cups  scalded  milk,  or 
half  milk  and  half 
water 

2  tablespoonfuls  short- 
ening 

Soften  the  yeast  in  the  half  cup  of 
liquid.  Melt  the  shortening  in  the 
two  cups  of  liquid;  to  this  add  the  salt, 
oatmeal,  molasses  and  the  yeast.  Stir 
in  the  whole  wheat  flour  and  as  much 
white  flour  as  is  required  to  make  a 
dough  that  may  be  kneaded.  Knead 
until  smooth  and  elastic.  Cover  and 
set  aside  out  of  drafts  until  doubled  in 
bulk.  Cut  down  and  shape  into  two 
loaves.  When  nearly  doubled  in  bulk 
bake  one  hour. 
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Query  No.  3752. — "Recipe  for  Salad  Dress- 
ing without  oil." 

Whipped  Cream  Dressing 

1  cup  heavy  cream  I  2  tablespoonfuls  lemon 

I  teaspoonful  salt  |       juice 

i  teaspoonful  paprika      | 

Put  all  the  ingredients  in  a  bowl  and 
beat  until  light  and  thick.  More 
lemon  juice  may  be  used.  The  dressing 
is  suitable  for  fruit,  vegetables,  sweet- 
breads, etc. 

Boiled  Salad  Dressing  (with 
Whites  of  Egg  and  Cream) 

Mix  half  a  teaspoonful  of  mustard, 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  gener- 
ous fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  paprika. 
Add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  mix 
thoroughly.  Add  one-fourth  a  cup  of 
cider  vinegar  or  lemon  juice  and  vinegar, 
half  and  half.  Set  the  saucepan  over 
hot  water,  and  stir  until  the  mixture 
becomes  smooth  and  thick.  Then  re- 
move from  the  fire,  and  beat  in  the 
white  of  one  egg,  beaten  dry.  Return 
the  saucepan  to  the  hot  water,  if  needed, 
to  set  the  egg.  Beat  the  mixture  con- 
stantly while  it  is  in  the  hot  water. 
Beat  in  one-fourth  a  cup  of  butter,  a 
teaspoonful  at  a  time.  When  the 
mixture  is  cold  and  the  salad  ready  to 
serve,  fold  in  half  a  cup  of  thick  cream 
beaten  solid. 

Query  No.  3753.  —  "Recipe  for  Sponge  Cake 
made  without  milk  or  water  and  with  four  eggs 
and  baking  powder." 

Ideal  Sponge  Cake 


The  baking  powder  is  unneceSvSary,  if 
the  cake  be  mixed  with  care,  and  may 
be  omitted. 


4  eggs 

I  teaspoonful  salt 
1  cup  granulated  sugar 
1  teaspoonful  baking 
powder 


Grated  rind  |  lemoa  or 

orange 
1  tablespoonful  orange 
or  lemon  juice 
I  cup  flour 


Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  with  the 
salt  until  very  light,  also  beat  in  one 
half  the  sugar.  Beat  the  yolks  until 
very  light  and  beat  in  the  other  half 
of  the  sugar;  add  the  grated  rind  and 
juice  and  beat  the  two  together.  Sift 
the  flour  and  baking  powder  together 
and  fold  into  the  egg  mixture.  Bake 
about    fifty    minutes    in    a    tube    pan. 


Query    No.    3754. 
Candy  and  Fondant.' 


'Recipes    for    Divinity 


Divinity  Candy 


1  teaspoonful  vanilla 

1  cup  nut  meats 

broken  in  bits  or   1 
cup  French  fruit 


1|  cups  brown  sugar 
I  cup  corn  syrup 
I  cup  boiling  water 
1   egg-white,  beaten 
light 

Cook  the  sugar,  syrup  and  water  to 
240°  F.  on  the  sugar  thermometer  or 
until,  when  tested  in  cold  water,  a 
rather  firm  "soft  ball"  is  secured.  Pour 
part  of  this  syrup  on  the  egg-white, 
beating  constantly  meanwhile;  return 
the  rest  of  the  syrup  to  the  fire  and 
let  cook  to  nearly  290°  F.  or  to  the 
soft-crack  degree ;  pour  in  a  fine  stream 
on  the  egg-white  mixture,  beating  con- 
stantly, meanwhile.  Add  the  vanilla 
and  nuts  or  fruit  and  turn  into  a  buttered 
bread  pan  lined  with  parchment  paper. 
When  nearly  cold  remove  from  the  tin 
and  cut  in  cubes.  The  mixture  should 
be  beaten  very  thoroughly,  as  long  as 
possible  with  a  Dover  egg-beater,  then 
with  wire  whisk  or  slitted  spoon. 

Fondant 

A  recipe  for  fondant  will  be  found 
among  the  Seasonable  Recipes  given 
in  this  number  of  the  magazine. 


Query  No.  3755.  —  "Give  a  list  of  foods  that 
may  be  cooked  in  the  oven  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture." 

Lists  of  Foods  Cooked  at  Same 
Temperature 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  make  lists 
such  as  are  indicated  above.  The  one 
asking  for  these  lists  should  acquaint 
herself  with  the  object  sought  in  the 
cooking  of  the  several  dishes,  then  she 
can  decide  on  the  dishes  that  may  find 
a  place  in  the  oven  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  A  roast  of  beef  or  poultry  is 
not  subjected  to  the  same  degree  of 
heat  throughout  the  whole  time  of 
cooking.       The    oven    must    be    very 
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CRISCO  is  a  wholesome  product,  the  cream,  of 
pure  vegetable  oil.  It  has  neither  taste  nor 
odor  and  is  of  such  uniform  high  quality  it 
assures  splendid  results  wherever  a  cooking  fat  is 
required.  American  housewives  enthusiastically 
prefer  Crisco.  They  use  it  exclusively  for  it  gives 
equal  satisfaction  for  frying,  for  shortening  and  for 
cake  and  bread  making. 

The  Charm  of  Natural  Flavors 

'  There  is  a  tastiness  about  all  Crisco  fried 
foods.  Crisco  gives  up  its  heat  so  quickly  that 
a  tender,  brown  crust  immediately  forms, 
keeping  out  the  fat  and  keeping  in  the  flavor. 
All  "greasy"  taste  is  effectually  banished. 
When  Crisco  is  used  even  the  simplest  foods 
are  very  delicious. 

Pastry  That  Is  Extra  Good 

Crisco  gives  an  unusual  richness  to  everything 
requiring  shortening — but  only  richness — no 
odor  and  no  taste.  Pastry  shortened  with 
Crisco  is  light,  flaky,  tender  and  crisp.  It  is 
easy  to  digest.  The  crust  breaks  at  the  touch 
of  a  fork.  \Yhen  pies  are  made  properly  with 
Crisco  the  lower  crust  is  just  as  delicious  as 
the  upper.  Many  distinguished  chefs  famous 
for  their  pastries  insist  on  Crisco  for  shortening. 

Tasty  Cakes  at  Less  Cost 

Crisco  gives  butter  richness  to  cakes  at  half 
the  cost  of  butter.  Successful  results  follow 
its  use  in  the  richest  fruit  or  layer  cakes  as  in 
plain  cakes  or  cookies.  All  Crisco-made  cakes 
stay  fresh  and  moist  longer.  Use  Crisco  and 
cut  your  butter  bills  in  two.  It  is  so  much 
richer  one-fifth  less  is  required. 

The  Crisco  Library 

Every  woman  should  send  for  Janet  McKenzie  Hill's 
new  books  "The  Whys  of  Cooking"  and  "Balanced 
Daily  Diet".  These  latest  additions  to  the  Crisco 
Library  are  written  by  the  editor  of  "American  Cook- 
ery". They  are  well  bound  and  illustrated  in  color. 
Hundreds  of  domestic  problems  in  cooking  and  house- 
hold management  are  asked  and  answered.  Some  of 
them  may  fully  meet  your  own  perplexities.  "Bal- 
anced Daily  Diet"  enables  the  housewife  to  choose 
foods  that  will  best  build  for  mental  and  physical 
strength.  Each  volume  contains  many  new  recipes 
and  the  interesting  Story  of  Crisco.  Either  makes  a 
valuable  gift  book.  Send  5  two-cent  stamps  for 
either  book  or  twenty  cents  for  both.  Address  Dept. 
A-12,  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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hot,  at  first,  to  sear  over  the  outside 
and  form  a  coating  to  keep  in  the  juices. 
During  this  time  the  oven  would  not 
be,  a  suitable  place  for  very  many 
articles  of  food.  Dishes  of  cooked 
food  to  be  served  au-gratin  and  requiring 
a  sharp  fire  for  a  few  minutes  to  brown 
the  buttered  crumbs  might,  if  occasion 
required,  be  set  into  the  oven  at  this 
time.  After  the  heat  is  reduced,  cottage 
pudding,  baked  apples  or  vegetables 
might  be  cooked  in  the  oven  with  the 
meat.  Casserole  dishes  and  custards 
and  souffles  that  are  cooked  in  a  dish 
of  water  call  for  about  the  same  oven 
temperature. 

Nothing  of  any  moment  could  be 
cooked  while  the  meringue  on  a  pudding 
or  pie  was  in  the  oven.  It  is  not  advis- 
able to  bake  a  pie  and  a  cake  in  an 
oven  at  the  same  time.  Bake  each  by 
itself  and  regulate  the  temperature  as 
is  necessary  at  the  different  periods  of 
the  process. 

Query  No.  3756.  —  "Recipe  for  Thousand 
Island  Salad  Dressing." 

Thousand  Island  Salad  Dressing 

Put  into  a  small  glass  fruit  jar  half  a 
cup  of  olive  oil,  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon,  and  half  an  orange,  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  grated  onion  pulp,  one-fourth  a 
teaspoonful,  each,  of  salt  and  paprika, 
one  teaspoonful,  of  Worcestershire  sauce, 
one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  mustard 
and  three  sprigs  of  parsley,  chopped 
fine;  put  on  a  rubber  and  the  cover 
and  shake  vigorously  until  well-mixed 
and  creamy,  then  pour  at  once  over  the 
salad  ingredients.  This  is  suitable  for 
tomatoes,  asparagus,  peas,  beans, 
spinach,  lettuce,  endive,  etc. 


Query  No.  3757.  —  "What  is  the  difference 
between  Bouillon  and  Consomme." 

Bouillon  and  Consomme 


always,  made  transparent  by  careful 
cooking  and  clarification  with  egg- 
white  or  chopped  raw  meat.  Con- 
somme is  the  juices  of  beef  and  fowl 
and  usually  veal  and  vegetables  ex- 
tracted by  cooking  in  water.  Con- 
somme is  of  a  more  delicate  color  than 
bouillon.  This  lack  of  color  is  largely 
due  to  the  absence  of  browned  beef; 
some  portion  of  the  meat  used  in  bouillon 
being  browned  in  fat.  before  the  addi- 
tion of  the  water.  Escoffier  speaks  of 
ordinary  and  clarified  consomme,  but 
when  served  as  soup  consomme  is 
rarely  seen  unclarified. 


Query  No.  3758.  —  "What  is  the  difference 
between  Beef  Tea,  Beef  Extract,  Beef  Broth, 
Beef  Juice  and  Beef  Soup." 

Beef  Juice 

Beef  juice  is  the  unadulterated  juice 
of  beef.  One  pound  of  beef  yields 
about  four  ounces  of  juice.  The  juice 
is  extracted  more  easily  and  com- 
pletely from  beef  that  has  been  heated 
slightly  than  from  raw  meat.  The 
meat  should  be  broiled  or  warmed 
slightly  one  or  two  minutes.  A  potato- 
ricer  is  of  advantage  in  extracting  the 
juice.  Prepare  but  a  small  quantity 
as  the  juice  does  not  keep  well.  Beef 
juice  contains  protein  and  has  food 
value. 

Beef  Tea 

Beef  tea  is  a  stimulant,  not  a  food. 
Beef  tea  is  made  by  soaking  fine- 
chopped  meat  in  cold  water,  and  then 
cooking  the  whole  in  a  receptacle 
surrounded  with  hot  water  about  two 
hoiu-s.  The  tea  should  not  be  heated 
to  a  temperature  higher  than  150°  F. 
The  fiavor  is  the  valuable  property  of 
beef  tea.  The  usual  proportions  are 
half  a  pound  of  beef  to  one  cup  of  water. 

Beef  Extract 


Bouillon   is    the    juices    of   beef    and  Beef   extract    is    stronger   than    beef 

vegetables     extracted     by     cooking    in  tea,   half   a   pound   of   beef  is    allowed 

water.     Bouillon  is  the  color  of  burnt  to    one    tablespoonful    of    cold     water, 

amber.     It  is  quite  often,   though  not  It  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner   as 
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beef  tea.  Beef  extracts  prepared  for 
commercial  use  are  still  more  con- 
centrated. 

Beef  Broth 

Beef  broth  is  a  liquid  containing  the 
juices  of  soluble  portions  of  lean  beef 
and  bone  extracted  by  long,  slow 
cooking  at  a  low  temperature.  Beef 
broth  diifers  from  beef  tea  in  that  as 
bones  are  used  in  its  preparation,  the 
resultant  liquid  contains  considerable 
gelatine.  Rice  and  barley  are  often 
cooked  in  broth. 

Beef  Soup 

Beef  soup  is  beef  broth  flavored  with 
vegetables,  herb  seeds  and  spices. 


Query  No.  3759.  —  "Diet  for  a  person  afflicted 
with  gall  stones." 

Diet  in  Case  of  Gall  Stones 

Fresh  green  vegetables,  acid  fruits, 
potatoes,  fresh  fish  (except  salmon  and 
mackerel)  may  be  eaten.  Chicken  and 
lean  beef  are  allowed,  but  must  be 
eaten  sparingly  and  but  once  a  day. 
Drink  a  cup  of  hot  water  in  the  morning, 
at  least  half  an  hour  before  eating. 
Coffee  and  tea  may  be  used  in  modera- 
tion. Avoid  sugar,  fat  and  all  richly 
cooked  food. 


Query  No.  3760.  —  "Recipe  for  Eclairs 
with  Chocolate  Frosting. 

Eclairs 

Chou  Paste 
\  cup  shortening  I   1  cup  flour 

1  cup  boiling  water  |  3  large  eggs 

Put  the  shortening  and  water  over  a 
quick  fire  and  add  one-fourth  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  if  needed.  When  the 
mixture  boils,  add  the  flour  and  beat 
vigorously  until  the  mixture  may  be 
gathered  into  a  ball;  turn  the  paste 
into  a  bowl  and  with  a  slitted  spoon 
beat  in  the  eggs,  one  at  a  time;  beat 
in  each  egg  thoroughly  before  the  next 
is  added.  With  two  teaspoons  form 
into  about  eighteen  strips  about  four 
inches  long  and  an  inch  wide.     Bake 


in  an  oven  hot  on  the  bottom  about 
twenty-five  minutes.  When  done  the 
cakes  will  feel  light  on  being  taken  up 
in  the  hand.  The  cakes  must  be  amber 
colored  on  the  sides  as  well  as  on  the 
top  and  bottom.  The  cakes  must  not 
touch  in  the  pan  or,  after  baking,  on  the 
cooler.  When  cold  cut  down  one  side 
and  fill  with  English  cream.  Turn 
upside  down  and  spread  confectioner's 
chocolate  frosting  on  the  smooth  side. 

English  Cream  Filling 

2  cups  milk  I  2  eggs  or  4  yolks 

^  cup  flour  I  \  cup  sugar 

^  cup  granulated  sugar  |  \  teaspoonful  salt 

I  I  teaspoonful  vanilla 

Scald  the  milk;  sift  together  the 
flour  and  half  cup  of  sugar  and  stir  into 
the  hot  milk;  stir  constantly  until  the 
mixture  thickens,  then,  occasionally, 
while  cooking  ten  or  twelve  minutes. 
Beat  the  eggs,  beat  in  the  sugar  and 
salt  and  stir  and  cook  in  the  hot  mixture. 
Continue  to  stir  until  the  eggs  are 
cooked;  let  cool,  add  the  vanilla  and 
use. 

Confectioner's  Chocolate  Frosting 

2  squares  chocolate         |  Sifted  confectioner's 

\  cup  granulated  sugar  |         sugar 

\  cup  boiling  water         |   \  teaspoonful  vanilla 

Melt  the  chocolate,  add  the  sugar 
and  water  and  scir  until  the  sugar  is 
dissolved  and  the  mixture  boiling;  re- 
move from  the  fire  and  stir  in  the 
vanilla  and  enough  confectioner's  sugar 
to  make  a  frosting  that  will  remain  in 
place. 

Query  No.  3761.  —  "Recipe  for  White  Cake, 
with  Marshmallow  Frosting,  shown  on  page  215 
of  the  October  number  of  this  magazine," 

White  Cake 


1  cup  butter 

2  cups  sugar 
Grating  of  lemon  rind 
I  cup  milk 


I  3|  cups  flour 

I  4  teaspoonfuls  baking 

I         powder 

I   7  egg-whites 


Beat  the  butter  to  a  cream;  add  the 
grated  rind  and  gradually  beat  in  the 
sugar,  then  add,  alternately,  the  milk 
and  flour  sifted  with  the  baking  powder* 
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Better-Aavored  baking  with  Carnation  Milk 


It  answers  "yes"  to  every  question 


The  questions  below 
are  the  vitally  import- 
ant ones  you  should 
ask  concerning  your 
household  milk  sup- 
ply. Carnation  Milk 
answers  "  yes  "  to 
every  one  of  them. 

Is  it  pure  ? 

It  is  fresh,  clean,  sweet,  pure 
milk— handled  in  most  sani- 
tary ways  and  evaporated 
to  the  consistency   of  cream. 

Is  it  safe  ? 

It  is  hermetically  sealed  and 
sterilized.  It  cannot  become 
contaminated  in  shipping  or 
handling.  It  frees  you  from 
the  risks  in  ordinary  milk. 
Give  it  to  the  children  to 
drink. 


Is  it  convenient? 

With  a  few  cans  in  the  pantry 
you  always  have  a  plentiful 
supply  of  the  very  purest  milk 
you  could  desire. 

Is  it  economical? 

Having  the  consistency  of 
cream,  you  bring  it  back  to 
the  original  state  with  the 
added  beffermenf  of  purity  and 
safety  by  adding  an  equal 
amount  of  pure  water.  If  you 
havebeen  using  skimmed  milk 
for  cooking,  simply  add  more 
water  to  reduce  the  richness. 
There  is  less  waste.  It  keeps 
several  days  after  opening. 

Is  it  practical? 

It  will  prove  itselfto  be  the  only 
milk  supply  your  home  re- 
quires. Use  it  in  your  cooking 
and  baking.  Use  it  as  you  do 
cream  in  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  etc. 
Pour  it  over  cooked  or  fresh 
fruits,  berries  and  cereals. 
Make  ice  cream,  frozen  dain- 
ties, desserts,  etc.,  with  it. 


Is  it  satisfactory? 

Thousands  of  housewives  use 
nothing  else  but  Carnation 
Milk.  They  buy  it  by  the  case, 
keep  a  few  cans  in  the  pantry 
and  the  rest  of  the  case  in 
the  storeroom  or  basement. 
You  will  find,  as  they  have 
found,  that  it  "answers  the 
milk  question." 

Try  it  now.  Let  your  own  ex- 
perience with  it  convince  you 
that  it  answers  the  milk 
question. 

W^rite  to  us  for  a  free  copy  of 
our  handsomely  illustrated 
book  of  Carnation  Milk  recipes 
for  every  day  dishes,  plain 
and  fancy  desserts,  pastries, 
ice  cream,  candies,  etc. 

CARNATION  MILK 
PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

1259  Stuart  Building, 
Seattle,  U.  S.  A. 


Ask  your  grocer— "  the  Carnation  Milkman" 
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add  the  egg-whites  and  beat  vigorously. 
Bake  in  a  pan  13x8  inches,  Hned  with  a 
buttered  paper,  about  half  an  hour. 
Cover  with  marshmallow  frosting  and 
sprinkle  at  once  with  fine-chopped 
pistachio  nuts  (green).  This  cake, 
baked  in  a  sheet,  may  be  cut  in  about 
forty  pieces. 

Marshmallow  Frosting 

2  cups  granulated  sugar  |   ^  lb.  marshmallows 
I  cup  boiling  water  |   1  teaspoonful  vanilla 

4  egg-whites,  beaten        |       extract 

light.  I   I  teaspoonful  orange 

extract 

Boil  the  sugar  and  water  as  in  making 
fondant  to  240°  F,  Pour  in  a  fine 
stream  on  the  beaten  whites,  beating 
constantly  meanwhile.  Beat  occas- 
ionally until  nearly  cold;  add  the 
marshmallows,  cut  in  four  pieces,  each, 
and  the  extract,  mix  all  together  and  use. 


Query  No.  3762.  —  "How  Many  Portions  are 
allowed  in  the  Seasonable  Recipes." 

Number  of  Portions  in  Recipes 

Some  recipes  will  serve  a  larger 
number  than  others.  A  quart  of  soup 
will  serve  four  or  five.  By  looking  over 
the  ingredients  of  the  various  soups 
one  can  easily  determine  how  many 
each  will  serve.  A  pint  of  timbale 
mixture,  being  solid,  would  serve  four 
or  five.  A  four-pound  fish  (weighed 
with  the  head)  would  make  six  or  seven 
portions.  A  twelve-pound  ham  would 
not  yield  choice  portions  for  twenty- 
five,  but  might  be  made  to  answer 
for  that  number.  A  fifteen  pound  roast 
of  beef  (rib)  will  serve  twenty-five. 
A  leg  of  lamb  weighing  about  six 
pounds  will  make  three  meals  or  more 
for  a  family  of  five. 

Query  No.  3763.  —  "Recipe  for  Caramel 
Pudding  with  nuts  similar  to  jelly." 

Caramel  Pudding  with  Nuts 


1  tablespoonful  gran- 
ulated gelatin 
I  cup  cold  water 
^  cup  sugar  cooked  to 
caramel 


I   cup  boiling  water 
1|  cups  thin  cream 
I  cup  sugar 
J  teaspoonful  salt 
^  cup  nut  meats  broken 
or  chopped 


Soften  the  gelatine  in  the  cold  water. 
Cook  the  caramel  and  boiling  water  to 
a  thick  syrup,  add  the  softened  gelatine, 
the  sugar  and  salt  and  stir  until  the 
gelatine  and  sugar  are  dissolved;  add 
the  cream  (milk  or  water  may  be  used 
in  place  of  the  cream)  and  stir  occa- 
sionally (over  ice  water),  until  the 
mixture  begins  to  thicken  slightly,  then 
add  the  nuts,  stir  and  pour  into  a  mold. 
Serve  unmolded  with  sugar  and  cream 
or  a  boiled  custard. 


Query  No.  3764.  —  "Kindly  reprint  recipe 
given  some  time  ago  for  a  Layer  Cake  in  which 
soda  and  cream  of  tartar  were  used,  and  the 
layers  put  together  with  lemon  filling. 


J  cup  butter 

1  cup  sugar 

2  eggs,  beaten  light 
^  cup  milk 


H  cups  flour 
^  teaspoonful  soda 
1   slightly  rounding  tea- 
spooful  cream  of  tartar. 


Filling 

Beat  one  egg  without  separating  the 
white  and  yolk;  add  the  grated  rind  and 
juice  of  one  lemon,  one  cup  of  sugar,  and 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter.  Cook  and 
stir  over  hot  water  until  the  mixture 
thickens  and  is  smooth.  Bake  the  cake 
in  two  layers ;  put  the  filling  between  the 
layers  and  sift  confectioners'  sugar  over 
the  top. 

*  *  * 

Asking  a  Question 

A  teacher  was  trying  to  impress  her 
pupils  with  the  rising  inflection  in  read- 
ing. She  wrote  this  sentence,  "Where 
are  you  going?"  on  the  board,  and  asked 
Tommy  to  read  it.  Tommy  read, 
"Where  are  you  going"  — no  inflection. 
She  had  him  do  it  again.  There  was  no 
change.  "Now,  Tommy,"  she  said, 
"look  carefully  at  that  sentence  and  see 
if  you  don't  notice  some  difference 
between  it  and  the  others  we've  had. 
Be  sharp  now,  and  read  it  again." 

Tommy  wriggled  back  and  forth  in  an 
effort  to  be  "sharp";  and  then  the  light 
of  knowledge  shone  forth  from  his  eyes, 
and  he  read,  "Where  are  you  going,  little 
button-hook?"  —  The  Christian  Herald. 
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Nature  makes 
I ":  f^/^    Vanilla  beans  grow 
differently 
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Thro^igh  Vera  Criiz  in  MeX' 
ico  come  most  of  the  tvorld's 
choicest  vanilla  beans.  Over 
one-half  of  the  best  of  this 
crov  is  taken  for  Burnett's 
Vanilla.  In  certain  %>oor 
seasons  when  no  really 
first  choice  beans  are  pro- 
duced none  are  bought.  A 
reserve  stock  is  kept  from 
year  to  year  to  insure  the 
u7iiform  high  quality  of 
Burnett's  Vanilla. 


American  Kisses 

Into  the  whites  of  four 
eggs,  beaten  very  stiff, 
sprinkle  level  pint  of  gran- 
ulated sugar,  a  teaspoonful 
at  a  time.  Mix  but  do  not 
beat  in.  Add  a  few  drops  of 
Burnett's  Vanilla.  Drop  on 
greased  paper  in  tins,  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 


'«Ssc^, 


All  real  vanilla  beans  are  pure 
of  course,  but  they  are  very 
different.  The  so-called  Bour- 
.bon  bean,  for  instance,  is  heavier 
and  ranker  than  the  Mexican 
— the  Java  bean  and  the  Tahiti 
still  lower  in  grade.  Even 
among  the  Mexican  beans  there 
is  one  favored  portion  of  each 
year's  crop  into  which  Nature 
has  poured  more  of  her  frag- 
rance and  delicacy  than  into  any 
other.  From  these  beans,  and 
from  these  beans  only,  is  made 


Its  wonderful  flavor  is  quite  different  enough  to 
make  its  use  advisable,  desired,  almost  necessary. 
J  List  one  dessert  that  turns  out  a  real  triumph 
of  delicate,  tempting  deliciousness  is'^'reason 
enough  for  getting  a  bottle  of  Burnett's — and 
always  having  similar  successes. 

DESSERT  BOOK  FREE 

Send  us  your  grocer's  name  and  we  will 

\        mail    you    a    copy      of    "115     Dainty 

\    Desserts."  It  is  interesting  and  heipful. 

Joseph   Burnett   Co. 

36  India  St.  Boston,  IVlass. 
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The  Silver  Lining 


"Isn't  that  the  very  iodine  of  fate!" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Twickembury. 


"Is  this  beef  too  rare  for  you,  Mr. 
Simpkins?"  "Well,  since  you  ask  me, 
Mrs.  Skinner,  I  would  like  it  a  little 
oftener." 

A  Dangerous  Drink 

Judge  Ben.  B.  Lindsey  of  Denver, 
we  read  in  Everybody  s  Magazine,  was 
lunching  one  day  —  it  was  a  very  hot 
day  —  when  a  politician  paused  beside 
his  table.  "Judge,"  said  he,  "I  see  you're 
drinking  coffee.  That's  a  heating  drink. 
In  this  weather  you  want  to  drink  iced 
drinks,  Judge  —  sharp  iced  drinks.  Did 
you  ever  try  gin  and  ginger  ale?" 

"No,"  said  the  Judge,  smiling,  "but  I 
have  tried  several  fellows  who  have." 


Among  the  Reformers 

The  reformer  heard  of  a  case  which 
interested  him  more  than  the  ordinary, 
so  he  sought  out  the  reformed  one,  the 
San  Francisco  Argonaut  reports,  and 
asked:  "You  stopped  smoking  because 
she  asked  you  to?"  "Yep."  "And  you 
stopped  drinking  because  she  asked  you 
to?"  "Yep."  "And  you  stopped 
swearing  because  she  asked  you  to?" 
"Yep."  "And  you  gave  up  your  poker 
parties  and  went  into  refined,  serious 
society  for  the  same  reason?"  "Yep, 
yep."  "And  yet  you  never  married 
her !"  "Well,  you  see,  after  I'd  reformed 
like  that  I  found  I  could  do  better." 


The  Best  Sticker 

A  Washington  business  man,  says 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  desiring  to 
test  the  relative  efficiency  of  two  makes 
of  mucilage,  handed  the  bottles  one 
morning  to  his  shiny-faced  negro  mes- 
senger. 

"Here,  John,"  he  said;  "try  these  and 
see  which  is  the  stickiest." 

John  did  not  show  up  at  the  office 


again  until  about  no(  ntime.  He  ap- 
proached his  employer's  desk  somewhat 
cautiously  and  gingerly  deposited  there- 
on the  two  bottles  of  mucilage. 

"Well,  John,"  asked  the  boss,  "which 
did  you  find  the  stickiest?" 

"It  wuz  lak  dis,  boss,", was  the  reply: 
"Dis  one  gummed  up  ma  mouf  de  most; 
but  de  other  one,  de  taste  lasted  de 
longest." 


The  Man  with  the  Straw  Hat 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Asquith  has  only 
once  been  known  to  laugh  outright 
when  on  a  public  platform.  The  record- 
making  occasion  was  at  a  political  meet- 
ing in  Scotland,  described  by  Tit-Bits. 
The  Premier  was  constantly  being  inter- 
rupted, one  of  the  chief  hecklers  being  a 
farmer  wearing  a  large  straw  hat. 
Suddenly  from  someone  in  the  hall 
came  a  very  personal  remark  concerning 
Mr.  Asquith. 

"Who  said  that?"  he  demanded, 
quickly. 

There  was  sudden  silence.  Then  a 
man  in  the  audience  stood  up,  and, 
pointing  to  the  farmer  with  the  straw 
hat,  shouted: 

"It  was  him  wi'  the  coo's  breakfast  on 
his  head!" 

The  reply  was  altogether  too  much 
for  Mr.  Asquith,  and  he  had  to  join  in 
the  general  roar  of  laughter. 

— The  Careful  Housekeeper — | 

Uses  a  Reliable  Disinfectant  all 
the  time  to  protect  her  family 

The  daily  use  of  one  throughout  the  home 
will  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  germs 

Platts  Chlorides. 

The  Odorless  Disinfectant. 

Does  Not  Cover  One  Odor  With  Another 
Sold  Everywhere        In  Two  Sizes— 25  and  50c. 
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A  young  woman  read  at  her  grad- 
uation an  essay  on  Hawthorne.  One 
sentence  was,  "At  the  age  of  thirty- nine 
Hawthorne  married,  and  took  his  wife 
to  the  old  manse."  One  of  the  younger 
maidens  later  remarked,  "Wasn't  it 
queer  that  Maud  should  say  such  a  thing 
in  her  essay?"  "  To  what  do  you  refer?" 
"Why  she  said,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine, 
Hawthorne  married,  and  took  his  wife 
to  the  old  man's.  Why  didn't  she  say  to 
his  father-in-law's?" 


His  Only  Wish 

Barney  Bernard,  the  Hebrew  come- 
dian, says  a  friend  of  his,  named  Cohen 
—  when  Barney  tells  a  story  his  friend 
is  always  named  Cohen  —  dreamed  that 
a  coreligionist  died  and  went  to  Heaven, 
arriving  at  the  Pearly  Gates  simul- 
taneously with  a  person  of  color. 

As  Saint  Peter  swung  the  portals  ajar 
the  black  man  scrooged  in.   ;, 


Boston  Garter 


will  ornament  thousands  of  Christmas  trees. 

Get  one  of  these  attractive  gift-packages  for 

each  of  your  men-folks.     It  makes  a  sensible 

remembrance  that  any  man  will  appreciate 

because  the  **  Boston "    gives  the  greatest 

satisfaction  in  comfort  and  service.   The  box 

covers  show  four  beautifully  colored  designs 

—the  garter  colors  are  black,  white,  tan, 

baby  blue,  marine  blue,  lavender  and  gray. 

At  stores  e<very<where  or  by  ma.il  postpaid* 

Silk,  50  cents         Lisle,  25  cents 

GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  MAKERS,  BOSTON 


"My  son,"  said  the  good  Saint,  "you 
are  about  to  receive  your  reward  for 
your  good  deeds  done  in  the  flesh.  In 
addition  to  welcoming  you  into  Paradise 
I  have  the  power  of  bestowing  upon  you 
one  great  gift.  What  is  your  dearest 
wish?     Speak  and  it  is  yours." 

The  newly-arrived  rolled  his  eyes  in 
earnest  thought. 

"Well,  suh,"  he  said  at  length,  "ef 
'tain't  too  much  trouble  I  believes  I'd 
lak  to  have  a  millyun  dollahs." 

Instantly  the  fortune  was  in  his  arms. 
As  he  stood  there  dumfounded  by  his 
good  luck,  tongue-tied  with  astonish- 
ment, and  pop-eyed  with  joy  unutterable, 
Cohen's  compatriot  slipped  gently  into 
the  Celestial  precincts.  To  him  Saint 
Peter  turned. 

"My  son,"  he  said,  "what  is  your 
wish?" 

"Not  very  much.  Mister  Saint  Peter," 
said  the  latest  comer.  "All  I  want  is 
fifty  dollars'  worth  of  phony  jewelry  and 
halluf  an  hour  alone  with  that  colored 
gentleman." 


A  Southern  woman  tells  about  dining 
in  Boston  once,  when  next  her  sat  a 
homely  little  old  gentleman,  who  wanted 
to  know  how  she  passed  the  time  in  the 
country  with  her  old  father.  "Well,  we 
read."  "What  do  you  read?"  "Chiefly 
'The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table.'  " 
"Don't  you  get  tired  of  it?"  "Oh,  no. 
When  we  get  to  the  end,  we  simply  turn 
back  to  the  beginning."  The  old  gentle- 
man chuckled,  and  made  a  remark  imply- 
ing that  the  "Autocrat"  was  no  great 
thing  among  books,  and  the  lady  was 
rather  surprised  at  his  disparaging  air. 
After  dinner  she  demanded  of  her  hostess 
the  name  of  the  unappreciative  old 
gentleman  and  was  told  that  it  was  Dr. 
Holmes.  —  Boston  Transcript. 


The  Marketer:  "Aren't  you  wasting 
a  good  deal  of  that  steak  in  trimming 
it?"  The  Butcher:  "No,  ma'am:  I 
weighed  it  first." — Toledo  Blade. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


So  easily  served! 

So  a^^etizing! 


Cake  pan 

You  hardly  know  which  to  ad- 
mire most  in  this  remarkable  new 
baking  ware — its  unusual  efficiency 
or  its  attractiveness  and  the  tempting 
quality  it  adds  to  food  so  baked  and 
served. 


D)]I^W  Transparent 

L(  Lcv  <mf>>^  Oven-Ware 


TRADE  MARK  REa 


Mushroom  bell 


Custard  cup 


^  "f 


Puddingr  dish 


Has  the  name  on  every  piece 

^yrex  will  not  crack,  chip  nor  craze  when  used  in  the  hottest 
oven. 

^yrex  transmits  heat  more  effectively  than  any  other  baking 
material.  The  food  bakes  quickly  and  evenly;  retains  its  flavor 
and  is  not  easily  burned. 

Bread,  cake,  muffins,  etc.,  when  baked  in  ^yrex  are  lighter 
and  tastier,  and  you  get  a  better  under-crust  on  pies. 

You  can  watch  the  baking — both  at  the  bottom  and  the  top — 

right  through  the  dish.     And  you  may  serve  in  the  same  dish. 

^yrex  absorbs  and  retains  heat  so  that  food  will  continue  to 

cook  after  the  fire  is  turned  off.     You  save  fuel,  labor  and  time. 

^yrex  is  spotlessly  clean  and  sanitary.     It  cannot  absorb 

grease  nor  odors.     It  is  durable,  easy  to  wash,  practical  in 

every  way.^ 

You  will  find  its  use  a  constant  comfort  and  delight. 

Many  shapes  and  sizes  from  ramekins  at  15c  to  large  casse- 
roles at  ^2.  Sold  by  dealers  in  house-wares  everywhere.  Ask 
them  for  booklet. 

^  CORNING  GLASS  WORKS,  113  Tioga  Ave. 

CORNING,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A.     Established  1868 


Ramekin    ^ 


Petite  Marmite 


Oblong  utility  dish 


Shirred-egg  dish 


Bread  pan 
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For 

WHIPPING  THIN   CREAM 

Do  you  know  that  the  "top"  of  the 
milk  bottle,  thin  cream  or  equal  parts  of 
heavy  cream  and  whole  milk  can  be 
whipped  as  easily  and  as  stiffly  as  heavy 
cream  ? 

How^?     By  Using  Cremo  Vesco 

Desserts,  soups,  salads  and  cocoa  may 
be  served  or  decorated  with  whipped 
cream  made  from  "top"  milk  without 
any  extra  expense  or  from  thin  cream 
or  half  heavy  cream  and  milk  at  half 
the  usual  cost  of  whipped  cream. 

Cremo  Vesco  is  a  preparation  of  absolute  pu- 
rity and  healthfulness.  It  makes  the  perfect 
whipped  cream  for  every  service.  It  is  more  di- 
gestible than  heavy  cream.  It  keeps  sweet 
longer.     It  cuts  your  cream  bill  in  half. 

Household  size,  prepaid,  25  cents.  16 
ounce  bottle  vrhips  up  75  quarts  of  cream, 
$1.00.    Discounts  on  Quantities. 

Cremo-Vesco  Company 

631  EAST  23rd  ST..  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


All  that  can  be  said  by  the  manufacturer  for  his  pro- 
duct must  be  absolutely  substantiated  in  the  Home  Test. 

WHEN    YOU    USE 

STICKNEY    (SI    POOR'S 

FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

you  may  place  implicit  confidence  in  them.  They  will  make  good. 
STICKNEY  &  POOR'S  EXTRACTS  are  made  by  a  house  which 
has  for  over  a  hundred  years  produced  Standard  Goods. 

lOc.     Twenty -Seven  Kinds 

For  Goodness  Sake  when  you  order  Mustards,  Spices,  Season- 
ings and  Flavorings,  say  "Stickney  &  Poor's"  to  your  grocer. 
Your  Co-operating  Servant,  "MUSTARDPOT" 


^    STICKNEY    &    POOR  SPICE  COMPANY 

■•g(  1815-  -Century  Old— Century  Honored-  -1916 

■i  BOSTON,  MASS. 

■      Mustards  -  Spices  Seasonings  -  Flavorings 

THE     NATIONAL     MUSTARD     POT 
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Safety  First 

On  account  of  the  tremendous  cost  of 
production,  American  Cookery  is  facing 
an  emergency.  Why  not  take  advant- 
age of  our  present  rates  of  subscription? 
For  two  new  subscriptions  we  renew  a 
subscription  for  one  year.  For  two  dol- 
lars and  twenty-five  cents  we  renew  a  sub- 
scription for  three  years.  For  three  dol- 
lars we  renew  a  subscription  for  four 
years.  Consider  these  facts,  for  herein 
hes  the  way  of  certainty.  Not  a  few  are 
availing  themselves  of  this  opportunity. 

Recently  a  woman  wrote:  "I  have 
just  now  for  the  first  time  seen  a  copy  of 
your  magazine  and  I  want  it  at  once." 
Another  wrote:  "I  have  just  heard  of 
American  Cookery  and  from  what  was 
said  of  it  I  want  to  subscribe."  We 
know  there  are  large  numbers  of  women 
like  these  in  the  land  and  we  want  to  find 
them. 

Our  present  list  of  subscribers  is  made 
up  of  the  names  of  women  who  want  a 
special  culinary  publication  that  e  i- 
braces  the  features  of  American  Cookery. 
It  is  the  best  list  in  the  world  —  the  re- 
sult of  twenty  years  of  effort.  Now  is  a 
most  favorable  time  to  join  this  goodly 
company  and  thus  help  us  enlarge  our 
clientage. 

Do  not  fail  to  note  that  American 
Cookery  is  an  exceptionally  high-grade 
publication  in  every  respect.  Its  con- 
tents are  original,  first-hand  and  reliable. 
There  is  nothing  second-rate  or  second- 
hand about  the  magazine.  It  mellows 
and  improves  with  age. 


A  Boy's  Appetite 

From  the  Chicago  Evening  Post 
Perhaps  you  recall  the  days,  when  you 
could  tuck  away  a  great  breakfast  of 
cereal,  buckwheat  cakes,  eggs,  bread  and 
butter;  eat  a  a  big  midday  meal,  and 
come  home  ravenous  for  an  early  supper. 
In  between  there  were  apples,  "pieces" 
of  sundry  sort,  candies  bought  at  some 
little  bakeshop,  odd  pickles  and,  possibly 
a  bit  of  pastry. 

At  least,  such  is  the  program  as  it  ap- 
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The  Baking  Knowledge  of 
10,000  Women  and 
many  Famous  Chefs 


./<r-&.^ 


made  the  RYZON  Baking  Booh 

TEN  thousand  women  contributed  to  the  making  of  The  RYZON  Baking 
Book.     From    these    contributions    the  judges,  well-known    cooking 
authorities,  selected  prize  winners  for  The  RYZON  Baking  Book. 

Marion  Harris  Neil   supplemented  these  with   many   others,  gathered 
from  her  vast  experience  and  her  long  years  of  baking  and  research. 

The  following  renowned  cooking  experts  contributed  master  recipes: 


Miss  JESSIE  A.  LONG 

Instructor  in  Cookery,  Pratt  Institute 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
JANET  MACKENZIE  HILL 

Editor,  "American  Cookery/' 

KATHERINE  LAWRENCE 

Director  of  Household  Science,  Temple  Uni'-versity 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  LEMCKE-BARKHAUSEN 

Principal,  Greater  Neiv  York  Cooking  School 

Miss  ALICE  BRADLEY 

Principal,  Miss  Farmer's  School  of  Cookery 

Boston,  Mass. 

The  result  is  the  first  complete,  accurate, 
level  measure,  practical  manual  for  the  use 
of  baking  powder. 

The  directions  for  each  recipe  are  simple 
and  accurate — so  easily  followed  that  the 
novice  can  bake  with  skill  and  certainty — 
so  original  that  many  requests  for  it  come 


Mrs.  HARRIETT  COLE  EMMONS 
Manager,  RYZON  Service  Staff 
MARY  MASON  WRIGHT 

Cooking  Expert  of  the  "Designer'* 

ELIZABETH  O.  HILLER 

Denver  School  of  Cookery 

MARIA  W.  HILLIARD 

Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Mrs.  anna  B.  SCOTT 

Cooking  Expert  and  Food  Economist  of  the 

"Philadelphia  North  American  " 

Mrs.  CHRISTINE  FREDERICK 

Consulting  Household  Engineer 

from  expert  chefs  of  world-wide  reputation. 
The  RYZON  Baking  Book  is  priced  at 
$1.00  unless  obtained  through  your  grocer. 
If  he  cannot  supply  it,  send  $L00,  for  which 
we  will  mail  you  the  RYZON  Baking  Book 
and  a  35c  one-pound  can  of  RYZON, 
postpaid.     Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


GENERALCHEMICALCQ 

FOOD  DEPARTMENT 
NEW  YORK 
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HAY'S- 
Pure 
Fruit 
Juices 


COMBINED  IN 


Hay  s  Five  Fruit  Syrup 

make  a  most  wholesome  drink  at  all 
seasons  for  all  people — old  or  young. 
Just  dilute  with  ice  water  and  it  is  ready. 

Pints  40c.     Quarts  75c.     Gallons  $2.00 


Supplied  by  good  grocers  throughout  the  East.    Write 

to  us  if  you  do  not  find  it  in  your  locality,  enclosing  5c 

for  mailing  liberal  sample. 


HH  HAY  SONS 

PORTLAND.  ME. 


Put  the  very  Spirit  of  Christmas  in 
your  gifts  this  year.  Give  Home  Made 
Candy.    The  best  gift  you  can  make  is 

flIlfrtBtmas 

CANDY 

that  you  have  made  yourself. 

You  who  make  candies  for  your 
own  home  or  your  friends,  know 
what  it  means  in  wasted  time,  effort  and 
material,  when  it  is  not  cooked  just  right. 

"WILDER" 
Accurate   Candy   Thermometers 

are  recommended  by  Domestic  Science 
Teachers  and  used  by  careful  Housewives 
throughout  the  country.  Get  one  for  your 
own  use,  then  —  What  would  please  your 
friends  more  than  one  of  the;e  thermom- 
eters as  a  Christmas  gift  ?  If  you  cannot 
get  a  "Wilder"  Candy  Thermometer  from 
your  dealer,  send  us  his  name  and  your 
order  direct. 

$1.00  postpaid 

WILDER-PIKE  THER- 
MOMETER   COMPANY 

552  Fulton  Street,   Troy,  N.  Y. 

Your  Dealer  will  gladly  show  you  other  ''WILDER" 
THERMOMETERS  suitable  for  attractive  gifts. 


pears  viewed  from  the  middle  forties,  and 
doubtless,  you  wonder  sometimes  after  a 
light  breakfast  and  a  lunch  snatched  at 
noon  whether  memory  tricks  you  in  pic- 
turing the  lusty  appetite  and  the  enor- 
mous intake  of  the  barefoot  age. 

But  your  memory  is  truthful.  Science 
so  asserts.  The  Russell  Sage  Institute 
has  just  completed  a  scientific  inquiry 
into  the  eating  capacity  of  300  boys  at  a 
big  boarding  school.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  give  the  data  for  protein,  fats  and  car- 
bohydrates in  pounds  and  calories.  The 
whole  thing  is  summarized  in  one  con- 
vincing sentence:  "The  5000  calories  thus 
contained  in  the  daily  diet  of  active  Am- 
erican boys  of  school  age  are  half  again 
as  much  as  a  farmer  at  work  is  believed 
to  require." 

That  confirms  your  memory.  If  you 
were  an  average  boy,  you  ate  more  than 
is  necessary  to  sustain  a  full-grown  man 
engaged  in  the  hard,  appetite-creating 
toil  of  the  farm. 

It  is  well  to  keep  this  scientifically  as- 
certained fact  in  mind  if  you  have  boys 
of  your  own;  it  is  their  perfect  justifica- 
tion for  trying  to  eat  you  out  of  house 
and  home. 

The  fixing  of  the  fact  by  research  has 
its  sociological  value,  too.  There  are 
multitudes  of  boys  who  do  not  get  their 
5000  calories  daily.  "Lack  of  appreci- 
ation of  this  factor,"  says  the  investiga- 
tor's report,  "and  lack  of  provision  for  it 
are  the  probable  causes  of  much  of  the 
undernutrition  seen  in  children  of  school 
age." 


Convenient  Soup  Stock 

The  writer  once  crossed  the  Atlantic 
on  a  large  German  liner.  At  10  o'clock 
each  morning  the  passengers  on  deck 
were  given  cups  of  this  broth  and  the 
writer  has  been  a  devotee  ever  since. 

Another  convenient  meat  stock  is 
made  of  Extract  of  Beef.  I  find  it  is 
very  convenient  to  use  the  water  in 
which  meat  is  boiled  seasoned  with  beef 
extract  as  the  basis  for  soups.  To  this 
may  be  added  vegetables  if  vegetable 
soup  is  desired,  rice  for  rice  soup,  barley 
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STURDY 
FOOD 


Give  the  growing  youngs- 
ters plenty  of  good  bread 
made  with 


Fleischmann's  Yeast 

Our  splendid  little  recipe  book  sent 
you  free  on  request 

The  Flelschmann  Co. 


701  Washington  Street 


New  York  City 


laiiiii 


^   Keeps  Contents  Icy  Cold  72  - 
Hours  orSteamingHot24Hours 

A  necessity  in  every  home — indispensable  when 

travehng  or  onany  outing'.    Keepsbaby's 

milk  at  right  temperature,  or  invalid's 

hot  or  cold  drink  all  night  without  heat, 

ice  or  bother  of  preparation. 

Thoroughly  protected _  against  breakage. 
Absolutely  sanitary— liquids  touch  only  glass. 
Instantly  demountable—easy  to  keep  clean. 

Typical  Icy-Hot  Values 

No.    31.  Bottle- Black  Morocco  Leath- 
er trimming,  Pt.  $4.00;  Ot.  $  5  25 
No.  740.  Jar- Nickle— wide    mouth   for 
oysters,solidfood,etc.Pt.    3.00;  Ot.    4.50 
No.  515.  Carafe,  Nickle  Qu    5.00 
No.    23.  Bottle— Enamel— green,    wine 
and  tan,                        Pt.    1.75;  Ot.   2.75 
No.  371.  Lunch  Kit  with  enameled  pint 
bottle  and  drinking  cup  5.25 
No.  870.  Pitcher— Nickle            Qu    9.00 
Look  for  name  Icy-Hot  an  bottom.    If  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  accept  no  sub- 
stitute—we will  supply  you  direct^ 
at  above  prices,  charges  pre- 
paid. Write  for  catalog  show- 
ing many  styles  from  $1  up. 
Icy-Hot  Bottle  Co. 
Cincinnati,               D«' 
Oiiio 


(.VNCM  ls.rr  No,  370 


WESSONS  IN  COOKING  ST^TiS'.ft 

^^266  seasonable  mesys  witls  detaiSed  ledjpeD  msd  Ml  diteetiMit  for  p£@° 
taring  9aoh  memll^  Feed  Eeoraomj,  BalaJ^@@!&  Biei,  Menus  f  of  al!  0«ea= 
■lone,  Special  Afi^icles,  sts.  Eoimd  in  watcrps®®!  leathefstte,  4S0  pp, 
Dlastiated.    Sent  om  BppEoval  Im  Mi-z  anfi  5©c  fos  4  monihi  ot  $3  (Sftsa, 

4M«!rlean  ScS&ool  o£  Home  ^onomks,       503  W,  69tl&  St,,  CMeasO;  Hi. 


TRY  A  BOTTLE    OF 

paMPEIAN 

OLIVE  aii- 
SALAD  DRESSING 

•'     A  MAYONNAISE    DF 
SURPASSING    DELICIOUSNESS 


laui 


HEsm 


A  most  fitting  Christmas 
Dessert  because  it  can  be 

made  into  a  simple  but  delicious 
Pudding  or  into  a  rich  Ice  Cream. 

Try  one  of  these  recipes 

and 

The  Christmas  Dinner 

will  be  even  better  than  usual. 

Nesnah  Almond  Ice  Cream 

Heat  two  quarts  of  milk  luke  warm,  remove  from 
stove  and  dissolve  in  it  three  packages  of  Nesnah, 
by  stirring  one-half  minute ;  pour  mixture  into  ice 
cream  can  and  allow  it  to  stand  undisturbed  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes.  Freeze  to  a  thick  mush  before 
adding  one  cup  of  frozen  pudding  mixture  and  one- 
half  pint  of  cream. 

Or  if  you  want  a  simple  dessert, 
but  one  that  has  all  the  richness 
necessary,  serve 

Chocolate  Nesnah 

Heat  one  quart  of  milk  luke  w^arm,  drop  into  it  one 
box  of  Chocolate  Nesnah,  and  dissolve  by  stirring 
one-half  minute.  Pour  into  individual  glass  cups 
and  allow  it  to  stand  undisturbed  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  Place  in  refrigerator  and  when  well  chilled 
serve  with  a  little  whipped  cream. 

Write   for  a    Sample 
and  Booklet  of  l^ecipes 


Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratory,  Inc. 
Little   Falls,   N.  Y, 


Box  2507 
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DEUr^cUS 
CHOCOLATE  CR£AM  DROPS 

Soak  ^  envelope  Knox  Sparkling-  Gelatine  in 
2  tablespoonfuls  cold  water  5  minutes.  Mix  2 
cup3  ttranulated  sugar  smd  ^4  teaspoonful 
cream  of  tar  tar  together;  add  ^2  cup  cold  water 
and  boil  until  syrup  is  clear.  Stir  soaked  gela- 
tine through  syrup  quickly  and  turn  in  a  psin 
to  cool.butdonot  scrape  pan.  When  partially 
cool  add  1  teaspoonful  peppermint  (scant  meas- 
ure) or  vanilla,  and  beat  until  creamy  and  stiff 
enough  to  form  in  centres.  Place  small  pieces 
of  confectioners  dipping  chocolate  over  hot 
g^  water  until  melted.  Remove  and  drop  centres 
mi  one  at  a  time  into  chocolate  and  piace  on 
fM     paraflane  paper. 

THIS  year  make  candy  for  home 
use  or  put  up  gift  boxes  for  your 
jH  friends.  Here  are  two  good  candy 
fc  recipes.  There  are  many  more  in 
^  our  book,  as  wellasrecipes  for]  allies, 
S|  Desserts,  Salads,  and  a  wholesorre, 
»  easily  digestedCHRISTMAS  PLUM 
K  PUDDING,  which  would  be  a  treat 
fi^     for  your  Christmas  dinner. 

iSPARKLING  GELATINEf 


CHRISTMAS  DAINTIES 

Soak  2  envelopes  Knox  Acidulated  Gelatine 
in  1  cup  cold  water  5  minutes.  Add  1^2  cups 
boiling  water.  When  dissolved,  add  4  cups 
granulated  sugar  and  boil  slowly  for  15  min- 
utes. Divide  into  2  equal  parts.  When  some- 
what cooled,  add  to  1  part  ^  teaspoonful  of 
the  Lemon  Flavoring  found  in  separate  en- 
velope, dissolved  in  1  tablespoonful  water, 
and  1  tablespoonful  lemon  extract.  To  the 
other  part  add  ^  teaspoonful  extract  of  cloves, 
and  color  with  the  pink  color.  Pour  into 
Bhallow  tins  that  have  been  dipped  in  cold 
water.  Let  stand  over  night;  turn  out  and 
cut  into  squares.  Roll  in  fine  granulated  or 
powdered  sugar  and  let  stnnd  to  crystallize. 
Vary  by  using  different  favors  and  colors, 
and  adding  chopped  nuts,  dates  or  figs. 

FREE 

Our  RECIPE  BOOK  will  be 

sent  for  your  grocer's  name. 


KnoxGelatineCo.,Inc. 
407  Knox  Ave. 
Johnstovcn,  N.  Y. 


i 


^ 


I 


for  barley  soup  or  noodles   for   noodle 
soup. 

The  scarcity  of  meat  and  its  conse- 
quent high  cost  made  the  boiling  of  beef 
for  soup  stock  too  expensive  for  the 
average  housewife.  The  shank  which 
was  once  used  for  soup  stock  is  now 
widely  used  as  a  boiling  piece. 

The  economical  housewife  plunges 
this  and  any  boiling  piece  in  the  boiling 
water  first,  then  after  ten  minutes  reduces 
the  heat  and  allows  the  piece  to  simmer 
until  done.  The  real  tissue  building 
material  is  all  in  the  meat,  not  the  soup. 
Serve  these  soup  cutis  of  meat  with 
plenty  of  vegetables. 

The  liquid  in  which  the  meat  is  boiled 
is  a  "by-product "and,  therefore,  its  use 
as  •  a  base  for  soups  is  to  be  advocated 
from  the  standpoint  both  of  economy  and 
nutrition.  Also  save  the  liquid  from 
fresh  and  canned  vegetables  to  add  to 
the  soup  stock.  Very  often  a  most 
delicious  soup  may  be  made  by  simply 
adding  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  Ex- 
tract of  Beef  to  these  regular  cooking 
by-products. 

Value  of  Soup  in  Diet 

We  need  many  foods  beside  tissue 
builders  to  keep  our  bodies  at  par. 
While  a  plain  soup  or  consomme  has  no 
real  food  value  it  performs  a  very  im- 
portant function  as  a  general  stimu- 
lant. Particularly  is  a  strong,  clear, 
sparkling  soup  beneficial  after  a  long 
day  of  either  hard  mental  or  physical 
work.  It  tones  the  stomach  up  and 
prepares  it  to  more  easily  digest  the 
heavy  meal  to  follow. 

The  cream  soups,  vegetable  soups, 
etc.,  have  a  body-building  value  and  are 
best  at  the  beginning  of  a  light  meal. 

Jean  Prescott  Adams 


At  midnight  on  April  thirtieth  the 
gourmand  smacked  his  lips  over  his  last 
oyster.  "Confound  it,"  he  growled,  "I'd 
have  had  another  month  for  eating 
oysters,  if  some  idiot  hadn't  nicknamed 
Mary,  'May'." 
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SENSIBLE  CHRISTMAS  GIETS  FOR  HOUSEKEEPERS 


LADD  MIXER-CHURNS 

No,  1,  I  qt. — -No.  2,  2  qte. — especially 
made,  dear  glass  urns,  fiuted  sides.  LADD 
BEATERS  insert  into  and  remove  from  same  i 
only  ones  thus  made.  We  warrant  they  save 
eggs.  Positively  Best  and  Most  Beauti= 
ful  Made.     By  Parcel  Post  § 

No.  I,  $1.75,  East  of  Rocky  Mt.  Stales. 
No.  I,    2.00,  Rocky  Mt„  States  and  Wes^ 
No.  2,    2.50,  East  of  Rocky  Mt.  States 
No.  2,    2.85,  Rocky  Mt.  States  and  West 


••SATURN" 

CLOTHESLINE  REEL 

A  round  Steel  Ball — dust  proof, 
nickel  plated  —  warranted  40  ft. 
line,  tested  to  180  lbso=-take* 
ps^enl  giothes-^pin.  Use  ®ul°dooi 
OS  in-doos.  I-Iangs  aeywfeeseo  Two 
spreading  ringSo  Positivelf  ihm  best 
made  at  any  price.  Seat  Pafeel 
Posts  Nickeled  fimsh,  50cojBkkei= 
ed  and  polished,  65c. 


CANVASSING  AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE  LIBERAL  PROFITS  QUICK  SALES  PLEASE  WRIH 

UNITED  ROYALTIES  CORPORATION,  1133  G  Broadway,  New  York 


TTNf  TQf  T  A  I  1^°^''  ^<^  Luncheon  Menus  containing  1 63  recipes. 
UIIUJUaLi  Selected  successes  only.  Suitable  for  gift.  Price  deliv- 
ered32c.  Address  King's  Daughters  Society,  2320  E.  lstSt.,Dalath,Mimi. 


"CWrCT  MA  in  QMATITQ"  to  advesttss  this  famous 
O  W  tiE.  1  -iVl AlLI-olYl AL2\3     conf ection,  we  will  send 

SAMPLE   upon  receipt  of  5  CENTS,  Stamps  or  Coin.     FINE  FOR  XMAS 
HEINRICri  CONFECTION  CO.,  1800  Michigan  Blvd.,  CHICAGO 


Home-St\jid?^  Coxirses  I  O  Cl  1  L       IVJL  Ct  C  JK  61    6  1 


Home-St\jidy  Coxarses 

Food,  Health,  Housekeeping,  Clothing,  Children. 
For  Homemakers,  Teachers  and  for 
well-paid  positions. 
"THE  PROFESSION  OF  HOME-MAKING."  100 
page  handbook,  FREE.  Bulletins:  "Free  Hand 
Cooking,"  10  cents.  "Food  Values,"  10  cents. 
"  Five  Cent  Meals,"  10  cents. 

AM.  SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS,  503  W.  69ih  St.,  CHICAGO 


CODFISH,  FRESH   LOBSTER 


^     THE 
DRESSING  TABLE 

this  charming  Colonial  bottle  of  sparkling 

crystal  glass  to   hold  cologne  or  lotion. 
PRICES:  East  of  Missouri  River    (delivered) 
With  Pressed  Stopper  y(ie.  With  Cut  Stopper  $1.25 

West  of  Missouri  River,  Florida,  Maine,  Canada  (del'v'd) 
With  1 . jssed  Stopper  11.15    W'ith  Cut  Stopper  ll.oO 

A.H.HEISEY&CO.  Dept  56  NEWARK.OHIO 
Write  for  illustrated  booklet 


a: 


||HEI5EYB| 


FOR  THE  TABLE 


FOR  THE 
CONSUMER 


^^ 


NOT  THE 
DEALER 


FOR  YOUR  OWN  TABLE 


FAMILIES  who  are  fond  of  FISH  can  be  supplied  DIRECT 
from  GLOUCESTER,  MASS.,  by  the  FRANK  E.  DAVIS 
COMPANY,  with  newly  caught.  KEEPABLE  OCEAN  FISH, 

choicer  than  any  inland  dealer  could  possibly  furnish. 

We  sell  ONLY  TO  THE  CONSUMER  DIRECT  sending 
by  EXPRESS  RIGHT  TO  YOUR  HOME.     We  PREPAY 

express  on  all  orders  east  of  Kansas.  Our  fish  are  pure,  appe- 
tizing and  economical  and  we  want  YOU  to  try  some,  pay- 
ment subject  to  your  approval. 

SALT  MACKEREL,  fat,  meaty,  juicy  fish,  are  delicious 

for  breakfast.  They  are  freshly  packed  in  brine  and  will  not 
spoil  on  your  hands. 

CODFISH,  as  we  salt  it,  is  white,  boneless  and  ready  for 
instant  use.  It  makes  a  substantial  meal,  a  fine  change  from 
meat,  at  a  much  lower  cost. 

FRESH  LOBSTER  is  the  best  thing  known  for  salads- 
Right  fresh  from  the  water,  our  lobsters  simply  are  boiled  and 
packed  in  PARCHMENT-LINED  CANS.  They  come  to  you 
as  the  purest  and  safest  lobsters  you  can  buy  and  the  meat  is  as 
crisp  and  natural  as  if  you  took  it  from  the  shell  yourself. 

FRIED  CLAMS  is  a  relishable,  hearty  dish,  that  your  whole 
iamily  will  enjoy.  No  other  flavor  is  just  like  that  of  clams, 
whether  fried  or  in  a  chowder. 

FRESH  MACKEREL,  perfect  for  fr>ang.  SHRIMP  to 
cream  on  toast,  CRABMEAT  for  Newburg  or  deviled,  SAL- 
MON ready  to  serve,  SARDINES  of  all  kinds,  TUNNY  for 
salad,  SANDWICH  FILLINGS  and  every  good  thing  packed 
here  or  abroad  you  can  get  direct  from  us  and  keep  right 
on  your  pantry  shelf  for  regular  or  emergency  use.  ^,..** 

With  every  order  we  send  BOOK  OF  RECIPES  ...••'** 
for  preparing  all  our  products.  Write  for  it.  Our  ...••■'prank  E, 
list  tells  liow  each  kind  of  fish  is  put  up,  with  ,..••'■  Davis  Co. 
the  delivered  price,  so  you  can  choose  ..••''  innr»-f,,i  wi.,.^ 
just  what  you  will  enjoy  most.....--  cioJJeftet  Ss'^ 
Send  coupon  for  it  now.  .••       t^,  ,  , 

ntsAw  r  nAVfcrn  .••■'  Please  send  me  your  latest 

FRANK  E.DAVIS  CO.    ...•••     pish  l  rice  List. 
100  Central  Wharf 

Gloucester,      ...■•■'   Kcnie 

Mass.   ft    .  ••■' 

...•••■  Street 


City. 


.Slate. 
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Ready  to  serve 


Wholesomely,  thoroughly  cooked 
delicious  vegetables  and  meat 

Appetizing 


FULL  MEAJL 


Made  of  choice  fresh  beef  and  selected 
vegetables  —  delicious,  appetizing  —  all 
solid  food — no  waste — with  that  de- 
lightful home-made  taste.  *Tull  Meal" 
is  a  full  meal  for  two  healthy  adults — and 
it  can  be  served  in  a  number  of  ways — 
Recipe  with  each  can.  This  is  your  op- 
portunity to  reduce  the  cost  of  your  table 
up-keep— get  a  better  quality  of  food  for 

less  money — every    member  of   your 

family  will    enjoy    "Full 

Meal." 

At  least  give  "Full 
Meal"  a  trial— ask  your 
grocer,  or  send  us  25c  to 
cover  costand  shipping? 
for  full  size  trial  can 
.Parcel   Post    Prepaid. 


k.TIie 


Haserot  Canneries 
Co.,  DeptZ 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


California  Ripe  Olives  and  Olive  Oil 

From  producer  to  consumer.  — Nothing  more  wholesome 
grown  and  r.one  of  finer  quality  and  flavor  than  Sun^and 
Brand  Ripe  Olives  and  Loma  Brand  Olive  Oil.  Price  list 
with  full  particulars  on  application. 

JOHN  T.  GRIFFITH 
346  Wilcox  Building       -       -       Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


X  Trade  Mark  Registered.  V^/y 

Gluten  Flour  M. 

40%  GLUTEN 

Guaranteed  to  comply  in  all  respects  to 

standard  requirements  of  U.   S.   Dept.   of 

Agriculture. 

X  Manufactured  by  VV/X 

Watertoivn.  N.  Y.  //^ 


Xmas  Chest  For  Her 


Adam 
Period. 


Free  Trial 


Reduced  Factory 
Prices.  We  pay 
THE    FREIGHT. 


Make  her  supremely  happy  at 

Xmas.     Save  money.     A  gift 

of  refined  taste  that  will  last 
and  hold  you  ever  in  loving  memory.  A  famous 
Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chest.  Always  daintily  fragrant.  Favored  in  the 
finest  homes.  Protects  furs,  woolens  and  plumes  from  moths,  mice, 
dust  and  damp.  Choice  of  90  exquisite  designs  on  15  days'  free  trial. 
"We  pay  the  freight.  G-reat  netv  catalog  free.  "Write  today. 
PIEDMONT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO.,     Dept.  81,   StatesviUe.  N.  C. 


THE  SECRET 
OF  DELICIOUS. 
BREAD  AND 
CAKE 


is  more  in  the   baking  than  in 
the  mixing. 

Keep  your  oven  at  the  right  temperature 
and  better  results  will  be  as- 
sured.    Use  a 

THERMOMETER 

and  bake  scientifically. 

Ask  for  the  TaylOT  Cook  Book  and 
learn  how  to  save  both  fuel  and  material. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  have  Taylor 
Home  Bake  Oven  Thermometers  or 
will  not  order  for  you,  send  direct  to  us. 
Price   $1.50 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER,    N.  Y. 

There's  a  Tycos  or  Taylor 
Thermometer  for  Every  Purpose. 


Will  you  give  one  family 

A 
MERRY 

XMAS 
DINNER? 


We  are  but  your 
agents— you  are 
the  host. 

300,000  poor  peo- 
ple cheered  last 
Xmas  in  the 
U.  S.  by  The 
Salvation 
Army. 

Help  us  in  this 
way  to  get  close 
to  these  people. 
Give  them  at 
least  one  happy 
day  in  the  year. 


$2. 00  Feeds  a  Family  of  Five 

Send  Donations  to   Commander  Miss  Booth 

118  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York    City 

Western  Dept..  Comm.  Estill,  108  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


For  a  limited  time  we  can  supply 
all  back  numbers  of  American 
Cookery  and  Boston  Cooking- 
School  Magazine  at  10  cts,  each. 
Order  now  if  you  wish  to  coni' 
plete  your  files. 

We  will  pay  20  cents  each  for  Boston  Cooking 
School  Magazine  issue  of  June,  1914 

Address 

American  Cookery,  Boston,  Mass. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


"Headaches— How  Prevented" 

What  is  more  exhausting  than  headache  ?     Yet— a  headache  is  '''only  a  symptom."     It  is  in  the  con- 
ditions back  of  headaches  —  the  conditions  by  which  headaches  are  caused  —  that  the  real  danger  lies. 


High  blood  pressure 

rid  of  headaches, 

"Headaches 

who   has 

aches. 


auto-intoxication,  eye-strain  and  worse  disorders  cause  headaches.     To  be 

you  must  get  at  their  cause.     How  to  do  this  is  explained  in  a  new  book, 

and   How   to    Prevent  Them"  —  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Riley,  a  Neurologist 

had  years  of  experience  in   treating  all  kinds  of  cases  involving  head- 

You   may  get  relief  by  following  the  teachings  of  Dr.  Riley's  book. 

\  )  drugs.    Only  natural  means— diet,  exercise,  rest,  and  sleep.     We 

;nd  this  book  for  your  FREE   examination.     All  you  do  is  ask 

for  it.    (See  the  coupon. )    If  not  satisfied  with  the  book,  return 

it  at  our  expense.     Your  examination  costs  you  not  a  penny. 

-ou  keep  the  book,  you  remit  only  $1.25.  Not  a  large  book, 

hut— worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  the  headache  sufferer. 

Send  No  Money  — Use  the  Coupon 


d  . 

^  i 

X  « 

to  « 

X  » 

<  ^ 
a 


:     >    u 


The  cost  of  manufacturing  magazines  has  greatly 
increased.  Paper,  the  principal  item  of  cost,  has  more 
than  doubled  in  price. 

To  meet  this,   in  part,   the  single  copy  price  of 

cy4Lmerican  Cookery 
wfflbe  15  cents 

Commencing  with  the  issue  for  January,  1917 


As  heretofore,  no  pains  or  expense  will  be  spared  to  keep  AMERICAN 
COOKERY  the  leading  magazine  of  its  class;  and,  in  this  era  of  high  prices 
every  housekeeper  will  find  AMERICAN  COOKERY  a  profitable  investment 
at  the  new  price. 

THE  BOSTON  COOKING-SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  CO. 

BOSTON,    MASS. 


A  Perfect  Knife 
for  Grape  Fruit 


Fine  Christmas  Gift 


The  "blade  of  this  knife  is  made  from  finely  tempered,  high  quality,  cutlery  steel,  curved  so  as 
to  remove  center  and  to  cut  cleanly  and  quickly  around  the  edge,  dividing  the  fruit  in  segments 
ready  for  eating.  An  added  feature  is  the  round  end  which  prevents  cutting  the  outer  skin.  The 
popularity  of  grape  fruit  is  growing  so  rapidly  that  this  knife  for  time  saving  and  handiness  is  a 
necessity.  For  sale  at  the  best  dealers.  If  not  found  with  your  hardware  dealer  we  would  be  glad 
to  send  by  mail,  providing  dealer's  name  is  sent,  with  50  cents,  which  covers  cost  of   postage. 


THE  EMPIRE   KNIFE  CO.. 


WINSTED,  CONN. 


Buy  advertised  Goods 
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AMERICAN  COOKERY 


In  order  to  attain  tKe  HigKest  Possible 
State  of  Perfection,  in  MaKing  all  CaKes, 
and  to  be  Certain  of  Success  every  time, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  use  a  regular  set  of 

The  Van  Deusen  Cake  Moulds 

and  practice  tKe  Scientific 
MetKod  fiarnisKed  ^vitK  same. 

1  his  Scientific  Method  is :  To  bake  all  cakes  in  ungreased  moulds,  and  let 
them  stick,  and  loosen  the  cake  from  the  mould,  with  a  knife,  when  it  is  to  be 
removed.  (Each  mould  being  provided  with  openings  at  the  sides,  which  are 
covered  with  slides,  through  which  the  knife  is  inserted,  to  loosen  the  cake  from 
the  bottom.)  In  this  way  the  mould  supports  the  cake,  while  baking  and  cooling, 
and  prevents  same  from  settling,  and  becoming  "soggy." 

These  Scientific  Rules  and  Recipes  tell  exactly  how  to  do  each  operation  right, — being  so 
practical  and  comprehensive  that,  no  matter  what  the  "  luck"  has  been  in  the  past,  success  will 
be  assured  every  time  these  instructions  are  followed  correctly,  and  angel,  sunshine  and  other 
of  the  more  delicate,  delicious  and  desirable  cakes  are  made  easier  than  the  ordinary  ones  are 
by  the  old  methods. 

Some  may  claim  that  other  makes  of  cake  tins  are  "just  as  good"  as  the  Van  Deusen  Cake 
Moulds,  and  also  that  the  Chapman  Scientific  Cake  Rules  and  Recipes  are  no  better  than  the 
ordinary  ones,  but  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  consult  a  few  (of  the  thousands)  of  the  cake- 
makers  that  are  using  these,  or  give  the  outfit  a  trial,  in  order  to  be  convinced  of  their  superior 
merits,  not  only  for  making  angel  cake,  but  for  all  other  kinds  as  well. 

The  regular  set  consists  of :  1  loaf  and  2  layer 
moulds,  regular  size,  round  or  square,  1  measur- 
ing cup,  1  egg  whip,  and  a  booklet  of  the 
Chapman  Cake  Rules  and  Recipes;  and  it  is  to 
the  best  interest  of  all  cake  makers  to  see  that 
their  dealers  carry  these  sets,  for  they  include 
only  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have,  in 
order  to  be  certain  of  success,  in  making  all  cakes. 


The  set  sells  at  the  same  price  that  the  same  articles  would  bring 
separately,  and  the  Recipes  are  only  furnished  with  these  sets. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you  with  these  sets,  we  will  send  same,  post- 
paid, as  follows :  To  offices,  in  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
upon  receipt  of  90  cents  and  to  those  west  of  the  same  for  $1.10. 

Send  your  orders  to 

The  Chapman  Co.  Geneva,  N.  Y, 
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ADVERTISEMENTvS 


T3he 

Portland   Sanitary 

METAL 

HOT  WATER 

1»/\XTI   C    and  BED 

dU  i  1  L  L  warmer 

Will  outlast  a  dozen 
rubber  bottles.  Gives 
off  50%  more  heat  and 
keeps  hot  3  times  as 
long.  Flannel  bag  free. 
A  handsome  and  useful 
CHRISTMAS  GIFT. 
Highly  Polished  nickel  plate. 
Price$1.50.  Thfs"Quality Bottle" 
is  gviaranteed,  money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  At  all  good  Dnig,  Hardware  and  Dept.  stores,  or  direct 
bv  mail  postpaid.  Illustrated  Circular  on  Request 

PORTLAND  SALES  CO.,  MFRS. 

15  CHARDON  STREET,      -      -      BOSTON,  MASS. 


We  have  issued  a  16-page 

PREMIUM  LIST 

SEND  A   POSTAL  FOR   ONE 

IF  YOU  can  obtain  among  your  friends  a  few  sub- 
scriptions to   American   Cookery   and 

so  secure  for  yourself,  without  cost,  some 
of  the  best  and  most  useful  cooking  uten- 
sils—OR 

IF  YOU  wish  to  purchase  for  cash  the  latest  and 
most  unique  cooking  novelties. 

THE  BOSTON  COOKING-SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  CO, 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


y.. 


'^j;/^y^<.  MJZ^'-'^-y'^-^-'''- ' 


Above  is  the 

Jell-0  Safety  Bag 

which  encloses  Jell-0  in  the  package. 

It  is  made  of  waxed  paper  and  so  se- 
curely sealed  that  it  keeps  out  moisture 
in  any  climate  and  preserves  the  fine 
Jell-O  flavor  in  full  strength. 

Jell-O  is  made  in  seven  pure  fruit 
flavors  :  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Lemon, 
Orange,  Cherry,  Peach,  Chocolate.  Each 
10  cents  at  any  grocer's  or  any  general 
store. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY, 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Two  Books  Every  Housekeeper  Should  Have 

A  Guide  to  Laundry  Work  ^^^^  Rs^i^r^^' 

A  MANUAL  FOR    HOME  AND  SCHOOL 

Cloth,  104  pages,  illustrated,  75  cents  net,  postpaid  90  cents 

This  book  treats  in  a  very  simple  and  practical  manner  all  of  the  details  of  home  laundry  work.  It  is  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  housekeeper  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  teacher  of  Laundry  Work  ^n  the  schools,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  every  process  is  so  clear  that  an  inexperienced  housekeeper  will  need  no  other  teacher.  Not  only  this, 
but  the  book  is  so  up-to-date  in  every  respect  that  the  most  experienced  housekeeper  will  find  something  new 
on  every  page,  and  these  novel  devices  or  methods  have  all  been  tested  by  actual  performance,  and  their  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  are  fully  set  forth.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  Removal  of  Stains,  to  various 
methods  of  soaking  clothes,  to  the  washing  of  Flannels,  Blankets  and  fabrics  of  wool  or  wool  mixture,  and  to  the 
laundering  of  Lace,  Silk,  Embroidery,  and  Fine  Lingerie.  One  of  the  novel  features  is  a  Time  Table^f  or  ironing 
the  everyday  articles  found  in  the  usual  weekly  wash.  This  table  should  be  a  guide  to  laundry  "efficiency." 
Another  novelty  is  the  price  list,  following  the  description  of  each  article  of  laundry  appliance.  The  diagrams  of 
folding  clothes  after  ironing  are  very  clear,  detailed,  and  numerous.  The  method  of  folding  every  article  is  shown 
in  a  series  of  steps,  two  or  more  methods  are  frequently  given,  and  the  folding  of  an  unusually  large  number  of 
garments  and  other  articles  is  very  completely  illustrated.  The  variety,  the  clearness  of  detail,  and  the  large 
number  of  articles  included  make  the  diagrams  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 


The  American  Cook  Book 


By  Mr«. 

JANET  McKENZIE  HILL 

Editor  American  Cookery 


Cloth,  280  pages,  illustrated,  $1.00  net,  postpaid  $1.15 

A  compilation  of  the  best  of  Mrs.  Hill's  recipes  that  have  appeared  in  The  Boston  Cooking-School  Magazine 
and  American  Cookery.  This  book  is  for  everyday  use.  For  the  most  part  the  recipes  are  simple  and  concise, 
and  jnst  such  as  will  be  of  assistance  in  preparing  the  regular  family  meals,  but  scattered  through  the  book  are  a 
few  recipes  for  choice  dishes  that  will  grace  any  feast.  Each  recipe  has  been  tried  and  tried  again,  and  is  abso- 
lutely right.  The  directions  are  complete  and  easily  followed.   Using  this  book  you  are  sure  of  success  every  time. 

THE  BOSTON   COOKING  SCHOOL  MAGAZINE   CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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AMERICAN  COOKERY 


i^ugg^attima  for  Ollinatmas  (^xftB 


e  more 
th  any 


WOULD  not  many  of  your  friends  to  whom  you  will  make  Christmas  Gifts  b 
pleased  with  a  year's  subscription  to  AMERICAN  COOKERY  than  wi 
other  thing  of  equal  cost  you  could  send  them? 
The  magazine  will  be  of  practical  use  to  the  recipient     illiiil^§Sfl$S^Sii|^iSSl$S^-SI 
365    days  in   the  year  and  a  constant  and  pleasant  re- 
minder of  the  donor. 

To  make  this  gift  more  complete,  we  will  send  the  De- 
cember number  so  as  to  be  received  the  day  before  Christ- 
mas, together  with  a  card  rejding  as  per  cut  herewith. 

This  card  is  printed  in  two  colors  on  heavy  stock  and 
makes  a  handsome  souvenir. 


Atttprtran  (Cnoktrff 


Send  two  new  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each 
and  we  will  renew  your  own  subscription,  for 
one   year    from    expiration,    free,    as    premium 


Practical  and  Useful  Cookery  Books 

By  MRS.  JANET  M.  HILL,  Editor  of  American  Cookery 


The  American  Cook  Book 


$1.00 


This  book  is  for  everyday  use.  For  the  most  part  the  recipes  are  simple  and  concise,  and 
just  such  as  will  be  of  assistance  in  preparing  the  regular  family  meals,  but  scattered  through 
the  book  are  a  few  recipes  for  choice  dishes  that  wiU  grace  any  feast.  Each  recipe  has  been 
tried  and  tried  again,  and  is  absolutely  right.  The  directions  are  complete  and  easily  fol- 
lowed.    Using  this  book  you  are  sure  of  success  every  time. 

Canning,  Preserving  and  Jelly  Making  1.00 

Modem  methods  of  canning  and  jelly  making  ha  /e  simplified  and  shortened  preserving  pro- 
cesses.    In  this  book  the  latest  ideas  in  canning,  preserving  and  jelly  making  are  presented. 


Practical  Cooking  and  Serving 


1.80 


The  recipes  in  this  book  have  been  tested  by  years  of  use  at  the  author's  home  table,  and  by 
her  pupils  North  and  South,  East  and  West.  The  composition  of  food  is  given  at  the  head 
of  chapters  in  which  the  several  foods  are  specifically  described.  It  holds  recipes  for  both 
inexpensive  and  elaborate  dishes.     It  is  fully  and  finely  illustrated. 

Salads,  Sandwiches  and  Chafing  Dish  Dainties  1.50 

A  new  and  revised  edition  of  this  popular  work 

Cooking  For  Two  -         -         -         -  1.50 

Just  the  book  for  a  small  feunily 

The  Up-To-Date  Waitress    -         -         -  1.50 

A  guide  to  ideal  service 

The  Book  of  Entrees  -         -         -  1.50 

Over  800  recipes,  opening  a  new  field  of  cookery  and  furnishing  a  solution  of  the  problem 
of   "left  overs." 


A  Year's  Subscription 

to  American  Cookery 

and  one  of   these 

books,  $1.75.     The 

Magazine     and     both 

books,  $2.50 


A  Year's  Subscription 
to  American  Cookery 

and  one  of  these 

books,  $2.25.     The 
Magazine  and   two  of 
these     books,     $3.50 ; 

three,  $5.00 ;  four, 
$6.00.     All  five  books 

and  the  Magazine, 
$7.00 


Any  or  all  of  the  above  books  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price; 
and,  if  desired,  a  suitably  inscribed  Christmas  Card  will  be  sent  with 
the    book    or   books   so    as    to   be    received   the   day   before    Christmas 


THE  BOSTON    COOKING  SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


A  Beautiful  Book A  Great   Theme A    Competent    Author 

THE  GOSPEL  IN  ART 


THE  PICTURELAND 
OF  THE  HEART 

By  William  Allen  Knight 

This  new  volume  by  the  author 
of  "The  Song  of  Our  Syrian 
Guest"  is  rich  in  human  coloring 
as  it  appears  in  many  of  our  older 
American  towns.  A  beautiful 
book.  Illustrated.  Boxed.  $1.25 
net,  postage  10  cents. 


By  ALBERT  E.  BAILEY 

A  sumptuous  gift-book,  containing  the  great 
pictures  on  the  Life  of  Christ  by  ancient  and 
modern  masters.  Interpretative  text,  lists  of  all 
the  pictures  attainable  on  Christ's  life,  short  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  the  artists  and  other  valuable 
information.  122  full-page  half-tones  and  two 
pictures  in  ori<?inal  colors. 
400  pa^es  text,  $3.00.    Postage   1  3  cents 


STUDIES   IN  SHAKESPEARE 

A  fine  addition  to  the  Shakespeare  Tercentenary 
literature.     $1.25  net.      Postaee  10  cents^ 


HUMBLE  ANNALS  OF 
A    BACK  YARD 

By  Walter  A.  Dyer 

Reminds  one  of  Warner's  famous 
"Summer  in  a  Garden."  A  de- 
lightful series  of  essays  which 
will  be  greatly  enjoyed  by  all  sub- 
urbanites and  others  who  have 
tried  to  turn  the  back  yard  into 
a  garden.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00 
net,  postage  7  cents. 


FOR   ADULTS 

The  Genius  of  Elizabeth  Anne        By  Mabel  H.  Bobbins 

A  study  of  a  child's  mind,  humorous  and  tender.  A 
tale  of  humble  life  in  the  crowded  city,  something  of  the 
type  of  Mrs.  Wiggs  and  not  suffering  by  the  comparison. 
Illus.     Price,  $1.25  net,  postage  10c. 

Frederica  Dennison  —  Spinster  By  Elizabeth  Price 

The  story  of  a  genius  at  making  people  happy.  It  is 
similar  to  the  theme  of  "The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor 
Back,  more  real,  more  human,  practical  and  helpful. 
Illus,     $1.25  net,  postage  10c. 

The   Yosemite  By  Herbert  A.  Jump 

An  illustrated  gift-book  interpreting  the  spiritual  values 
of  God's  scenic  masterpieces  in  America's  wonderland. 
50  cents  net,  postage  5  cents. 

The  Leavening  of  the  Levant         By  Joseph  K.  Greene 

An  up-to-date  book  on  Turkey,  its  various  races  and 
problems,  the  missionary  work  and  stirring  events  taking 
place  there.     $1.50  net,  postage  15c. 

His   Birthday  By  Mary  E.  Chase 

Jesus  has  reached  his  sixth  birthday  and  his  mother 
shows  Him  the  gifts  which  the  shepherds  and  the  wise  men 
had  given  in  his  infancy.  An  unusual  story.  A  beautiful 
book.     50c.  net.  postage  5c. 

Davis,   Soldier  Missionary  By  j.  Merie  Davis 

A  biography  of  one  of  the  foremost  missionaries  of  Japan 
■ — soldier  in  the  Civil  War,  missionary  to  the  Cheyennes, 
teacher  in  the  Doshisha.  Illustrated.  $1.50  net,  postage 
15  cents. 

The  Wise  Man's  Story  By  Albert  E.  Bailey 

A  Christmas  tale  told  by  one  of  the  Magi.  Beautiful 
half-tones  show  the  magic  equipment  of  an  Eastern 
astrologer.  A  fascinating  gift-book.  Illustrated.  75  cents 
net,  postage  5  cents. 

Biblic.(ABiHeGam.)  ??  ?Je'iK  J^  SIS" 

A  Bible  game  at  once  interesting  and  instructive. .  xt 
is  bound  to  store  the  player's  memory  with  Bible  words 
and  to  stimulate  his  interest  in  Bible  study.  50  cents  net, 
postpaid. 


The  Mystery  of  Jesus 


BOOKS    FOR     THE 

By   Albert   J.    Lyman 


Discusses  impressively  and  convincingly  the  extraordi- 
nary personality  of  Jesus  and  the  impossibility  of  explain- 
ing him  under  the  laws  of  evolution  or  the  influence  of 
nationality.     50  cents,  postage  5  cents, 


The  Children's  Bread 


By   Edgar   J.    Park 


Addresses  to  children  with  a  slight  vein  of  humor  and 
plenty  of  interesting  illustration  appealing  to  the 
imagination.     75  cents,  postage  5  cents. 


FOR     YOUNG     FOLKS 

The  Jolly  Year 

By  Patten  Beard 

A  delightful  series  of  connected  stories,  one  for  each 
month.  For  children  7  to  11.  Handsome.  Illustrated. 
$1.00  net,  postage  10  cents. 

The  David  Stories 

By  Emma  C.  Cram 

Eleven  delightful  tales  for  young  children  written  around 
a  fine  little  chap  of  the  Green  Mountain  country.  Illus- 
trated.    75  cents  net,  postage  7  cents. 

Uncle  David's  Little  Nephew 
By  Emma  C.  Cram 

A  sequel  to  "The  David  Stories."  A  collection  of 
true  stories  of  life  on  a  New  England  farm  in  the  years 
before  the  Civil  War.  Beautifully  illustrated.  For  boys 
and  girls  of  8  to  12.     75  cents  net,  postage  7  cents. 

The  House  of  Delight 

By  Gertrude  C.  Warner 

The  story  of  a  child's  doll-house  and  the  remarkable 
experiences  of  those  who  live  in  it.  The  numerous  illus- 
trations will  fascinate  children.  Full  of  interest  for  young 
girls  from  7  to  13.     $1.00  net,  postage  10  cents. 

Chimney  Comer  Tales 

By    Caroline    S.    Allen 

A  collection  of  delightful  stories  for  children  from  7  to 
11.  Many  of  them  have  appeared  in  the  St.  Nicholas. 
Illustrated.     $1.00  net,  postage  7c. 

Stories  for  Sunday  Telling 

By  Carolyn  S.  Bailey 

A  charming  collection  of  original  stories  suitable  for 
telling  or  reading  to  young  children.  Some  on  religious 
themes,  allsuitablefor  Sunday  telling.  $1.00  net,  postage 
7  cents. 

The  Bluebird's  Garden 

By    Patten    Beard 

A  collection  of  clever  stories,  told  originally  to  a  little 
girl  by  a  bluebird.  One  of  our  most  beautiful  books. 
$1.00,  postage  10  cents. 

CHURCH    WORKER 

The   Master's  Way  By  Charles  R.  Brown  of  Yale 

Chapters  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  published  first  in  The 
Congregationalist.     $1.75  net,  postage  12  cents. 

The   Ministry:  An  Appeal  to  College  Men    ^^  S^^^l 

A  clear  and  persuasive  presentation  of  the  claims  of 
the  work  of  the  ministry  on  young  men.  50  cents  net, 
postage  5  cents. 

Monday  Club  Sermons  for  1917 

The  forty-second  volume  of  sermons  on  the  Inter- 
national Sunday  School  Lessons.     $1.00  net. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


TT  is  a  far  cry  from  the  tin  bath  tub  of  a  quarter-century  ago  to  the  bath- 
room  of  today.    With  all  the  modern  improv  ements,  however,  the  choice 
of  one  bathroom  essential  remains  the  same — that  is  Ivory  Soap. 

In  thirty-seven  years  there  has  been  no  improvement  upon  Ivory  Soap.  It 
is  impossible  to  make  a  better  product.  Finer  materials  cannot  be  procured. 
Greater  skill  and  care  in  manufacturing  cannot  be  used.  Higher  standards 
are  not  conceivable. 

The  qualities  that  attracted  people  to  Ivory  Soap  in  1879  have  held  them 
ever  since.  That  it  is  white,  mild,  pure  and  of  pleasing  natural  odor,  that 
it  lathers  copiously,  rinses  easily  and  floats,  means  that  it  offers  every  desir- 
able feature  for  bath  and  toilet. 

Today,  as  in  1879,  there  is  but  one  Ivory  as  its  millions  of  users  know. 


IVORY  SOAP 


CT 


FL©.-cf^ 


99^^  PUKE  [ 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Last  Chance 

The  cost  of  manufacturing  magazines 
has  greatly  increased.  Paper,  the  princi- 
pal item  of  cost,  has  more  than  doubled 
in  price.  To  meet  this,  in  part,  we  are 
absolutely   obliged   to   make    the  price  of 

American  Cookery 

15  cents  a  copy;  $1.50  a  year 

commencing  with  THIS  January  number. 

BUT,  we  will  accept  subscriptions,  new 
and  renewal  at  the  old  rate,  $1.00  a  year, 
until  February  28th,  no  longer. 


Send  at  once  and  you  can  have  your 
subscription  renewed  or  extended 
one,  two,  or  three  years — no  longer 
—at  ^l.OQ  a  year. 

Send  two  new  subscriptions  at  one 
dollar  each  and  we  will  renew  your 
own  subscription  one  year  as  pre- 
mium .     (  Two  years  for  four  subscriptions) 

Send  for  our  Premium  List.  Raise 
a  club  of  subscribers  among  your 
friends  and  secure  some  of  our  val- 
uable and  useful  premiums. 


In  this  era  of  high  prices  every 
housekeeper  will  find  American 
Cookery  a  profitable  investment 
even  at  the  new  price.  Tell  your 
friends  they  can  secure  the  maga- 
zine for  a  short  time  only  at  One 
Dollar  a  year  and  you  will  be  sur- 
prised and  pleased  at  the  ease  with 
which  you  can  raise  a  club. 

Start  Today. 
There  is  no  time  to  lose. 


The  Boston  Cooking-School  Magazine  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Cottolene 


€€ 


The  Natural  Shortening 


99 


Cottolene  Pie 
Crust 

Mix  one  scant  level  half- 
teaspoonful  salt  \with  1)4. 
cup  pastry  flour.  Chop  in 
with  a  knife  M  cup  of 
chilled  Cottolene.  When 
well  cut  together,  mix  in 
very  gradually  3  table- 
spoonfuls  cold  water, 
chopping  the  mixture  and 
avoiding  wet  streaks.  Do 
not  knead  with  hands. 
Flour  moulding  board  and 
rolling  pin  and  roll  dough 
as  usual.  If  paste  is  soft, 
chill  in  pan  on  ice  before 
rolling. 

Write  us  for  a  free  copy  of 
our  real  cook  book,  "HOME 
HELPS."  Address  our 
General  Offices,  Chicago. 


I?fi 


;f«h 


Your  pies  will  be 
delicious 

whenever  you  use  Cottolene  for 
shortening.  It  gives  just  the  right 
crispness  and  flakiness  to  the  crust 
and  enhances  the  flavor  of  the  filling. 

Be  sure  to  use  Cottolene  the  next 
time  you  make  pies  and  notice  how 
nicely  it  works  in  with  the  flour — 
also  how  delicious  your  pies  will  be. 

Cottolene  makes  foods  shortened 
with  or  fried  in  it  more  healthful 
as  well  as  more  appetizing. 

Your  grocer  will  supply  Cottolene 
in  large  or  small  pails.  Ask. 
him  to  deliver  it  regularly. 


jjHfjSFAl  R  BAN  K  J^^S] 

'Cottolene  makes  good  cooking  better" 


•MLS 
Viil/« 


j;c 


^' 


'^' 
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We  have  an 

Attractive 

Proposition 

to  make  to  those  who  will  take 
subscriptions  for 

AMERICAN 
COOKERY 

Write  us  for  it.  Although  the 
price  of  AMERICAN  COOKERY 
has  advanced,  we  will  accept 
subscriptions  at  the  old  rsle  up 
to  and  including  February  28th. 

Subscriptions  will  come  very  easily,  just 
now,  when  you  tell  cusCv  :ners  that  they 
must  subscribe  at  once  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  present  prices.  Almost 
every  housekeeper  to  whom  you  show 
the  magazine  will  give  you  an  order. 

Write  us  if  you  will  canvass  your  town 
or  if  you  will  secure  a  few  names  among 
your  friends  and  acquaintances.  Start 
the  work  at  once  and  you  will  be  sur- 
prised how  easily  you  can  earn  ten, 
twenty  or  fifty  dollars. 

Address 
Subscription  Department 

BOSTON 

COOKING'SCHOOL 

MAGAZINE  CO. 

Boston,  Massachusetts 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


BY    FANNIE    MERRITT    FARMER 

A  NEW  BOOK 
OF  COOKERY 

An  almost  indispensable  companion  volume  to  Miss 
Farmer's  "Boston  Cooking-School  Cook  Book."  It  contains 
852  recipes  upon  all  branches  not  included  in  her  older 
book,  many  of  which  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

Over  200  illustrations,     $1.60  net,  postpaid. 

TABLE   SERVICE 

By  LUCY  G.  ALLEN 

A  clear,  concise,  and  yet  comprehensive  exposition  of  the 
waitress*  duties,  including  not  only  laying  the  table  and  serv- 
ing, but  tray  service,  carving,  the  care  of  the  dining  room,  etc. 
"Help  for  the  troubled  hostess." — Chicago  News. 
"A  mine  of  interesting  information  for  the  housekeeper  and 
homemaker."— J/<?//^^r'j-  Magazine. 

Fully  illustrated.     $i.2j  net,  postpaid. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.,  BOSTON 


■SOME    OPINIONS- 


"The  book  presents  the  latest 
triumphs  of  the  culinary  art,  it  is 
very  fully  and  attractively  illus- 
trated."—iV.  Y.  Sun. 
"Her  new  book  is  attractively 
supplied  with  illustrations — to 
look  at  them  makes  one  hungry — 
and  the  recipes  are  given  with  clear 
directions." —  Christian  Register, 
Boston. 

"The  book  is  very  pleasing  to  the 
eye  as  well  as  satisfactory  on  the 
practical  side." — Pittsburg  Post. 


Three  Up-to-date  Domestic  Science  Texts 


A  Guide  to  Laundry  Work 


By  MARY  D.  CHAMBERS,  B.S.,  A.M. 

FoTTTierly  Instructor  of  Normal  Classes  in 
Domestic  Science,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn, 
N.  T.i  Professor  of  Domestic  Economy  and  Head  of  the  Department,  The  James  Milliken  University,  Decatur, 
Illinois  :  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Home  Economics,  and  Head  of  the  Departments,  Rockford  College,  Rock- 
ford,  Illinois. 

Cloth,  104  pages,  illustrated,  75  cents  net,  postpaid  90  cents. 

This  book  treats  in  a  very  simple  and  practical  manner  all  of  the  details  of  home  laundry  work.  The  description 
of  every  process  is  so  clear  that  the  pupil  can  readily  follow  it.  The  diagrams  of  folding  clothes  after  ironing  are 
very  clear,  detailed  and  numeroas.  The  scientific  side  has  not  been  neglected.  The  reason  for  every  process  is  given, 
but  in  very  simple  language.  The  chapter  on  reagents  deals  with  simple  chemistry  applied  to  laundry  work. 

BY 


MARY  D.  CHAMBERS, 
B.S.,  A.M. 


Principles  of  Food  Preparation 

Cloth,  272  pages,  37  illustrations,  $1.00  net,  postpaid  $1.15 

Designed  for  High  Schools,  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges.  Planned  on  the  inductive  system.  Each  chapter  has  5  parts: 
I.  Selected  recipes,  great  variety  from  which  to  choose,  selected  because  they  illustrate  the  principles  studied  in  the 
chapter.  II.  List  of  topics  for  study  or  discussion,  the  topics  including  correlated  subjects,  bearing  on  the  work  of 
the  chapter.  III.  Questions  on  the  lesson,  so  framed  as  to  stimulate  in  the  student  the  ability  to  generalize.  IV. 
Practical  exercises  to  encourage  original  application  of  the  principles  learned.  V.  Several  simple  experiments  in  the 
chemistry  and  analysis  of  food.  Valuable  appendices.  A  series  of  charts  of  the  composition  of  foods  as  purchased 
and  the  100  colorie  portion  of  the  same  foods  cooked.  Time  tables  for  cooking.  Detailed  list  of  the  principles  of 
food  preparation.    Style  clear  and  simple,  adapted  to  students. 

I  •        n  J.  /^         1    •  By  MARY  CHANDLER  JONES 

Lessons  m  Llementary  Looking  ^-^£?/o??.rjrnfn/S^^^ 

Cloth,  272  pages,  illustrated,  $1.00  net,  postpaid  $1.15 

This  book  is  designed  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  and  also  for  use  as  a  text  book  in  such  schools 
when  a  text  book  on  cooking  is  desired.  The  book  is  divided  into  thirty-seven  chapters  or  lessons,  and  contains  a  full 
and  complete  course  in  cooking,  besides  outlining  supplementary  work.  This  is  just  the  book  for  which  teachers 
and  schools  have  been  looking.    Indeed,  we  do  not  see  how  any  teacher  of  cooking  can  be  without  this  book. 


THE  BOSTON  COOKING  SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 
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AMERICAN   COOKERY 


Books  on  Household  Economics 


THE  BOSTON  COOKING-SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  COMPANY  presents  the  following  as  a 
list  of  representative  works  on  household  economics.     Any  of  the  books  will  be  sent  post- 
paid upon  receipt  of  price. 
With  an  order  amounting  to  $6  or  more,  at  list  prices,  we  include  a  year's  subscription 
to  AMERICAN  COOKERY  (price  $1). 

Special  rates  made  to  schools,  clubs  and  persons  wishing  a  number  of  books.  Write  for 
quotation  on  the  list  of  books  you  wish.  We  carry  a  very  large  stock  of  these  books.  One  order 
to  us  saves  effort  and  express  charges. 


A-B-Z  of  Our  Own  Nutrition.  Horace 

Fletcher   $1.00 

A  Guide  to  Laundry  Work.  Chambers  $  .75 
Air,  Water,  and  Food.    Woodman  and 

Norton    2.00 

American  Cook  Book.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Hill  1.00 
American  Meat  Cutting  Charts.     Beef, 

veal,  pork,  lamb — 4  charts,  mounted 

on  cloth  and  rollers 10.00 

American  Salad  Book.     M.  DeLoup...   1.00 
Art  and  Economy  in  Home  Decora- 
tions.    Priestman 1.00 

Art  of  Entertaining.  Madame  Mesri  1.00 
Art     o£     Home     Candy-Making     (with 

thermometer,  dipping  wire,  etc.)  2.50 

Art  of  Right  Living.     Richards 50 

Bacteria,    Yeasts    and    Molds    in    the 

Home.     H.    W.    Conn    1.00 

Book  of  Entrees.  Mrs.  Janet  M.  Hill  1.50 
Boston  Cook  Book.  Mary  J.  Lincoln.  1.80 
Boston    Cooking    School    Cook    Book. 

Fannie  M.  Farmer 1.80 

Bread  and  Bread-making.     Mrs.  Rorer     .50 
Bright  Ideas  for  Entertaining.  Linscott 
Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings.    Mrs.  Rorer 
Cakes,  Cake  Decorations  and  Desserts. 

King    

Candies  and  Bon  Bons.     Neil   

Candy   Making   Revolutionized.     Mary 

Elizabeth  Hall  

Canning  and   Preserving.     Mrs.   Rorer 
Canning,  Preserving  &  Jelly  Making. 

Hill  

Canning,      Preserving     and     Pickling. 

Marion  H.  Neil  

Care  and  Feeding  of  Children.     L.  E. 

Holt,    M.  D 

Care  of  a  House.     T.  M.  Clark 1.50 

Carving  and  Serving.  Mary  J.  Lincoln  .50 
Catering  for  Special  Occasions.  Farmer  1.00 
Century  Cook  Book.  Mary  Roland..  2.00 
Chemistry  in  Daily  Life.  Lessar-Cohn  1.75 
Chemistry     of     Cookery.     W.    Mattieu 

Williams    1.50 

Chemistry    of    Cooking    and    Cleaning 

Richards  and  Elliott   1.00 

Chemistry  of  Familiar  Things.  Sadtler  1.75 
Chemistry     of     Food     and     Nutrition. 

Sherman     1.50 

Clean  Milk.     S.  D.  Belcher 1.00 

Cleaning  and  Renovating.  E.  G.  Osman  .75 
Complete      Home,      The.       Clara      E. 

Laughlin    1.25 

Cook  Book  for  Nurses.  Sarah  C.  Hill  .75 
Cooking  for  Two.  Mrs.  Janet  M.  Hill  1.50 
Cost  of  Cleanness.     Richards   1.00 


.50 
.50 

1.00 
1.00 

.75 
.75 

1.00 

1.00 

.75 


Cost  of  Food.     Richards   $1.00 

Cost  of  Living.     Richards  l.OO 

Cost  of  Shelter.     Richards   1.00 

Dainties.     Mrs.  Rorer 75 

Dietetic  Value  of  Bread.     Tohn  Good- 
fellow    ." 1.50 

Diet  for  the   Sick.      Mrs.   Rorer 2.00 

Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  and  Activity. 

Thompson  1,00 

Dictionary  of  Cookery.     Cassell 2.50 

Domestic  Art  in  Woman's  Education. 

Cooley    1.25 

Domestic       Science      in       Elementary 

Schools.     Wilson    1.00 

Domestic  Service.     Lucy  M.  Salmon..  2.00 

Dust  and  Its  Dangers.     Pruden 75 

Economics  of  Modern  Cookery.  M.  M. 

Mallock    1.00, 

Efficiency  in  Home  Making  and  Aid 

to  Cooking.     Robertson  1.00 

Efficient  Kitchen.     Child 1.25 

Electric  Cooking,  Heating  and  Clean- 
ing.    Lancaster 1.50 

Elements  of  the  Theory  and  Practice 

of  Cookery.  Williams  and  Fisher...  1.00 
Encyclopedia  of  Foods  &  Beverages.  10.00 
Equipment     for     Teaching     Domestic 

Science.      Kinne    80 

Etiquette      of      New      York      Today. 

Learned     1.35 

Etiquette  of  Today.     Ordway 50 

Euthenics.     Richards    1.00 

Every  Day  Menu  Book.  Mrs.  Rorer..  1.50 
Expert  Waitress.  A.  F.  Springsteed..  1.00 
First  Principles  of  Nursing.     Anne  R. 

Manning    1.00 

Food  and   Cookery  for  the    Sick   and 

Convalescent.   Fannie  M.  Farmer 1.60 

Food  and  Dietaries.     R.    W.    Burnett 

M.  D 1.50 

Food      and      Feeding.        Sir      Henry 

Thompson     1.35 

Food  &   Flavor.     Finck 2.00 

Food     and     Household     Management. 

Kinne  and  Cooley   1.10 

Food  and  Its  Function.  James  Knight  1.00 
Food      and      Nutrition.      Bevier      and 

Ushir 1.00 

Food     &     Sanitation.       Forester     and 

Wigley  1.00 

Food  and  the   Principles   of  Dietetics. 

Hutchinson     3.50 

Food  for  the  Invalid  and  the  Convales- 
cent.    Gibbs   75 

Food  in  Health  and    Disease.     I.    B. 


Yeo,  M.  D. 


2.50 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Food    Materials    and    Their    Adultera- 
tions.    Richards    $1.00 

Food  Values.     Locke 1.25 

Franco-American  Cookery  Book.     De- 

liee : 3  50 

Fuels  of  the  Household.  Marian  White  .75 
Furnishing  a  Modest  Home.  Daniels  1.00 
Golden  Rule  Cook  Book  (600  Recipes 

for  Meatless  Dishes).     Sharpe 2.00 

Guide  to  Modern  Cookery.  M.  Escoffier  4.00 
Handbook  of  Home  Economics.,  Flagg  .75 
Handbook    of    Hospitality    for    Town 

and  Country.     Florence  H.  Hall   . . .    1.50 
Handbook   of  Invalid  Cooking.     Mary 

A.    Boland     2.00 

Handbook  on  Sanitation.     G.  M.  Price, 

M.   D 1.50 

Healthful  Farm  House,  The.  Dodd  .60 
Home  Candy  Making.     Mrs.  Rorer  ...     .50 

Home  Economics.     Maria  Parloa    1.50 

Home  Economics   Movement    75 

Home  Furnishings.     Hunter ......   2.00 

Home  Furnishings,  Practical  and  Art- 
istic.     Kellogg 1.60 

Home  Nursing.     Harrison 1.00 

Home    Problems   from   a   New   Stand- 
point       1.00 

Home  Science  Cook  Book.    Anna  Bar- 
rows and  Mary  J.  Lincoln 1.00 

Homes  and  Their  Decoration.     French  3.00 

Hot  Weather  Dishes.     Mrs.  Rorer 50 

House    Furnishing    and    Decoration. 

McClure  and  Eberlein 1.50 

House  Sanitation.    Talbot 80 

Household  Bacteriology.  Buchanan..  2.25 
Household  Economics.  Helen  Campbell  1.50 
Household  Physics.    Alfred  M.  Butler.    1.30 

Household    Textiles.      Gibbs 1.25 

How   to  .Cook    in    Casserole    Dishes. 

Neil 1.00 

How  To  Cook  for  the  Sick  and  Con- 
valescent.    H.  V.  Sachse 1.00 

How  To  Feed  Children.  Hogan  ...  1.00 
How   to    Use    a   Chafing   Dish.     Mrs. 

Rorer    50 

Human  Foods.    Snyder 1.25 

Ice  Cream,  Water  Ices,  etc.    Rorer  ...     .75 

I  Go  A  Marketing.     Scwle  1.50 

Institution  Recipes.     Smedley  1.25 

International  Cook  Book.     Filippini  . .    1.00 

Kitchen  Companion.     Parloa  2.50 

Laboratory    Handbook    for    Dietetics. 

Rose , 1.10 

Lessons  in  Cooking  Through  Prepara- 
tion of  Meals  2.00 

Lessons  in  Elementary  Cooking.    Mary 

C.  Jones   1.00 

Like  Mother  Used  to  Make.     Herrick    1.25 

Limcheons.     Mary  Roland   1.40 

A  cook's  picture  book;  200  illustrations. 

Made-over  Dishes.     Mrs.  Rorer 50 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs.     Mrs. 

Rorer    50 

My  Best  250  Recipes.     Mrs.  Rorer  ...     .75 
New  Book  of  Cookery,  A.     Farmer     .  1.60  * 
New  Hostess  of  Today.     Larned   1.50 


New  Salads.     Mrs.  Rorer   $  .75/^ 

Nutrition  of  a  Household.     Brewster     1.00 

Nutrition  of  Man.     Chittenden   3.00 

Old    Time    Recipes    for    Home    Made 

Wines.     Helen  S.  Wright   1.50 

Planning  and   Furnishing  the   House. 

Quinn    1.00 

Practical  Cooking  and  Dinner  Giving. 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Henderson    1.50 

Practical   Cooking  and   Serving.     Mrs. 

Janet  M.   Hill    1.80 

Practical  Dietetics.  Gilman  Thompson  5.00 
Practical   Dietetics   with    Reference   to 

Diet  in  Disease.     Pattee 1.50 

Practical  Home  Making.  Kittredge  . .  .60 
Practical    Points    in    Nursing.      Emily 

A.  M.  Stoney   1.75 

Practical     Sewing     and     Dressmaking. 

Allington .    1.50 

Principles  of  Food  Preparation.     Mary 

D.   Chambers 1.00 

Principles  of  Human  Nutrition.  Jordan.  1.75 
Recipes  and  Menus  for  Fifty.     Frances 

Lowe  Smith    1.50 

Rorer's  (Mrs.)   New  Cook  Book 2.00 

Salads  and  Sauces.     Murray 50 

Salads,  Sandwiches,  and  Chafing  Dish 

Dainties.     Mrs.  Janet  M.  Hill   1.50 

Sandwiches.     Mrs.   Rorer    50 

Sanitation  in  Daily  Life.     Richards  ...     .60 

School   Feeding.      Bryant 1.50 

School  Kitchen  Text.     Lincoln 60 

Selection    and    Preparation    of    Food. 

Brevier  and  Meter 75 

Sewing  Course  for  Schools.  Woolman  1.50 
Shelter  and  Clothing.  Kinne  and  Cooley  1.10 
Source,  Chemistry   and   Use   of  Food 

Products.     Bailey   1.60 

Story  of  Germ  Life.     H.  W.  Conn  .50 

Sunday  Night  Suppers.    Herrick   1.00 

Table  Service.     Allen   1.25 

Textiles.  Woodman  and  McGowan..  2.00 
The     New     Housekeeping.       Christine 

Frederick  1.00 

The  Story  of  Textiles   3.00 

The  Up-to-Date  Waitress.     Mrs.  Janet 

M.  Hill  1.50 

The  Woman  Who  Spends.     Bertha  J. 

Richardson    1.00 

Till  the  Doctor  Comes,  and  How  To 

Help  Him  1.00 

Vegetable   Cookery   and    Meat   Substi- 
tutes.    Mrs.  Rorer   1.50 

Vegetarian  Cookery.    A.  G.  Payne 50 

With  a  Saucepan  Over  the  Sea.     Ade- 
laide  Keen    1.50 

Women     and     Economics.       Charlotte 

Perkins  Stetson  1.50 


Library  of  Home  Economics: 


The  House 

Household  Bacteriology 
Household  Hygiene 
Chemistry  of  the  Household 
Principles  of  Cookery 
Food  and  Dietetics 


Household  Management 
Personal  Hygiene 
Home  Care  of  the  Sick 
Textiles  and  Clothing 
Study  of  Child  Life 
Care  of  Children 


May  be  purchased  as  a  set  or  singly  at  $1.50  a  volume 


Address  all  Orders:  THE  BOSTON  COOKING-SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


■    Buy  advertised  Goods  —  Do  not  accept  substitutes 
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Start  1917 


by  using  her  for  a  guide,  and  you  will  continue  for  every 
year  hereafter.  Why?  Because  her  cookery  books  are  the 
best  on  the  market.  Thousands  of  recipes  all  cooked  into  a 
dead  certainty;  no  waste;  marvelous  instructions  how  to  market, 
prepare,  cook  and  serve.  The  beginner  can  produce  results 
as  well  as  the  trained  cook,  and  with  little  effort. 

Mrs.  Rorer's  New  Cook  Book 

More  than  700  pages  of  choice,  original  recipes,  covering  every 
department  of  cookery.  Truly  a  wonderful  book,  and  indispensable 
in  the  well-managed  household. 

Bound  in  washable  cloth,  $2.00;  by  mail,  $2.20 

Mrs.  Rorer's  Philadelphia  Cook  Book 

Full  of  the  very  best  things.     Splendid  for  the  newly-married  or  the 
beginner  in  cookery.     Everything  plain  and  easily  understood. 
Bound  in  washable  cloth,  $1.00;  by  mail,  $1.15 

Mrs.  Rorer's  Every  Day  Menu  Book 

A  menu  for  every  meal  in  the  year.  Menus  for  Holidays,  Wed- 
dings, Luncheons,  Receptions,  Teas,  etc.;  pictures  of  decorated 
tables  for  social  events,  with  menus  accompanying  them. 

Bound  in  cloth,  $1.50;  by  mail,  $1.65 

Vegetable  Cookery  and  Meat  Substitutes 

Here  are  new  and  pleasing  ways  of  preparing  vegetables,  many  odd 
and  captivating  dishes;  also  an  engaging  array  of  novel,  dainty  and 
wholesome  recipes  for  dishes  to  be  used  instead  of  meat. 
Bound  in  cloth,  $1.50;  by  mail,  $1.65 


Sold  by  all  Book  Stores  and  Department  Stores,  or 
ARNOLD  &  COMPANY,  420  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia 


Buy  advertised  Goods  —  Do  not  accept  substitutes 
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CREAAI    CHEESE    AND    MARMALADE    SANDWICHES 


Suggestions  for  Five  O'Clock  Tea 

I 

English  Muffins,  Toasted 
Grapefruit  Marmalade 
Orange  Pekoe  Tea 
Cream  Lemon  Slices  Sugar 

II 
Raisin  Bread,  Toasted  and  Buttered 
Sunshine  Strawberries 
Cocoa,  Whipped  Cream 

III 

Bread,  Mayonnaise-and-Cress  Sandwiches 
Bread,  Cream  Cheese-and-Pimiento  Sandwiches 
Tea  with  Orange  Slices  and  Candied  Cherries 

IV 

Tiny  Boston  Cream  Puffs 
Cocoa  with  Marshmallows 

V 

Hot  Pulled  Bread 

Tiny  Baking  Powder  Biscuit 

Cream  Oolong  Tea  Sugar 

Slices  of  Orange  and  Lemon 

Mint  Melange 

VI 

Noisette  Bread-and-Orange  Marmalade  Sandwiches 
Graham  Bread  and  Butter  Sandwiches 
Tea 
Cream  Mints 

VII 

Bouillon 
Bread  Sticks 
Candied  Grapefruit  Peel 

VIII 

Bread,  Cress  and  Mayonnaise  of  Chopped  Chicken 
Lady  Fingers  Tea  Sandwiches 

IX 

Tiny  Rolls  Filled  with  Mayonnaise  of  Chicken  and  Celery 
Whole-wheat  Bread  and  Butter  Sandwiches 
Tea 
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The  Farm  Home-Study  Tour  in  Indiana 

By  Mabel  L.  Harlan 

It  is  especially  important  that  whatever  will  prepare  country  children  for  life  on  the  farm,  and 
whatever  will  brighten  home  life  in  the  country  and  make  it  richer  and  more  attractive  for  the 
mothers,  wives  and  daughters  of  farmers  should  be  done  promptly,  thoroughly  and  gladly.  There 
is  no  more  important  person,  measured  in  influence  upon  the  life  of  the  nation,  than  the  farmer's 
wife,  no  more  important  home  than  the  country  home,  and  it  is  of  national  importance  to  do  the 
best  we  can  for  both. — Roosevelt. 


THIRTY  automobiles,  decorated 
with  flags  and  bunting  and  carry- 
ing a  party  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  enthusiastic  people,  largely  women, 
drove  into  the  farm  yard  of  a  Mont- 
gomery country  home  one  morning  in 
early  summer.  They  drove  in  with  all 
the  assurance  of  welcome  guests  as, 
indeed,  they  were,  for  this  was  the  first 
stop  scheduled  on  the  first  organized 
farm  home-studv  tour  conducted  in  the 


State  of  Indiana  and  probably  the  first 
of   its   kind  in   the    country. 

The  tour  was  arranged  in  advance  by 
the  county  agent,  R.  A.  Chitty,  and 
representatives  of  the  Home  Economics 
Associations  of  Waveland,  Crawfords- 
ville,  Wingate  and  New  Richmond  in 
co-operation  with  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Extension,  Purdue  Univer- 
sity. Ten  homes  located  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  were  chosen  for  a 
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tour  of  inspection  covering  two  days. 
The  start  was  made  from  the  county 
agent's  office,  the  stars  and  stripes  being 
used  as  the  insignia  of  the  tour. 

The  first  stop  served  as  a  sort  of  get- 
together  meeting  where  the  purpose  and 
plan  of  the  work  were  outHned.  The 
women  gathered  informally  around  the 
front  porch  where  short  talks  were  given 
by  the  county  agent, .  the  host  and 
hostess,  and  by  representatives  of  the 
University. 

"The  home  is  the  backbone  of  it  all, 
the  great  unit  of  community  life,"  said 
Superintendent  G.  I.  Christie  of  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Extension, 
in  his  introductory  remarks. 

"For  years,  we  have  been  running 
special  trains  and  conducting  all  kinds 
of  tours  and  hikes  for  the  farm  men  and 
boys,  but  not  much  has  been  done  for 
the  farm  women. 

"This  getting  together  to  discuss 
common  interests  and  to  study  the 
inside  and  outside  of  each  others'  homes 
is  a  great  step  towards  bringing  increased 


interest  and  culture  into  farm  life  for 
women.  It  means  organization  and 
co-operation.  It  gets  you  to  thinking 
in  the  terms  of  fine  farm  home  life  and 
suggests  that  just  asrerrarkable  advance- 
ment can  be  made  in  the  betterment  of 
country  homes  by  thorough  and  scien- 
tific methods  as  has  been  done  in  the 
fields  of  agriculture. 

"This  tour  today  will  give  us  the 
opportunity  of  studying  the  homes  of 
Montgomery  County  and  this  is  made 
possible  by  the  women's  organizations  of 
the  county.  It  is  a  concrete  demon- 
stration of  organization  and  community 
effort  which  opens  up  the  way  for  more 
satisfying,  useful,  happy  living  and  will 
be  used  as  an  example  for  the  farm 
women  in  ninety-one  other  counties  of 
the  State,"  he  concluded. 

"We  women  are  making  history 
today,"  was  the  opening  remark  of  Mrs. 
Charles  W.  Sewell,  a  farmer's  wife  and 
institute  lecturer  who  accompanied  the 
party. 

"We  are  going  out  as  an  organized 
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band  of  women  to  visit  these  homes, 
not  with  the  view  of  criticising  them,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  their  con- 
veniences —  the  water  supply,  heating 
and  hghting  plants,  labor  saving  devices, 
furnishing,  decoration,  both  within  and 
of  the  home-grounds, —  everything,  in 
fact,  which  makes  for  their  comfort, 
convenience  and  beauty  in  order  that 
we  may  embody  those  features  as  far 
as  possible  in  our  own  homes.  And 
while,  perhaps,  we  cannot  all  have 
elaborate  and  expensive  homes,  we  can 
and  should  have  convenient  and  attrac- 
tive ones." 

The  meeting  was  closed  on  schedtded 
time  and  the  party  bustled  into  the  cars 
and  drove  rapidly  to  the  next  home  on 
the  itinerary,  which  was  about  ten  miles 
distant. 

This  home  was  situated  on  a  knoll 
that  sloped  down  to  the  road  and 
gleamed  white  from  its  setting  of  fine 
old  oaks  and  elms.  The  party  was  met 
with  gracious  hospitality  by  the  host 
and  hostess.  Here,  the  real  work  began. 
Miss  Roberta  McNeill,  a  lecturer  from 
the  Division  of  Home  Economics  of  the 
University,  quickly  arranged  her  charts 
and  demonstration  m.aterial,  consisting 
of  kitchen  and  household  conveniences, 
on  the  front  porch  and  by  the  time  the 
greetings  were  over,  was  ready  to  begin 
her  talk. 

"Efficiency  in  the  home  depends  on 
three  factors;  the  home  itself,  its  equip- 
ment and  the  woman  in  the  home.  Any 
utensil  or  convenience  which  saves  time 
and  the  woman  tends  to  efficiency,"  she 
added,  while  showing  good  and  poor 
types  of  egg-beaters,  lemon-reamers, 
measuring  cups  and  spoons,  devices  for 
raising  work  tables  to  the  proper  height, 
etc. 

"If  by  the  introduction  of  certain 
household  conveniences,  work  that 
formerly  required  ten  hours  can  be  done 
in  two  or  three,  the  woman  who  intro- 
duces these  into  her  home  is  the  gainer  in 
a  measure  hard  to  value. 

"Some  women  pride  themselves  upon 


VACUUM  CLEANER  OPERATED  BY 
GASOLINE   ENGINE 

'getting  along  with'  inadequate  equip- 
ment, when  better  things  are  possible. 

' ' '  You  can  tell  a  workman  by  his 
tools.'  This  is  recognized  as  a  truism 
in  many  professions-  How  would  some 
homemakers  measure  up  if  it  were 
applied  to  them?" 

Miss  McNeill  was  followed  by  Miss 
Josephine  Strange,  a  landscape  gardener, 
who  had  gone  to  this  home  some  time  in 
advance  of  the  party  and  with  the  host 
and  hostess  had  outlined  plans  for 
improving  and  beautifying  the  grounds. 

Standing  on  the  porch  with  the  people 
grouped  about,  she  pointed  out  these 
plans : 

"This  view  from  the  porch  would  be 
much  better  if  plantings  of  evergreens 
were  made  to  screen  the  outbuildings. 

"Shrubbery,  consisting  of  weigelia 
and  barberry,  would  relieve  the  effect 
of  barrenness,  if  it  were  planted  around 
the  foundation  of  the  house  and  porch, 
especially  if  it  were  massed  at  the 
corners. 

"A  hedge  instead  of  that  fence  would 
be  more  attractive." 

In  conclusion  she  gave  some  rules 
applicable  to  planting: 

"Grounds  consist  of  two  parts — -the 
part  inside  the  fence,  the  lawn,  and  the 
part  towards  the  road  where  the  trees 
should   be.     Keep   the   lawn   open   and 
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mowed  with  a  mower.  Do  not  have 
'floating  islands'  of  plants  in  the  midst 
of  the  lawn  as  is  so  commonly  seen. 

"Shrubbery  should  be  banked  around 
the  foundation  of  the  house  and  in  the 
corners  of  the  fence. 

"Do  not  have  more  space  than  you 
can  care  for. 

"In  planting  any  grounds,  nature 
should  be  copied  as  closely  as  possible. 
Broad  open  vistas  of  lawn  should  be 
left  in  front  of  the  house  — •  trees  for  a 
background,  shrubs  and  flowers  for 
borders  and  vines  to  cover  and  beautify 
unsightly  places." 

After  the  lecturers  had  finished,  the 
hostess  invited  the  party  to  inspect  the 
house  from  basement  to  attic. 

"We  especially  want  you  to  see  our 
electric  lighting  system  and  heating 
plant  of  which  we  are  very  proud,"  she 
said. 

"And  I  want  you  to  see  my  large 
gasoline  engine  which  furnishes  power 
for    the    cream    separator,    pumps    the 


water,  saws  wood  and  does  a  number 
of  other  useful  things,"  said  the  host. 

The  party  spent  all  the  time  allowed 
at  this  home,  then  hurried  into  the  cars 
which  quickly  disappeared  in  a  cloud  of 
dust  down  the  road. 

When  the  party  reached  the  third 
home  on  the  schedule,  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  hungry  people  were 
ready  for  lunch.  Baskets,  filled  with 
all  the  delicacies  of  the  farm,  were 
quickly  taken  from  the  cars  and  lunches 
were  spread  under  the  trees  in  front  of 
the  house.  Every  one  was  in  a  happy 
mood  and  the  friendliest  spirit  of  good 
fellowship  prevailed.  The  women 
visited  from  group  to  group  and  offered 
this  neighbor  and  that  some  tempting 
dish  of  her  own  cooking  —  all  the  while 
they  were  exchanging  views  and  dis- 
cussing common  interests. 

This  third  home  was  inspected  in  very 
much  the  same  way  as  was  the  previous 
one  and  so  were  the  other  seven  included 
in  the  series.     The  program  given  by  the 
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lecturers  varied  at  each  stop,  however. 
A  demonstration  of  the  use  of  the 
steam  pressure  canner  at  one  of  the 
stops  proved  to  be  a  source  of  great 
interest  as  the  canning  season  was  just 
beginning. 

In  the  homes  studied  it  was  a  privilege 
and  a  revelation  to  see  the  water  systems, 
electric  and  acetylene  lighting  plants, 
bath-rooms,  basement  laundries,  kitchen 
sinks,  vacuum  cleaners,  electric  irons 
and  the  well  equipped  kitchens  —  to 
see  the  many  evidences  of  good  taste 
shown  in  the  furnishing  and  the  well- 
kept,  attractive  grounds. 

The  merchants  of  Crawfordsville  co- 
operated in  this  movement  by  furnishing 
a  truck-load  of  improved  equipments, 
such  as  kitchen  cabinets,  fireless  cookers, 
oil  and  gasoline  stoves.  These  were  ex- 
hibited at  one  of  the  homes  and  demon- 


strations of  their  use  given  by  one  of  the 
home  economics  lecturers. 

The  success  of  this  initial  tour  could 
not  be  doubted,  when  one  noted  the 
eager  interest  of  the  women  in  the  good 
features  found  in  the  various  homes 
and  when  one  heard  such  expressions  as : 

"Just  the  sale  of  one  of  our  fine  cows 
would  allow  me  to  fix  up  a  bath-room 
like  Mrs.  B's." 

"I'm  going  to  have  an  iceless  refrig- 
erator like  that  of  Mrs.  S." 

"Doesn't  Mrs.  S.  have  a  convenient 
kitchen?" 

"We  are  going  to  have  a  cement  basin 
with  running  water  for  our  milk,  such 
as  Mrs.  D.  has." 

Since  the  tour  in  Montgomery  County, 
May  31st,  June  1st,  1916,  successful 
tours  have  been  conducted  in  Allen, 
Elkhart,  Johnson  and  Wabash  Counties. 


$  1 0,000.00  For  a  Dinner 


By  Ladd  Plumley 


IT  IS  not  often  that  ten  thousand 
dollars  is  pushed  to  the  chef  as  the 
fee  for  cooking  a  single  dinner.  In 
June,  1915,  however.  Miss  Ellen  Zinsser, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Frederick  Zinsser,  of 
Hastings  on  the  Hudson,  on  her  seven- 
teenth birthday,  received  this  tip  for 
cooking  and  serving  an  eight  course 
dinner  to  twelve  persons.  For  cooking 
and  serving  each  course  Miss  Ellen 
received  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
She  was  the  first  of  the  four  grand- 
daughters of  Mrs.  Marie  Zinsser,  who 
died  lately  in  the  City  of  New  York,  to 
qualify  as  a  cook  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  her  giandparents.  Miss  Ellen 
is  now  taking  a  post-graduate  course  in 
Smith  College. 

The   three   other    granddaughters    of 
Mrs.  Zinsser  are  Miss  Peggy,  who  is  in 


Bryn  Mawr  College,  Miss  Margaret, 
who  is  only  seven  years  of  age,  and 
Miss  Helen  Zinsser,  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  August  Zinsser,  the  president  of  the 
Yorkville  Bank  of  New  York  City. 
All  these  young  ladies  are  offered  a 
legacy  of  ten  thousand  dollars  if  they 
will  follow  Miss  Ellen's  example  and  on 
their  seventeenth  birthday  cook  and 
serve  a  satisfactory  eight  course  dinner 
to  twelve  persons.  In  stating  the 
terms  of  the  odd  will  of  his  mother. 
Miss  Helen's  father  said  recently  to  a 
reporter : 

"My  mother  was  merely  carrying  out 
a  promise  made  by  my  parents  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  hope  of  making  better 
women  of  our  children.  My  mother 
and  father  were  simple  people  and  they 
wanted  to  be  assured  that  all  of  the  girls 
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would  be  prepared  to  be  —  as  a  first 
duty  —  good  housewives." 

The  clause  in  the  will  of  Mrs.  Zinsser 
relating  to  the  bequests  to  her  grand- 
daughters reads  as  follows :  — 

"Whereas  my  late  husband  and  I  in 
a  certain  letter  agreed  to  give  the  sum 
of  ten  thousand  to  each  of  our  grand- 
daughters if  she  prepared  a  meal  under 
certain  conditions  fully  set  forth  in  said 
letter,  and  whereas  my  granddaughter 
Ellen  Zinsser  has  received  her  $10,000, 
I  give  the  three  sums  of  $10,000,  each, 
to  my  executors  to  hold  the  same  in 
trust  until  such  times  as  my  grand- 
daughters Peggy,  Helen  and  Margaret 
Zinsser  comply  with  the  conditions  set 
forth  in  said  letter.  Should  for  any 
reason  any  of  my  granddaughters  not 
comply  with  the  requirements  set  forth 
in  said  letter,  then  I  direct  that  the 
$10,000  set  apart  for  her  shall  revert  to 
my  residuary  estate." 

Mrs.  Zinsser  was  the  widow  of  the 
late  August  Zinsser,  a  merchant  of  the 
city  of  New  York  who  died  shortly  before 
his  wife.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Zinsser  had 
frequently  discussed  the  importance  of 
training  the  girls  in  cookery  and  in 
kindred  household  tasks.  Three  years 
ago  they  sent  to  their  granddaughters  a 
letter  asking  them  to  give  their  special 
attention  to  the  matter  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  food  and  the  making  with  their 
own  hands  of  simple  and  becoming  gar- 
ments. 

In  accordance  with  the  directions 
conveyed  in  the  letter,  and  before  the 
death  of  her  grandmother,  Miss  Ellen, 
on  her  seventeenth  birthday,  cooked 
and  served  the  eight  course  dinner  and 
in  a  simple  gown  which  had  been  made 
by  her  own  hands.  A  few  days  later 
she  received  a  check  for  ten  thousand 
dollars. 

If  any  of  us  could  have  been  one  of  the 
favored  twelve  and  had  been  present 
at  Miss  Ellen's  dinner,  it  would  have 
been  a  delightful  treat.  No  one  can 
be  indifferent  to  money  and  the  thought 
that  ten  thousand  dollars  was  to  be  the 


substantial  tip  to  the  cook  and  waitress 
would  have  whetted  your  appetite.  You 
could  hardly  toy  with  a  salad  which 
represented  per  plate  to  your  hostess 
$104.00,  and  the  thought  that  the  pay 
for  the  dessert  ran  over  $1,000  could  not 
fail  to  give  it  a  piquant  flavoi . 

What  naturall},^  occurs  to  any  of  us, 
how^ever,  is  that  the  grandmother  herself 
must  have  been  an  unusual  housekeeper 
and  cook.  This  is  surely  proved  in  the 
interest  she  has  shown  in  these  matters 
for  her  granddaughters.  And  it  seems 
to  follow  that  having  sach  a  grand- 
mother it  is  to  be  regarded  as  somewhat 
doubtful  if  any  of  the  granddaughters 
really  needed  the  stimulus  of  a  ten  thou- 
sand dollar  bequest  for  excellence  in 
cookery.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Mrs.  Zinsser 
in  a  very  practical  way  has  inculcated  in 
the  coming  generations  of  her  family  the 
importance  of  training  girls  in  the 
supreme  art  of  cookery.  We  can  look 
forward  to  the  time  of  the  granddaughter 
of  these  granddaughters. 

"This  is  the  receipt  which  my  grand- 
mother, Patty  Zinsser,  used  when  she 
qualified  for  the  ten  thousand  bequest 
under  her  grandmother's  will,"  perhaps 
some  future  Miss  Patty  will  say.  And 
very  likely,  when  some  future  husband 
of  some  descendent  of  Miss  Ellen 
grumbles  over  his  soup,  he  will  be 
silenced  by  the  remark,  "That  is  a 
family  receipt,  John.  My  grandmother, 
Miss  Ellen  Zinsser  of  Hastings  on  the 
Hudson,  served  this  soup  with  her  own 
hands  when  she  came  into  the  ten 
thousand  dollar  legacy  which  I  have 
told  you  about  so  often.  Mother  taught 
me  the  receipt  and  I  shall  teach  it  to 
little  Ellen,  when  she  is  old  enough." 

We  can  believe  that  wise  Mrs.  August 
Zinsser  has  done  far  more  than  interest 
her  granddaughters  in  good  housekeep- 
ing. For  all  time  she  has  made  it  almost 
imperative  that  the  girls  of  the  name  of 
Zinsser  shall  learn  to  be  good  cooks. 
Knowing  the  story,  a  guest  would  be 
led  to  expect  that  a  dinner  or  supper  in 
a  Zinsser  household  would  be  something 
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unusually  good,  and  the  hostess  could 
hardly  refer  to  how  an  ancestor  earned 
the  legacy  over  a  stringy  roast  or  while 
muddy  coffee  was  being  served. 

Honor  to  Mrs.  August  Zinsser!  The 
world  over,  good  cookery  is  the  bulwark 
of  civilization.  If  the  craft  be  left  to 
paid  servants,  it  will  surely  decline. 
And  those  nations  have  most  excelled 
in  science,  in  wisdom,  in  the  healthful- 
ness  of  their  citizens,  in  ever3rthing  which 
makes  for  the  advancement  of  man, 
where  cookery  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
fine  arts;  and  in  those  nations  where 
cookery  is  looked  upon  as  of  little  impor- 
tance is  found  ignorance,  disease,  and 
squalor.  Sciences  and  the  arts  have 
never  flourished  except  with  excellent 
cooker}^  within  almost  a  hand's  span. 
And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  first 
evidences  of  a  nation's  downfall  can  be 
found  in  poor  food  for  its  citizens. 

It  is  not  a  coincidence  that  there 
went  out  over  the  land  from  New 
England  the  teachings  of  Emerson,  the 
poetry  of  Longfellow,  —  mental  stimulus 
generally,  and  insatiable  hunger  for 
fruit  from  the  tree  of  knowledge  and  all 
that  has  made  for  intellectual  progress, 
—  together  with  the  most  famous  re- 
cipes for  making  pumpkin  pie  and  for 
roasting  the  New  England  turkey.  All 
the  blessings  of  old  New  England  house- 
wivery  have  advanced  hand  in  hand 
with  intellectual  yearnings  and  intel- 
lectual progress. 

The  fact  is  that  mankind  can  no  more 
hold  enthusiasm  concerning  intellectual 
and  spiritual  things  together  with  an  ill- 
cooked  meal,  down  below  brain  and 
heart,  than  a  lion  fed  on  grass  could  be 
expected  to  be  the  king  of  animals. 

My  remembrance  goes  back  to  a 
grandfather  who  was  an  earnest,  inde- 
fatigable, enthusiastic  New  England 
patrician.  He  looked  upon  a  minute 
wasted  as  a  crime  and  until  his  ninetieth 
year  continued  to  spend  a  portion  of 
every  one  of  his  busy  days  in  the  study 
of  Latin  and   Greek.     He  was  one  of 


those  of  the  past  generation  who  could 
be  counted  upon  to  uphold  with  his 
might  the  things  pure  and  of  good  repute 
and  condemn  with  all  his  soul  the 
things  mean,  low,  and  base. 

"My  boy,  if  misfortune  ever  gains  a 
holding  grip  on  you,  it  wiU  be  because 
you  have  not  dined  as  you  should," 
said  he  to  me  once.  *'No  man  can  keep 
to  high  ideals  unless  the  space  below 
his  head,  heart  and  diaphragm  is  suitably 
filled.  A  bad  dinner  is  the  certain  trail 
toward  inefficiency,  doubt,  and  despair." 

All  this  is  not  undue  exaltation  of  the 
stomachical  regions.  It  is  common  sense. 
The  farmer  knows  that  in  an  emergency 
a  poorly  fed  horse  will  prove  a  miserable 
dependence.  Every  prize  fighter  pays 
more  attention  to  his  diet  than  he  does 
to  the  running  track  and  the  hand  ball. 
Every  doctor  looks  upon  tasty  food  as 
more  efficient  than  any  of  his  pills  and 
powders. 

There  was  a  time  when  some  men 
preached  the  fallacy  that  the  brain  could 
perform  its  functions  on  a  slim  diet. 
But  it  is  conceded  nowadays  that  it  is 
more  important  to  nourish  the  brain 
than  it  is  to  nourish  flesh  and  muscles.^ 

Let  New  England  thank  its  mothers 
and  grandmothers  for  its  intellectual 
achievements.  And  let  Virginia  and 
the  South  praise  the  women  of  their 
households  for  the  high  places  taken  by 
the  men  of  those  fair  lands.  Let  us  all, 
everywhere,  bow  our  heads  before  the 
shrine  of  excellent  food,  well  prepared. 
And  let  us  not  fail  to  keep  in  mind  that, 
if  America  is  to  continue  to  advance  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  the  efficient  nations 
of  earth,  we  must  see  to  it  that  in  every 
household  our  growing  girls  shall  be 
encouraged  to  devote  themselves  to  an 
art,  quite  as  difficult  as  the  more 
sensational  arts,  and  of  far  more  impor- 
tance; inasmuch  as  it  is  the  basis  of  all 
other  arts,  as  it  is,  indeed,  the  basis  of 
mankind's  progress,  achievement,  and 
prosperity.  Once  more  praise  and  honor 
to  Mrs.  August  Zinsser! 


m^^iiM^  i^^^iinm  jj  'iJ^i^KJ^ 


How  the  French  Are  Accommodating  Themselves  to 
the  High  Prices  of  Food  Stuffs 

By  Francis  Miltoun 


I'M  not  a  rabbit ;  you  don't  suppose 
I'd  eat  turnip  tops,  do  you?" 
This,  apropos  of  eating  "greens," 
which  the  French  have  hitherto  never 
eaten,  and  which  they  never  thought 
they  would  eat.  The  idea  is  born  of  the 
times,  but  is  in  no  sense  a  war  measure. 
Nothing  has  been  actually  wanting  in 
France  during  two  years  of  belligerency 
save  matches  and  blotting  paper,  and 
both  of  these  were  got  from  America  in 
short  order. 

I  overheard  the  remark  in  the  Paris 
metro-subway  the  other  day,  just  as 
the  matter  of  the  high  cost  of  living  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  as  a  result  of  the  insistent 
demand  of  those  in-the-know  for  a  wider 
application  of  cold  storage  for  food  in 
France.  Never  before  in  the  history  of 
the  gastronomic  art  of  France  has  food 
been  so  uppermost  in  the  public  demand 
as  in  the  past  two  years.  The  ghost  of 
Brillat-Savarin  must  be  more  glad  than 
ever  that  his  trials  at  pleasing  a  super- 
fastidious  public  are  over.  The  French 
are  that,  have  ever  been  that  since  they 


became  a  nation.  Now  they  are  having 
a  gastronomic  revolution. 

France,  the  birth-place  of  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  storage  for  food,  has 
remained  almost  in  the  last  rank  of  the 
progression,  until  very  recent  time, 
with  the  result  that  because  of  a  lack  of 
keeping  facilities  the  prices  of  meat  and 
butter  and  vegetables  and  even  eggs  are 
fluctuating  like  the  thermometer  on  a 
May  morning. 

That  is  but  a  side  issue  to  be  sure; 
what  is  concerning  all  Paris  at  the 
moment  is  the  composition  of  the  menu 
according  to  the  new  conception  of 
things.  It  is  not  a  question  of  a  tabloid 
nourishment,  of  a  lack  of  this  or  that, 
but  merely  the  developing  of  new  re- 
sources '  in  order  to  bring  the  process 
down  to  date,  prices  to  the  low  level 
again  and  add  variety  to  the  daily  menu, 
by  including  items  the  existence  of  which 
as  a  food  for  man  was  never  even  sus- 
pected by  the  fastidious  French  —  they 
even  turn  up  their  noses  at  shredded 
wheat. 

The  campaign  appears  first  to  have 
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been  started  by  M.  Louis  Forest  of 
"Le  Matin,"  one  of  the  most  spirituelle 
of  columnists  on  the  Paris  press.  Mon- 
sieur Forest  is  not  a  narrow-minded 
gastronome;  he  is,  on  the  contrary,  a 
wise  man  with  the  soul  of  an  apostle. 
When  he  comes  to  believe  a  thing  he 
considers  it  his  duty  to  make  converts 
if  he  can,  and  he  quails  before  nothing, 
not  even  ridicule. 

Aside  from  the  high  and  rising  cost 
of  viands,  not  only  in  France  but  every- 
where, especially  on  behalf  of  the  French, 
M.  Forest  has  been  urging  his  fellow 
countrymen  to  eat,  or  first  learn  to  eat, 
some  of  the  homely  vegetables  like  beet 
or  turnip-tops,  rhubarb,  even,  which 
hitherto  has  been  despised  by  the 
French.  The  adoption  of  this  mildly 
acid  vegetable  has  caused  a  veritable 
war  in  the  French  culinary  camp,  which 
has  divided  itself  into  two  factions  — 
rhubarbists  and  anti-rhubarbists. 

So  far  has  the  idea  propagated  in 
France  that  the  famous  Ecole  Hoteliere 
Feminine  at  Paris,  just  the  other  day, 
gave  a  public  dejeuner  built  on  the 
economic  lines  and  out  of  the  economic 
ingredients  suggested  by  Monsieur 
Forest,  aided  by  the  capable  chef,  the 
grand  cuisiner  of  France,  Monsieur 
Montague  —  for  even  the  Feminine 
Hotel  School  must  have  a  man  for  a 
chefy  if  it  is  to  approach  efficiency  and 
super  excellence. 

A  side  issue  of  moment  is  the  recording 
of  the  fact  that  M.  Prosper  Montague 
has  recently  carried  his  apostolate  of 
culinary  capability  to  the  trenches  where, 
as  recounted  in  the  ''Bulletin  des  Armees, 
in  company  with  General  Gourand  he 
made  the  round  of  the  field  kitchens, 
tasting  the  soup  here^  the  plat  du  jour 
there  and  the  ragout  wherever  it  was 
ojffered.  His  only  criticism  was  that  the 
Maitre  Coq  —  the  camp  cook  —  invar- 
iably ignored  the  value  of  turnip,  carrot 
and  radish  tops  as  articles  of  human  food 
as  savorous  as  the  little  cubes  of  the 
roots  themselves  which  flavor  the  pot- 
au-Jeu. 


Actually  the  visit  to  the  front  was  to 
prove  that  the  ration  of  the  troops  on 
the  fighting  line  was  not  only  ample  but 
that  it  was  well  prepared  in  a  manner 
of  which  any  restaurant  or  hotel  might 
be  proud.  "To  fight  well  one  must  eat 
well."  Such  is  the  motto  over  which 
flies  the  standard  of  the  French  camp 
cook. 

This  grand  chef  sought  to  prove  that 
by  ignorance,  routine  and  negligence 
France  was  throwing  away  no  very 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  value  of 
her  food  bill.  We  had  never  thought 
this  possible  —  chiefly  because  we  never 
gave  it  any  thought  at  all,  but  it  appears 
to  be  the  case,  nevertheless »  Millions 
of  francs  a  year,  it  is  estimated,  represent 
the  value  of  easily  digested  and  nutritive 
food  susceptible  of  being  saved.  Those 
who  have  reviled  French  cuisine  as  some- 
thing mysterious  and  unmentionable, 
not  knowing  its  real  composition,  are 
manifestly  in  the  wrong,  as  indeed  the 
Jin  gourmet  has  always  known,  but  that 
is  an  argument  of  no  end,  so  back  to  our 
gigots. 

Take  carrots,  says  the  new  doctrine  — 
habitually  the  French  eat  only  the  roots, 
chiefly  as  carotts  a  la  Vichy,  whilst  the 
tender  green  tops  go  to  the  poubelle,  or 
garbage  pail.  The  famous  petits  pois 
of  the  French  are  shelled,  but  the  tender 
shell  itself,  needing  only  to  be  boiled 
separately  from,  or  with,  the  peas, 
makes  an  excellent  and  succulent  mange- 
tout.  Why,  one  wonders,  have  the 
French  neglected  these  opportunities? 
Ignorance  is  the  only  possible  answer! 
Ignorance  that  the  fanes  of  the  carrot  or 
the  navet  (the  name  given  to  the  leaves 
of  all  edible  things  growing  in  the 
ground)  are  susceptible  of  being  made 
pleasant  to  the  palate,  nourishing, 
beneficial,  even,  to  the  health;  the 
envelopes  of  the  little  peas  are  even  more 
full  of  virtues  than  the  peas  themselves. 
All  this  ignorance  of  a  former  day  is  to 
be  the  less  excusable  in  the  future,  in 
view  of  the  campaign  of  the  courageous 
Forest,  for  a  man  needs  to  be  courageous 
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and  wise  beyond  the  dreams  of  his 
generation  if  he  is  to  run  up  against 
the  traditions  of  French  cookery.    . 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  whole 
batallion  of  French  (and  American) 
housewives  could  not  have  sat  at  the 
table  which  held  that  famous  repast 
served  at  the  Paris  Hotel  School  for 
Women.  Follows  the  theme,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  argue  that  Americans 
should  not  take  it  to  heart.  The  richest 
race  of  gaspillers,  or  wasters,  on  earth 
today,  there  is  indeed  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  carry  that  efficiency,  which 
we  have  put  into  business  on  an  ultra- 
scale,  into  the  home,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  dining  table.  To  those  of  us  who 
own  a  Ford  and  are  always  wanting  a 
Rolls-Royce,  and  those  who  live  in 
houses  of  painted  pine,  who  are  con- 
tinually dreaming  of  dwelling  in  marble 
halls,  this  may  suggest  something,  a 
sort  of  preparedness  campaign  at  any 
rate. 

The  following  was  the  menu,  which  is 
given  a  somewhat  free  translation : 

Hors  d'Oeuvres 

Soup  a  la  Poilu 

Joues  de  Boeuf 

Salade  de  Flore 

Fanes  de  Carotts  a  la  Creme 

Fanes  de  Navets  au  Parmesan 

Cosses  de  Petits  Pots  a  la  Francaise 

Gateau  aux  Ecorces  de  Fruits 

Jus  de  Raisin  Boisson  d'Orge 

Relishes 

Potato  Soup 

Muzzle  of  Beef 

Dandelion  Salad 

Carrot  Tops  —  White  Sauce 

Turnip  Tops  —  Parmesan  Cheese 

Little  Peas  in  the  Shell 

Candied  Melon  Rind 

Grape  Juice  Barley  Water 

Such  was  the  official  nomenclature 
bestowed  in  conformity  with  the  classic 
formula,  but  commonly  the  ingredients 
were  simply  an  appropriate  mixture  of 
turnip  tops,  beet  greens,  radish  tops, 
salsifies,  artichoke  leaves  and  preserved 
melon  rind,  to  name  the  more  unusual 
of  the  items. 

The  ceremony  was  of  the  most  charm- 
ing intimacy  and  all  went  off  with  the 
most  frank  cordiality.     At  the  end  of 


the  dejeuner  there  were  passed  around 
cards  on  which  the  guests  were  requested 
to  give  their  impressions  in  three  lines. 
Monsieur  Thomson,  the  former  Minister 
of  the  French  Navy,  called  it  a  "New 
Feast  of  Lucullus."  Another  Minister 
of  a  former  Cabinet,  Monsieur  David 
of  the  Agricultural  Department,  said: 
"We  have  every  social  and  economic 
interest  in  these  times  to  follow  such  an 
excellent  example."  Dr.  Helme  stated: 
"This  ultra-modern  dejeuner  is  worthy  of 
all  eulogy."  Another  less  easily  satisfied, 
it  would  seem,  called  the  Salade  de  Flore 
a  "feast  for  rabbits."  Madame  Colette : 
"Yes,  excellent  —  all  but  the  rhubarb." 
Prince,  the  comedian  of  the  Palais  Royal 
and  the  Cinema,  proclaimed  that  he  had 
"no  longer  pity  for  Nebuchadnezzar," 
whatever  he  may  have  meant  by  that. 
A  "Feministe"  came  to  the  fore  with 
the  worthy  remark  that :  '  'With  such  a 
richesse  of  France  hitherto  undeveloped, 
even  undiscovered,  the  country  need 
never  want  for  food."  Georges  Lecomte, 
one  of  the  most  famous  publicists  of  the 
time,  proclaimed  that :  "A  dejeuner  at 
once  so  amusing,  so  instructive  and  so 
really  excellent  proves  that  revolutions 
are  not  so  terrible  as  they  have  a  repu- 
tation of  being." 

By  no  means  does  this  practical 
demonstration  settle  the  question,  there 
is  still  the  reconciling  of  the  new  idea 
with  the  old  conditions,  but  there  could 
not  have  been  a  more  favorable  time  for 
the  beginnings  of  the  transformation. 
There  seems  to  be  only  one  thing  the 
French  lack  in  the  green  vegetable  line  — 
green  corn  —  and  that  will  probably 
come  when  some  enterprising  American 
seed  house  introduces  the  article  there. 

There  is  still  current  in  France  the 
interminable  wartime  discussion,  which 
will  continue  so  long  as  there  is  war,  on 
the  subject  of  the  provisioning  of  the 
army,  the  army  zone  and  the  interior 
zone,  but  needless  to  say  it  has  all  been 
most  ample  and  will  continue  to  be. 
This  new  phase  is  indicative  only  that 
the  new  idea  has  penetrated  and  is  being 
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developed,  and  the  French  are  a  mar- 
velous people  for  developing  any  of 
their  own  conceptions,  though  they  are 
less  so  about  taking  up  with  those  that 
are  thrust  upon  them.  The  poilu  on  the 
front  does  not  complain  for  he  is  as  well 
fed,  and  as  bountifully,  as  the  English, 
who  have  hitherto  supposedly  been  the 
most  spoiled  of  European  soldiery. 
French  soldiers  make  fun  of  their  singCy 
or  canned  monkey,  as  is  called  Chicago 
beef  in  tins,  but  this  is  a  mere  pleasantry, 
though,  with  reason,  he  likes  his  fresh 
meat  best.  At  war,  in  the  trenches,  one 
does  the  best  he  may,  and  a  can  of  singe 
in  his  haversack  is  a  mighty  comfortable 
thing  to  have  handy  when  supplies  are 
slow  and  difficult  in  coming  up  from  the 
rear  during  a  quick  advance. 

There  has  been  no  inconsiderable  irony 
and  cynicism  bestowed  on  Monsieur 
Forest,  who  has  been  called  the  grand 
penguin  of  French  cookery,  roi  des 
cuistots  and  no  end  of  other  satirical 
titles,  the  least  pleasing  being  "La 
Poubelle"  —  *'the  garbage  can,"  but  he 
bears  up  bravely  against  it  and  seems 
to  have  won  out. 

His  ingenious  and  courageous  idea  is 
by  no  means  inapplicable  to  America. 
Furthermore  it  has  the  merit  of  being 
exceedingly  modern,  born,  as  it  were,  of 
the  times,  where  the  by-product  is  not 
the  least  valuable  element  that  passes 
through  the  hands  of  every  manipulator 
of  raw  material.  Why  indeed  should 
not  such  a  procedure  be  applied  to  the 
food  of  man,  the  chief  necessity  of  life 
and  the  costliest?  If  the  idea  appears 
only  to  be  amusing  to  the  blase  palate, 
why,  as  the  French  say,  tant  pis  —  the 
worse  —  for  I  him,  but  it  will  satisfy  the 
housewife  by  reason  of  its  appeal  to 
economy,  and  it  will  satisfy  the  business 
man  because  he  will  then,  perhaps,  be 
getting  the  first  application  of  business 
efficiency  in  the  home,  something  he  has 
been  striving  diplomatically  for,  or  at 
least  praying  for,  ever  since  the  word 
was  added  to  his  vocabulary. 

In  this  winning  idea  there  is  no  ques- 


tion of  chemical  substitutes  for  nature's 
own  food  such  as  the  Germans  have 
promulgated.  It  is  simply  making  use 
of  God-given  products  which  to  a  large 
extent  are  ready  to  hand  though  ignored 
by  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  cooks 
and  housewives.  There  is  even  no 
attempt  to  season  chemically,  or  disguise, 
a  plat.  The  dominant  question  of  man 
is  food.  Why  then  should  it  not  be  his, 
or  her,  first  occupation,  carried  out  with 
all  possible  talent  of  suggestion,  inge- 
nuity and  intelligence  ?  Everyone  wants 
to  eat  well,  and  everyone  wants  those 
good  things  of  the  table  on  as  favorable 
terms  as  it  m.ay  be  possible  to  get  them. 
This  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Before  it 
was  different.  The  old  school  of  Grimod 
de  la  Reyniere  argued  the  opposite  and 
ignored  economy.  A  cook-book  was 
but  a  "Livre  de  Cuisine"  and  the 
system  has  pretty  much  endured  in  the 
cook-books  of  all  lands  up  to  now. 
Perhaps  the  world  war  will  be  the  means 
of  changing  all  this  by  calling  attention 
to  all  manner  of  social  economies  which 
a  careless  population  of  the  globe  was 
everywhere  ignoring,  whenever  the 
individual  got  beyond  the  social  status 
of  the  peasant  who  often  gave  his  ox  or 
his  cow  that  which  might  well  have 
garnished  his  own  table.  It  appears 
to  the  writer  to  have  been  a  great  mistake 
on  the  part  of  these  compilers  of  cook- 
books to  have  ignored  the  fact  that  all 
men  were  not  capitalists,  no  more  than 
were  all  women  beautiful.  Cookery  and 
fashions  of  dress,  when  they  were 
preached  as  doctrines,  took  both  for 
granted. 

These  professors  of  the  table  of  the 
old  school  only  instructed  you  how  to 
prepare  the  finest  mets,  lay  down  the 
finest  wines,  serve  the  most  exotic  of 
vegetables,  and  then  only  infinitesimal 
portions  of  them,  the  rest  being  literally 
food  for  rabbits  or  fowls.  There  was 
one,  Charles  Monselet,  who  invented 
twenty  recipes  and  took  ten  volumes 
in  which  to  write  them  out,  finally 
coming  to  avow  that  he  hadn't  the  slight- 
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est  idea  how  much  a  pound  of  beef  cost 
in  the  market.  He  practiced  only  the 
grand  art,  he  said,  and  when  he  conceived 
the  coulis  d'ecrivisses  and  the  grouse  aux 
truffes  du  Piemont  he  fondly  believed 
he  had  established  a  national  food  line 
for  all  time. 

France,  in  time  of  stress,  has  ever 
turned  to  her  soil,  which  she  loves  more 
than  any  other  element  or  tradition. 
An  example:  The  National  Convention 
under  the  Revolution  did  not  by  any 
means  refuse  to  discuss  turnips  and 
cabbages,  and  passed  a  decree  com- 
pelling everyone  with  a  plot  of  ground 
"as  big  as  a  handkerchief"  to  grow  what 
he  could.  The  circumstances  of  today 
is  after  all  but  a  survival,  though  in  the 
interim  the  necessity  seems  to  have 
been  overlooked  and  it  has  taken  a 
European  war  to  bring  the  idea  to  the 
surface  again. 

Those  who  love  and  know  France, 
with  every  appreciation  of  the  best 
traditions  of  la  banne  cuisine  Francaise, 
will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the  cul- 
inary genius  of  the  French  is  at  best 
but  a  superlative  expression  of  a  talent 
of  which  they  are  grand  masters.  To 
make  a  dinner  from  the  crumbs  which 
fell  from  the  table  of  the  cooks  of  a 
former  generation  is  by  no  means  an 
impossibility.  It  is  true,  too,  that 
today,  though  possibly  endowed  with  as 
much  appetite  as  were  our  elders,  we 


actually  eat  infinitely  less.  Without 
attempting  to  discount  anything  for 
which  Monsieur  Forest  may  stand 
sponsor,  it  may  be  said  that  those  of  a 
former  day  would  have  disdained  the 
best  of  his  plats  with  an  inexpressible 
contempt.  Their  menus  have  been 
preserved,  some  of  them  columns  long 
for  a  single  repast,  and  would  appear 
heroic  in  their  tenth  part  to  the  genuine 
simple  liver  or  even  the  fin  gourmet  of 
today.  Not  even  would  Balzac  have 
approved,  for  he  wrote  at  the  head  of 
his  "Code  Gourmand"  this  profession  of 
faith:  "Sobriety  is  the  consciousness  of 
an  ailing  stomach."  These  were  the 
good  old  days  of  opulence  when  a  soup, 
a  garbure,  two  kinds  of  fish  and  three 
sorts  of  meats,  roasted,  were  but  the 
overture  to  a  hearty  meal,  and  such  a 
thing  as  a  vegetarian  regime  was  unheard 
of  even  for  the  servants'  hall.  Such 
pantagruelism  is  the  very  antithesis  of 
the  art  of  making  a  meal  off  the  trim- 
mings not  so  much  a  necessity  as  a 
desirability. 

There  is  a  wide  limit  of  range  and  a 
little  science  in  the  kitchen,  a  proper 
selection  of  raw  material  and  a  habile 
tour  de  force  will  be  productive  of  so 
much  economic  result  that  gas,  electric 
and  coal  bills  will  go  down  rather  than 
up.  With  all  this  at  his  command  the 
French  cook  will  ever  remain  the 
premier  cuistot  du  monde. 


"  Cast  Thy  Bread  " 

By  Dorothea  J.  McLean 


MY  dear,  what  shall  I  do,"  Mrs. 
Martin  nearly  bowled  Mary 
Jane  over  in  her  mad  rush. 
"I  believe  my  husband  gets  worse  every 
day.  He  certainly  hasn't  been  married 
twenty  years  without  knowing  that 
Thursday  is  the  day  the  maid  steps  out 
and  the  missus  does  the  work.  And  to 
call  up  at  four  o'clock;  well,  words  fail 
me  — " 

Mary  Jane  had  a  sneaking  suspicion 
it  was  breath  and  not  vocabulary  that- 
failed  Mrs.  Martin.  But  her  voice  ex- 
pressed more  than  the  necessary  degree 
of  sympathy  as  she  asked: 

"What  is  it?  Is  Mr.  Martin  bringing 
guests  home  for  dinner?" 

"That's  just  exactly  what  Mr.  Martin 
is  doing.  Four  men,  and  in  our  ice-box 
on  a  small  sized  plate  repose  four  lamb 
chops  and  a  jar  of  soup.  The  Martins' 
dinner.  It's  too  late  for  a  roast  or  any- 
thing like  that  and  at  fifteen  cents  a 
piece  I  refuse  to  furnish  enough  lamb 
chops  for  five  men  and  as  for  soup  — !" 

Mary  Jane  laughed  joyously. 

"You're  so  funny,  Mrs.  Martin! 
What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"Do!"  Mrs.  Martin  glared.  "My 
dear,  I  have  no  idea  at  all  what  I'm 
going  to  do.  That's  why  I've  come 
scuttling  thru  the  hedge  to  you.  Oh, 
just  wait  till  I  get  John  Martin  home 
to-night." 

Mrs.  Martin's  mild  face  looked  un- 
believably ferocious  as  she  glared  thru 
her  spectacles.     Then  she  sniffed. 

"Ham,  Mary  Jane?"  she  inquired. 
"Is  that  what  I  smell?  Or  peanuts? 
What  is  it?" 

"Ham  roUed  in  peanuts.  It's  a 
'smoked  butt,'  we  had  an  awful  time 
getting  one.  Mother  tho't  at  first  that 
they  were  so  cheap  the  butcher  didn't 
keep  them.  But  he  charged  us  twenty- 
eight   cents   a  pound   for   the   one   we 


finally  got.  You  roll  them  in  a  paste  of 
pounded  peanuts  and  bake  them.  You 
have  to  parboil  them  first,  of  course. 
But  they're  most  awfully  good.  We've 
never  had  one  before,  so  Mother  is 
letting  me  try  it  to-day  while  Hannah  is 
out.  It  has  about  a  half  hour  more  to 
bake." 

Mrs.  Martin's  look  of  interest  changed 
to  one  of  anxiety. 

"Well,  this  isn't  helping  me  one  bit. 
What  shall  I  do,  Mary?"  she  asked 
piteously. 

Now  Mary  Jane  loved  Mrs.  Martin 
and  she  was  indebted  to  her  for  many 
happy  days  and  pleasant  times.  And 
moreover  all  afternoon  she  had  felt 
every  time  she  gazed  proudly  on  her 
browning  roast  that  such  a  culinary 
beauty  would  be  sadly  wasted  on  her 
mother  and  herself.  So  now  an  idea 
generous  and  daring,  born  of  her  joyous 
and  loving  heart,  sprang  into  her  mind. 

"You  just  wait  a  minute.  Mother 
Martin,  till  I  run  ups^irs." 

Off  she  sped  to  the  darkened  room 
where  her  mother  was  sleeping  away  a 
headache. 

"Mother  dear,"  she  called  softly. 

"Yes,"  came  her  mother's  sweet  voice. 
"I'm  awake  dear,  what  is  it?" 

They  whispered  together  a  minute  or 
two.  Then  Mary  Jane  scampered  off 
followed  by  a  trill  of  laughter. 

When  Mary  re-entered  the  living 
room  where  Mrs.  Martin  sat  frowning 
at  the  fire,  she  had  on  a  neat  little  black 
frock  and  a  frilly  little  apron  and  cap 
with  pert  strings  and  streamers.  Aloft 
she  held  a  tray  on  which  smoked  and 
steamed  her  crusty  ham. 

"Dinner  is  served,  ma'am." 

Mrs.  Martin  jumped.  "My  dear,  are 
you  going  to  give  me  that?  You 
darling!  But  it's  really  a  terrible  impo- 
sition." 
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"Sh-sh,"  interrupted  Mary  Jane 
saucily.  ''It's  going  to  be  lots  of  fun 
for  you  don't  get  the  ham  unless  you 
take  me  to  serve  it." 

"Oh  Mary,  you  wouldn't."  Mrs. 
Martin's  voice  expressed  hope  and  dis- 
may and  joy  and  fear.  "What  will  your 
mother  say?" 

"She  thinks  it's  a  great  lark.  Ad- 
vance —  the  meal.  Come  on,  Mrs. 
Martin." 

Over  in  Mrs.  Martin's  kitchen  these 
two  planned  and  talked  and  hurried 
around. 

"Have  you  any  carrots  and  rice  and 
things?"  asked  Mary  Jane  as  she 
finished  scrubbing  a  pile  of  good-sized 
potatoes  and  popped  them  in  the  oven 
ready  to  bake. 

"Yes,  loads  in  the  basement,  why?" 
Mrs.  Martin  never  looked  up  from  the 
lemon-filling  she  was  stirring. 

"Oh  I  tho't  we  might  dope  up  this 
clear  soup,  with  a  few  vegetables,  to  take 
the  sharpest  edge  off  their  appetites, 
and  to  give  me  a  little  extra  work." 

"Mary  dear,  I  really  wish  you  would 
sit  down  with  us.  It  doesn't  seem 
quite  right  for  you  to  do  the  maid's 
work."  r 

"Can't  hear  you  at  all."  Mary  called 
back  from  half-way  down  the  cellar  steps. 

Presently  she  reappeared.  Trium- 
phantly she  set  her  booty  on  the  table. 

"Carrots,  a  jar  of  tomatoes,  mixed 
pickles  and  stuffed  peppers.  What 
luxuries!  And  what's  this?"  she  added, 
holding  up  a  jar  of  a  rich,  deep  red. 

"Mary  Jane,  my  strawberry  preserves. 
Those  men  will  get  those  only  over  my 
dead  body." 

"Well,  of  course,"  the  girl's  voice  fell. 
"But  they're  awfully  good  with  those 
nice  salty  rolls." 

"Rolls!"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Martin. 
"They'll  be  lucky  to  get  enough  plain 
bread." 

"A  huh,"  Mary's  voice  was  meek  but 
her  eyes  danced,  "only  our  Hannah  just 
baked  two  big  pans  full  this  morning  and 
we  haven't  touched  them." 


"You  angel,"  Mrs.  Martin  beamed. 
"We'll  give  them  the  jam  then.  You 
shame  me,  my  dear.  You  and  your 
sweet  mother." 

It  was  nearly  six-thirty  when  they 
heard  the  door  bell.  By  then  the  table 
sparkled  with  glass  and  silver  and  in 
the  center  a  great  copper  bowl  glowed 
with  salvia  and  sweet  alyssum  from  the 
frost-nipped  garden.  In  the  pantry 
window  two  lemon  cream  pies  stood 
cooling.  On  the  kitchen  table  a  great 
tureen,  lined  with  slices  of  bread  just 
touched  with  olive  oil,  stood  waiting  to 
receive  the  steaming  soup  that  simmered 
on  the  stove.  In  the  oven  the  potatoes, 
their  tops  slashed,  their  fat  tummies 
softly  pressed  to  push  out  the  steam  and 
the  crevices  filled  with  butter  and 
parsley,  chopped  fine,  were  waiting  the 
onslaught.  There  was  a  casserole  of 
tomatoes  thickened  with  bread  crumbs 
and  cheese  and  baked  beautifully. 

There  was  no  salad. 

"I  know  it's  not  hygienic,"  mourned 
Mrs.  M.  "But  one  head  of  lettuce  will 
never  serve  five  men  and  there  isn't 
another  thing  in  the  house; ' ' 

"And  we've  only  two  tomatoes  and  a 
tiny  cucumber,"  sighed  Mary  Jane. 
"But  they  won't  miss  it." 

Mary's  knees  rather  joggled  a  bit  as 
she  placed  the  heavy  soup  tureen  before 
Mrs  Mai  tin.  She  had  balked  at  serving 
six  plates  of  sotip  herself.  But  by  the 
time  she  had  passed  them  safely  and 
was  handing  around  the  croutons  she 
felt  brave  enough  to  surreptitiously  eye 
the  guests.  It  rather  upset  her  savoir- 
faire  to  have  Mr.  Martin  wink  broadly 
at  her  every  time  he  caught  her  eye  but 
otherwise  all  was  well. 

The  men  were  near  Mr.  Martin's  age, 
all  of  them,  Mary  Jane  decided,  save  one 
whose  face  seemed  oddly  familiar.  He 
sat  at  Mrs.  Martin's  right  and  flirted 
outrageously  with  her  thruout  the  meal 
to  her  immense  pleasure.  Mrs.  Martin 
called  him  Jack,  but  Mary  couldn't 
place  him. 

When  Mr.  Martin  cut  the  ham  it  fell 
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away  in  firm  thin  slices  from  the  knife 
and  Maiy  felt  a  thrill  of  delight  and  a 
wild  desire  to  poke  each  plate  under  its 
owner's  astonished  nose  and  say  — 

"See  that?     Well  I  baked  that  ham." 

But  she  didn't,  of  course.  Rather,  she 
served  each  person  so  silently  and  so 
deftly  that  more  than  one  admiring 
glance  came  the  way  of  the  grave  little 
maid. 

Hannah's  rolls  with  the  salty  tops  and 
Mrs.  Martin's  stiawberry  jam  simply 
faded  away.  One  man  didn't  eat  hot 
bread  and  Mary  pitied  him.  But  even 
he  succumbed  to  the  lure  of  the  puify 
lemon  pie  crowned  with  froth  and  beaded 
with  gold. 

The  telephone  called  Mrs.  Martin 
just  as  some  one  produced  a  cigar  case 
and  Mary  Jane  sciaped  and  piled  the 
dishes  all  alone  while  scraps  of  conver- 
sation and  smoke  trickled  thru  the  doors 
of  the  butler's  pantiy.  But  it  was  from 
the  other  way  that  a  masculine  voice 
piesently  hailed  her. 

It  was  the  youngest  guest,  Mrs. 
Martin's  "Jack,"  who  spoke. 

"May  I  come  and  help  you,"  he 
begged.  "It's  all  right.  I  asked  Mrs. 
Martin." 

The  girl  looked  at  him,  a  smile  just 
crinkling  her  eyes  beneath  her  little  frill 
of  a  cap. 

"Do  you  usually  assist  the  maid  when 
you  go  out  for  dinner?" 

"Always  —  unless  the  policeman  on 
the  beat  gets  there  first." 

"Oh,"  miur mured  Mary,  "Policemen 
won't  hurt  you,  you  know." 

"Well,  I've  never  been  on  exactly 
intimate  terms  with  any  of  the  force. 
Here  —  let  me  do  that,"  he  interrupted 
himself,  "You'll  soil  your  hands." 

"But  maids  aren't  supposed  to  be 
afraid  of  that,"  Mary  protested. 

"But  all  m.aids  haven't  hands  like 
yours,"  he  retorted. 

"How  do  you  know  what  kind  of 
hands  I  have?"  demanded  Mary  Jane. 

"Because  I  noticed  them  this  evening. 
That's  what  made  me  recognize   j'^ou. 


It  didn't  seem  possible  any  maid  could 
have  finger  nails  like  yours." 

Mary  didn't  really  hear,  which  was  a 
pity.  She  was  too  busy  trying  to  place 
this  slim,  bronze  youth  with  his  keen 
eyes  and  shadow  of  a  mustache. 

"Well,  I  can't  imagine  wheie  I've  met 
you."  She  broke  the  silence,  at  last. 
"But  it  does  seem  to  me  Vve  seen  you 
somewhere  before." 

"I  can  tell  you  where  it  was,  right 
enough.  You  evidently  m.ade  far  more 
of  an  impression  on  me  than  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  make  on  you.  Do  you 
remember  last  spring  when  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Martin  bro't  you  out  to  the  Aviation 
Field  and  took  you  thru  the  hangars?" 

The  girl  nodded.  She  was  beginning 
to  remember,  but  had  no  intention  of 
spoiling  things  by  saying  so. 

"Well  when  you  came  thru  I  was  just 
going  up.  I  only  saw  you  for  a  minute, 
but  I've  never  forgotten  you  and  I've 
alv/ays  tho't  you  w^ere  the  kind  of  girl 
I  should  like  to  know.  But  then  I 
v/ent  away  and  anyhow  — " 

He  didn't  finish  his  sentence  but  the 
falling  inflection  of  his  voice  expressed 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  she  might  be 
at  all  eager  to  know  him.  But  Mary  felt 
otherwise.  Her  memory  was  working 
rapidly  now. 

"But  I  do  .remem.ber,"  she  said: 
"You  are  Jack  Masters,  and  Mr.  Martin 
was  so  disappointed  that  day  because  he 
wanted  you  to  show  us  around.  And 
you've  just  come  back  from  flying  in 
France.  I've  heard  the  Martins  talk 
about  you." 

Jack  Masters  beam.ed. 

"I'm  awfully  glad,  because  I  know 
lots  about  3^ou.  How  sweet  you  are 
and  generous,  even  giving  away  the 
very  bread  out  of  your  mouth." 

They  both  laughed,  and  Mary  Jane 
tho't  she  should  like  this  young  man  very 
v/ell  indeed.  But  she  had  no  idea  pf 
letting  him  know  it  so  soon.  So  she 
said  suspiciously:  — 

"I  wonder  where  Mrs.  Martin  can  be." 

The    boy    looked    guilty.     But    just 
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then  Mrs.  Martin  appeared  to  speak  for 
herself. 

"Jack,"  she  scolded,  * 'You're  bothering 
my  little  girl  altogether  too  long  for  the 
first  time,  besides  my  husband  is  just 
about  to  get  out  a  search  party  for  you." 

Jack  looked  regretfully  at  her. 

"Oh,  Mother  Martin,  please  don't 
send  me  away  so  soon,"  he  begged. 

"Now  Jack  run  along  like  a  good  boy," 
and  Mrs.  Martin  shooed  him  relentlessly 
towards  the  door. 


"Well,  if  I  go  now,  may  I  come 
back  soon?  Very  soon  ?"  He  addressed 
himself  directly  to  blushing  Mary 
Jane. 

She  put  her  hand  in  his  outstretched 
palm. 

"Indeed  yes,"  was  all  she  said  but  it 
seemed  to  be  quite  satisfactory. 

"Oh,  Mother  Martin,"  she  sighed  as 
the  door  swung  shut  on  the  retreating 
youth,  "isn't  this  the  nicest  world?  I'm 
so  glad  I  helped  you." 


The  Old  Home 

I  Gannot  think  of  it  as  bare,  deserted  — 

Such  gladness  thrilled  it  in  the  days  gone  by, 

Grass-grown  the  road,  wind-swept  the  empty 
garden. 
And  o'er  it  bends  the  tender  brooding  sky. 

Each  nook  has  precious  memories,  rare  and  fade- 
less, 

Each  room  its  story,  joy  and  sorrow  too, 
And  from  its  windows  looked  young  eager  faces, 

The  mystic  attic,  children's  voices  knew. 

I  know  the  Summer  sun  must  warm  and  cheer  it, 
That  Winter  winds  will  'round  it  softly  blow, 

And  like  a  kindly  mantle  dropped  upon  it, 
On  roof  and  eaves,  will  rest  the  spotless  snow. 

Alix  Thorn. 


The  Care  of  Digestion 

By  Max  Einhom,  M.  D. 

{Medical  Record^ 


DIGESTION  deals  with  the  pro- 
cesses of  food  ingestion,  assim- 
ilation, and  ultimate  waste 
elimination.  Health  and  life  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  harmonious  working 
of  the  digestive  apparatus.  Its  disturbed 
function  creates  disease ;  its  interruption 
for  a  longer  time  carries  death  with  it. 

It  appears  worth  while  to  consider 
here  some  of  the  points  which  serve  to 
keep  the  digestion  in  good  shape,  in 
order  thereby  to  preserve  health. 


For  this  purpose  we  may  divide  our 
subject  matter  into  the  following  items : 
(1)  Food  intake:  quantity  required  in 
growth,  manhood,  old  age;  (2)  State  of 
the  body  for  this  act;  (3)  Period  of 
assimilation;  (4)  The  final  act  of  waste 
elimination  (defecation) . 

The  quantity  of  food  required  is  very 
definite  and  is  greater  in  the  period  of 
development  and  manhood  than  in 
middle  age  or  old  age.  During  the 
time  of  growth  a  large  quantity  of  the 
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nourishment  is  utilized  for  the  upbuilding 
of  the  body.  In  manhood  the  greatest 
activity  is  manifested,  and  this  again 
requires  additional  nutritive  material. 
In  middle  and  advanced  age  the  activities 
are  gradually  reduced  and  the  food 
requirements  are  accordingly  lessened. 
With  the  beginning  of  middle  age  there  is 
often  a  tendency  to  corpulence;  for 
occasionally  at  this  period  with  the 
reduction  of  work  there  is  no  decrease  in 
the  quantity  of  food  intake.  The  surplus 
of  nutritive  material  is  then  stored  up 
in  the  body  in  the  form  of  fat. 

The  diet  should  be  watched  and 
arranged  somewhat  differently  for  these 
different  periods  of  life. 

In  most  instances  in  health  our  instinct 
guides  us  correctly  and  the  appetite  is  a 
sufficient  monitor  to  go-  by.  Trans- 
gressions may,  however,  occur  in  both 
directions  by  faulty  habits  (overeating 
on  the  one  hand  and  too  scanty  nutrition 
on  the  other).  Thus  opulence  and  high 
living  give  rise  to  an  overabundance  of 
the  food  intake,  while  poverty  and 
avarice  in  the  parent's  house  or  in  the 
boarding  establishment  may  lead  to  sub- 
nutrition.  Both  hypernutrition  and 
subnutrition  practised  for  a  longer  time 
may  become  established  as  a  habit,  i.  e. 
the  appetite  here  becomes  deranged  and 
is  no  more  a  fit  guide  for  the  best  pur- 
poses of  the  organism. 

In  order  to  look  for  good  health  we 
must  guard  against  either  of  these  faults. 

How  shall  we  know  whether  we  eat 
just  right  ?  The  quantity  of  food  physio- 
logically required  is  known,  and  for  the 
physician  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  make 
a  computation  and  to  state  whether  some- 
body eats  enough,  too  much,  or  too  little. 

The  layman,  however,  can  likewise 
easily  find  the  right  measure.  First,  his 
appetite  may  be  used  as  a  guide;  second, 
everybody  should  eat  about  as  much 
and  as  often  as  his  neighbors  and 
associates;  third,  everybody  can  see 
whether  his  body  and  strength  are  in 
good  condition.  If  everything  is  har- 
monious   and   goes   on   smoothly,    this 


alone  is  sufficient.  If  not,  the  scale  may 
be  utilized  and  weighing  yourself  once 
a  week  or  so  will  soon  show  whether 
there  be  too  much  or  too  little  food  taken. 

What  kinds  of  foods  should  be  taken? 
Here,  again,  the  answer  is :  look  at  your 
neighbors,  do  the  same,  and  you  will  not 
go  wrong. 

The  following  rules  may,  however,  be 
given  in  a  general  way.  Arrange  for  a 
great  variety  of  food,  which  should 
embrace  most  nutritive  substances  easily 
digestible  and  also  difficult  of  digestion. 
To  select  a  diet  in  health  consisting 
merely  of  easily  assimilable  foods  would 
be  a  great  mistake  as  it  would  serve  to 
decrease  the  efficiency  of  our  digestive 
apparatus. 

Eatingj  being  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant functions  of  the  organism,  should 
not  be  done  haphazard,  but  performed 
with  care.  A  moderate  amount  of  work 
preceding  the  meal  increases  the  appetite 
and  enhances  the  digestive  function. 

A  few  more  rules  regarding  diet  in 
health  may  here  be  added.  There  is  a 
tendency  in  this  country  toward  eating 
too  much  meat,  which  often  leads  to  con- 
stitutional disturbances.  Some  people 
here  take  meat  regularly  at  each  meal. 
As  a  rule  meat  should  be  partaken  of 
once  or  twice  daily  in  quantities  of  about 
one-quarter  of  a  pound  for  an  adult,  but 
not  much  above  this.  Plenty  of  vege- 
tables should  be  served  with  it.  Bread 
and  butter,  fruits,  and  salads  should  be 
used  liberally.  Water  should  be  taken 
with  each  meal,  and  if  thirst  be  present 
also  in  between.  Its  importance  cannot 
be  too  much  appreciated. 

Water  itself  is  one  of  the  principal 
ingredients  of  the  organism.  It  contains, 
besides,  in  small  quantities,  mineral  salts 
of  different  kinds  which  are  utilized  in 
the  body  economy.  Food  digestion, 
assimilation,  and  elimination  require  for 
these  processes  water  as  an  intermediary, 
without  which  life  is  impossible.  Fresh 
cool  spring  water  at  meal  time  increases 
the  appetite  and  augments  the  pleasure 
of  eating. 
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Too  great  fatigue  destroys  the  appetite 
and  banishes  the  joy  of  eating.  The 
latter  is  then  done  mechanically,  almost 
with  disgust,  and  the  process  of  digestion 
is  thus  disturbed  right  from  the  start. 
During  meal  time  rest  of  the  mind  and 
body  is  essential.  A  comfortable  seat, 
a  nicely  set  table,  pleasant  company, 
wholesome  food  and  drink  (fresh  spring 
water)  are  important  factors  in  increasing 
the  worth  of  the  meal.  General  con- 
versation not  requiring  much  concen- 
tration of  mind  is  rather  useful.  Direct 
business  talk  should  be  avoided.  The 
meal  should  be  ingested  leisurely  and 
time  given  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
different  courses  (food  articles).  The 
eating  should  be  performed  neither  too 
quickly  nor  too  slowly.  Both  devia- 
tions lead  to  manifold  digestive  dis- 
turbances. A  short  period  of  rest  fol- 
lowing the  meal  is  advantageous.  A 
mild  cigar  and  pleasant  conversation 
contribute  toward  the  enjoyment  of 
this  after-table  act. 

The  real  act  of  digestion  begins  after 
the  ingestion  of  food.  The  alimentary 
canal  may  be  likened  to  a  factory  in 
which  all  the  material  brought  in  is 
sorted  and  changed  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  can  enter  the  circulation  and  by 
means  of  that  stream  of  communic^-tion 
reach  all  the  body  tissues. 

Assimilation  oj  Food.  —  Unfit  sub- 
stances or  the  remnants  of  food  which 
cannot  be  utilized  any  more  are  carried 
along  the  digestive  canal  to  be  eliminated 
at  the  end.  The  tissues  of  the  body 
likewise  throw  off  dead  or  waste  material. 
They  accomplish  this  through  the  elimi- 
native  systems  (lungs,  kidneys,  skin,  and 
alimentary  tract,  including  the  liver) 
reached  by  all  the  tissues  through  the 
blood  stream.  The  digestive  canal  is 
thus  one  of  the  principal  avenues  for  the 
traffic  also  of  waste  products  of  the  body 
itself. 

The  assimilation  is  greatly  favored  by 
keeping  the  body  in  good  trim.  For 
this  the  organism  must  be  in  a  state  of 
contentment,  which  can  be  reached  by 


satisfactory  mental  and  bodily  work. 
Every  occupation  should  be  performed 
with  a  good  will  and  pleasure,  and 
should  not  be  carried  on  to  over-fatigue 
and  annoyance.  Thus  assimilation  will 
be  helped  and  good  health  made  possible. 
Plenty  of  fresh  air  and  a  certain  amount 
of  muscular  exercise  (walking,  horse- 
back riding,  rowing,  gymnastics)  are  of 
importance.  In  the  same  way  after  the 
working  hours  rest  and  a  sufficient 
amount  of  sleep  (eight  hours  daily)  are 
essential  for  good  digestion  and  perfect 
health.  Both  exercise  and  rest,  properly 
apportioned,  enhance  assimilation  as 
well  as  elimination. 

The  final  act  of  digestion  consists  in 
the  expulsion  of  all  the  remaining  unu- 
tilizable  food  substances  and  some  waste 
products  from  the  alimentary  tract 
(defecation).  This  usually  occurs  once 
daily  in  normal  individuals.  Regular 
attendance  to  this  natural  event  is  like- 
wise important  for  the  well-being  of  the 
organism.  With  regard  to  this  act  the 
call  of  nature  should  be  obeyed  at  the 
right  time.  Frequent  neglect  to  perform 
this  duty  as  well  as  too  much  devotion 
to  it  lead  to  irregularities  of  the  bowels 
and  ultimately  to  ill  health.  In  health 
the  best  principle  is  to  let  things  take 
their  natural  course.  Too  much  inter- 
ference with  it  often  leads  to  abnormal 
conditions  and  disease. 

To  sum  up,  the  care  of  good  digestion 
embraces  the  following  items:  Simple 
life,  in  which  work  and  rest  for  mind  and 
body  are  harmoniously  divided;  reg- 
ularity of  meals,  frugality,  great  diversity 
of  wholesome  foods  taken  in  just  the 
right  proportion ;  an  abundance  of  water ; 
proper  attention  to  the  call  of  nature. 
Good  digestion  is  also  the  best  promoter 
of  good  health  and  a  long  life.  There  is 
no  elixir  of  youth  for  old  age,  or  a 
rejuvenation  remedy.  In  keeping  our 
organism,  however,  in  good  trim,  in 
looking  out  for  its  steady -and  harmo- 
nious activity,  we  succeed  in  delaying 
and  also  shortening  the  advancing  state 
of  invalidism  and  dissolution. 


The  Home  Maker's  Winter  Vacation 


By  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Klingberg 


MANY  women  pursue  for  years 
their  round  of  home  duties 
without  proper  change  or  rest, 
because  it  seems  absohitely  impossible 
that  they  can  leave  home. 

It  is  no  vacation,  usually,  for  a  woman 
to  go  visiting  with  the  children  and  yet 
it  is  very  hard  to  go  away  and  leave 
them  for  more  than  one  day.  I  heard 
with  great  joy  lately  of  one  woman  who 
was  taking  a  vacation,  a  day  at 'a  time, 
arranging  to  be  gone  all  day  once  a  week 
on  a  drive  to  see  friends,  or  shopping  in 
town. 

Years  ago  I  would  have  been  shocked 
at  what  one  of  my  city  friends  did 
recently.  Declaring  that  she  had  never 
had  one  moment's  reHef  since  her  first 
child  was  born,  she  hired  a  practical 
nurse,  whom  she  knew  well,  to  take  care 
of  her  children  in  their  accustomed 
surroundings  at  home,  while  she  went 
on  a  walking  and  camping  trip  in  the 
mountains  with  her  husband.  I  never 
knew  but  one  woman  sensible  enough 
to  provide  an  extra  diet  of  raw  eggs  or 
other  expensive  food  for  herself,  on  signs 
of  being  run  down,  as  promptly  as  she 
would  have  for  one  of  her  family.  Few 
men  realize  that  it  is  up  to  them  to  take 
care  of  their  wives,  that  women  do  not 
spare  themselves. 

It  would  never  do  to  tell  the  young 
buds,  who  get  married  with  the  legitimate 
idea  that  they  will  have  some  one  to 
take  care  of  them,  that  they  will  have  to 
take  care  of  themselves  as  they  have 
never  done  before.  Away  from  the 
many  observing  eyes  of  a  big  family, 
the  young  wife  and  mother  must  decide 
herself  when  she  is  unequal  to  her 
responsibilities  and  be  capable  of  taking 
care  of  herself  to  that  hardest  point  of 
all  —  spending  money  which  she  cannot 
afford. 

In  our  family  there  is  a  younger  sister 


who  works  at  her  profession  in  a  large 
city.  Each  summer  she  makes  a  round 
of  visits  to  her  married  sisters  and  really 
her  services  to  us  in  criticism  are 
invaluable.  This  year  she  shortened 
our  skirts,  threw  away  our  "barrettes," 
making  us  pin  our  back  hair  tightly  up, 
sent  us  out  to  get  new  dresses,  dragged 
one  of  us  to  a  throat  specialist,  another  to 
an  expert  in  fitting  shoes,  and  cut  down 
our  plans  for  saving  money  by  half. 
She  made  me  plan  to  have  the  family 
take  their  dinners  out  for  a  month.  I 
didn't  think  I  could  possibly  spare  the 
money,  but  what  a  rest  it  has  been  to 
finish  the  work  at  noon  and  leave  the 
kitchen  cool,  clean,  and  undisturbed 
until  the  next  morning! 

Another  sister  in  the  country  was  sent 
to  a  summer  resort  with  some  pretty 
new  dresses  while  a  relative  in  town 
came  to  take  charge  of  her  home.  And 
nothing  happened;  the  children  were 
not  overtaken  by  battle,  murder,  or 
sudden  death.  We  were  all  brightened 
up,  and  settled  down  into  our  places  for 
another  year  with  smoother  brows. 

What  do  other  women  do  without 
younger  sisters  to  fuss  around,  and  make 
them  do  a  lot  of  things  that  they  feel 
they  are  too  sensible,  tired,  or  poor  to 
care  about?  I  don't  know  into  what 
state  of  dulness  and  drudgery  we  should 
fall  without  our  round  robin.  She  calls 
herself  the  troublemaker,  but  the 
brothers-in-law,  instead  of  feeling  that 
she  is  the  omen  of  extravagance,  sigh 
with  relief  that  she  is  able  to  "make 
Jane  do  what  I  have  begged  her  to  do." 
Poor  men,  none  of  them  have  the  knack 
of  coming  it  over  the  wife  who  says  she 
cannot  leave  home.  They  are  too  help- 
less to  face  the  details  of  how  a  headless 
house  is  to  be  run. 

For  a  woman  who  hasn't  a  sister  to 
(Continued  on  page  465) 
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Peace 

What  was  the  first  prophetic  word  that  rang 
When  down  the  starry  sky  the  angels  sang 
That  night  they  came  as  envoys  of  the  Birth — 
What  word  but  peace,  "peace  and  good  will  on 

earth?" 
And  what  was  the  last  word  the  Master  said 
That  parting   night  when  they   broke  brother- 
bread, 
That  night  he  knew  men  would  not  let  him  live — 
Oh,  what  but  "peace  I  leave"  and  "peace  I  give"? 
And  yet  behold !  near  twice  a  thousand  years 
And  still  the  battle-wrath,  the  grief,  the  tears. 
Let  mercy  speed  the   hour   when   swords    shall 

cease, 
And  men  cry  back   to    God,    "There    shall    be 
peace!" 

Edwin  Markham. 


CHANGE   OF    PRICE 

IN  trying  to  make  our  annual  con- 
tracts [for  paper  and  printing, 
we  find  the  price  of  print  paper  alone 
has  risen  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent. 
We  are,  therefore,  simply  obliged  to 
raise  the  subscription  price  of  American 
Cookery  to  $1.50  a  year  at  once.  We 
do  this  very  reluctantly ;  and,  in  order  to 
give  our  subscribers  time  to  realize  fully 
our  situation  and  adjust  themselves  to 
this  imperative  advance  in  price  of  sub- 
scription, we  will  accept,  until  March 
first  new  subscriptions  and  the  renewals  of 
subscriptions  for  one,  two  or  three  years 
at  one  dollar  sl  year.  On  and  after 
March  first,  the  price  of  all  subscriptions 
will  be  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  year. 

We  trust  our  subscribers  will  co- 
operate with  us  in  trying  to  tide  over  the 
present  unnatural  condition  of  affairs  in 
general.  Oiu*  constant  aim  and  effort 
shall  be  to  make  each  issue  of  American 
Cookery  enough  better  in  content  to 
compensate  well  our  subscribers  for  the 
enforced  advance  in  the  price  of  sub- 
scription. 

American  Cookery  is  conducted 
strictly  in  the  interests  of  economy,  — 
especially  economy  in  food  and  its  serv- 
ice in  the  home.  None  other  than  the 
most  prudent  and  economic  methods 
have  been  advocated  and  practiced  from 
its  first  issue  now  twenty-one  years  ago. 
And  under  present  prices  and  conditions 
of  living,  we  believe  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents,  as  a  subscription  to  American 
Cookery,  is  a  safe  and  prudent  invest- 
ment for  every  earnest,  thoughtful  house- 
wife in  America.  We  believe  the  ben- 
efit received  will  repay  many  times  the 
expenditure. 

In  these  times,  everything  has  ad- 
vanced in  cost;  at  the  same  time  wages 
have  advanced  and  people  have  more 
means  with  which  to  meet  higher,  prices. 
Everyone  admits  that  business  is  good 
everywhere  —  that  prosperity  is  abroad 
in  the  land.  We  can  only  adapt  our- 
selves to  present  conditions,  as  best  we 
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may,  and  anxiously  look  forward  to  more 
reasonable  and  happy  days. 

HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 

THE  season  of  cheerful  congratu- 
lations is  here  once  more,  but  we 
do  not  feel  that  people  can,  truly  say 
they  are  happy  today.  They  may  be 
surrounded  by  many  things  that  make 
for  comfort  and  happiness,  still  they 
are  not  really  happy.  How  can  they 
be?  Across  the  waters  Europe  is 
being  devastated  by  cruel,  needless 
war.  Want  and  suffering,  inconceivable, 
are  in  millions  of  homes.  Wrongs  are 
committed;  hopeless,  unavailing  tears 
are  shed.  How  can  people  be  human, 
and  not  be  pained  and  grieved  by 
calamities  and  tragedies  like  these? 
Besides,  few  of  us  are  living  as  we  want 
to  live;  in  fact,  most  of  us  are  forced 
to  do  just  what  we  do  not  want  to  do. 
Nothing  seems  normal.  Are  we  on 
earth  or  in  dreamland?  While  we  wish 
to  be  engaged  in  cultivating  the  pur- 
suits of  peace,  in  lending  a  friendly 
hand  in  matters  of  progress  —  in  trying 
to  better  the  conditions  of  life  on 
earth,  we  are  involuntary  witnesses  of 
strife  and  conflict  and  wreckage  on 
every  hand. 

The  day  of  the  millennium,  it  seems, 
is  far  away,  and  we  can  only  work, 
as  best  we  may,  and  hope  for  that 
prophetic  time  when  men  '*shall  beat 
their  swords  into  plowshares  and  their 
spears  into  pruning  hooks;  nation  shall 
not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more."  And 
yet,  after  all,  hopefulness,  cheerfulness, 
the  habit  of  looking  on  the  bright  side 
of  life,  are  ever  to  be  commended  and 
cultivated.  Certainly  we  will  look 
forward  to  better  and  happier  times. 

SILENT   REVOLUTIONS 

NO  FACT  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind  is  more  remarkable, " 
says  Lecky,  "than  the  complete  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  importance  and  the 
destinies    of    Christianity    which    was 


manifested  by  the  Pagan  writers  before 
the  accession  of  Constantine." 

In  the  centuries  from  Nero  to  Con- 
stantine Rome  had  many  brilliant  and 
inquisitive  reporters.  Scarcely  any- 
thing, it  seemed,  escaped  their  eyes  and 
pens.  Changes  in  sartorial  fashions 
and  the  different  methods  of  cooking 
a  goose  were  carefully  described.  They 
were,  moreover,  deeply  interested  in 
philosophy.  But  all  their  extant  writ- 
ings contain  only  a  dozen  or  so  brief 
and  contemptuous  references  to  the 
growing  religious  sect  that  was  to  over- 
run their  world.  They  knew  about 
everything  except  what  really  mattered. 

But,  in  spite  of  Lecky's  ponderous 
authority,  that  is  the  typical  thing 
rather  than  the  extraordinary  thing. 
Real  revolutions  travel  on  rubber  tires. 

Broadly  speaking,  nobody  ever  recog- 
nizes a  revolution  untilit  has  accom- 
plished itself.  Meanwhile  people  are  ex- 
cited about  all  sorts  of  "  revolutionary " 
things  which  really  signify  nothing. 

Quite  possibly  a  momentous  revolu- 
tion is  working  itself  into  being  under 
the  smoke  of  war.  If  so,  our  children  will 
know  it.  —  The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

FOR   CHEAPER   MEALS 

THE  office  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney  in  Boston  begins  this 
week  an  investigation  into  the  "high- 
price-of-food  situation,"  and  the  same 
week  sees  the  city  of  Chicago  launched 
upon  an  experiment  to  determine  the 
minimum  cost  at  which  nutritious  meals 
can  be  served  up  in  the  average  American 
family.  The  inquiry  into  trade  prac- 
tices holds  out  no  definite  promise,  though 
something  may  result  from  it ;  the  effort 
to  reduce  the  domestic  food  bill,  even  to 
the  extent  of  making  it  "not  more  than 
from  35  to  40  cents  a  day  per  person" 
comes  home  to  everybody. 

We  shall  soon  know  how  far  Chicago 
can  make  good  in  her  experiment.  Her 
move  is  in  the  right  direction,  far  off  as 
our  people  are  from  having  their  domes- 
tic affairs  organized  on  a  war  basis.  Food 
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waste  in  the  home  we  always  have  with 
us.  Some  of  it  results  from  the  inju- 
dicious buying  of  foodstuffs  without  re- 
gard to  their  comparative  nutritive  val- 
ues ;  very  often  the  cheapest  article  is  the 
most  nutritive.  We  lose,  also,  by  failing 
to  adjust  the  supply  to  the  need.  More 
is  purchased  than  can  be  used,  and  the 
decaying  residue  finds  its  Vv- ay  to  the  gar- 
bage barrel.  The  ''trimmings"  from 
meat,  the  "cut-offs"  from  vegetables, 
the  "jackets"  of  potatoes,  apple  peelings 
and  a  dozen  other  by-products  of  the 
cooking  process  are  now  discarded  in- 
stead of  being  saved  and  utilized.  The 
careless  storing  of  sugar  and  salt  and  the 
wasteful  method  in  which  many  families 
prepare  their  coffee,  chocolate  or  tea  also 
help  to  swell  living  costs.  We  greatly 
need  practice  in  the  art  of  converting 
"odds  and  ends"  into  appetizing  meals 
and  some  lessons  to  this  end  we  could 
well  learn  from  many  of  the  strangers 
within  our  gates. 

But  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
economy  and  the  abuse  of  it.  Experi- 
ments showing  how  little  is  needed  to 
support  life  are  scientifically  interesting. 
Some  of  them  have  been  cited  to  prove 
that  we  eat  more  than  we  really  need. 
What  we  really  need  is  ample  food  sup- 
port for  the  bodily  and  mental  processes 
and  a  store  of  reserve  energy  that  can  be 
called  forth  when  the  occasion  demands. 
The  best  protection  against  disease  is  an 
abounding  vitality,  and  nobody  can  have 
that  when  the  food  intake  is  reduced  to 
a  bare  minimum.  Asceticism  in  daily 
food  rations,  even  when  embellished  by 
a  scientific  name,  is  no  ideal  for  a  people 
like  ours. — Boston  Herald 

''PI-KI,"    LITERALLY    PAPER 
BREAD 

AMONG  the  Hopi  Indians  of  Califor- 
nia the  preparation  and  presentation 
of  a  griddle  cake  called  "pi-ki"  makes  the 
marriage  customs  of  the  tribe  very  inter- 
esting. In  it  the  girl  takes  the  initiative. 
From  the  store  of  hoarded  corn,  packed 
so  carefully  in  systematic  rows,  in  the 


little  store  rooms  of  the  Hopi,  she  selects 
the  choicest  ears  and,  taking  them  to  the 
mealing  stones,  she  kneels  before  the 
trough  and,  singing  as  she  works,  grinds 
the  corn  to  coarse  meal  on  the  first  stone, 
finer  on  the  second  and  to  fine  powder  on 
the  third.  Some  of  this  meal  is  colored 
yellow  with  saffron  flowers,  red  with 
cocks-comb  seeds,  black  with  charcoal, 
while  for  blue  and  white  she  selects  corn 
of  those  colors.  It  is  then  placed  in 
home-made  earthen  food  bowls  and 
heated  with  great  care  until  the  chemical 
change  from  starch  to  dextrin  takes  place. 
The  change  completed,  she  adds  water 
until  she  has  a  thin  mixture,  much  thin- 
ner than  pancake  batter. 

In  the  meantime  the  pi-ki  (pronounced 
pee-kee)  stone  is  heating  in  a  little  dark 
room.  This  "pi-ki"  stone  is  a  thin, 
smooth  slab  of  volcanic  rock,  something 
like  three  feet  by  two  in  size.  It  is 
supported  at  the  ends  by  smaU  stones. 
Under  the  stone  the  fire,  without  any 
sort  of  smoke  flue,  is  burning  briskly. 

The  Indian  maiden  now  places  herself 
on  her  knees  near  the  stone  with  a  bowl 
of  batter  at  her  side  and  a  tiny  earthen 
dish  of  oil  made  from  sun-flower  seeds 
within  easy  reach.  The  stone  must  now 
be  as  hot  as  griddles  to  give  the  desired 
"lovely-brown"  of  the  "buckwheats"  of 
tender  memories.  Now  upon  this  blis- 
tering, shining  surface,  after  greasing  it 
with  a  bit  of  cotton  saturated  in  sunflower 
oil,  with  her  naked  hand  she  spreads  the 
batter  evenly  and  rapidly.  As  our 
mothers  used  to  take  off  griddle-fulls  of 
dainty  "flap-jacks"  so  she  takes  off 
sheet  after  sheet  of  pi-ki  (paper-bread). 
Remember  she  has  no  knife  or  "lifter," 
but  does  this  with  the  unprotected  hand. 

When  enough  "pi-ki"  is  prepared  she 
piles  it  upon  a  ceremonial  basket  or  tray. 
Then  arraying  herself  in  her  best,  resplen- 
dent with  silver  and  mother-of-pearl,  she 
proceeds,  under  the  espionage  of  her 
mother,  to  the  house  of  her  lover.  Here 
the  offering  is  made  to  the  boy's  mother 
and  if  it  is  accepted,  all  is  well  and  they 
are  engaged.  Max  McD. 


HEARTS   OF   HALIBUT   WITH    SUBRICS   OF   POTATO 


Seasonable  and  Tested  Recipes 

By  Janet  M.  Hill 

IN    ALL    recipes  where   flour  is  used,  unless    otherwise  stated,  the  flour  is    measured    after   sifting 
once.     Where    flour   is    measured  by   cups,  the  cup  is  filled  with  a  spoon,  and  a  level  cupful  is 
meant.     A  tablespoonful  or  teaspoonful  of  any  designated  material  is  a  LEVEL  spoonful. 


Pimiento  Bisque 

COVER  six  canned  pimientoes  with 
boiling  water,  drain,  rinse  in  cold 
water,  then  drain  again.  Press 
the  pimientoes  through  a  sieve,  adding  a 
few  spoonfuls  of  boiling  water  if  neces- 
sary. Blanch  half  a  cup  of  rice,  then 
add  to  it  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a 
peeled  onion  cut  in  halves,  and  three  pints 
of  hot  chicken  broth  or  milk  and  let  cook 
in  a  double  boiler  until  the  rice  is  very 
soft,  then  remove  the  onion  and  press 
through  a  sieve.  To  the  rice  liquid  add 
the  pimiento  puree,  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  paprika  and  more  salt  if  needed  and 
heat  to  the  boiling  point.  Beat  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs;  add  half  to  a  full 
cup  of  cream  and  stir  into  the  soup. 
Stir,  without  boiling,  until  very  hot. 
Serve  at  once  with  croutons. 

Chicken  Soup 

Simmer  one  quart  of  chicken  broth, 
the   bones   of   the   chicken,    two   table- 


spoonfuls,  each,  of  onion  and  carrot,  a 
sprig  of  parsley,  a  stalk  of  celery,  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  sweet  herbs  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  one  hour.  Strain 
into  a  double  boiler;  add  two  cups  of 
milk,  and  when  scalded,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  tapioca;  stir  occasionally 
until  the  tapioca  is  transparent.  Beat 
the  3^olks  of  two  eggs,  add  half  a  cup  of 
cream,  and  stir  into  the  soup.  Beat 
the  whites  of  the  eggs  with  a  few  grains 
of  salt  until  light;  put,  by  spoonfuls, 
into  hot  water,  dip  the  water  over  the 
egg,  and  remove  with  a  skimmer  one 
portion  to  each  cup  of  soup. 

Chicken-and-Tomato  Bouillon 

Cut  half  an  onion  and  one-fourth  -  a 
carrot  in  very  thin  slices,  and  saute 
these  in  a  little  butter  or  dripping  until 
yellowed  and  softened.  Add  part  of 
a  bay  leaf,  a  sprig  of  parsley,  and  a  bit 
of  yellow  lemon  rind.  Let  simmer 
in  a  pint  of  water  half  an  hour.  Then 
add  to  one  quart  of  chicken  broth  with 
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all  the  liquid  that  can  be  drained  from 
a  can  of  tomatoes.  Mix  with  these  the 
crushedv' shells  of  several  eggs  and  the 
slightly  beaten  whites  of  two,  and  salt 
and  pepper  as  needed.  Stir  constantly 
over  the  fire  until  the  boiling-point  is 
reached.  Let  boil  five  minutes,  then 
keep  hot  without  boiling  about  ten 
minutes.  Skim  and  strain  through 
several  folds  of  cheese-cloth  laid  over 
a  wire  strainer.  Nothing  but  the  liquid 
from  the  can  of  tomatoes  is  used;  this 
is  secured  by  draining  them  in  a  sieve 
without  pressure. 

Cream  of  Corn,  St.  Germain 


1  onion,  sliced  fine 
3  branches  parsley 
3  tablespoonfuls  butter 
1  can  corn  (nearly) 
1  quart  white  stock  or 
water 


cup  butter 
cup  flour 
1  teaspoonful  salt 


1  teaspoonlul  salt 
J  teaspoonful  pepper 
3  CUDS  hot  milk 


cups  hot  milk 
cup  cream 


Com  Timbales 


t  cup  corn  puree. 
1  egg  and  3  yolks 
I  tablespoonful  salt 


J  tablespoonful  black 

pepper 
^  cup  thin  cream 


Cook  the   onion   and  parsley  in  the 
three    tablespoonfuls    of    butter    until 


until  boiling;  add  the  cream.  Serve  a 
corn  timbale  in  each  plate  of  soup.  To 
make  the  timbales,  beat  the  eggs,  add 
the  puree,  seasonings  and  cream.  Mix 
and  let  cook  in  buttered  molds. 

Flounder,  Sur  le  Plat 

Cut  off  the  head  and  the  fins  from  the 
entire  edge  (all  the  way  round)  of  a 
flounder,  loosen  the  skin  around  the 
head  and  pull  it  from  both  sides  of  the 
fish.  With  a  sharp  pointed  knife  loosen 
the  flesh  from  both  sides  of  the  bone 
throughout  the  whole  fish  but  leave  it 
in  place  and  adhering  to  the  bones  at  the 
head  and  tail.  Beat  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter  to  a  cream;  beat  into  it  a 
teaspoonful  of  beef  extract,  a  teaspoonful 
or  more  of  scraped  onion  pulp,  a  tea- 
spoonful of  fine-chopped  parsley,  the 
juice  of  half  a  lemon  (a  drop  at  a  time) 
and  half  a  teaspoonful,  each,  of  salt 
and  paprika.  Lift  the  bone  of  the 
fish  and  spread  the  flesh  with  half  of 
the  mixture,  turn  the  fish  and  spread 
the  rest  of  the  mixture  on  the  fish  on 
the  other  side    of   the  bone.     Set   into 


CHICKEN   SOUP.     (Page  449) 


yellowed  and  softened.  Press  enough 
of  the  corn  through  a  sieve  to  get  half 
a  cup  of  puree  for  the  timbales.  To 
the  onion  and  parsley  add  the  rest  of 
the  can  of  corn  and  the  broth  or  water 
and  let  simmer  15  minutes,  then  press 
through  a  sieve. 

Melt  the  butter;  in  it  cook  the  flour, 
salt  and  pepper;  add  the  milk  and  stir 


a  buttered  baking  dish,  suitable  for 
the  table;  turn  in  half  a  cup  of  hot 
broth  or  milk.  Melt  two  tablespoonsful 
of  butter;  add  half  a  cup  of  soft  bread 
crumbs  and  spread  over  the  top  of  the 
fish.  Let  cook  in  the  oven  about  half  an 
hour.  Set  the  dish  on  a  platter,  holding 
a  folded  napkin,  and  serve  at  once  with 
potatoes,  Parisienne  or  French  fried. 
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A  FLOUNDER  FRESH  FROM  THE  SALT  WATER 


Hearts  of  Halibut  with  Tomato 
Sauce 

To  serve  six  people,  purchase  two 
pounds  and  a  quarter  of  the  tail  end  of  a 
halibut.  Discard  the  tail  and  the  fins; 
loosen  the  skin  at  the  top  on  one  side 
and  push  and  pull  it  from  the  flesh, 
then  remove  the  skin  from  the  other 
side.  With  a  sharp  pointed  knife,  lift 
the  flesh  from  one  side  of  the  bone  and 
then  from  the  other  side.  Cut  each  of 
these  filets  into  three  lengthwise  pieces; 
flatten  them  somewhat,  fold  and  trim 
at  the  bottom  and  slit  a  little  at  the 
top  (where  doubled)  and  press  each 
into  a  heart-shape.  Set  them  in  a 
buttered  dish;  add  two  or  three  parsle}^ 
branches,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
half  a  cup  of  hot  Campbell's  soup  or 
tomato  puree  and  cover  with  a  buttered 
paper.  Let  bake  about  thirty-five 
minutes  in  a  moderate  oven.  Remove 
to  a  serving  dish.  Melt  three  table- 
spoonfuls    of   butter;    in   it    cook   three 


tablespoonfuls  of  flour  and  one-fourth  a 
teaspoonful,  each,  of  salt  and  paprika, 
then  add  the  liquid  in  the  baking  dish 
with  tomato  as  needed  to  make  a  sauce 
of  good  consistency.  Serve  the  sauce 
in  a  boat.  Set  the  fish,  one  piece  over- 
lapping another,  in  the  center  of  a  hot 
dish  with  potato  subrics  at  each  side. 

Subrics  of  Potato 

Pare  four  or  five  potatoes,  let  boil  in 
salted  water  until  done,  drain  and  press 
through  a  rider.  Add  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter,  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs 
and  half  a  cup  or  more  of  grated  cheese. 
Beat  thoroughly  with  a  slitted  wooden 
spoon.  Butter  a  tablespoon  and  in  it 
shape  the  mixture  into  smooth  ovals. 
Do  not  make  too  firm ;  keep  the  mixture 
light.  Drop  into  a  frying  pan  in  which 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  fat  or  oil  has 
been  heated;  when  browned  on  one 
side  turn  to  brown  the  other  side.  Drain 
On  soft  paper  in  the  oven. 


FLOUNDER,   SUR  LE   PLAT  (SERVED   IN  COOKING   DISH) 
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Oysters  in  Ramekins  Au  Gratin 

Scald  thirty-six  oysters  over  a  quick 
fire  and  skim  from  the  Hquid.  Melt 
two  tablespoonfuls  butter;  in  it  cook 
two  tablespoonfuls  flour,  scant  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one-fourth  a 
teaspoonful  of  paprika;  add  half  a  cup 
of  oyster  liquor  and  half  a  cup  of  cream 
and  stir  until  boiling,  then  beat  in  one- 
fourth  a  cup  of  grated  Parmesan  or 
other  cheese,  the  beaten  yolk  of  an  egg 
and  the  oysters.  Divide  the  mixture 
in  four  or  five  ramekins  and  cover  with 
half  a  cup  of  cracker  crumbs  mixed  with 
two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  melted 
butter.  Set  into  a  hot  oven  to  brown 
the  crumbs.  Garnish  with  celery  tips 
or  parsley  and  serve  at  once. 


then  sprinkle  with  soft,  sifted  bread 
crumbs  to  coat  the  articles  lightly.  Set 
on  a  well-oiled  broiler  and  let  cook  about 
five  minutes  on  each  side.  Slip  the 
cooked  lamb  and  bacon  from  the 
skewers  to  a  hot  dish  and  serve  at  once. 
With  a  gas  range  use  long  skewers;  let 
the  ends  rest  on  the  edges  of  a  baking 
pan,  and  cook  in  a  hot  oven. 

Brochette  of  Lamb's  Kidneys 

Pull  the  skin  from  very  fresh  lamb's 
kidneys,  and  cut  them  crosswise  in  slices 
one-fourth  an  inch  thick;  prepare  as 
many  very  thin  square  pieces  of  bacon 
as  of  kidney.  Roll  and  turn  in  olive  oil 
seasoned  with  pepper  and  a  few  grains  of 
salt,  then  in  soft  sifted  bread  crumbs, 
press  a     piece  of  bacon  and  a  piece  of 


(AMERS   IX   RVMKKIX; 


AU   GRATIN 


Brochette  of  Mutton,  Deviled 

Cut  slices  one-fourth  an  inch  thick 
from  a  cold  roast  leg  of  lamb  and  trim 
them  into  squares  an  inch  wide ;  prepare 
as  many  squares  of  bacon  as  of  lamb, 
but  let  the  bacon  be  exceedingly  thin. 
Run  pieces  of  lamb  and  bacon,  alter- 
nately, on  buttered  skewers  until  the 
skewers  are  filled  loosely.  For  each 
skewerful,  melt  on  a  plate  a  tablespoonful 
of  butter;  add  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful, 
each,  of  ground  mustard,  paprika  and 
salt,  a  teaspoonful  of  vinegar  and 
Worcestershire  sauce  and  the  beaten 
yolk  of  an  egg.  Lay  the  prepared 
skewer  in  the  mixture,  and  roll  it  over 
and  over  until  the  mixture  is  taken  up, 


kidney,  alternately,  on  well-oiled  skewers 
to  fill  them  loosely.  Broil  over  a  brisk 
fire  or  cook  in  a  hot  oven  four  minutes 
on  a  side.  Have  ready  some  carefully 
broiled  lamb  chops,  on  a  hot  dish; 
spread  the  cooked  kidneys  and  bacon 
over  them,  add  a  little  creamed  butter 
and  a  few  parsley  branches  and  serve  at 
once. 

Brochette  of  Oysters 

To  serve  six,  have  three  dozen  fresh 
oysters  and  three  dozen  pieces  of  very 
thin  bacon  an  inch  square.  Wash  and 
dry  the  oysters,  roll  them  in  olive  oil  or 
melted  butter  mixed  with  a  few  grains 
of  paprika,  then  roll  them  in  soft,  sifted 
bread   crumbs.     Broil   about   five   min- 
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utes  on  each  side  or  let  the  ends  of  the 
skewers  rest  on  the  edges  of  a  baking 
pan,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven.  Push  from 
the  skewers  to  six  squares  of  hot  toast. 
Spread  maitre  d'  hotel  butter  over  the 
oysters  and  serve  at  once. 

Maitre  d'Hotel  Butter 

Beat  three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter 
to  a  cream,  beat  in  a  teaspoonful  of  fine- 
chopped  parsley,  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon 
juice  and  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful,  each, 
of  salt  and  pepper.  Slices  of  carefully 
broiled  choice  ham  may  be  used  in  place 
of  toast  with  almost  any  article  served 
brochette  style. 

Brochette  of  Mushrooms 
and  Bacon 

Peel  fresh  mushroom  caps  and  discard 
the  stems  (use  the  peeling  and  stem  for 
some  other  dish).  Break  the  prepared 
caps,  if  large,  in  two  or  three  pieces,  each ; 
roll  them  in  melted  butter  and  press  them 
on  skewers,  alternately,  with  very  thin 
pieces  of  bacon  an  inch  square.  Broil 
about  four  minutes  on  each  side  or  cook 


in  a  hot  oven.  Push  from  the  skewers 
to  slices  of  hot  toast,  spread  over  the 
whole  maitre  d 'hotel  butter  and  serve  at 
once. 

Lamb  Chops,  with  Bacon  and 
Mushrooms 

Have  as  many  thin  slices  of  choice 
bacon  as  of  fresh  mushrooms  and  chops. 
Trim  superfluous  fat  from  the  chops 
and  wipe  them  with  care  to  remove  bits 
of  bone.  Turn  the  chops  over  and  over 
in  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of  olive  oil, 
then  broil  about  eight  minutes,  turning 
often  to  cook  evenly  on  both  sides. 
Roll  the  slices  of  bacon  and  run  a 
wooden  toothpick  through  each  slice 
to  hold  it  in  shape.  Fry  in  deep  fat 
until  cooked  through  and  yellow^ed. 
Drain  on  soft  paper  and  remove  the 
skewers.  Peel  the  mushroom  caps, 
turn  them  in  the  oil  and  broil  three  or 
four  minutes  on  each  side.  Set  the 
chops  on  a  hot  dish,  with  a  mushroom 
cap  and  a  roll  of  bacon  above;  sprinkle 
on  a  little  maitre  d 'hotel  butter  and 
serve  at  once. 


BROCHETTE   OF    MUSHROOMS  AND    BACON 
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MACARONI,   QUEEN  STYLE 


Macaroni,  Queen  Style 


Finger  Rolls 


Cook  three-fourths  a  cup  of  maca- 
roni, broken  in  inch  lengths,  in  rapidly- 
boiling,  salted  water  until  tender;  drain 
and  rinse  in  cold  water.  Scald  one  cup 
and  a  fourth  of  cream ;  stir  in  one  cup  of 
grated  cheese  (4  ounces),  continuing  the 
stirring  until  the  cheese  is  melted  and  the 
whole  is  smooth;  add  one-fourth  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  tablespoonful  of 
butter  and  the  macaroni.  Lift  the 
macaroni,  repeatedly,  with  two  forks  or 
until  the  sauce  is  evenly  mixed  through 
it.  Set  it  into  the  oven  in  a  shallow 
baking  dish.  Have  ready  three-fourths 
a  cup  of  bread,  cut  in  cubes  a  little  less 
than  half  an  inch  in  diameter;  turn 
these  into  a  little  butter  or  oil  made  hot 
in  a  frying  pan,  shake  and  turn  until 
browned  delicately  on  all  sides,  drain  on 
soft  paper  and  sprinkle  over  the  maca- 
roni. This  quantity  will  serve  five  or  six 
people  as  an  entree,  or  three  or  four 
people  if  used  as  the  main  dish  at 
luncheon  or  supper. 


To  one  cup  of  scalded  milk  add  one- 
fourth  a  cup  of  shortening,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  and  a  level  tablespoonful 
of  sugar ;  stir  till  the  shortening  is  melted 
and  the  liquid  is  lukewarm,  then  stir  in  a 
cake  of  compressed  yeast,  mixed  with 
one-fourth  a  cup  of  lukewarm  water, 
and  as  much  bread  flour  as  can  be  con- 
veniently mixed  in  with  a  spoon.  The 
dough  should  not  be  mixed  stiff  enough 
to  knead.  Mix,  cut  and  turn  the  dough 
over  and  over  with  a  spoon  or  knife; 
cover  and  set  aside  to  become  light. 
When  the  dough  has  doubled  in  bulk, 
with  buttered  fingers  pull  off  bits  of  the 
dough  and  work  into  smooth  balls. 
Set  the  balls  on  a  floured  boaid,  cover 
and  let  stand  until  very  light;  roll  the 
balls,  one  by  one,  under  the  fingeis  to 
lengthen  them  to  fit  finger-pans.  When 
again  very  light  bake  about  twenty 
minutes.  Brush  over  with  the  white  of 
an  egg,  slightly  beaten,  and  return  to  the 
oven  a  moment  to  set  the  glaze.     For  a 
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LITTLE  BREAD   PUDDINGS  WITH  FRUIT   JELLY 


tougher  roll  use  water  in  the  place  of 
milk,  and  only  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
shortening. 

Flank  Ends  of  Chops  en  Casserole 

Remove  superfluous  fat  from  the 
flank  ends  of  six  or  eight  chops.  Roll 
them  in  flour  and  saute  in  a  few  spoonfuls 
of  hot  bacon  fat,  then  set  them  in  a 
casserole,  cover  with  broth  or  water  and 
let  cook,  covered,  in  the  oven  or  on  top 
of  the  stove,  at  a  very  gentle  simmer,  an 
hour  or  more.  Add  half  a  dozen  tiny 
onions,  neatly  peeled,  a  carrot  scraped 
and  cut  in  slices,  two  potatoes  pared  and 
cut  in  six  or  eight  pieces,  each,  two  or 
three  stalks  of  celery  cut  in  pieces  an 
inch  long,  a  teaspoonf ul  of  salt,  and  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  paprika,  again  cover  and 
let  cook  another  hour,  or  until  all  are 
tender.  Three  or  four  fresh  mushrooms 
will  add  flavor  to  the  dish.  If  these  are 
not  at  hand,  dried  mushrooms  or  peelings, 
soaked  in  cold  water,  chopped  and  added 
with  the  water,  will  be  an  improvement 


to  the  dish, 
supper. 


Serve  hot  at  luncheon  or 


Little  Bread  Puddings 

Butter  individual  molds;  dredge  the 
butter  with  granulated  sugar  and  set  a 
large  plump  raisin  or  half  a  dozen  dried 
currants  in  the  bottom  of  each  mold. 
Remove  the  crust  from  stale  bread  and 
press  the  crumb  through  a  fine  sieve. 
Use  one  cup  and  a  half  of  such  crumbs 
measured  lightly.  Beat  one  ^gg  and 
one  yolk;  add  half  a  cup  of  sugar,  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one-third  a  cup  of 
cocoanut  and  mix  thoroughly,  then  add 
two  cups  of  milk ;  let  stand  ten  minutes, 
then  turn  into  the  prepared  molds  (six 
or  seven  will  be  needed).  Set  the  molds 
in  a  pan  in  several  folds  of  paper  and 
pour  in  boiling  water  to  half  the  height 
of  the  molds.  Let  bake  until  firm  in 
the  center  (about  half  an  hour)  without 
boiling  the  water.  Turn  from_  the 
molds.  Serve  hot  with  any  pudding 
sauce. 


FINGER  ROLLS.      PANS  FOR  BAKING 
Pan  with  open  ends  gives  just  as  good  shapes  as  one  with  closed  ends 
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ADD  ALL  THE  ACID  TO  THE  YOLKS  BEFORE  ADDING  ANY  OIL 


variety  of  white  fish; 
over  these  scrape  a  Httle 
onion  juice,  add  a  Httle 
lemon  juice,  salt  and 
paprika.  Let  stand  a 
short  time,  then  roll  in 
flour,  then  in  beaten  egg 
diluted  with  milk  or 
water,  and  then  in  soft 
sifted  bread  crumbs. 
Fry  in  deep  fat  about 
five  minutes  or  until  an 
amber  color;  drain  on 
soft  paper.  Serve  piled 
on  a  hot  napkin  with  a 
sasuceboat  of  mayonnaise 
moreno. 


Mayonnaise  Dressing 


2  egg-yolks 
I  teaspoonful  salt 
I  teaspoonful  pepper 
J  teaspoonful  mus- 
tard 


4  tablespoonfuls  vine- 
gar or  lemon  juice 

2  cups  olive  oil 

4  tablespoonfuls  boil- 
ing water 


Beat  the  yolks,  add  the  seasonings  and 
beat  again;  then  beat  in  the  vinegar  or 
lemon  juice  (use  an  egg  beater) ;  add  one 
teaspoonful  of  the  oil  and  continue  beat- 
ing ;  add  oil,  a  teaspoonful  at  a  time,  four 
or  five  times,  beating  vigorously  mean- 
while, then  add  the  oil  by  the  table- 
spoonful  until  all  has  been  used.  Finish 
with  the  boiling  water,  beating  it  in  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  oil. 

Mayonnaise  Moreno 

To  a  cup  of  mayon- 
naise, add  when  ready  to 
use  one-fourth  a  cup  of 
pimiento  puree.  To 
secure  the  puree,  pour 
boiling  water  over  canned 
pimientos,  drain,  rinse  in 
cold  water  and  dry  on  a 
cloth,  then  chop  fine  and 
press  through  a  sieve 
with  a  wooden  pestle. 

Fried  Filets  of  Fish 

Remove  filets  or  strips 
of  clear  fish   from    any 


Louis  Salad 

Cut  canned  or  fresh  pineapple  in 
strips  about  an  inch  long  and  one-fourth 
an  inch  thick ;  cut  two  apples  in  the  same 
manner  and  squeeze  over  them  the 
juice  of  half  a  lemon  to  keep  them  from 
discoloring.  Cut  heart-stalks  of  celery 
in  the  same  fashion  and  have  about  the 
same  quantity  of  each  ingredient.  Mix 
with  enough  mayonnaise  to  hold  the 
ingredients  together.  Serve  in  heart- 
leaves  of  lettuce. 

Tomato  Rabbit 

Grate  or  chop  very  fine  four  ounces  of 


READY   TU  ADD  THE  OIL 
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dairy  cheese.  Cream  one  tablespoonful 
of  butter;  work  into  it  one  teaspoonful 
of  made  mustard,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
thick  cream,  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of 
cayenne  pepper  and  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  paprika.  Chop  fine  one  sweet 
pepper,  and  one  mild  onion,  add  three 
tomatoes  (fresh  or  canned),  cut  in  small 
pieces,  and  let  cook  over  a  hot  fire, 
stirring  often,  twenty  minutes.  Strain 
or  not  as  desired.  When  the  last 
mixture  is  ready,  put  the  cheese  and  the 
butter  mixture  into  a  blazer  over  hot 
water  and  stir  constantly, until  the  cheese 
is  melted;  add  the  tomato  mixture  and 
stir  and  cook  until  smooth  and  evenly 
blended.  Serve  on  bread  toasted  on 
ione  side  or  on  crackers. 

Chicken  Smothered  in  Oysters 

Split  a  young  roasting  chicken  down 
[the  back,  clean  thoroughly,  wash  ftnd 
-wipe  dry.  Lay  it,  skin  side  up,  in  a 
^baking  pan ;  spread  with  softened  butter, 
dredge  with  a  little  salt  and  pepper  and 
turn  one  cup  of  boiling  water  or  broth 
into  the  dish;  cover  close  and  let  cook 
in  the  oven  about  one  hour  or  until 
nearly  cooked.  When  about  tender 
pour  over  a  cup  of  cream  and  a  pint  of 
solid  oysters  that  have  been  carefully 
washed  and  freed  of  any  bits  of  shell  that 
may  be  present;  cover  again  and  let 
cook  about  fifteen  minutes.  Remove 
the  chicken  to  a  hot  dish;  pour  over  it 
the  sauce  and  oysters,  surround  with 
croutons  of  fried  or  toasted  bread,  and 
serve  at  once. 

Potatoes,  Home  Style 

Cut  cold,  boiled  potatoes  in  thin  slices 
or  in  small  squares.  Put  over  the  fire 
in  a  broad  agate  saucepan  with  boiling 
water  almost  to  cover;  cover  the  dish 
and  let  cook  rapidly  for  some  minutes; 
uncover  and  let  the  water  evaporate 
somewhat;  add  for  a  pint  of  potatoes 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  three  or 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  in  small 
pieces,  mix  thoroughly  and  serve  while 
rather  moist.    Broth  may  be  used  instead 


of  water.  Half  a  tablespoonful  of 
Worcestershire  sauce  may  be  added  with 
the  butter. 

Potatoes,  Hongroise  Style 

Melt  one-third  a  cup  of  butter;  in 
this  cook  a  large  onion,  peeled  and 
chopped,  until  softened  and  yellowed 
but  not  browned  in  the  least;  add  one- 
fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  paprika,  a  cup 
of  cooked  tomatoes,  cut  in  small  pieces, 
three  cups  of  cold  potatoes,  cut  in  thick 
sHces,  and  broth  just  to  cover  the 
potatoes;  mix  thoroughly  and  let  cook 
until  the  moisture  is  well  evaporated. 
Turn  into  a  serving  dish  and  sprinkle 
with  fine-chopped  parsley. 

Baked  Indian  Pudding  with  Sweet 
Apples 

Mix  four  tablespoonfuls  of  Indian 
meal  with  a  cup  of  cold  water  and  stir 
into  two  cups  of  milk  scalded  over  hot 
water;  continue  to  stir  until  the  mixture 
thickens,  then  add  one  cup  of  molasses, 
two  eggs  beaten  light,  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  ginger  and 
a  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon.  In  a  but- 
tered pudding  dish  lay  four  sweet  apples, 
pared,  cut  in  quarters  and  cored;  over 
these  pour  the  hot  mixture  and  let 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  half  an  hour, 
then  pour  on  half  a  cup  of  cold  milk  and 
bake  without  stirring  two  hours.  Serve 
with  cream  or  hard  sauce. 

Orange  Mint  Jelly 

Soften  one  tablespoonful  of  granu- 
lated gelatine  in  one-fourth  a  cup  of 
cold  water.  Boil  one  cup  of  granulated 
sugar  and  one-fourth  a  cup  of  lemon 
juice,  and  three-fourths  a  cup  of  orange 
juice  with  grated  rind  of  one  orange  five 
minutes;  add  the  softened  gelatine  and 
stir  until  the  gelatine  is  dissolved;  add 
one-fourth  a  teaspoonful,  each,  of  salt 
and  paprika,  three-fourths  a  cup  of 
fine-chopped  mint  leaves  and  green 
vegetable  color  to  tint  as  desired. 
When  the  mixture  begins  to  thicken  stir 
and  turn  into  individual  molds. 


Balanced  Menus  for  Week  in  January 


Breakfast 
Barley  Crystals,  Stewed  Prunes,  Thin  Cream 

Salt  Codfish  Balls,  Bacon 

Homemade  India  Relish      Cornmeal  Mufiins 

Coffee  Cocoa 

Dinner 

Roast  Spareribs  of  Pork,  Apple  Rings 

Mashed  Potatoes  Squash 

Cabbage  Salad 

Raspberry  Jell-0 

Chocolate  Marshmallow  Cream  Roll 

Supper 

Creamed  Oysters  on  Toast 

Ripe  Olives 

Pulled  Bread  (reheated) 

Canned  Fruit 

Honey  Cookies  Tea 


Breakfast 

Oatmeal  Hot  Dates,  Thin  Cream 

B'roiled  Honeycomb  Tripe 

Fried  Potatoes  Spider  Corn  Cake 

Coffee  Cocoa 

Dinner 

Broiled  Lamb  Chops,  Bacon  and  Mushrooms 

Potatoes  Cooked  with  Cheese  en  Casserole 

Hot  House  Lettuce,   French  Dressing  with 

Chili  Sauce 

Canned  Apricot  Shortcake 

Half  Cups  Coffee 

Supper 

Succotash 

Ryemeal  Biscuits  Apple  Sauce 

Jelly  Roll 

Tea 


Breakfast 

Cream  of  Wheat,  Thin  Cream 
Sausage,  Fried  Bananas 
Potatoes  Hashed  in  Milk 
Bran  Muffins 
Coffee  Cocoa 

Dinner 

Split-Pea  Soup,  Croutons 

Cold  Roast  Pork 

Mashed  Potatoes 

Mashed  Turnips  Celery 

Dates  Stuffed  with  Marshmallows 

Supper 

Macaroni,  Queen  Style 

Quick  Yeast  Rolls 

Orange  Marmalade 

Tea 


Breakfast 

Cresco  Grits,  Thin  Cream 

Boiled  Ham  Sliced  Thin 

Creamed  Potatoes 

Toast  Yeast  Crullers 

Coffee  Cocoa 

Dinner 

Flank  of  Chops  en  Casserole 

Cabbage  au  Gratin 

Mince  Pie  Young  America  Cheese 

Toasted  Crackers 

Half  Cups  Coffee 

Supper 

Ham-and-Egg  Salad 
Oatmeal      Bread  and  Butter 
Stewed  Figs,  Whipped  Cream 
Tea 


Breakfast 

Grapefruit 

Lamb's  Kidneys  and  Bacon  en  Brochette 

Hashed  Brown  Potatoes 

Buttered  Toast 

Coffee  Cocoa 

Dinner 

Hearts  of  Halibut,  Tomato  Sauce 
Soubrics  of  Potato 
Boiled  Cabbage 
Mince  Pie  Cream  Cheese 

Supper 

Oyster  Stew,  Oysterettes 

Ripe  Olives 

Whole  Wheat  Baking  Powder  Biscuit 

Baked  Apples 


Breakfast 

Cream  of  Wheat,  Thin  Cream 

Creamed  Finnan  Haddie 

Small  Baked  Potatoes  Waffles 

Coffee  Cocoa 

Dinner 

Flounder,  Sur  le  Plat 
French  Fried  Potatoes  Buttered  Onions 

Hot  House  Lettuce,  French  Dressing  or 

Home-Made  Pickles        Lemon  Meringue  Pie 

Half  Cups  Coffee 

Supper 

Rye  Bread 

Lady  Finger  Rolls  (reheated) 

Boneless  Herring 

Canned  Fruit         Tea  Graham  Crackers 


Breakfast 

Ready-to-Eat  Cereal  Thin  Cream 

Baked  Apples 

Broiled  Pork  Tenderloin 

Potatoes  Hashed  in  Broth 

Coffee        Cream  Toast         Cocoa 


Dinner 

Hamburg  Steak,  Oven  Broiled 

Bacon 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Baked 

Celery 

Coffee  Jelly,  Cream 
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Supper 

Cream  of  Celery  Soup 

Uneeda  Biscuit,  Browned 

Cranberry  Tarts 

Tea 


Menus  for  Mid- Winter  Luncheons 


I 

Bisque  of  Pimientoes,  Croutons 

Ripe  Olives  Celery 

Hearts  of  Halibut,  Tomato  Sauce 

Subrics  of  Potato 

Hot-House  Cucumb'ers,  French  Dressing 

Finger  Rolls 

Cup  St.  Jacques 

Little  Cakes 

Coffee 


n 

Chicken  Soup,  with  Meringue 

Salted  Almonds  Radishes 

Brochette  of  Oysters  and  Bacon  on  Toast 

Chicken  Timbales,  Bechamel  Sauce 

Finger  Rolls 

French  Endive  in  Green  Pepper  Rings 

Orange  Sherbet 

Half  Cups  Coffee 


HI 

Oranges 

Sardines  on  Toast,  Brown  Sauce 

Lamb  Chops  with  Bacon  and  Mushrooms 

French  Fried  Potatoes 

Little  Bread  Puddings,  Sabayon  Sauce 

Cheese  Balls 


IV 


V 


Halves  of  Grapefruit 

Flounder,  Sur  le  Plat 

French  Fried  Potatoes 

Ham-and-Egg  Salad 

Finger  Rolls 

Vanilla  Ice  Cream,  Caramel  Sauce 

Nut  Cake 

Half  Cups  of  Coffee 


Sliced  Canned  Pineapple 

Oysters  in  Ramekins  au  Gratin 

Cold  Boiled  Ham,  Sliced  Thin 

Creamed  Potatoes 

Finger  Rolls 

Oatmeal  Bread 

Lettuce -and-Endive  Salad 

Custard  Souffle,  Sabayon  Sauce 

Half  Cups  of  Coffee 


VI 


Salpicon  of  White  Grapes,  Oranges  and  Grapefruit 
Fried  Filets  of  Fish,  Mayonnaise  Moreno 
Finger  Rolls 
Chicken  or  Sweetbread  and  Fresh  Mushroom  Patties 
Lettuce  and  Macedoine  of  Vegetables  in  Tomato  Jelly,  French  Dressing 
Individual  Lemon  Pies,  with  Meringue 
Cream  Cheese 
Toasted  Crackers 
Half  Cups  of  Coffee 


VII 

Cream  of  Corn  Soup,  St.  Germain 

Breaded  Lamb  Chops,  Fried,  Tomato  Sauce 

Potatoes  with  Cheese 

Finger  Rolls 

Louis  Salad 

Toasted  Cracker 

Half  Cups  of  Coffee 


VIII 

Chicken-and-Tomato  Bouillon 

Celery,  Radishes,  Olives 

Oysters  and  Bacon  en  Brochette 

Minions  of  Beef  Tenderloin,  Mushroom  Sauce 

Grilled  Sweet  Potatoes 

Oatmeal  Bread 

Stewed  Figs,  Whipped  Cream 

Half  Cups  of  Coffee 
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Economy  in  Food 

By  Janet  M.  Hill 

More  fuel  is  frequently  consumed  in  a  kitchen  range  to  boil  a  tea-kettle  than  with 
proper  management  would  be  sufficient  to  cook  a  dinner  for  fifty  men.  —  Count  Rumford. 

Observe  that  the  claw  of  a  chicken  or  the  bone  of  a  fish  is  not  allowed  to  be  lost;  this  is 
the  management  observed  for  the  king's  table,  and  the  care  with  which  it  is  conducted  is 
astonishing.  ,  .  .  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  heads  of  families  in  all  situations  of  life 
would  adopt  the  resolution  of  looking  into  these  details  of  expenditure  which  even  a  Buonaparte 
did  not  think  beneath  his  attention  and  care. —  Beauvilliers,  1824. 


AT  the  present  time,  perhaps  as 
never  before,  each  individual 
housekeeper  needs  to  keep  in 
mind  the  saying  of  Count  Rumford, 
which  in  brief  is  this :  In  providing  food 
for  a  family,  more  depends  on  the  skill 
of  the  cook  than  upon  the  sums  expended 
in  the  markets.  It  avails  nothing  to  pay 
money  for  choice  and  expensive  cuts  of 
meat,  if  the  preparation  of  these  for  the 
table  is  to  be  turned  over  to  careless  and 
indifferent  hands.  A  little  too  much 
fire  and  a  tender  juicy  tidbit  is  made 
dry  and  tasteless ;  chops  costing  eighteen 
cents,  each,  are  charred  and  blackened, 
their  nutriment  wasted ;  bacon  at  thirty- 
six  cents  per  pound  is  rendered  so  dark 
in  color  that  neither  the  fat  in  the  pan 
nor  what  should  be  a  crisp  agreeable 
morsel  can  be  eaten  without  engendering 
dyspepsia ;  overcooked  fish  is  dry,  tough 
and  tasteless,  and  ham,  cooked  too 
hard  or  removed  from  the  fire  before 
the  right  degree  of  tenderness  is  secured, 
is  a  disappointment  that  can  not  be 
forgotten  until  the  last  vestige  of  the 
dish  has  disappeared.  Bread  and  other 
mixtures  of  flour,  removed  from  the  oven 
too  soon,  can  never  be  made  wholesome 
no  matter  how  they  are  treated.  Learn 
to  temper  the  heat  to  the  end  in  view 
and  acquaint  yourself  with  the  points 


which  indicate  that  cooking  has  been 
carried  far  enough. 

Variety  in  Supplies 

One  of  the  first  ways  in  which  the 
thoughtless  provider  of  food  for  a  family 
seizes  upon  to  economize  is  in  limiting 
the  variety  of  her  supplies.  No  greater 
mistake  can  be  made;  health  demands 
a  varied  diet.  Food  must  be  selected  to 
secure  nutrition,  energy,  stimulation 
and  indigestible  waste  products.  From 
day  to  day  change  the  foods  that  secure 
these  ends.  If  necessary,  make  lists  of 
foods  under  each  of  the  above  headings 
and  then  buy  so  as  to  secure  variety  day 
by  day  and  week  by  week.  Also  the 
style  of  cooking  may  be  changed  to 
advantage;  many  savory  dishes  of  a 
bland  character  (as  stews  and  chowders) 
can  not  be  eaten  with  pleasure,  day  in 
and  day  out,  but  interspersed  with 
roast  or  broiled  foods  in  which  high 
flavor  is  developed,  they  go  to  make  up 
the  week's  symphony  in  foods. 

As  a  rule  food  is  best  when  fresh 
cooked  and  * 'left-over "  materials  should 
be  avoided;  but  whatever  is  left  over 
should  be  covered,  when  cold,  and  kept 
in  a  good  condition  until  used.  The 
flank  ends  of  chops  and  T-bone  steaks- 
should  not  be  cooked  with  the  more 
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tender  portions  of  these  cuts.  Carefully 
treated  they  will  make  a  good  stew  for 
luncheon,  when  the  family  is  often  less 
in  numbers  than  at  the  other  meals; 
chopped  fine  they  ma^^  be  added  to  a 
bean  stew  or  to  a  dish  of  macaroni; 
though  for  macaroni  it  were  well  to 
simmer  the  meat  first  until  tender. 
In  this  way,  by  extending  the  nieat 
flavor  to  vegetable  dishes,  stimulating 
properties  are  added  to  them.  Macaroni, 
noodles,  beans  of  various  kinds,  onions, 
cauliflower,  cabbage  and  spinach  are 
most  excellent  vehicles  for  carrying 
meat  flavors.  Cheese,  also,  may  be 
combined  with  vegetables,  cornmeal 
and  other  cereals  to  secure  stimulation - 
and  added  nutriment.  For  nutrition 
and  stimulation  without  undue  expen- 
diture of  money  are  the  ends  to  be  sought 
on  the  part  of  most  housekeepers. 

Even  at  ten  cents  per  quart  milk 
should  be  used  more  freely  as  a  source 
of  nutrition.  At  this  season  of  the 
year  a  baked  Indian  pudding  as  often 
as  once  a  week  should  be  provided; 
the  basis  of  this  is  milk  and  cornmeal, 
both  are  nutritious,  and  cooked  in  a 
slow  oven  with  the  requisite  quantity  of 
molasses,  even  without  eggs  it  will  be 
found  m^ost  palatable.  With  milk  at 
hand  cream  soups  are  possible;  these 
often  may  be  helped  out  with  broth 
made  from  left-over  bits  of  meat,  etc. 
Ice  cream,  especially  when  ice'  or  snow 
may  be  had  free  of  expense,  can  not 
be  called  an  expensive  article  of  food, 
when  the  high  nutritive  value  of  the 
ingredients  is  considered.  Good,  home- 
made ice-cream  will  balance  a  good 
many  deficiencies  in  the  main  part  of  the 
meal. 

Fish 

Fish,  though  less  stimulating  than 
meat,  is  worth  much  more  consideration 
than  it  is  wont  to  receive.  Combined 
with  milk  in  chowder  a  wonderfully 
nutritious  and  stimulating  dish  is 
secured.  Yet  how  few  w^omen  know  how 
to  make  a  good  chowder.     For  supper 


on  a  cold  night,  what  is  more  appetizing 
than  a  savory,  carefully-made  chowder  ? 
That  the  use  of  chowders  of  various 
kinds  is  not  more  universal  is  not  easy 
to  understand.  Clam  and  fresh-fish 
chowders  have  been  common  in  New 
England  since  colonial  times,  when  the 
colonists  learned  the  art  from  the 
fisher-folk  of  Brittany,  settling  at  New- 
foundland and  further  south.  Lake 
fish  are  well  adapted  to  this  purpose, 
but  the  Middle  West  has  not  as  yet 
adopted  the  chowder.  Indeed  the  Middle 
West  uses,  we  think,  but  little  salt-water 
fish  and  its  food  supply  suffers  materially 
thereby.  Even  in  the  East,  where  fish 
has  always  been  a  staple,  but  few 
varieties  are  eaten  by  the  masses. 
Flounder  is  scarcely  known  though  the 
flesh  is  more  delicate  than  halibut,  w^hich 
it  resembles  in  shape  and  appearance, 
but  not  in  size.  Flounder  sells  for 
about  ten  cents  a  pound,  half  as  much  as 
halibut.  It  may  be  cooked  in  any  of 
the  ways  in  which  halibut  is  prepared, 
i.  e.,  cooked  with  broth,  tomatoes,  milk, 
salt  pork,  saute,  or  egged-and-crumbed 
and  fried  in  deep  fat.  Croquettes,  cut- 
lets, souffles,  salad  and  fish  balls  or  cakes 
are  other  means  of  giving  variety  to  the 
manner  of  preparation. 

Cheap  Cuts  of  Meat 

Possibly  this  heading,  ''cheap  cuts  of 
meat,"  is  misleading  for  at  present  there 
are  no  cheap  cuts,  though  the  price  of 
some  is  less  than  others.  At  this  time 
attention  is  called  especially  to  the  recipe 
for  Salisbury  Steak  given  on  page  369  of 
the  December  number  of  the  magazine. 
Do  not  read  the  recipe  carelessly  and  pay 
no  attention  to  the  mention  of  cold  water. 
In  both  Salisbury  and  Hamburg  steaks 
half  a  cup  of  cold  water  mixed  through 
each  pound  of  prepared  meat,  the  cook- 
ing being  properly  conducted,  will  insure 
a  juicy  morsel  much  to  be  desired.  Give 
thought  to  the  shaping,  that  the  edge 
be  as  thick  as  the  center,  otherwise  the 
meat  will  be  overcooked  on  the  edge  and 
raw  at  the  center. 


Foresight  and  the  Everlasting  Question 

By  Florence  L.  Clark 


WHAT  shall  I  have  for  the  next 
meal?" — the  everlasting 
question  of  the  housewife. 
Eliminating  the  breakfast,  which  in  the 
average  American  household  has  settled 
down  into  mechanical  routine,  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  housewives  ask 
themselves  the  same  annoying  question 
twice  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
times  a  year.  How  many  times  we 
follow  it  up  with  an,  "Oh  dear,  if  only 
I  always  didn't  have  to  be  thinking 
about  what  we  are  going  to  eat?" 

Yet,  why  always  be  thinking  about 
it?  Someone  has  said  the  difference 
between  man  and  the  animal  is  in  fore- 
sight, but,  please,  where  is  the  fioresight 
in  the  housewife  who  gives  thought  only 
a  few  hours,  or  sometimes  an  hour, 
beforehand  to  the  all-important  ques- 
tion of  food  for  her  family,  or  why 
malign  the  animal  that  in  many  cases 
settles  the  meal  problem  months  ahead 
for  at  least  part  of  the  year? 

In  the  good  old  days  of  plain  thinking, 
plain  living  and  simple  food  our  fore- 
mothers  were  no  less  busy  in  the  fall  of 
the  year  than  the  busy  bee,  or  the 
squirrel  in  storing  the  house  with  food 
for  the  winter.  Had  they  not  done  so 
the  family  would  have  gone  hungry. 
In  these  days  of  the  tin  can,  the  bakery, 
the  grocery,  the  meat  market  around 
the  corner,  and  the  refrigerator  trains, 
bringing  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  in 
all  seasons,  the  modern  housewife  is 
not  compelled  to  use  foresight  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  she  doesn't.  True 
she  does  still  make  preserves  and  mar- 
malades, but  in  rapidly  decreasing 
amounts  except  on  the  farms  and  in 
the  small  towns,  for  why  go  to  all  that 
bother  when  you  can  buy  such  good 
preserves  and  jellies  at  the  store? 

The  whole  trend  of  modern  industrial 
life,  on  first  thought,  seems  to  be  to 


take  away  from  the  housewife  all  heed 
for  resourcefulness,  foresight  and  care- 
ful thinking,  to  create  a  condition  in 
which  she  can  be  the  grasshopper  in- 
stead of  the  ant  with  impunity,  planning 
just  one  meal  ahead  and  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  get  away  with  it  fairly 
well.  But  in  so  doing  is  she  fair  to  her- 
self or  to  her  family?  I  know  a  house- 
wife who  vigorously  declares  she  is 
not  and  has  proved  it  in  the  management 
of  her  own  household. 

By  planning  and  thinking  ahead  she 
saves  herself  a  lot  of  worry,  fuss  and 
hurry;  she  gives  her  family  more 
appetizing  and  nutritious  meals,  and 
she  saves  several  dollars  each  week  on 
the  provision  bill.    This  is  her  story: 

"For  a  year  I  have  made  a  practice 
of  planning  the  meals  for  my  family  a 
week  in  advance.  Choosing  a  leisure 
hour  I  sit  down  with  my  notebook  and 
pencil,  a  cook  book  and,  perhaps,  two  or 
three  recipes  that  have  caught  my  eye 
in  the  magazines  or  papers. 

"I  first  read  over  the  menus  for  the 
last  three  or  four  weeks  and  make  a 
list  of  the  dishes  we  have  not  had  for 
some  time.  To  this  list  I  add  from  the 
cook  book  and  my  clippings  a  few  new 
dishes  that  "sound  good",  for  every 
discerning  housewife  has  discovered  that 
psychological  value  of  introducing 
novelty  into  her  meals.  These  new  and 
new-old  dishes  are  first  scattered  over 
the  different  days  and  meals.  Then 
comes  the  "filling  in."  In  doing  this 
I  have  a  care,  first  to  make  "balanced 
combinations";  that  is,  those  that  have 
the  right  proportions  of  muscle  building, 
heat  and  energy  foods,  and,  second, 
to  combining  dishe^s  that  go  well  to- 
gether for  an  appetizing  meal. 

"In  'planning  a  series  of  meals  in  this 
way  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  out 
how  fascinated  you   become*     It  be- 
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comes  something  like  the  game  of 
puzzle  pictures  in  which  the  player 
tries  putting  first  one  part  and  then 
another  part  together  in  the  effort  to 
get  the  pieces  to  fit  into  a  complete 
whole.  I  not  infrequently  have  become 
so  interested  that  I  have  planned  several 
days  beyond  the  week. 

"I  have,  also,  found  that  I  can  set 
my  table  more  economically  this  wa}^ 
Thought  is  put  into  the  work  and  one 
gives  attention  to  market  prices  and 
the  substitution  of  inexpensive  for  ex- 
pensive foods,  which  often  they  would 


not  give,  if  they  planned  the  meals,  one 
at  a  time,  and  in  a  hurry  as  so  often 
happens.  The  meals  as  a  rule  will  be 
more  palatable,  too,  for  a  greater 
variety  has  been  put  into  them,  not  in 
the  individual  meal  necessarily,  but  in 
the  week's  meals  as  a  whole. 

"Then,  too,  think  of  the  satisfaction 
and  the  amount  of  nerve  energy  3^ou 
have  saved  yourself  in  settling  for  a 
whole  week  in  advance  the  ever  vexing 
question,  'What  shall  I  have  for  the 
next  meal?'  "  Certainly  the  habit  of 
foresight  might  profit  many. 


A  Winter  Dinner  That  Men  Like 

By  Rena  Caldwell  Lewis 


THIS  is  my  ''company"  dinner  for 
winter.  It  may  be  adapted  to  any 
holiday  that  comes  in  winter  from 
Thanksgiving  to  Washington's  birthday, 
as  weU  as  for  any  other  evening.  The 
food  is  simple  and  easily  prepared,  yet 
everything  on  the  menu  is  delicious. 
The  colors  are  red  and  green,  colors 
that  are  particularly  effective  on  a  cold 
mnter  evening. 

For  days  other  than  holidays  this  is 
the  menu : 

GrapeL-uit 

(Garnished  with  red  candied  pineapple) 

Oysters  Broiled  on  Half  Shfell 

Bread  and  Butter  Sandwiches 

Celery 

Stuffed  Olives,  Salted  Nuts 

Chicken  a  la  Maryland,  Cream  Sauce 

Currant  or  Cranberry  Jelly 

Corn  Oysters^  Potatoes,  Maitre  d 'Hotel 

Neapolitan  Salad,  Russian  Dressing 

Flake  Wafers,  spread  with  Butter  and  Paprika 

Frozen  Custard  (colored  green  and  garnished  with 

maraschino  cherries  and  whipped  cream) 

Angel  Cake  Coffee 

The  table  is  decorated  with  red  carna- 
tions or  a  single  red  rose  with  plenty  of 
green  ferns  or  smilax.  I  have  individual 
crocheted  white  baskets  that  are  tied 
with  red  and  green  ribbon,  and  filled 
with  red  an(l  green  candies.     There  are 


many  attractive  green  candies  one  can 
purchase.  One  is  a  pea  pod,  half -open, 
showing  the  tiny  green  peas.  Another 
is  an  almond  shell  with  part  of  the 
kernel  exposed.  Delicious  home-made 
candy  colored  red  and  green,  with 
mint  flavor,  for  the  green,  and  rose 
flavor,  for  the  red,  also  lends  to  the 
success  of  the  dinner. 

The  grape-fruit  is  on  the  table  when 
the  guests  are  seated  and  its  red  centers 
or  edges,  according  to  the  way  the 
garnish  is  arranged,  lend  to  the  attract- 
iveness of  the  table.  For  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  the  red  Toka}^  or  Emxpress 
grapes  are  used  instead  of  pineapple. 
They  are  cut  in  halves  and  arranged 
around  the  edges  allowing  half  a  grape 
to  each  section.  For  Washington's 
Birthday,  cherries  are  used,  and  on  St. 
Valentine's  day  the  pineapple  can  be 
cut  in  heart-shapes. 

The  oysters,  broiled  on  the  half  shell, 
are  sprinkled  with  chopped  parsley  and 
red  pepper,  to  carry  out  the  color 
scheme.  The  sandwiches,  which  are 
passed  with  them,  have  on  the  top  of 
each  half  an  olive  stuffed  w^ith  pimiento. 

The  meat  course  does  not   have  the 
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color-scheme  except  in  the  jelly.  This 
course  may  be  changed  for  the  holidays 
when  one  wishes  turkey  or  goose,  and 
cranberry  sauce  can  be  served  in.  place 
of  the  jelly. 

The  recipes  follow : 

Oysters  Broiled  on  Half  Shell 

2  dozen  oysters  |   1  teaspoon  lemon  juice 

1  tablespoon  melted  |  i  teaspoon  mustard 

butter  I   Dash  paprika 

1  teaspoon  Worcester-  |  2  teaspoons  minced 

shire  sauce  |  parsley 

Grated  cheese  | 

Mix  seasonings  and  shake  well. 

Arrange  oysters  on  broiler  of  gas 
oven  and  pour  over  them  the  seasonings. 
Sprinkle  with  cheese.  Put  in  broiler 
until  the  edges  curl. 

Chicken  Maryland 

Select  a  tender  chicken.  Cut  up  in 
pieces,  and  dip  in  a  dredging  made  of 
two  tablespoons  flour,  two  teaspoons 
salt,  one  teaspoon  pepper.  Then  dip 
in  egg  and  roll  in  fine  bread  crumbs. 
Bake  thirty  minutes  in  a  very  hot  oven. 
Baste  every  five  minutes  with  one-third 
cup  melted  butter  and  one-half  cup 
water. 

Potatoes,  Maitre  d'Hotel 

Cook  four  cups  of  potato  balls  in 
boiling  water,  that  has  been  salted,  until 
they  are  tender.  Save  one  teaspoon  of 
hot  water  in  which  they  have  been  cooked 
and  add  to  the  maitre  d'  hotel  butter, 
then  pour  the  butter  over  the  potatoes 
before  lifting.  Sprinkle  with  fine- 
chopped  parsley. 


Maitre  d'Hotel  Butter 

2  tablespoons  butter        |  |  teaspoon  paprika 
2  tablespoons  parsley  chopped  fine. 

Cream    butter    and    add    remaining 
ingredients. 

Corn  Oysters 

Drain  liquid  from  one  can  of  corn. 
Put  corn  through  the  meat  chopper. 


1  cup  of  pulp 
J  cup  flour 


legg 

1  teaspoon  salt 


t  teaspoon  pepper 

Drop  by  spoonfuls  and  fry  in  deep 
fat,  or  cook  on  a  well  greased  griddle. 
Make  them  the  size  of  large  oysters. 

Neapolitan  Salad 

Celery,  peppers,  pimentoes,  lettuce. 
Scald  peppers  and  dry.  Wash  pimien- 
toes ;  cut  celery,  peppers  and  pimientoes 
in  short  thin  strips  of  uniform  length, 
and  arrange  equal  parts  of  each,  alter- 
nating on  nests  of  lettuce. 

Russian  Dressing 

4  tablespoonfuls  mayon- 
naise 

2  tablespoonfuls  Chili 
sauce 


2  tablespoonfuls 
whipped  cream 
1  tablespoonful 
^chopped  green  pepper 


Frozen  Custard 

1  quart  milk  I    1  cup  sugar 

4  eggs  I  1  tablespoonful  vanilla 

2  tablespoons  cornstarch 

Put  milk  over  the  fire  in  double  boiler. 
Moisten  corn  starch  with  a  little  cold 
milk,  add  to  hot  milk  and  stir  until  it 
begins  to  thicken.  Beat  eggs  and  sugar 
together  until  light  and  add  to  the  hot 
milk.  Cook  one  minute,  take  from  fire, 
add  vanilla  and  when  cold  freeze. 


The  Lighthouse 


Athwart  the  night,  its  flaming  beacon  rends 
The  pressing  dark;  so,  too,  I  love  to  think 

Amid  life's  sea  Truth  staunchly  stands  and  sends 
Its  flaming  words  far  o'er  Wrong's  shadowed 
brink  — 


So  far  beyond  our  sight  we  cannot  know 

W^at  hearts  are  cheered  who  drift  in  bitter 
plight; 
So  far  the  future  centuries  see  its  glow, 

And  set  their  courses  by  its  gleaming  light ! 
Arthur  Wallace  Peach. 
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The  Home  Maker's  Winter 
Vacation 

(Continued  from  page  445) 

revolutionize  her  thoughts  and  habits 
periodically,  I  recommend  that  she  take 
a  trip.  Nothing  gives  us  such  a  view  of 
our  own  lives  as  to  be  spinning  along  in 
a  train,  looking  out  of  the  window  at  the 
flying  landscape,  and  musing.  "It  has 
been  three  years  since  I  went  to  see 
Mary,"  so  we  begin  to  think.  Visions 
of  all  the  losses,  illnesses,  and  striking 
events  enclosed  within  that  interval  of 
years  crowd  the  mind.  We  get  a 
motion  picture  of  many  things  alm.ost 
forgotten;  bright  colors  begin  to  stand 
out;  it  is  easy  to  see  the  good  points  in 
our  fortunes,  the  fine  qualities  of  our 
husbands,  and  what  is  trying  in  our  lives 
fades  into  less  importance. 

Reflection  usually  ends  with  thoughts 
of -good  resolve.  "I  have  worried  too 
much,  or  been  too  economical.  I  shaU 
not  discourage  little  plans  for  extrav- 
agance, now  and  then,  and  get  my  family 
out  of  the  habit  of  planning  pleasures 
for  me." 

Very  few  mothers,  and  not  many 
wives,  can  reproach  themselves  with 
having  had  a  pleasure  or  comfort  too 
much.  Too  often  a  loving  wom^an 
should  grieve  because  she  has  not  spared 
her  youth  and  health  to  her  children,  by 
saving  herself  as  she  should  have  done. 
There  is  nothing  like  a  little  trip  away 
from  home  by  oneself  to  find  out  how  one 
is  living,  whether  we  are  concerned 
about  the  right  things  or  not. 

Now  for  most  women,  there  is  no  time 
so  suitable  for  a  vacation  as  in  the 
winter.  In  the  summer,  the  children 
are  home;  the}^  must  be  allowed  their 
house-parties  and  guests  and  relaxations 
that  do  not  belong  to  the  school  term. 
But  when  things  are  smoothly  settled 
in  the  fall,  everybody  occupied  and 
interested,  then  is  the  time  for  mother 
to  arrange  for  some  one  to  take  her 
place,  and  go  to  see  her  mother,  or  go 
off  on  a  shopping  or  visiting  trip,  and 


come  home  with  some  new  clothes,  and 
a  great  sheaf  of  new  topics  and  thoughts. 

Even  one  day  counts,  especially  if 
one  gets  away  to  an  entirely  different 
atmosphere.  Every  woman  should  have 
at  least  a  golden  week  to  take  stock  with 
herself.  If  she  absolutely  cannot  get 
awa}^  (and  there  is  no  such  thing),  let 
her  do  something  ''different."  One 
woman  I  know  plans  something  special 
for  herself  each  year  just  as  she  does  for 
the  children,  their  outings  and  advan- 
tages. Last  year  she  took  season  tickets 
for  all  the  good  music  that  she  could 
afford;  this  year  she  is  accompanying 
her  husband  on  a  weekly  business  trip 
that  he  makes,  joining  whole  heartedly 
in  httle  dinners  and  walks  with  him 
before  and  after  his  appointments.  He 
had  often  begged  her  to  do  this,  but  she 
had  alwa3^s  felt  she  couldn't  afford  to  do 
it,  but  now  she  is  having  a  wonderful 
year,  enjoying  this  simple  pleasure.  A 
trim  new  suit  was  what  first  inspired 
her  to  share  these  jaunts.  Next  year  she 
plans  to  have  a  lovely  evening  dress  and 
accompany  her  daughter  tlirough  a  social 
season. 

How  inspiring  it  is  to  all  of  us  to  see 
both  younger  and  older  women  wise  in 
their  unselfishness ! 


Somewhat  in   Doubt 

Two  telephone  girls  in  different  coun- 
try exchanges  were  having  a  chat  over 
the  wires  on  the  subject  of  dress.  For 
four  minutes,  five  minutes,  ten  minutes, 
the  topic  held  their  attention,  and  was 
stiU  unexhausted  when  an  impertinent, 
impatient,  imperative  masculine  voice 
broke  up  the  conversational  meeting, 
"Are  you  there?"  the  voice  yelled,  ''Are 
you  there?  Hello!  Ah,  at  last!  Who  is 
that  spealdng  ?"  "What  line  d'you  think 
you're  on?"  demanded  one  of  the  girls, 
indignant  and  annoyed.  "Really," 
came  the  weary  reply,  "I  don't  know, 
but  from  the  discussion  that's  going  on  I 
should  think  I'm  on  the  clothes-linQ."  — 
Tit-Bits. 
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Contributions  to  this  department  will  be  gladly  received.     Accepted  items  will  be 
paid  for  at  reasonable  rates. 


Cake  Making  in  High  Altitudes 

MISS  WHITCOMB,  head  of  the 
home  economics  department  at 
Wyoming  University  has  been  experi- 
menting for  five  years  in  cake-making  at 
high  altitudes.  Miss  Whit  comb  thinks 
it  better  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  baking 
powder  rather  than  the  quantity  of  but- 
ter and  sugar.  The  following  recipes 
for  frosting,  which  originated  at  the 
university,  give  a  frosting  soft  and 
creamy  on  the  inside  with  a  thin  crust 
on  the  outside. 

Boiled  Frosting 

2  cups  sugar  3^  teaspoonful  glycerine 

1  cup  water  }4  teaspoonful  cream 

tartar 
1  egg  white,  beaten  very  light 

Cook    the    first    four    ingredients    to 

io8     degrees     Centigrade     (soft    ball). 

Pour  on  a  large  platter  and,  when  cool, 

beat  with  a  paddle  as  in  making  fondant, 

gradually  beating  in  the  egg-white.     If 

it  becomes  too  stiff,  add  a  few  drops  of 

cold  water,  a* little  at  a  time,  until  of  the 

consistency  desired. 

Maple  Frosting 

1  cup  sugar  3^  teaspoonful  glycerine 

1  cup  maple  syrup     3^  teaspoonful  cream 
3^  cup  water.  tartar 

1  egg  white,  beaten  light 

Prepare  as  the  boiled  frosting  given 
above. 

*  *  * 

For  Those  on  a  Diet 

HERE  are  a  few  suggestions  for 
persons  whose  diet  debars  sugar 
aii4|  acid.  To  bW  but  entirely  o'ut  of 
these  thing's  is  not  only  a  hardship  in 


point  of  self  denial,  it  deprives  the  diet- 
ing one  of  the  salts  and  carbohydrates 
which  in  moderate  form  may  be  good  for 
him.     Try  apples  this  way: 

Choose  a  good  baking  apple.  Pare 
and  quarter  fruit,  and  place  in  a  baking 
dish  —  we  use  a  white  granite- ware 
pan.  Put  in  a  little  water.  (If  it  cooks 
out,  add  a  little  more,  and  be  sure  that 
it  is  boiling  water  —  never  add  cold 
water).  Salt  according  to  judgment, 
and  place  in  the  dish  a  generous  amount 
of  good  butter.  Cover  tight,  set  in  the 
oven,  and  let  steam  until  tender,  then 
remove  the  cover  and  allow  apples  to 
bake  for  a  time. 

Apples  cooked  like  this  will  be  found 
amazingly  compensating  by  those  whose 
diet  is  restricted,  and  appetizing  and 
attractive  to  all.  In  our  family  we  call 
the  dish  "Vegetable  Apple,"  being  eaten 
as  a  vegetable  by  the  well,  and  for  a 
dessert  by  those  who  can  have  no 
dessert. 

Prunes  we  cook  always  without  sugar. 
As  it  is  economy  to  get  the  best,  we  use 
selected  prunes.  Having  been  thorough- 
ly washed,  they  are  placed  in  an  earthen- 
ware bowl  and  left  to  stand  overnight  in 
the  water  in  which  they  are  to  be  cooked. 
Not  too  much  water,  for  the  fruit  must 
cook  down.  Cooked  in  the  water  in 
which  they  have  stood,  and  cooked 
down  well — these  are  the  two  particulars 
that  make  prunes  without  sugar  so  good 
you  would  hardly  beheve  none  had  been 
used.  And  your  dieter  can  eat  with 
perfect  safety. 

As  salads  in  our  household  have  ^DeeIl 
almost  tabooed,  aci^s  in  mo  ^rm  ^dng 
Vaken  by  some  members,  we  havb  learried 
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to  enjoy  our  "greens"  raw.  Celery, 
lettuce  and  water  cress,  parsley,  tender 
curled  mustard  and  young  nasturtium 
leaves  are  heaped  on  a  pretty  dish,  and 
made  as  attractive  as  possible.  Variety 
as  much  as  anything  else  sometimes  lends 
zest  to  appetite,  —  if  celery  was  served 
yesterday,  you  will  notice  lettuce  greeted 
with  a  sort  of  eagerness  today ;  and  mus- 
tard tomorrow,  perhaps,  will  be  more 
popular  than  either.  So  with  the  others, 
in  their  turn.     . 

And  if  you  have  not  tried  young 
carrots  fresh  from  the  garden,  you  have 
no  idea  what  fine  effect  their  gold  and 
green  has  —  a  little  of  the  feathery  top 
enhancing  the  attractiveness.  A  winter 
table  is  wonderfully  lighted  up  by  just  a 
fancy  dish  of  raw  carrots  daintily 
arranged.  The  value  of  this  vegetable, 
taken  uncooked,  is  too  generally  appre- 
ciated to  need  comment. 

Food  made  attractive  will  in  most 
cases  sooner  or  later  be  liked.  It  is 
really  hard  to  be  cut  out  of  the  many 
good  things  one  on  a  diet  has  to  give  up. 
But  with  thought  and  pains  on  the  part 
of  the  housemother  the  hardship  can  be 
greatly  ameliorated.  And  it  is  wonder- 
ful how  loving  sympathy  and  preparation 
can  bring  ailing  ones  around  to  the 
things  they  had  never  cared  for  before. 

F.  L.  T. 
*  *  * 

The  Magic  of  the  Marshmallow 

AN  indefinable  flavor  that  bewitches 
the  person  who  partakes !  Many 
a  common  dish  is  enhanced  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  marshmallows  or  a 
marshmallow  sauce. 

This  sauce  is  rich,  thick  and  creamy  — 
requires  no  butter  or  eggs.  Add  grape 
juice  if  served  with  fig  or  plum  pudding, 
a  little  vanilla,  if  used  with  prune  or  date 
pudding  or  ginger  bread. 

The  time-honored  cream  pie  is  greatly 
improved  by  putting  marshmallows  on  top 
of  the  cooked  filling  just  before  spreading 
dn  fe  meringue.  "Qho'colatfe  pie  is  equally 
^dUr  "felted  in  We  ^abnfe'  i^nner. 


An  apple  pie  made  of  a  thickened 
apple  sauce  with  butter  and  nutmeg  and 
covered  with  marshmallows  instead  of 
meringue  is  delicious  and  pleasing  to  the 
eye.  After  putting  the  marshmalUow 
on,  put  into  a  hot  oven  to  melt,  puff  and 
slightly  brown. 

Fudge,  cream  candy  and  boiled  icing 
are  creamier  and  stay  moist  longer,  if 
marshmallows  be  added  to  them. 

Many  people  think  it  too  much  bother 
to  use  marshmallows,  as  they  must  be 
melted  or  dissolved  prior  to  being  used. 

Such  is  not  the  case.  I  put  them  into 
the  hot  icing  as  soon  as  the  syrup  and 
egg-white  are  well  mixed.  Then  beat  as 
usual ;  if  the  marshmallows  are  fresh  they 
melt  entirely.  The  same  method  is 
successful  in  candy  making.  Drop  in 
the  fresh  marshmallows  when  the  candy 
is  done  and  beat  until  creamy. 

Plain  vanilla  wafers  or  crackers  are 
transformed  from  the  ordinary  into 
dainty  tid-bits  by  a  marshmallow;  dent 
the  center,  put  in  a  small  lump  of  butter 
and  a  nut  meat  or  cherry.  Place  on  the 
wafers  and  set  in  a  pan  a  little  distance 
apart.  Set  in  a  hot  oven  long  enough 
for  the  marshmallows  to  cover  the  wafers. 

Plain  chocolate  is  wonderfully  im- 
proved when  no  whipped  cream  is  avail- 
able, by  adding  a  marshmallow  to  each 
cup  of  hot  chocolate. 

Boiled  custard  is  much  more  delicious, 
when  six  or  eight  marshmallows  are 
added  to  each  pint  of  milk  and  two  eggs. 
Add  when  the  custard  is  done  and  stir 
until  they  dissolve. 

Gingerbread,  cut  while  hot,  with  fresh 
marshmallows  put  in  between,  then 
placed  in  a  hot  oven  for  a  few  seconds 
to  melt  the  marshmallows,  served  with 
whipped  cream,  makes  a  delectable 
dessert. 

Dates  and  prunes  stuffed  with  nuts 
and  marshmallows  are  good. 

Mixed  with  the  fruits  for  a  fruit  salad 
marshmallows  give  a  finer  flavored  salad. 

These  should  be  mixed  with  the  cut 
frmts  an'd  ajldwed  to  standi  ^eVeral  hb'urs 
before  sdfving. 
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Pineapple,  nuts,  celery  and  marsh- 
mallows  make  a  salad  fit  to  set  before  a 
king.    Serve  with  a  boiled  salad  dressing. 

A  rich  and  delicious  dessert  is  made  of 
a  combination  of  crystalized  fruits,  nuts, 
whipped  cream  and  marshmallows.  And 
so  on  ad  finitum! 

The  housewife  who  desires  to  experi- 
ment will  find  a  broad  field  to  develop 
new  dishes  and  to  give  new  flavor  to  old 
dishes. 

Monotony  is  one  of  the  reefs  we  must 
steer  clear  of.  A  little  thought  will  add 
not  only  variety  to  our  food,  but  zest 
and  interest  to  the  work  of  preparing  our 
food.  "Discarding  is  the  art  of  life" — 
so  the  art  of  housekeeping  is  in  discarding 
at  least,  temporarily,  the  flavors  and 
dishes  which  have  become  too  comimon 
to  be  relished  or  craved. 

Ingenuity  is  just  as  valuable  and  pos- 
sible in  cooking  as  in  any  other  phase  of 
life,  and  it  makes  for  happiness  in  the 
home  and  praise  for  the  housewife  who 
brings  into  her  daily  fare  the  spice  of  life, 
"Variety."  S.  J.  E. 

«  *  * 

Vegetables  and  their  Dietetic 
Value 

VEGETABLES,  provided  they  are 
carefully  cooked,  have  a  marked 
effect  on  the  system;  that  is  a  medical 
fact.  Even  the  humble  cabbage  has 
arisen  in  esteem  since  it  was  authorit- 
atively stated  that  when  young  and 
tender  it  teems  with  phosphates  needed 
to  enrich  the  blood. 

The  Greek  philosophers  believed  that 
a  dish  of  boiled  beets,  served  with  salt 
and  oil,  was  an  aid  to  mental  effort,  and 
it  is  said  that  Pharaoh  fed  his  pyramid 
builders  on  radishes.  The  Arabians 
have  always  eaten  artichokes  for  liver 
trouble  and  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
they  are  regarded  as  particularly  whole- 
some for  men  and  women  who  lead  a 
sedentary  life. 

Potatoes  are  said  to  improve  the  hair, 
which  may  account  for  the  wonderful 
heads  of  hair  in  Ireland.     Celery  and 


lettuce  are  aids  for  the  nerves,  and 
cucumbers  and  carrots  affect  the  com- 
plexions beneficially. 

There  is  but  little  enlightenment 
afforded  in  the  every-day  culinary  liter- 
ature on  the  many  uses  of  that  delicious 
plant  known  as  celery.  Probably  no 
other  plant  is  so  well  adapted  to  cooking 
in  so  many  different  styles  as  celery,  a 
vegetable  that  can  also  be  eaten  raw,  and 
there  is  hardly  any  other  vegetable  of 
which  every  part  can  be  brought  to  such 
good  account.  The  trimmings  can  be 
used  for  flavoring  purposes,  or  for  soup 
and  broth,  whilst  the  seeds  are  carefully 
preserved  for  similar  uses,  or  to  produce 
celery  salt,  which  in  itself  forms  an  ideal 
table  condiment.  The  flavour  of  celery 
is  one  totally  distinct  from  any  other 
plant,  all  of  its  own,  and,  above  all, 
remarkably  delicious;  whether  mixed 
as  a  salad  or  put  in  a  puree,  or  added  to 
other  vegetables,  as  a  soup,  or  as  a  sauce, 
it  always  retains  its  original  and  delicate 
flavour,  which' blends  as  no  other  plant 
or  flavouring  vegetable  will  blend. 

Celery  too,  possesses  remarkable  medi- 
cinal value.  Celery  soup,  celery  cream, 
celery  sauce,  braised  or  stewed  celery 
and  simple  celery  salad  form  the  more 
ordinary  styles  of  preparing  this  vege- 
table.— Food  and  Cookery. 
*  *  * 

Improving  Fudge 

A  few  drops  of  molasses  added  to 
fudge  after  it  has  boiled  for  about 
five  minutes  will  improve  the  flavor  and 
keep  it  from  getting  sugary  if  boiled  a 
little  too  long.  Substituting  sweet 
cream  for  milk  also  adds  to  the  richness 
of  fudge.  Spices  make  a  better  fudge 
than  either  vanilla  or  orange  flavoring 
and  chopped  dates  or  figs  make  a  delicacy 
more  easily  digested  than  the  usual  nut 
fudge.  An  easily  made  peanut  candy  is 
made  by  removing  the  skins  from  salted 
peanuts  and  laying  nuts  in  the  bottom 
of  a  dish.  Pour  fudge  over  them  when 
it  begins  to  cool>  and  cut  in  squares. 

L.  M.  T. 
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$109.93 


From  *'HintS  on  Etiquette  and  the  quietly;  do  not  kick  or  caper  about,  nor 

Usages  of  Society'^  ^^^  ^^^f  .^^^J  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ '  ^^^^^ ^.^^ 

jrom  the  hips  downwards',  and  iead.  tne 

Charles  William  Day,  Boston,  1844.  i^dy  as  lightly  as  you  would  tread  a 

1.  Feed  yourself  with  a  fork  or  spoon,  measure  with  a  sprite  of  gossamer. 
nothing  else—Si  knife  is  only  to  be  used  —Atlantic  Almanac. 
for  cutting.     This  is  a  besetting  sin  with  *   *  * 
Americans    of    all    ranks.     Nothing   is                             r         /^i         i.    o 
more  horrible  than  to  witness  a  man          Report    Of   a    Church    bupper 
make  a  shovel  of  his  knife,  with  the  mo-                             Committee 
mentary  expectation  of  seeing  him  cut 

his  mouth  at  every  throw. 

2.  Eat  PEAS  with  a  dessert  spoon;  From  the  committee .     .     .     $30.10 
and  curry  also.  Suppers 72.46 

3.  It  is  not  elegant  to  gnaw  Indian  Turkeys  and  material  sold  7.37 
corn.     The  kernels  should  be  scored  with 

a  knife,  scraped  off  into  the  plate,  and^  EXPENDITURES 

then  eaten  with  a  fork.     Ladies  should 

be  particularly  careful  how  they  manage  Turkeys  2,  203  lbs.  at  283^     ^^^^^^ 

so  ticklish  a  dainty,  lest  the  exhibition  -n^^^- g'oo 

rub  off  a  little  desirable  romance.  Carvine     '.     '.  '.     '.     '.         1^00 

4.  At  family  dinners,  where  the  house-  Express .60 

hold  bread  is  used,  it  should  never  be  Potatoes,  IH  bu.      .     .     .         2.25 

cut  less  than  an  inch  and  a  half   thick  Turnips,  1  bu .65 

There  is  nothing  more  plebeian  than  thin  W.  B 6.78 

bread  at  dinner.  Rolls,  500       5.00 

5.  Many   people   make   a    disgusting  Pies,  6  .     .     .     .     .     .     .         2.10 

noise  with  their  lips,  by  inhaling  their  Gutter,  10  lbs 3.30 

breath  strongly  whilst  taking  SOUP  —  ^abrDecomdon!  ^"""^  '^  ^^''        2  60 

a  habit  which  should  be  carefuUy  avoided,  tt^i  ^     ecora  ions     .     .     .  . 

6.  Do  not  pick  your  teeth  much  at  j ^Yq 

table,  as,  however  satisfactory  a  practise  Balance     ". 6.78 

to  yourself,  to  witness  it  is  not  at  all  

T)lpasant 

7.  Finger  glasses,  filled  with  warm  Besides  these  articles  the  members  of 
water,  come  on  with  the  dessert.  Wet  a  the  committee  furnished  26  pies  and 
corner  of  your  napkin,  and  wipe  your  ^^  quarts  of  cranberry  jelly. 

mouth,  then  rinse  your  fingers;  but  do         There  were  about  205  people  served 

not  practise  the  custom  of  garghng  your  who  paid  for  their  supper;  and  40  people 

mouth  at  table,  albeit  the  usage  prevails  o^  ^^e  committee  and  waiters.     C.  C.  B. 
amongst  a  few. 

8.  Never  pare  an  apple  or  a  pear  for  A  lady  going  from  home  for  the  day 
a  lady  unless  she  desire  you.  locked  everything  up  well,  and  for  the 

9.  If  you  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  grocer's  benefit  wrote  on  a  card:  "All 
contracted  the  low  habit  of  smoking,  be  out.  Don't  leave  anything."  This  she 
careful  to  practise  it  under  certain  re-  stuck  on  the  door.  On  her  return  home 
strictions.  An  "elegant"  cannot  take  she  found  her  house  ransacked  and  all 
much  snuff  without  "losing  caste."  her  choicest  possessions  gone.     To  the 

10.  LEAD  the  lady  through  the  qua-  card  on  the  door  was  added:  "Thanks! 
drille;  do  not  drag  her,  nor  clasp  her  hand  We  haven't  left  much." 

as   if  it   were   made   of   wood.     Dance  —  Sacred  Heart  Review. 
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THIS  department  is  for  the  benefit  and  free  use  of  our  subscribers.  Questions  relating  to  recipes 
and  those  pertaining  to  culinary  science  and  domestic  economics  in  general,  will  be  cheerfully 
answered  by  the  editor.  Communications  for  this  department  must  reach  us  before  the  first  of  the 
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to  Janet  M.  Hill,  Editor.     American  Cookery,  221  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Query  No.   3765 
Pie." 


"Recipe   for   Chocolate 

Chocolate  Pie 


2  cups  milk 

i  cup  cornstarch 

1  cup  sugar 

5  teaspoonful  salt 

2  squares  chocolate 

melted 


^  egg-yolks 

i  cup  sugar 

3  egg-whites 

i  cup  sugar 

^  teaspoonful  vanilla 


Scald  the  milk  over  hot  water;  sift 
together  the  cornstarch,  sugar  and  salt 
and  stir  into  the  hot  milk;  continue 
stirring  until  smooth  and  thick;  cover 
and  let  cook  fifteen  minutes;  add  the 
melted  chocolate;  beat  the  yolks,  add 
the  one-fourth  a  cup  of  sugar  and  beat 
into  the  mixture;  beat  until  the  egg  is 
cooked;  turn  into  a  pastry  shell,  baked 
over  an  inverted  plate,  then  set  inside 
the  plate.  Beat  the  egg-whites  very 
light;  beat  in  the  sugar  and  vanilla 
and  spread  over  the  pie.  Let  cook  in  a 
very  moderate  oven  twelve  minutes, 
then  increase  the  heat  to  tint  the  mer- 
ingue a  pale  amber  shade.  The  pie 
may  be  made  with  two  eggs  instead  of 
three.  

Query  No.  3766.  — "Recipe  for  Rice  Muffins  " 

Rice  Muffins 


^  cup  cornmeal 
1  cup  pastry  flour 

1  teaspoonful  salt 

4  (level)  teaspoonfuls 
baking  powder 

2  tablespoonfuls  sugar 


1  cup  boiled  rice 
1  egg  and  1  yolk 
^  cup  milk 
3  tablespoonfuls 
melted  shortening 


hot  well-buttered,  iron  muffin  pan  about 
twenty-five  minutes.  The  rice  shotild 
be  boiled  tender  and  be  quite  moist. 
A  half  cup  of  flour  may  be  used  in  place 
of  the  cornmeal. 


Query  No.  3767.  —  "How  can  Fat  that  has 
been  used  for  frying  doughnuts,  croquettes  etc. 
be  cleared  for  further  use,  and  for  what  use  is 
it  best  adapted?" 

Care    and    Use    of    Fat 

Fat  should  be  strained  through  a 
cheese  cloth,  laid  over  a  sieve,  each 
time  after  use.  Flour,  crumbs  and 
other  matter  present  burn  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  does  the  fat,  and  if 
not  strained  out  will,  on  reheating, 
become  charred  and  blacken  the  fat. 
Such  fat  does  not  give  attractive  looking 
food;  if  the  discoloration  be  caused  by 
the  overheating  of  the  fat  itself,  the 
food  loses  in  w^holesomeness  by  so 
much.  Fat  strained  each  time  after 
use,  and  kept  always  below  the  smoking 
point,  may  be  replenished  with  fresh 
supplies  of  fat  and  used  almost  indefi- 
nitely. Fat  handled  carelessly  and 
discolored  is  not  suitable  for  any  culi- 
nary purpose. 

Query  No.  3768.  —  Recipe  for  the  small 
Dinner  Rolls  such  as  are  seen  at  hotels,  brown  and 
crusty,  with  description  of  pans  used  in  baking." 

Crusty  Dinner  Rolls 


Sift  together  the  dry  ingredients  and  A  recipe  for  an  easily  made,  attractive 

add  the  rice.  Beat  the  eggs,  add  the  dinner  roll  is  given  in  this  number  under 
milk  and  stir  into  the  dry  ingredients  the  Seasonable  Recipes.  The  pans  used 
with  the  melted  shortening.     Bake  in  a     are    shown    in    an    illustration    accom- 
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panying  the  recipe.  Yolks  of  eggs, 
one,  two  or  three,  are  sometimes  added 
to  this  mixture.  Many  of  the  rolls 
served  at  hotels  are  shaped  either  by 
hand  or  machine  and  are  not  baked 
in  any  special  pan. 

Query  No.  3769.  —  "Will  you  tell  us  the 
secret  of  always  having  success  when  making 
Mayonnaise  Dressing?" 

Regarding   Mayonnaise   Dressing 

In  our  own  kitchen  and  in  our  school 
kitchens  we  have  never  seen  any  one 
have  trouble  in  making  mayonnaise 
by  the  recipe  given  repeatedly  in  this 
magazine.  We  have  never  seen  this 
recipe  copied  in  other  magazines  or 
books,  but  it  is  well  worth  duplicating. 
We  have  seen  this  recipe  used  in  mid- 
summxcr,  and  at  short  notice,  and  always 
with  the  best  of  results.  By  noting  the 
illustrations  given  elsewhere  in  this 
number  the  important  points  in  the 
process  can  be  easily  recognized  and 
remembered.  First,  use  fresh  eggs; 
second,  all  of  the  acid  to  be  used  is 
beaten  into  the  yolks  and  condiments 
before  any  of  the  oil  is  added.  As  this 
gives  considerable  (relatively)  surface, 
the  oil  may  be  added  at  once  by  the 
teaspoonful  instead  of  by  the  drop, 
if  an  egg-beater  be  used  for  combining 
the  ingredients.  It  is  not  essential  that 
the  utensils  and  ingredients  be  chilled, 
and  it  may  be  undesirable.  After  the 
dressing  is  mixed,  if  it  is  not  to  be  used 
the  same  day,  beat  into  it  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  boiling  water,  cover  with 
glass  or  earthen  ware  and  store  in  a  cool 
place. 

Query  No.  3770.  —  "Recipe  for  Bran  Bread." 

Bran  Bread 

1  cup  milk        *  I  ^  teaspoonful  salt 

J  cup  water  (  3  tablespoonfuls  mo- 

1  cake  compressed  yeast]         lasses 

2  tablespoonfuls  butter    |   1  cup  entire  wheat 
Bran  as  needed  for  a     |         flour 

soft  dough  I 

Scald  the  milk;  add  the  butter,  salt 
and    molasses.      When    lukewarm    add 


the  yeast,  mixed  with  the  water,  the 
flour  and  bran  as  needed  to  make  a  soft 
dough.  Do  not  knead.  Let  stand, 
covered,  until  light;  cut  down  and  turn 
into  an  ordinary  bread  pan.  When 
nearly  doubled  in  bulk  bake  one  hour. 


Query  No.  3771.  —  "Recipes  for  Cooking 
Onions  other  than  scalloped." 

Onions  Stuffed  with  Sausage 

Parboil  the  requisite  number  of  mild 
onions  about  an  hour,  changing  the 
water  twice,  replenishing  with  boiling 
water.  Drain  and  remove  the  centers, 
leaving  a  thin  shell  of  onion.  Fill  these 
centers  with  pork  sausage,  rounding 
the  top.  Bake  about  an  hour,  basting 
four  or  five  times  with  the  dripping  in 
the  pan  or  with  melted  butter.  Serve 
with  white  sauce  if  used  as  an  entree; 
serve  without  sauce  if  used  with  a  roast 
(as  turkey)  accompanied  with  a  sauce. 

Stuffed  Onions 

Parboil  or  steam  six  or  eight  choice 
onions  about  one  hour.  Remove  from 
the  water  and  cut  out  a  circular  piece 
from  the  top  of  each  to  form  cups. 
Chop  fine  the  pieces  of  onion,  add  an 
equal  measure  of  cold,  cooked  veal  or 
chicken,  salt  and  pepper  to  season,  one- 
fourth  a  cup,  each,  of  fine  soft  crumbs 
and  melted  butter  and  mix  thoroughly. 
Season  the  inside  of  the  cups  with  salt, 
then  stuff  with  the  prepared  mixture. 
Bake  slowly  about  half  an  hour,  basting 
with  melted  butter.  Serve  with  white 
sauce.  Veal,  chicken  or  ham  may  be 
used  in  stuffing  onions. 

Onions  Stuffed  with  Rice 

Parboil  the  onions,  rinse  in  cold  water 
and  remove  the  centers.  Fill  with  rice 
cooked  tender  in  broth,  milk  or  water 
and  seasoned  with  salt,  curry  powder, 
or  tomato  catsup.  Cover  with  a  buttered 
paper;  add  broth  to  the  dish  and  let 
cook  until  the  onions  are  tender.  Use 
the  liquid  in  the  dish  and  tomato  puree 
in  making  a  sauce  to  serve  with  the 
onions. 
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Cauliflower  with  Onion  Sauce 

Boil  the  cauliflower  and  dispose  in  a 
dish  suitable  for  the  table  and  the 
oven.  Add  one  cup  of  boiled  onion 
puree  to  a  cup  of  cream;  make  hot, 
season  with  salt  and  pepper  and  fold  in 
the  beaten  yolk  of  an  egg.  Pour  over 
the  cauliflower;  sprinkle  the  whole  with 
tiny  cubes  (M  inch)  of  bread  browned  in 
butter.     Serve  very  hot. 

Poached  Eggs  with  Onion  Puree 

Press  cooked  onions  through  a  sieve. 
For  a  cup  and  a  half  of  puree,  melt 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter;  in  it 
cook  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  half 
a  teaspoonful,  each,  of  salt  and  paprika; 
add  the  puree  and  half  a  cup  of  cream; 
stir  until  boiling  and  turn  into  an  au 
gratin  dish;  break  above  the  puree  four 
or  five  eggs.  Set  into  the  oven  until  the 
eggs  are  cooked  as  desired. 


Query  No.  3772. 
Bean  Stew." 


'Recipe  for  Red  Kidney 


Red  Kidney  Bean  Stew 


1  pint  red  kidney  beans 

^  to  1  whole  pound  beef 
or  lamb 

1  teaspoonful  salt 

1  onion 

1  tablespoonful  Wor- 
cestershire sauce 


1  cup  thick  tomato 
puree 

3  tablespoonfuls 
butter 

I  teaspoonful  pap- 
rika 


Soak  the  beans  over  night  in  cold 
water;  drain,  wash  and  drain  again. 
To  the  beans  add  the  meat  run  through 
a  meat  chopper  and  boiling  water  to 
cover  well  the  whole.  Let  simmer 
until  the  beans  are  nearly  tender  (about 
two  hours).  Add  the  salt,  the  pulp  of 
the  onion,  cut  in  halves  and  scraped, 
the  tomato  puree,  or  one-third  the 
quantity  of  tomato  catsup  or  soup,  the 
butter,  paprika  and  sauce,  and  let 
cook  about  twenty  minutes.  More  water 
may  be  needed  during  the  cooking. 
Serve  with  croutons,  crackers  or  bread 
and  butter  as  the  hearty  dish  of  a  meal. 
Beef  extract  may  replace  the  meat.  Add 
the  extract  with  the  other  seasonings. 


^  Query  No.  3773.  —  "Will  you  kindly  publish 
lists  of  Foods  Containing  Iron,  Calcuim,  Phos- 
phorus and  Potassium?" 

Foods  Containing  Iron  (Sherman) 

Beef,  eggs,  milk  (whole  or  skimmed), 
barley  flour  or  cereal,  cornmeal,  oat- 
meal, rice,  wheat  flour  or  cereal,  beans, 
(dried  and  fresh),  cabbage,  sweet  corn, 
peas,  potatoes,  spinach,  tiurnips,  apples, 
dried  prunes,  raisins. 

Foods  Containing  Calcium 
(Sherman) 

Beef,  eggs,  milk,  wheat,  rice,  oatmeal, 
dried  peas  and  beans,  beets,  carrots, 
parsnips,  potatoes,  tiirnips,  apples, 
bananas,  oranges,  pineapples,  dried 
prunes,  almonds,  peanuts,  walnuts. 

Foods     Containing     Phosphorus 
(Sherman) 

Beef,  eggs,  milk,  wheat,  rice,  oatmeal, 
dried  beans  and  peas,  beets,  carrots, 
parsnips,  potatoes,  turnips,  apples, 
bananas,  oranges,  pineapples,  dried 
prunes,  almonds,  peanuts,  walnuts. 

Foods      Containing      Potassium 
(Sherman) 

Potatoes,  in  particular,  and  most  other 
vegetables  are  rich  in  potassium. 

Query  No.  3774.  —  "Can  you  suggest  a  diet 
for  an  anaemic,  nervous  person?" 

Diet    for    an    Anaemic,  Nervous 
Person 

A  nutritious  ample  diet,  abundant 
fresh  air  and  moderate  exercise  are 
called  for.  In  general,  milk,  meat,  fish, 
eggs,  bread,  butter,  vegetables,  fruit  or 
any  food  that  agrees  would  be  indjicated, 
but  feeding  is  an  individual  matter 
and  there  may  be  complications  that 
call  for  the  elimination  of  some  special 
article  of  food.  It  is  always  safest  to 
consult  a  physician. 

Query  No.  3775. — "Recipes  for  Egg  Luncheon 
Dishes." 

Eggs  in  Cocottes  with  Fine  Herbs 

Chop  fine  the  equivalent  of  two  or 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


The  Crisco  Factory 


JUST  to  go  through  the  Crisco  factory  is  a  higher  education  in  cleanliness.     Every  method  that 
ingenuity  can  originate  is  used  to  safeguard  Crisco' s  purity. 

A  tour  of  the  Crisco  building  at  any  time,  any  day,  would  increase  still  further  the  present  confidence 
of  the  countless  housew^ives  w^ho  use  Crisco  because  they  know  it  is  clean. 


(risco 

^^    ForFiviTiQ-FopShorieDiny 
^^•mi"       Fop  Cake  Making 


The  factory  is  brick,  stone  and  glass — sunlit.    Practically  everything  in  the  factory  is  white — the 
enameled  conveyors,  terrazzo  floors,   tiled  ceilings  and  walls  and  the  garments  of  the  emph  \  1 1 
Everything  is  washable  and  is  washed,  even  the  air  entering  the  building  passes  through  water-  j  r 
which  take  out  the  dust  and  leave  it  freshened  and  clean.      From  start  to  finish  every  step  \\\  tl  e 
manufacture  of  Crisco  insures  a  product  free  from  impurities. 

The  transformation  of  refined  vegetable  oil  into  a  rich,  solid  cream 
having  the  consistency  required  in  a  successful  cooking  fat  can  be 
brought  about  only  through  the  Crisco  process.  The  product  is 
poured  into  the  vacuum  cleaned  cans  and  then  conveyed  through 
the  long  refrigerated  tunnels  where  its  perfect  consistency  is  finally 
accomplished.  The  cans  are  then  labeled  and  wrapped  by  the  deft 
fingers  of  machinery.    Human  hands  never  touch  Crisco. 


Macaroni  Croquettes  with  Cheese  Sauce 

One  of  Janet  McKenzie  Hill's  New  Recipes 


1  cupful  macaroni    \/4  cupfuls  liquid 
cooked  tender  (milk  and  stock 

X  cupful  Crisco  or  tomato  puree) 

K  cupful  flour  2  eggs 

1  teaspoonful  salt         I  tablespoonfuls 
K  teaspoonful  milk  or  water 

paprika  sifted  bread  crumbs 
Crisco  for  frying 
(Use  accurate  level  measurements) 
Measure  the  macaroni  after  breaking  in 
pieces.  Cook  till  tender  in  rapidly  boiling 
salted  water,  drain,  rinse  in  cold  water  and 
drain  again.  Melt  the  Crisco.  add  the  flour 
and  seasonings  and  stir  and  cook  until 
bubbling  throughout,  add  the  liquid  and 
stir  until  boiling,  then  stir  in  the  cooked 
macaroni  cut  into  half-inch  rings.     Turn 


onto  a  plate.  When  cold,  shape,  roll  in 
crumbs,  cover  with  the  tgg  mixed  with 
the  liquid  and  again  roll  in  crumbs.  When 
ready  to  cook  shake  off  superfluous  crumbs 
and  fry  in  Crisco.  Drain  on  soft  paper. 
Serve  at  once  with  cheese  sauce  poured  over. 

Cheese  Sauce 
%  cupful  Crisco        yi  teaspoonful 
K  cupful  flour  paprika 

M  teaspoonful  salt       2  cupfuls  milk 

M  to  1  whole  cupful  grated  cheese 
(Use  accurate  level  measurements) 

Melt  the  Crisco,  in  it  cook  the  flour,  salt 
and  paprika,  add  the  milk  and  stir  until 
boiling;  add  the  cheese  and  stir  until 
melted. 


"The  Whys  of  Cooking 

A  Household  Guide  Dedicated   o 
E-very  Woman — Get  YOUR  Copy 
"OVERY   woman  will    appre    i  e 
-^  Janet    McKenzie  Hill's 
book  "The  Whys  of  Cooking'      1 
appeals  to  all  interested  in  tasty 
economical  cooking.    The  chap 
on  "Serving"  is  invaluable  to 
woman    who    wishes    to    keep 
formed  about  accepted  current    u 
toms  in  entertaining.    It  is  the   a 
word  in  the  literature  of  succe     u 
home  making.   Hundreds  of  he 
hold  questions  are    asked    and 
swered  by  the  editor  of  "Amer    i 
Cookery".     Some  of  your  owi 
tricate  problems    may   be    fou 
among  them.     Contains    150    n 
recipes  and  the  interesting  Story     f 
Crisco.    The  book  is  illustrate 
color.    We  will  send  it  to  you  f 
five    2-cent    stamps.       It    is    wort 
much  more.      Address  Dept.   A  1 
The  Procter  A  Gamble  Co.,  C  n 
cinnati,  Ohio. 


" 


Buy  advertised  Goods 


—  Do  not  accept  substitutes 
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three  mushrooms  for  each  egg  to  be 
served;  add  a  tablespoonftd  of  chopped 
parsley  and  scrape  over  the  whole  a 
little  onion  pulp;  stir  about  two  minutes 
over  the  fire  in  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  oil  or  melted  butter.  Sprinkle  part 
of  the  mixture  over  a  buttered  earthen 
dish  (cocotte),  break  in  a  fresh  egg, 
sprinkle  on  a  little  salt  and  pepper, 
then  add  the  rest  of  the  prepared 
mixture.  Set  the  dish  in  a  pan  of 
boiling  water  into  the  oven.  Let  cook 
from  six  to  ten  minutes  according  to 
the  consistency  desired  in  the  egg. 
Serve  in  the  cocotte  with  or  without  a 
tablespoonful  of  hot  cream  or  tomato 
sauce  poured  over  the  egg.  Fine  soft 
bread  crumbs  and  cream  may  be  mixed 
with  the  chopped  ingredients  before 
using. 

Eggs  in  Cocottes  with  Shrimps 

Cut  the  cleaned  shrimps-  in  tiny 
squares  or  cubes,  mix  with  cream  or 
cream  sauce,  season  with  salt  and  pepper 
and  use  in  place  of  the  mushrooms  and 
parsley  in  the  preceding  recipe. 

Eggs  in  Cocottes  with  Oysters 

Use  only  the  soft  part  of  the  oysters; 
beat  these  in  cream  or  in  cream  sauce 
and  use  as  the  shrimps  in  preceding 
recipe. 

Eggs  with  Tomatoes,  Sweetbreads, 
etc. 

Puree  of  tomatoes  well  seasoned, 
either  alone  or  with  cubes  of  sweet- 
bread or  tender  boiled  ham,  one  or 
both,  gives  a  variety  in  cocotte  service. 
Buttered  bread  crumbs  (soft  bread) 
may  be  used  as  a  finish  to  any  of  these 
dishes. 

Egg  Timbales,  Henry  IV 

Butter  a  timbale  mold  and  break  in 
a  fresh  egg.  Let  cook  in  a  dish  of 
boiling  water  in  the  oven  until  just  "set". 
The  water  should  not  boil  during  the 
cooking.  Turn  the  egg  from  the  mold 
to  a  slice  of  hot  broiled  ham  on  toast 


and  pour  over  it  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
hot  Bernaise  sauce. 

Egg  Timbales  with  Dried  Beef,  etc. 

Sprinkle  the  buttered  timbale  molds 
with  fine-chopped  dried  beef,  parsley 
and  truffles,  break  into  each  mold  one 
whole,  egg  and  the  yolk  of  another, 
sprinkle  on  more  of  the  chopped  mater- 
ial and  set  to  cook  in  boiling  water 
in  the  oven.'  Unmold  on  a  slice  of  toast 
and  pour  over  cream  sauce  flavored 
with  chopped  truffles. 

Eggs  a  la  Deux 

Cut  four  hard-cooked  eggs  in  slices, 
add  one  cup  of  tender  cooked  ham  cut 
in  cubes,  half  a  cup  of  fresh  mushrooms, 
broken  in  pieces,  and  two  cups  of  white 
sauce.  Mix  lightl}^,  turn  into  a  baking 
dish,  cover  with  buttered  crumbs  and 
let  bake  until  the  crumbs  are  browned. 


Query  No.  3776.  —  "Give  form  of  invitation, 
menu  and  suggestions  for  entertainment  for  a 
Tea  for  Seventy- five  Guests." 

Tea  for  Seventy-five  Guests 

Use  the  visiting  card  for  invitations; 
beneath  the  name  and  in  the  right  or 
left  hand  corner  give  the  hours  and  the 
date.  If  a  friend  is  visiting  at  the  house, 
include  her  card  or  write  below  your 

own  name,  "to  meet ."     Two 

friends  should  preside  over  tea  or 
coffee  urns  at  a  table  laid  in  the  dining 
room.  The  menu  may  be  very  simple; 
tiny  sandwiches,  cakes  and  bon  bons; 
salads  and  ices  (preferably  sherbet)  may 
be  added.  For  a  rather  elaborate  tea, 
two  or  three  stringed  instruments  are 
permissible  if  the  players  can  be  sta- 
tioned up  stairs.  Two  or  three  vocal 
selections  or  a  short  "reading"  may 
also  be  given  in  the  living  room.  The 
different  viands  on  the  table  should  be 
replenished  as  needed  and  all  dishes  as 
used  are  removed  at  once.  The  tea 
cup  .may  be  passed  on  the  plate;  napkins 
are  not  necessarily  provided  when  only 
sandwiches  and  cakes,  mostly  in  tiny 
paper  cases,  are  provided. 
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RYZON  Com  Bread 

A  Master  Recipe  from  the  RYZON  Baking 
Book, contributed  by  Mrs.  Lemcke-Barkhausen, 
Principal  Greater  New  York  Cooking  School. 

1  tablespoonful  (/^  oz.)  butter;  3  level  teaspoons  RYZON; 
2  level  tablespoonfuls  (1  oz.)  sugar;  1  level  cupful  (4  oz.) 
flour;  2  eggs,  separated ;  3^  level  teaspoonful  salt;  one  level 
cupful  (6  oz.)  cornmeal ;  1  cupful  Q4  pint)  milk. 

Cream  butter  and  sugar  thoroughly  together,  add  yolks 
of  eggs  one  by  one ;  then  beat  whites  of  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth 
and  add  them  with  the  cornmeal,  flour  sifted  with  RYZON, 
and  salt  and  milk.  Mix  lightly  together  until  all  is  thoroughly 
well  mixed,  then  pour  into  a  well  greased  and  floured  shallow 
baking  pan  and  bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven  for  fifteen 
minutes,  or  until  done.  Break  or  cut  in  pieces.  This  mixture 
may  also  be  used  for  com  muffins  or  gems  by  baking  in 
muffin  rings  or  gem  pans.     Sufficient  for  six  persons. 

RYZON  Corn  Bread  is  only  one  of  the  many  fine 
things  you  can  bake  by  following  the  directions  in  the 
RYZON  Baking  Book  and  by  always  using 


lOy  18  and 
35  cents 


THE    PERFECT    BAKING    POWDER 

You  are  always  sure  to  get  perfect  results,  too,  for  the 
RYZON  Baking  Book  gives  «// directions  in  standard,  le'vel 
measures.  This  book  is  priced  at  $1.00  unless  obtained 
through  your  grocer.  If  he  cannot  supply  it,  send  $1.00,  for 
which  we  will  mail  you  the  RYZON  Baking  Book  and  a  35c 
one-poundcan  of  RYZON,  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

GENERALCHEMICALCQ 

FOOD  DEPARTMENT 
NEW  YORK 
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Boy  of  My  Heart.  By  C.  E.  L.  Cloth. 
Price  $1.25  net.  George  H.  Doran 
Co.,  New  York. 

This  is  a  Mother's  story  of  her  boy  — 
from  early  cradle  days  to  the  time  of  his 
early  going. 

Only  horrid  war-time  could  produce 
a  book  like  this.  Yet  there  is  something 
more  of  absorbing  interest  here'  than  a 
simple  narrative  of  a  short  life  and  un- 
timely end.  The  intimate,  delicate  and 
tender  relationship  of  mother  and  son, 
in  all  the  hopes  and  fears  of  life,  render 
this  rather  an  unusual  book. 

It  is  a  record  exact  and  faithful,  both 
in  large  things  and  in  small,  of  the  short 
days  of  an  idolized  boy  who  willingly  and 
even  joyously  gave  up  his  life  and  all  its 
brilliant  promise  for  the  sake  of  his 
country. 

It  is  a  book  of  absolute  fact  —  more 
absorbing  than  fiction. 

My  Many  Letters  from  a  wife  to  a  husband 
''Somewhere  in  France.''     By  C.  E. 
L.     Price  50  cents  net.     George  H. 
Doran  Company,  New  York. 
In  every  act  or  deed,  great  or  small 
the  question  of  justice  or  injustice,  right 
or  wrong,  is  involved.     Eventually,  in 
every  case,  the  moral  aspect,  the  spirit, 
the  motive,  must  be  met,  faced  and  de- 
cided  upon.     In   these   twelve    simple, 
touching,  exalted  letters  from  an  English 
wife  and  mother  to  her  man  "somewhere 
in  France"  the  soul  of  England  is  made 
manifest.     They    show   the    compelling 
motive,    the    spirit    that    actuates    the 
people  of  all  classes  in  this  present  strug- 
gle, the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the 


world.  To  be  read  in  half  an  hour,  these 
letters  enlighten  the  reader  more  than  do 
volumes  of  documents  and  discussions 
that  befog  the  principles  and  issues  in- 
volved in  the  war. 

The  Hotel  Butcher,  Garde  Manger  and 
Carver.  By  Frank  Rivers.  Cloth. 
Illustrated.  Price  $2.00.  The 
Hotel  Monthly,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
The  book  contains  suggestions  for  the 
buying,  handling,  sale  and  service  of 
meats,  poultry  and  fish  for  hotels,  res- 
taurants, clubs  and  institutions.  It  is 
an  expression  of  the  practical  experience 
of  a  chef  who  has  spent  many  years  in  all 
branches  of  kitchen,  pantry,  and  store- 
room work,  also  as  steward  and  buyer. 
It  is  supplemented  with  gleanings  from 
The  Hotel  Monthly.  The  work  has  been 
well  done  and  must  prove  a  source  of 
information  and  guidance  to  all  caterers 
and  purveyors  of  food.  The  illustrations 
or  drawings  are  numerous,  complete  and 
particularly  good ;  they  constitute  a  most 
valuable  feature  of  the  book. 

Fight  for  Food.     By  Leon  A.  Congdon. 
12  mo.  Net  $1.25.     J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia. 
There  is  one  thing  we  can  all  agree 
upon,  and  that  is  the  high  cost  of  living, 
more  especially  the  high  cost  of  food  pro- 
ducts.    Some  blame  the  carelessness  of 
the  housewife  in  buying  and  her  ineffi- 
cient methods  in  the  home;  some  the 
middleman's  or  commission-man's  prof- 
its; some  point  to  trusts,  cold  storage 
plants  and  gambling.     Perhaps  none  of 
these  factors  have  anything,  perhaps  one 
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The  correct 
cleaner  for 
Aluminum- 


ALL  the  manufacturers  of  alu- 
L  minum-ware  agree  that  Bon 
Ami  is  the  correct  thing  for  polish- 
ing the  smooth,  shining,  outside 
surfaces  of  aluminum  utensils. 

If  you  notice  the  little  tags  that  come 
attached  to  newr  pieces,  you  will  see 
that  they  all  warn  you  not  to  use 
coarse  scouring  soaps  and  pow^ders 
on  the  outsides  but  to  use  Bon  Ami. 
(You  can  scour  the  /nsides  if  you 
w^ant  to,  for  the  inside  surfaces  are 
especially  hardened.) 

With  Bon  Ami,  those  shining  out- 
side surfaces  w^ill  keep  their  original 
new  lustre  for  years  and  years. 
They  will  always  be  easy  to  clean, 
too,  because  w^ith  Bon  Ami  there 
will  not  be  a  multitude  of  scratches 
to  give  foothold  to  dirt. 

Bon  Ami  is  also  for  mirrors,  w^in- 


dows,  nickel,  enamel  and  white 
paint. 

Bon  Ami  is  recommended  on  the 
cleaning  directions  issued  with  all 
the  best  brands  of  aluminum  w^are  ; 
for  instance : 


Wear-Ever 

Life-Time 

Wagner-Ware 

Potter  Faultless 

Blue  Grass 

Saluco 

Griswold 

"Real  Solid" 

Sweeney -Ware 

•*1892" 

Sterling 

Ideal  Cookers 

Puritan 

Bell 

Ware  De  Luxe 

Viko 

Kalumen 

The  Bon  Ami  Company  does  not  pay  any 
aluminum  manufacturers  for  recommend- 
ing Bon  Ami.  They  recommend  it  because 
Bon  Ami  is  the  only  cleaner  in  general  use 
in  America  which  will  not  scratch  polished 
aluminum. 


''Hasn't 

scratched 


yet 


Made  in 

both  Cake 

and  Powder  form 


THE    BON  AMI 

■„..  ..^^UliiSHa  m''^,..^''.'  r.....y, .t.^„„v^...»Myi.^ 


COMPANY,    HEW  YOEK 
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of  them  has  everything,  perhaps  each  has 
a  Httle  to  do  with  it.  Granted  the  high 
cost  of  living  is  a  nuisance,  —  is  not 
there  something  that  one  can  do  to 
obtain  better  food  at  a  lower  price? 

The  author  of  this  little  book  says  there 
is,  and  he  goes  on  to  give  you  the  knov/1- 
edge  that  will  enable  you  to  act.  Em- 
phasis is  laid  upon  the  fight  for  pure  and 
sanitary  foods  as  with  the  rising  prices 
there  is  a  continual  temptation  upon  the 
part  of  the  consumer  to  buy  stuff  that  is 
not  just  right  and  a  corresponding  temp- 
tation for  the  evil  doer  to  gull. the  inno- 
cent. 

Here  are  chapters  devoted  to  the  evils 
that  unsanitary  and  adulterated  foods 
and  drugs  bring  upon  mankind;  in  that 
milk  is  among  the  most  poptdar  germ 
resorts,  to  it  is  given  an  entire  chapter. 
Sanitary  handling  of  foods  in  the  home 
has  its  portion  and  offers  a  vast  amount 
of  stimulating  advice  by  the  following  of 
which  the  house-wife  will  make  her 
home  a  healthier  place  in  which  to  live 
and  her  table  a  delightful,  healthful  and 
not  too  extravagant  place  to  eat.  In 
conjunction  with  this,  is  an  excellent 
chapter  upon  rural  sanitation,  which 
presents  the  rather  startling  fact  that 
the  death  rate  is  decreasing  in  the  rural 
districts  at  a  much  slower  rate  than  it  is 
in  the  city. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  buying  of 
the  right  kind  of  food  and  the  utilization 
of  so-caUed  waste  products  in  the  home 
are  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is 
pretty  well  known  what  chemical  sub- 
stances the  human  body  needs.  It  is  an 
inconsistent  man  or  woman  who  growls 
about  the  high  cost  of  living  and  then 
spends  money  upon  food  products  which 
are  either  unnecessary  to  the  human 
frame  or  which  finally  find  their  way  to 
the  garbage  can.  A  great  deal  of  food 
in  these  days  is  bought  in  canned  or 
bottled  form  and  the  purchaser  should 
know  how  to  distinguish  the  good  from 
the  bad. 

In  a  short  review,  but  little  idea  can 
be  given  of  the  material  which  will  ap- 


peal to  the  men  and  women  who  are 
studying  the  great  problem  of  making 
the  income  meet  the  out-go.  It  is  a 
question  to  study,  and  the  best  results 
will  come  by  every  individual  studying 
his  own  needs  and  how  he  can  fulfil  them 
rather  than  arguing  pro  and  con  upon  the 
effect  of  the  European  War  upon  the 
price  of  potatoes.  This  book  will  stimu- 
late thought,  and  the  sort  of  thought 
which  will  lead  to  profit.  It  is  a  prac- 
tical guide  for  ''the  tdtimate  consumer." 
A  commendable  presentation  of  one 
of  the  most  important  subjects  of  the 
day  —  holding  matter  every  house-wife 
should  know. 

Virginia  Cookery-Book,  By  M.  Stuart 
Smith.  Harper  and  Brothers,  New 
York. 
The  compiler  of  the  Virginia  Cookery- 
Book,  which  is  a  worthy  memento  of  the 
past  as  well  as  a  help  in  the  present,  re- 
produces the  introduction  to  Mrs.  Ran- 
dolph's "Virginia  Housewife"  since  it 
was  written  for  that  lady  by  the  com- 
piler's grandfather,  Professor  George 
Tucker,  and  contains  a  tribute  to  the 
noble  character  of  Virginia  matrons  of 
the  olden  times.  This  is  done,  the 
rather  because  there  is  no  authorized 
edition  of  Mrs.  Randolph's  work  now 
extant.  We  venture  here  to  give,  in 
commendation  of  the  "Virginia  Cookery 
book,"  Professor  Tucker's  introduction 
to  Mrs.  Randolph's  "Virginia  House- 
wife." 

"Management  is  an  art  that  may  be 
acquired  by  every  woman  of  good-sense 
and  tolerable  memory.  If,  unfort- 
unately, she  has  been  bred  in  a  family 
where  domestic  business  is  the  work  of 
chance,  she  will  have  many  difficulties 
to  encounter;  but  a  determined  resolu- 
tion to  obtain  this  valuable  knowledge 
will  enable  her  to  surmount  all  obstacles. 
She  must  begin  the  day  with  an  early 
breakfast  requiring  each  person  to  be  in 
readiness  to  take  their  seats  when  the 
muffins,  buckwheat  cakes,  etc.,  are 
placed  on  the  table.     This  looks  social 
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Through  Vera  Crtiz  in  Mex- 
ico come  most  of  the  tvorld's 
choicest  vanilla  beans.  Over 
one-half  of  the  best  of  this 
crop  is  taken  for  Burnett's 
Vanilla.  In  certain  poor 
seasons  when  no  really 
first  choice  beans  are  pro- 
duced none  are  bought.  A 
reserve  stock  is  kept  from 
year  to  year  to  insure  the 
uniform  high  quality  of 
Burnett's  Vanilla. 


American  Kisses 

Into  the  whites  of  four 
eggs,  beaten  very  stiff, 
sprinkle  level  pint  of  gran- 
ulated sugar,  a  teaspoonful 
at  a  time.  Mix  but  do  not 
beat  in.  Add  a  few  drops  of 
Burnett's  Vanilla.  Drop  on 
greased  paper  in  tins,  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 


Nature  makes 
•^^    Vknilla  beans  grow 
differently 
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All  real  vanilla  beans  are  pure 
of  course,  but  they  are  very 
different.  The  so-called  Bour- 
bon bean,  for  instance,  is  heavier 
and  ranker  than  the  Mexican 
— the  Java  bean  and  the  Tahiti 
still  lower  in  grade.  Even 
among  the  Mexican  beans  there 
is  one  favored  portion  of  each 
year's  crop  into  which  Nature 
has  poured  more  of  her  frag- 
rance and  delicacy  than  into  any 
other.  From  these  beans,  and 
from  these  beans  only,  is  made 


Its  wonderful  flavor  is  quite  different  enough  to 
make  its  use  advisable,  desired,  almost  necessary. 
Just  one  dessert  that  turns  out  a  real  triumph 
of  delicate,  tempting  deliciousness  is  reason 
enough  for  getting  a  bottle  of  Burnett's — and 
always  having  similar  successes. 


mail 


DESSERT  BOOK  FREE 

Send  us  your  grocer's  name  and  we  will 
you  a  copy  of  "115  Dainty 
:rts."  It  is  interesting  and  helpful. 

Joseph  Burnett   Co. 

36  India  St.  Boston,  Mass. 
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and  comfortable.  When  the  family 
breakfast  by  detachments,  the  table 
remains  a  tedious  tim.e,  the  servants  are 
kept  from  their  morning's  meal,  and  a 
complete  derangement  takes  place  in  the 
whole  business  of  the  day.  No  work  can 
be  done  until  breakfast  is  finished.  The 
Virginia  ladies,  who  are  proverbially 
good  managers,  employ  themselves,  while 
their  servants  are  eating,  in  washing  the 
cups,  glasses,  etc.,  arranging  the  cruets, 
the  mustard,  salt-cellers,  pickle-vases, 
and  all  the  apparatus  for  the  dinner- 
table.  This  occupies  but  a  short  time, 
and  the  lady  has  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  they  are  in  much  better  order 
than  they  would  be  if  left  to  the  servants. 
It  also  relieves  her  from  the  trouble  of 
seeing  the  dinner-table  prepared,  which 
should  be  done  every  day  with  the 
same  scrupulous  regard  to  exact  neat- 
ness and  method  as  if  a  grand  company 
were  expected.  When  the  servant  is 
required  to  do  this  daily,  he  soon  gets 
into  the  habit  of  doing  it  well,  and  his 
mistress  having  made  arrangements  for 
him  in  the  morning,  there  is  no  fear  of 
bustle  and  confusion  in  running  after 
things  that  may  be  called  for  during  the 
hour  of  dinner.  When  the  kitchen  break- 
fast is  over,  and  the  cook  has  put  all 
things  in  their  proper  places,  the  lady 
should  go  in  to  give  her  orders.  Let  all 
the  articles  intended  for  the  dinner  pass 
in  review  before  her;  have  the  butter, 
sugar,  flour,  meal,  lard,  given  out  in 
proper  quantities;  the  catsup,  spice, 
wine,  whatever  may  be  wanted  for  each 
dish,  measured  to  the  cook.  The  mis- 
tress must  tax  her  own  memory  with  all 
this;  we  have  no  right  to  expect  servants 
to  be  more  attentive  to  our  interests  than 
we  ourselves  are ;  they  will  never  recollect 
these  little  articles  until  they  are  going 
to  use  them;  the  mistress  must  then  be 
called  out,  and  thus  have  the  horrible 
drudgery  of  keeping  house  all  day,  when 
one  hour  devoted  to  it  in  the  morning 
would  release  her  from  trouble  until  the 
next  day.  There  is  economy  as  well  as 
comfort  in  a  regular  mode  of  doing  bus- 


iness. When  the  mistress  gives  out 
everything  there  is  no  waste;  but  if 
temptation  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  sub- 
ordinates, not  many  will  have  power  to 
resist  it;  besides,  it  is  an  immoral  act  to 
place  them  in  a  situation  which  we  pray 
to  be  exempt  from  ourselves. 

"The  prosperity  and  happiness  of  a 
family  depend  greatly  on  the  order  and 
regularity  established  in  it.  The  hus- 
band who  can  ask  a  friend  to  partake  of 
his  dinner  in  full  confidence  of  finding 
his  wife  unruffled  by  the  petty  vexations 
attendant  on  the  neglect  of  household 
duties  —  who  can  usher  his  guest  into 
the  dining-room  assured  of  seeing  that 
methodical  nicety  which  is  the  essence 
of  true  elegance  —  will  feel  pride  and 
exultation  in  the  possession  of  a  com- 
panion who  gives  to  his  home  charms 
that  gratify  every  wish  of  his  soul  and 
render  the  haunts  of  dissipation  hateful 
to  him.  The  sons  bred  in  such  a  family 
will  be  moral  men,  of  steady  habits ;  and 
the  daughters,  if  the  mother  shall  have 
performed  the  duties  of  a  parent  in  the 
superintendence  of  their  education  as 
faithfully  as  she  has  done  those  of  a  wife, 
will  each  be  a  treasure  to  her  husband; 
and  being  formed  on  the  model  of  an 
exemplary  mother,  will  use  the  same 
means  for  securing  the  happiness  of  her 
own  family  which  she  has  seen  success- 
fully practised  under  the  parental  roof." 


i — The  Careful  Housekeeper — | 

Uses  a  Reliable  Disinfectant  all 
the  time  to  protect  her  family 

The  daily  use  of  one  throughout  the  home 
will  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  germs 

Platts  Chlorides. 

TbeOdorlessDisinfectant. 

Does  Not  Cover  One  Odor  With  Another 
Sold  Everywhere        In  Two  Sizes— 25  and  50c. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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The  Silver  Lining 


Celiacs  Tea  Time 

When  Celia  sips  tea, 

She  is  always  in  humor. 
Would  she  deign  to  see  me, 

When  Celia  sips  tea? 
Her  tea-time's  at  three. 

And  I've  heard  in  a  rumor, 
When  Celia  sips  tea 

She  is  always  in  humor.      D.  A.  F. 


'Did  she  make  you  feel  at  home?" 

'No,  but  she  made  me  wish  I  was."  — 

Brooklyn  Life. 


"My  husband,' 
bury,     "believes 
military  service." 


'  said  Mrs.  Twickem- 
firmly    in    imptilsive 


The  only  man  she  knew  who  lisped 
called  her  up  on  the  phone  and  said: 
"Ith  thith  you,  Ruth?  Well,  gueth 
who  thith  ith?"  —  Scribner's  Magazine. 


"This,"  remarked  Mr.  Happyhead,j"is 
my  photograph  with  my  two  French 
poodles.  You  recognize  me, 'eh?"  "I 
think  so,"  said  Miss  Sulfuric.  "You  are 
the  one  with  the  hat  on,  are  you  not?" 
Houston  Chronicle. 


"Blessed  are  the  meek,"  quoted  the 
deacon,  in  reproving  the  backslider,  "for 
they  shall  inherit  the  earth."     "They 


Creamed  Chicken 

a  la  Kind       /5~-v> 


The  Choice  Delicacy 
of  the  "Four  Hundred' 

J  riit  proudest  dish  of  the  BaeBl  hotels  and  clnba.  i 
irtow  ready  preparetl,  rtady  to  frv*  at  home.  I 
I  Prepared  in  fastidious  lotchens  by  a  Master'  Chef  | 
■  from  the  Ritz  of  Paris 

lOnly   25c.  and   60e.   at  all   Fine    Groec 
ISent  direct  at  »1.45  or  $2  85  half  dozen  respective' 
Isizes.  express  prepaid   if  you  mention   your 
grocer's    name.      Write,    mentioning    his 
;,   for  booklet.  "How  and  When."     Cana 
|dian  Prices.  35c..  65c..  $2.00   and   $3.75  half 
!n  respective  sizes.     Purity  Cress,  Inc. 
IModel    Kitchens,    Route   2S,    Orange, 
-1.  J. 


may  inherit  all  right,  deacon,"  said  the 
irreverent  one,  "but  somehow  or  other 
they  never  seem  to  get  possession." 

British  Weekly. 


"If  I  stand  on  my  head,  the  blood  all 
rushes  to  my  head,  doesn't  it?"  No  one 
ventured  to  contradict  him.  "Now,"  he 
continued  triumphantly,  "when  I  stand 
on  my  feet,  why  doesn't  the  blood  all 
rush  into  my  feet?"  "Because,"  replied 
Hostetter  McGinnis,  "your  feet  are  not 
empty."  —  Ram's  Horn. 

The   Lesson   of   Samson 

There  is  a  lad  in  a  town  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, says  the  New  York  Times,  where 
the  thrifty  mothers  are  still  wont  to  cut 
their  children's  hair  by  means  of  a  pair 
of  shears  and  a  bowl,  who  has  always  felt 
that  sort  of  thing  to  be  a  degradation. 

In  Sunday  school  the  teacher  told  the 
class  of  which  this  boy  was  a  member  the 
story  of  Samson  and  Delilah.  When 
she  had  finished  she  said  to  him: 

"Henry,  what  do  you  learn  from  the 
Samson  story?" 

"That  it  don't  never  pay,"  responded 
Henry  promptly,  "to  let  a  woman  cut  a 
feller's  hair." 


For  generations  past  Birmingham  has 
been  regarded  as  a  stronghold  of  Non- 
conformity. Perhaps  it  was  this  schis- 
matical  reputation  that  led  some  malicious 
critic  to  pen  the  following  lines,  recorded 
in  the  Spectator: — 

"Theie  were  some  young  ladies  of  Bir- 
mingham, 
I've  heard  a  sad  story  concerning  'em; 

They  stuck  needles  and  pins 

In  the  right-rev'rend  shins 
Of  the  Bishop  engaged  in  confirming 'em" 
— London  Christian  Lije. 


The  teacher  was  giving  the  school  a 
little  lecture  on  good  conduct.  "Avoid 
criticising,"  she  said.     "Don't  make  a 
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(^REMO  yESCO 

For 

WHIPPING  THIN   CREAM 

Do  you  know  that  the  "top"  of  the 
milk  bottle,  thin  cream  or  equal  parts  of 
heavy  cream  and  vi^hole  milk  can  be 
whipped  as  easily  and  as  stiffly  as  heavy 
cream  ? 

How?     By  Using  Cremo  Vesco 

Desserts,  soups,  salads  and  cocoa  may 
be  served  or  decorated  with  whipped 
cream  made  from  "top"  milk  without 
any  extra  expense  or  from  thin  cream 
or  half  heavy  cream  and  milk  at  half 
the  usual  cost  of  whipped  cream. 

Cremo  Vesco  is  a  preparation  of  absolute  pu- 
rity and  healthfulness.  It  makes  the  perfect 
whipped  cream  for  every  service.  It  is  more  di- 
gestible than  heavy  cream.  It  keeps  sweet 
longer.     It  cuts  your  cream  bill  in  half. 

Household  size,  prepaid,  25  cents.  16 
ounce  bottle  vrhips  up  75  quarts  of  cream, 
$1.00.    Discounts  on  Quantities. 

Cremo-Vesco  Company 

631  EAST  23rd  ST..  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


No  974  ^t^\\\\\\\\11llllU1lirjg 

M^^  You  can       I 

COOK  Better    1 

with  KNOWN  heat  than      = 
with  Guess-work  HEAT.      55 

Modern   cook   books    give   exact  ^h 

degrees    of   temperature   in  most  ^^ 

recipes,  eliminating  g'uess  work  and  jjj 

waste   of  time,    material   and   fuel,  ^mm 

Cooking   authorities   and   Domestic  "5 

Science  Teachers   recommend  tlie  ■— 

use  of  reliable  thermometers.    To  be  f^ 

SURE  it  is  reliable,  use  a  "^ 

s"   WILDER 

5  GUARANTEED 

S  ACCURATE  THERMOMETER 

5    Oven  Thermometer  (No.  974)  $1.00 
■J—  Fireless   Cooker  and  Griddle 

-J  Thermometer  (No.  980) ,  $  1 .  GO 

■JJJ  At  your  dealer's,  or  sent  postpaid  on 

^■B  receipt  of  price  and  dealer's  name. 

S  WILDER-PIKE 

S  THERMOMETER  CO. 

5  S52  Fulton  Street 

S  TROY,  N.  Y. 


.^iiiiimnm\\\\\v 


j# 


X 


No.  980 


Suggestions 

for  Garnishing 

By  Miss  Alice  Bradley 

Principal  of  Miss  Farmer's  Sc^coi  of  Cookery, 

Boston,  Mass. 

They  are  pic- 
tured and  de- 
scribed in  a  beau- 
tiful new/reebook 
containing  200 
tested  Orange 
and  Lemon  reci- 
pes by  Boston 
Cooking  School 
authorities,  au- 
thors of  the  fa- 
mous Boston 
Cook  Book. 

Send  now  for  ^our 
copy,  giving  your  deal- 
er's name  and  address. 

Any  housewife  can 
afford  to  garnish  her 
foods  with  appetizing, 
healthful  Sunkist 
lemons,  for  this  uni^ 
formly  good  fruit  costs 
no  more  than  ordinary 
kinds. 

California's  Uniformly  Good 

Lemons 

Richest  in  juice-yield.  Prac- 
tically seedless.  Beautiful  in 
color.     Clean  and  waxy. 

Wrapped  in  ^ 

clean,  crisp  tis-  -       ^5^*9^ 

sue,      stamped         ^  <f*vW^^^^ 
with  the  word        j^^J^/^ 
"Sunkist."  Ask     ' 
your  dealer  to   ( 
deliver  them  in 
the  original      .   . 
wrappers.  ^^-.^ 

California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange 

.  Co-operative,  Noii-Profit  Organization  of  8000  Growers 
Dept.  M38,  Los  Angeles.  C&l  (594) 

'^Lemons  for  Usefulness'' 


^llilllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 
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AMERICAN    COOKERY 


NOW  FOR  THE  DRESSING 

Every  housewife  who  prepares  a  Family  Feast  is  confident  oF 
success  if  she  has  the  ever  reliable 

STICKNEY    (Q,    POOR'S 

SPICED   POULTRY    SEASONINGS   • 

Made  from  expertly  blended,  highest  g'ade  herbs  and  spices,  in  the 
Factory  that  is  "Century  Old,  ard  Century  Honored."  Wise 
cooks  use  it  in^  preparing  Stuffed  Fish,  Pork  Roasts,  Home  Made 
Sausage,  and  in  many  other  ways.  Standard  Goods  like  the  entire 
line  of  Stickney  &  Poor  Products  are  persistently  demanded  today. 
For  Goodness  Sake  when  you  order  Mustards,  Spices,  Season- 
ings and  Flavorings,  say  "Stickney  &  Poor's"  to  your  storeman. 
Your  Co-operating  Servant,  "MU<^TARDPOT" 


^ 


STICKNEY   &   POOR  SPICE  COMPANY   ^ 

1815-  -Century  Old— Century  Honored-  -1916         f^m 
Mustards- Spices        BOSTON,  MASS.    Seasonings  Flavorings  ^^ 
'    THE      NATIONAL      MUSTARD      POT    ■ 


Desserts  and  Ice  Cream 
Without  Eggs 

It*8  easy  enough  to  have  a  food-dessert 
that  is  delicious  and  nutritious,  but 
economically  and  easily  made. 

Buy  a  package  of  ClESflflH  Soday  and  prove 
to  your  family  and  yourself  that  you  do  not  need 
eggs  for  desserts. 

A   10c  package  makes  a  qvatt* 


Vanilla 


Six  Pure  Fruit^Flavott 
Chocolate         Orange 
Raspberry        Lemon 


Sample  and  cook  booklet  eent  free 
or  full  size  package  for  ten  cents 

Write   to 

The  Junket  Folks 

Box  2507 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


4Imond 


practice  of  finding  fault  with  other 
people  or  picking  flaws  in  what  they  say 
or  do." 

"Teacher,"  spoke  up  a  little  boy, 
''that's  the  way  my  father  makes  his 
livin'!" 

"You  surprise  me,  George!  What  is 
your  father's  occupation?" 

"He's  a  proofreader,  ma'am." 

The  teacher  coughed.  "Well,  George, 
she  said,  "I  make  an  exception  in  the 
case  of  your  father." —  Youth's  Compan- 
ion. 


He  Couldn't  Tell  So  Soon 

Tommy,  we  read  in  Harper's  Maga- 
ine,  had  been  playing  truant  from  school 
and  had  spent  a  long,  beautiful  day 
fishing.  On  his  way  back  he  met  one  of 
his  young  cronies,  who  accosted  him 
mth  the  usual  question,  "Catch  any- 
thing?" 

At  this,  Tommy,  in  all  the  conscious- 
ness of  guilt,  quickly  responded: 

"  Ain't  been  home  yet." 


"Table  d'Hote"  Coal 

Not  every  salesman  is  as  quick-witted 
as  the  youth  at  the  office  of  the  coal  com- 
pany, about  whom  Everybody's  tells: 

"How  much  is  chestnut  coal?"  timidly 
inquired  the  prospective  customer. 

"That  depends,"  said  the  salesman. 
"A  la  carte  it's  eight  dollars;  cul-de-sac 
it  will  cost  you  fifty  cents  extra." 


The  Epicurean  Hen 

The  'Varsity  professors  say 
It's  time  the  chickens  had  their  day. 
We'll  have  to  lie  awake  of  nights 
To  plan  to  tempt  their  appetites. 
We'll  have  to  give  them  proper  food 
To  keep  them  in  a  laying  mood. 
Cocoa,  sweets  and  cottage  cheese — 
Such  appetizing  things  as  these 
Will  have  to  grace  their  menu  card 
Unless  their  growth  we  would  retard. 
With  prices  on  their  present  plane 
Such  gastronomic  dreams  are  vain. 
So  Biddy'll  have  to  curb  her  greed 
And  do  her  best  on  chicken  feed. 
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Have  You  Tried  Sea  Moss  Farine? 


Justtry  it  once,  that's  all.  Then  you  will  ^nou?  why  so  many  people 
use  it  regularly  and  will  take  no  substitute.  Besides  Blanc  Mange 
you  can  easily  make  many  tempting  desserts  such  as  Jellies,  Ice 
Cream,  Puddings,  Hot  and  Cold  Beverages.     Here  is  the  proof. 

Lyon  Mfg.  Co.,  48  Winthrop  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Aug.  1,  1916. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    ' 
Gentlemen : 

After  seeing  your  advertisement  of  Sea  Moss  Farine  in  my  daily  paper  I  purchased 
a  package  of  my  grocer  and  would  like  to  send  a  word  of  appreciation  for  your  arti- 
ticle.  1  have  had  blanc  mange  for  a  dessert  for  several  years  past,  but  have  always 
made  it  with  the  regular  sea  moss.  I  was  pleased  to  try  yours  and  to  obtain  such 
very  satisfactory  results,  in  a  much  easier  and  cleaner  way  of  making  it.  I  thought 
the  blanc  mange  was  most  delicious  and  shall  make  it  hereafter  with  your  Sea  Moss 
Farine.  With  best  wishes,  I  am. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Miss)  H.  MAUDE  BINNEY 

Sea  t^oss  Farine  is  indorsed  b^  Prof.  All^n,  of  Westfield  Pure  Food  fame;  Dr.  Goudiss, 
Editor  of  FORECAST  and  Food  Expert;  Mrs.  Janet  M.  Hill,  Editor  AMERICAN  COOKERY 
Magazine,  and  h^  Housekeepers  every^rohere. 


A  25c.  Package  yields 
16  quarts  desserts. 


Sold  by  good  Grocers  or 
will  be  mailed  direct. 


Sample  and  Recipe  Book  Free. 


Lyon  Manufacfturing  Co.,  Proprietors, 


38  South  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


WhiteHouse 

Coffee  and  Teas 


WPTn 


.''^^^ 


fOv  1 


1  i.Mi. 


ilSil 


^^^^ 


■-^-«-£«-«^<~iH 


aVTEHOC 


Yoy  are^ 
a  kindnf 
House  Coffee  ai 


NONE  BETTER  AT  ANY  PRICE" 

Has  passed  the  Westfield  Test  and  successfully 
competed  with   all   other   so-called  "World's 
Best"  for  a  Quarter  Century.     Sold  for  our    / 
protection  and  yours  in  small -sized  sealed    / 
all -tin  cans  only  — ■  never  in  Bulk.  / 

DWINELL- WRIGHT  COMPANY        V 


\ 


^^^^   J 


iSFFl 
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HArs- 

Pure 
Fruit 
Juices 


COMBINED   IN 


Hay's  Five  Fruit  Syrup 

make  a  most  wholesome  drink  at  all 
seasons  for  all  people— old  or  young. 
Just  dilute  with  ice  water  and  it  is  ready. 

Pints  40c.     Quarts  75c.     Gallons  $2.00 


Supplied  by  good  grocers  throughout  the  East.    Write 

to  us  if  you  do  not  find  it  in  your  locality,  enclosing  6c 

for  mailing  liberal  sample. 


We  have  issued  a  16-page 

PREMIUM  LIST 

SEND  A  POSTAL  FOR   ONE 

IF  YOU  can  obtain  among  your  friends  a  few  sub- 
scriptions to  Aineriuaii  Cookery  and 

so  secure  for  yourself,  without  cost,  some 
of  the  best  and  most  useful  cooking  uten- 
sils—OR 

IF  YOU  wish  to  purchase  for  cash  the  latest  and 
most  unique  cooking  novelties. 

THE  BOSTON  COOKING-SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Portland  Sanitary 
METAL 

HOT  WATER 

DATTI  17  and  BED 
DU  1  I  L  £•  WARMER 
Will  outlast  a  dozen 
rubber  bottles.  Gives 
off  50%  more  heat  and 
k<;ep3  hot  3  times  as 
long.  Flannel  bag  free. 
A  handsome  and  useful 
C  HRISTMAS  GIFT. 
Highly  Polished  nickel  plate. 
Price$1.50.  Thi8"Qaality Bottle" 
IB  guaranteed,  money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  At  all  good  Drug,  Hardware  and  Dept,  Btores,  or  direct 
by  mail  postpaid.  Illustrated  Circular  on  Req.ueBt 

PORTLAND  SALES  CO.,  MFRS. 


15  CHARDON  STREET, 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


A  Quick  Method  of  Cleaning 
Silver  Without  Rubbing 

An  easy  and  effective  method  of  clean- 
ing tarnished  silverware  by  boiling  in  a 
soda  a'nd  salt  solution  in  contact  with  a 
clean  piece  of  aluminum  or  zinc  is  recom- 
mended to  housewives  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  as  a  result  of 
studies  made  by  its  specialists  in  home 
economics.  The  necessary  procedure 
is  so  simple  that  it  may  be  followed  suc- 
cessfully in  practically  any  home. 

The  cleaning  system  known  as  the 
electrolytic  method  has  been  well  recog- 
nized for  several  years. 

What  the  Electrolytic  Method  Is 

The  tarnish  which  occurs  on  silver  is 
not  due  to  oxidation,  but  is  dependent 
entirely  upon  the  action  of  sulphur.  In 
most  cases  the  source  of  the  sulphur 
causing  tarnish  is  rubber,  wool,  foods 
like  eggs,  and  the  sulphur  in  the  air  due 
to  burning  illuminating  gas  and  coal. 
The  electrolytic  cleaning  method  depends 
on  the  facts  that  this  tarnish  of  silver 
sulphid  is  sHghtly  soluble  in  the  hot 
solution  employed,  and  that  it  is  broken 
down  chemically  and  its  silver  content 
redeposited  on  the  ware  when  the  proper 
electrical  conditions  prevail.  The  pres- 
ence of  both  the  silver  and  the  aluminum 
or  zinc  in  the  hot  solution  provides  the 
necessary  electrical  conditions.  Under 
this  method,  therefore,  practically  all 
the  silver  in  the  tarnish  is  returned  to 
the  object  being  cleaned.  When  silver 
polishes  are  used,  on  the  other  hand, 
all  the  silver  in  combination  in  the 
tarnish  is  removed. 

Methods  Recommended 

In  the  cleaning  method  recommended 
by  the  Department  the  necessary  mat- 
erials are  a  graniteware  cooking  utensil 
deep  enough  to  allow  the  silverware  to 
be  covered  by  the  solution ;  a  clean  piece 
of  aluminum  or  zinc  (preferably  the 
former)  and  baking  or  washing  soda. 
The  solution,  consisting  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  baking  or  washing  soda  and  a  like 
amount  of  table  salt  to  each  quart  of 
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Keeps  Contents  Icy  Cold  72 
Hours  orSteaniingHot24-Hours 

A  necessity  in  every  home — indispensable  when 

traveling  or  on  any  outing.    Keeps  baby's 

milk  at  right  temperature,  or  invalid's 

hot  or  cold  drink  all  night  without  heat, 

ice  or  bother  of  preparation. 

Thoroughly  protected  _  against  breakage. 
Absolutely  sanitary— liquids  touch  only  glass. 
Instantly  demountable— easy  to  keep  clean. 

Typical  Icy-Hot  Values 

No.    31.  Bottle— Black  Morocco  Leath- 
er trimming,  Pt.  $4.00;  Ot.  $  5.25 
No.  740.  Jar— Nickle— wide    xnouth   for 
oysters.solidfood.etc.Pt.    3.00:  Qt.    4.50 
No.  515.  Carafe,  Nickle  Qt.    5.00 
No.    23.  Bottle— Enamel— green,    wine 
and  tan.                        Ft.    1.75;  Ot.   2.75 
No.  871.  Lunch  Kit  with  enameled  pint 
bottle  and  drinking  cup  3.25 
No.  870.  Pitcher— Nickle            Qt.    9.00 
Look  for  name  Icy-Hot  an  bottom.    If  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  accept  no  sub- 
stitute—we will  supply  you  direct- 
at  above  prices,  charges  pre- 
paid. Write  for  catalog  show 
mg  many  styles  from  $1  up. 
Icy- Hot  Bottle  Co., 

'i,      Cincinnati*    Dept. 

Ohio 


li 
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STURDY 
FOOD 


Give  the  growing  youngs- 
ters plenty  of  good  bread 
made  with 

Fleischmann's  Yeast 

Our  splendid  little  recipe  book  sent 
you  free  on  request 

The  Fleischmann  Co. 

I  701  Washington  Street  New  York  City 


I  ESSONS  IN  COOKING 


thru  Pr«para< 
tion  of  Maab. 
'266  seasonable  menus  with  detailed  ledpea  and  full  directions  for  pre- 
paling  9ti9h  m»mlo  Food  Economy,  Balane«d  Diet,  Menus  for  all  0«ea- 
aons,  Special  Afticles.  etc.  Bound  in  waterpiooz  leatherette,  480  pp. 
Illustrated.    Sent  on  approval  f oi  SOc  and  fiOc  for  4  months  ot  #3  Caish. 

Sample  Pagta  free. 
4mesiean  School  of  Home  Scos^omici,       MS  W.  68tlli  St.,  Chieaco,  HI, 


IAN 
olive:  oil. 
SALAD  DRESSING 

'      A  MAYONNAISE    DF 
SURPASSING    DELICIDUSNESS 


l^i«glH«l*i- 


Two  Books  Every  Housekeeper  Should  Have 

A  Guide  to  Laundry  Work  -^^"^^  M^r^""" 

A  MANUAL  FOR   HOME  AND  SCHOOL 

Cloth,  104  pages,  illustrated,  75  cents  net,  postpaid  90  cents 

This  book  treats  in  a  very  siirr>le  and  practical  manner  all  of  the  details  of  home  laundry  work.  It  is  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  housekeeper  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  teacher  of  Laundry  Work  ?n  the  schools,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  every  process  is  so  clear  that  an  inexperienced  housekeeper  will  need  no  other  teacher.  Not  only  this, 
but  the  book  is  so  up-to-date  in  every  respect  that  the  most  experienced  housekeeper  will  find  something  new 
on  every  page,  and  these  novel  devices  or  methods  have  all  been  tested  by  actual  performance,  and  their  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  are  fully  set  forth.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  Removal  of  Stains,  to  various 
methods  of  soaking  clothes,  to  the  washing  of  Flannels,  Blankets  and  fabrics  of  wool  or  wool  mixture,  and  to  the 
laundering  of  Lace,  Silk,  Embroidery,  and  Fine  Lingerie.  One  of  the  novel  features  is  a  Time  Table^f  or  ironing 
the  everyday  articles  found  in  the  usual  weekly  wash.  This  table  should  be  a  guide  to  laundry  "efiBciency." 
Another  novelty  is  the  price  list,  following  the  description  of  each  article  of  laundry  appliance.  The  diagrams  of 
folding  clothes  after  ironing  are  very  clear,  detailed,  and  numerous.  The  method  of  folding  every  article  is  shown 
in  a  series  of  steps,  two  or  more  methods  are  frequently  given,  and  the  folding  of  an  unusually  large  number  of 
garments  and  other  articles  is  very  completely  illustrated.  The  variety,  the  clearness  of  detail,  and  the  large 
number  of  articles  included  make  the  diagrams  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 


The  American  Cook  Book 


By  Mrs. 

JANET  McKENZIE  HILL 

Editor  American  Cookery 


Cloth,  280  pages,  illustrated,  $1.00  net,  postpaid  $1.15 

A  compilation  of  the  best  of  Mrs.  Hill's  recipes  that  have  appeared  in  The  Boston  Cooking-School  Magazine 
and  American  Cookery.  This  book  is  for  everyday  use.  For  the  most  part  the  recipes  are  simple  and  concise, 
and  just  such  as  will  be  of  assistance  in  preparing  the  regular  family  meals,  but  scattered  through  the  book  are  a 
few  recipes  for  choice  dishes  that  will  grace  any  feast.  Each  recipe  has  been  tried  and  tried  again,  and  is  abso- 
lutely right.  The  directions  are  complete  and  easily  followed.   Using  this  book  you  are  sure  of  success  every  time. 

THE  BOSTON   COOKING  SCHOOL  MAGAZINE   CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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KNOX 

Sparkling 
GELATINE 

Package 


'Makes, 


Pints 


of 


UeWy, 


ORANGE  CHARLOTTE 


h  •nyelope  Knox 

Sparkline:  Gelatin* 
la  cup  cold  water 
ifl  cup  boiline  water 
1  cup  aasar 


2  tablespoonfuls  lemon 

juice 
1  cup  cran^e  juice  and 

pulp 
Whites  of  three  eggrs 


Soak  srelatine  in  cold  water  five  minutes  and 
dissolve  in  boiling  water.  Add  sugar,  and  when 
dissolved,  add  lemon  juice.  Cool  slightly  and  add 
orange  juice  and  pulp.  When  mixture  begins  to 
stiffen,  beat,  using  wire  whisk,  until  light;  then 
add  whites  of  eggs,  beaten  until  stiff,  and  beat 
thoroughly.  Turn  into  mold  that  has  been  dipped 
in  cold  water  and  if  desired  line  mold  with  lady 
fingers  or  sponge  cake.  One  pint  whipped  cream 
may  be  used  in  place  of  whites  of  eggs.  Other 
f  raits  or  nuts  may  be  added. 

APPLE  CHARLOTTE 

Make  same  as  Orange  Charlotte,  using  cooked 
•pple  pulp  in  place  of  orange  juice  and  pulp. 

Each  package  of  Knox 
Sparkling  Gelatine  makes  four 
times  as  much  jelly  as  the  so- 
called  ready  prepared  kind. 

Besides  jelly,  Knox  Gelatine 
makes  Salads,  Puddings, 
Candies,  etc. 

Hundreds   of   pleasing  uses   for   it 
suggested  in  our 

LATEST  RECIPE  BOOK 

Sent  FREE  for  your  grocer's 
name.  If  you  wish  a  pint  sample, 
enclose  2c  stamp. 

CHAS.  B.  KNOX  CO.,  Inc. 

407  Knox  Ave.,  Johnstown,  N.Y. 


water,  is  brought  to  a  boil  in  a  granite- 
ware  or  enameled  utensil.  A  sheet  of 
aluminum  or  clean  zinc  is  dropped  in. 
The  tarnished  silverware  is  then  im- 
mersed in  the  solution  so  that  it  is  in 
contact  with  the  sheet  of  aluminum  or 
zinc.  The  tarnish  should  disappear  in 
a  few  seconds.  The  silver  object  should 
then  be  removed  from  the  solution,  rinsed 
and  dried  with  a  soft  cloth. 

Aluminum  is  much  more  satisfactory 
than  zinc  for  use  in  this  cleaning  process 
since  it  does  not  become  coated  with  a 
layer  of  carbonates  which  would  inter- 
fere with  the  chemical  reaction.  Zinc 
does  form  carbonates  and,  if  used,  must 
be  cleaned  frequently  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid.  A  small  sheet  of  aluminum 
may  be  purchased  especially  for  silver 
cleaning  purposes  or  a  piece  of  an  old 
aluminum  utensil  well  cleaned  may  be 
used.  Utensils  which  would  later  be 
used  in  cooking  operations  should  never 
be  employed  in  cleaning  silverware  by 
the  electrolytic  method.  If  very  l^rge 
pieces  of  silver  are  to  be  cleaned  and  a 
container  is  required  larger  than  can  be 
placed  conveniently  on  the  stove,  the 
hot  solution  may  be  poured  into  such  a 
vessel  and  the  silver  object  then  im- 
mersed. The  method  is  most  effective, 
however,  when  the  solution  boils  during 
the  cleaning  process. 

Special  Considerations 

The  electrolytic  method  gives  the 
cleaned  silver  a  satiny  finish  after  several 
cleanings.  If  a  burnished  surface  is 
desired,  the  silver  must  from  time  to 
time  be  polished  lightly  with  some 
abrasive  polishing  material  such  as 
powdered  whiting.  The  study  made  by 
the  Department  specialists  included  a 
comparison  of  the  amount  of  silver  lost 
when  the  whole  tarnish  was  removed  by 
polishing  and  when  the  electrolytic 
method  was  used.  It  was  found  that 
when  whiting  paste  was  used  as  an 
abrasive,  spoons  lost  nearly  0.01  of  a 
gram  of  silver  each,  approximately 
twenty-five  times  as  much  as  when  the 
"handmade"  electrolytic  method  was 
employed. 
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Fastest.cleanest, 
most  saving 
Fireless  Cooker 
possible  to  buy— 
at  a  big  price 
saving.  My  new 
Book  shows  big. 
full  page  photo- 
graphs of  cook- 
ing in  a  RAPID. 
Send  your  ad- 
dress to-day  and 

Get  This 

FREE 
BOOK 


MAKES  EVERY  WOMAN  HAPPY 

Cut  down  your  meat  and  grocery  bills ;  have  better 
tasting  food  with  half  the  work.  One  trial  convinces 
every  housewife.  Extra  size  3-compartment  Cooker. 
Outfit  of  "Wearever"  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils.  Covers  and 
every  part  of  interior  pure  aluminum. 

TJt  Fireless    Cooker 


Sent  Only  Direct 

From  Factory 


30  Days'  Free  Trial 

I  guarantee  to  suit  you  or  send  your  money  back.  Roasts  meats  a 
perfect  brown.  Bakes  cakes,  pies,  vegetables,  desserts  -  everything 
m  every  way.  Cuts  gas  bills  from  hours  to  minutes.  Write  to-day 
for  my  new  Book  and  direct  factory  price. 

WILLIAM  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 

Dept.  173  DETROIT,  MICH. 


ITMf  TQIT  A I  I^i°°cc  *^<l  Luncheon  Menus  containing  183  recipes. 
UnUiJU/lLi  Selected  successes  only.  Suitable  for  gift.  Price  deliv- 
ered32c.  Address  King's  Daughters  Society,  2320  E.  lstSt..Dalath.Minn. 

"SWEET-MAID-SMACKS"  ?8N^E?T?Srw"E%'i!^§?JI 

SAMPLE  upon  receipt  of  5  CENTS.  Stamps  or  Coin.  FINE  FOR  XMAS 
HEINRICH  CONFECTION  CO.,  1800  Michigan  Bhd..  CHICAGO 


Approved  hy  Good  Housekeeping  Institute 

Cream  butter  and  sugar 'thoroue-hly  in  half  the  time  with 
theNu-Wa  Shortening  Mixer  (Patented).  RnbB  Lard,  etc. 
into  flour  without  hands  touching  ingredients.  No  waste 
and  a  cool  mixture.     Money  back  guarantee.     Postpaid  30c. 

PETER  S.  WOOD     BURTON     WASHINGTON 


Domestic  Science 

Home-Stvidy  Courses 

Food,  Health,  Housekeeping,  Clothing,  Children. 
For  Homemakers,  Teachers  and  for 
well-paid  positions. 
"THE  PROFESSION  OF  HOME-MAKING."  100 
page  handbook,  FREE.  Bulletins:  "Free  Hand 
Cooking,"  10  cents.  "Food  Values,"  10  cents. 
"Five  Cent  Meals,"  10  cents. 

AM.  SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS,  503  W.  69ih  St.,  CHICAGO 


SENSIBLE  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS  FOR  HOUSEKEEPERS 


LADD  MIXER-CHURNS 

No.  1,  1  qt.  —  No.  2,  2  qts.— especially 
made,  clear  glass  urns,  fluted  sides.  LADD 
BEATERS  insert  into  and  remove  from  same : 
only  ones  thus  made.  We  warrant  they  sare 
egf  s.  Positively  Best  and  Most  Beauti- 
ful Made.     By  Parcel  Post : 

No.  I,  $1.73,  East  of  Rocky  Mt.  States. 
No.  1,    2.00.  Rocky  Ml.  Stales  and  West 
No.  2,    2.50,  East  of  Rocky  Mt.  Stales 
No.  2,    2.85,  Rocky  Mt.  States  and  West 


"SATURN" 

CLOTBESLINE  REEL 

A  round  Steel  Ball — dust  proof, 
nickel  plated  —  warranted  40  ft. 
line,  tested  to  160  lbs.  — takes 
present  clothes-pin.  Use  out>door 
or  in.door.  Hangs  anywhereo  Two 
spreading  rings.  PositiTeiy  the  best 
made  at  any  price.  Sent  Parcel 
Post:  Nickeled  finish,  50c.;  nickel, 
ed  and  polished,  63c. 


CANVASSING  AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE  LIBERAL  PROFITS  QUICK  SALES  PLEASE  WRRB 

UNITED  ROYALTIES  CORPORATION.  1133  O  Broadway,  New  York 


Western  Positions  for  Domestic  Science  and  Art  Teachers 
FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

Eight  page  Booklet  "Road   to  Good  Positions,"   Free. 

"How    to    Apply    for    a    School,  With  Laws  of 
Certification  of  All  the  States,"  Free  to  Members. 

Fifty  Cents  in  Stamps   to   Non    Members. 


OUR   SPECIAL   FIELD 

Colorado 

Washington 

Kansas 

Wyoming 

Montana 

Idaho 

New  Mexico 

Nebraska 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Arizona 

North  Dakota 

California 

South  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Utah 

Texas 

KOCKrMrrFACMERS 

/ICf/VCY.  EMPIRE  BLDC,  DenverCOLOi 


Wm.   Ruffer, 

Pd.  M.,  A.  M., 

Manager. 


One  Agency  that  does  the  Work  of  Many. 


The  Largest  and  Most  Widely  Patronized  Agency  in  the  West 
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Saves  Time 

Saves  Labor 

For  that  hungry  feeling— 


FULL-MEAIj 


"That's  enough*' 

Choice  beef  and  selected 
vegetables  ready  cooked  in 
can.  Served  in  5  minutes  as 
baked  dish,  stew,  in  sand- 
wiches— or  made  into  soup. 

Baked — place  contents  of  can  in 
baking  dish,  cover  with  bread 
crumbs,  dot  with  butter,  bro\^n 
in  oven.    Other  Recipes  on  can. 

Ask  your  grocer.    If  he  does 
not  have  "Full  Meal,"  send  his 
name  and  address,  enclosing 
20    cents   for    full 
sized   sample  can, 
sent    Parcel     Post 
prepaid. 


The  Haserot 
Canneries  Co. 

Dept.  E 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Caliiornia  Ripe  Olives  and  Olive  Oil 

From  producer  to  consumer.  — Nothing  more  wholesome 
grown  and  none  of  finer  quality  and  flavor  than  Sun^and 
Brand  Ripe  Olives  and  Loma  Brand  Olive  Oil.  Price  list 
with  full  particulars  on  application. 

JOHN  T.  GRIFFITH 
346  Wilcox  Building       -       -       Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


X  Trade  Mark  Eeglatered.  V^/y 

Gluten  Flour  A 

40%  GLUTEN 
Guaranteed  to  comply  in  all  respects  to 
standard  requirements  of  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture.' 
Manufactured  by  W/X 

FARWEl^L.  &L  RHINES   XC 
Watertown.  N.  Y.  A^ 


X 


CandyMaking     ^ 

.aLost  Art?^  ^ 

"Auntie  Taylor"  says  "  In 
my  day  we  girls  took  great    ^ 
pride    in   making  candy. 
Nowadayslhe  kitchen  istoo 
often  an  unexplored  region. 
_     You  can  have  great  fun  and 
make  most  excellent  candy  if 
you  follow  directions  and  use  a 


y&y/Or'cANDY  MAKERS 

THERMOMETER, 

Write  today  for  our  Free  Book  of  Recipes 
for  Favorite  Candies.  It  tells  how  to  use 
the  Thermometer  and  make  real  candy. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Taylor  Home 
Candy-Maker's  Thermometer.  If  he  does 
not  have  it  or  will  not  order  for  you,  send  us 
his  name  and  address  and  $1.25  and  we 
will  send  you  one.  '&  i 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies  -•  l 

ROCHESTER,    N.Y.  -    j 

There's  a  Tycos  or  Taylor  Ther-       j  -i 
motneter  for  every  purpose  Ip 


Send  Two  New  Subscriptions 
and  so  renew  your  own. 


For  a  limited  time  we  can  supply 
all  back  numbers  of  American 
Cookery  and  Boston  Cooking- 
School  Magazine  at  10  cts,  each. 
Order  now  if  you  wish  to  com- 
plete your  files. 

We  will  pay  20  cents  each  for  Boston  Cooking 
School  Magazine  issue  of  June,  1914 

Address 

American  Cookery,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  Perfect  Knife 
for  Grape  Fruit 


Fine  Christmas  Gift 


The  blade  of  this  knife  is  made  from  finely  tempered,  high  quality,  cutlery  steel,  curved  so  as 
to  remove  center  and  to  cut  cleanly  and  quickly  around  the  edge,  dividing  the  fruit  in  segments 
ready  for  eating.  An  added  feature  is  the  round  end  which  prevents  cutting  the  outer  skin.  The 
popularity  of  grape  fruit  is  growing  so  rapidly  that  this  knife  for  time  saving  and  handiness  is  a 
necessity.  For  sale  at  the  best  dealers.  If  not  found  with  your  hardware  dealer  we  would  be  glad 
to  send  by  mail,  providing  dealer's  name  is  sent,  with  50  cents,  which  covers  cost  of  postage. 


^ 


THE  EMPIRE   KNIFE  CO., 


WINSTED,  CONN. 
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Add  to  all  AMERICAN  COOKERY  Recipes 
a  wholesome  dash  of  CRAFTSMAN  Environment ! 

THERE    IS    JOY    IN    THE    KITCHEN 

if  the  house  is  planned,  built,  and  equipped  in  accord  with  CRAFTSMAN  thought, 

We   -will    do    a-way   -witli    Ho\ise>vorK 

said  THE    CRAFTSMAN'S   architects.     They  have  not  succeeded  in  abolishing 
it  completely,  but  their   progressive  work  tends  to  eliminate  much  of  housework's  wearisome   detail. 

Build  or  remodel  your  home  along  CRAFTSMAN  lines  I  The  solid  comfort  and  consequent 
happiness  found  In  CRAFTSMAN  Homes  is  a  factor  not  to  be  ignored  in  the  Qyeendom  of  Domestic 
Science. 

Write  our  Service  Department  if  you  have  a  building  problem,  giving  type  and  size  of  your  ideal, 
and  we  will  try  to  match  it  with  a  CRAFTSMAN  creation. 

More  than  Two  Hundred  CRAFTSMAN  houses  have  been  planned  by  the  THE  CRAFTS- 
MAN'S Architects-  These  plans  are  to  be  had  for  Bungalow  or  Mansion,  some  costing  not  more  than 
Five  Dollars  a  set,  and  in  no  case  is  the  charge  other  than  nominal. 

Take  advantage  of  our  special  Dollar  Offer  which  we  are  pleased 
to    again    extend   to   readers   of    AMERICAN    COOKERY. 

0»r0.eD.nar  0«erGivesY.«  S^oy/S1^,':;:„1!^„rB^g^ 

Printed  in  Duo-tone  Ink,  with  Thirty  Houses  of  the  New  Efficiency  Type:  House  and  Garden  Furniture  and  Fittings 
THE    CRAFTSMAN  BEAUTIFUL  PRACTICAL A  MAGAZINE    OF   PROGRESS 

THE  CRAFTSMAN  PUBLISHING   CO. 

Circulation  Dept.,  6   E.  39th  St..  N.  Y.  City 

Gentlemen  :     You  may  send  me  six  numbers  of  THE  CRAFTSMAN  beginning  with 
_^together  with  your  book  "Craftsman  Houses."     Enclosed  find  $1.00. 


15  Months 

$3.00 


NAME_ 


ADDRESS^ 
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In  order  to  attain  tHe  HigKest  Possible 
State  of  Perfection,  in  MaKing  all  CaKes, 
and  to  be  Certain  of  S\jccess  every  time, 
it  is  onl>^  necessary  to  vise  a  regular  set  of 

The  Van  Deusen  Cake  Moulds 

and  practice  tKe  Scientific 
MetKod  furnisHed  ^tH  same. 

This  Scientific  Method  is :  To  bake  all  cakes  in  ungreased  moulds,  and  let 
them  stick,  and  loosen  the  cake  from  the  mould,  with  a  knife,  when  it  is  to  be 
removed.  (Each  mould  being  provided  with  openings  at  the  sides,  which  are 
covered  with  slides,  through  which  the  knife  is  inserted,  to  loosen  the  cake  from 
the  bottom.)  In  this  way  the  mould  supports  the  cake,  while  baking  and  cooling, 
and  prevents  same  from  settling,  and  becoming  "soggy.*' 

These  Scientific  Rules  and  Recipes  tell  exacdy  how  to  do  each  operation  right, — being  so 
practical  and  comprehensive  that,  no  matter  what  the  "luck"  has  been  in  the  past,  success  will 
be  assured  every  time  these  instructions  are  followed  correctly,  and  angel,  sunshine  and  other 
of  the  more  delicate,  delicious  and  desirable  cakes  are  made  easier  than  the  ordinary  ones  are 
by  the  old  methods. 

Some  may  claim  that  other  makes  of  cake  tins  are  "just  as  good"  as  the  Van  Deusen  Cake 
Moulds,  and  also  that  the  Chapman  Scientific  Cake  Rules  and  Recipes  are  no  better  than  the 
ordinary  ones,  but  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  consult  a  few  (of  the  thousands)  of  the  cake- 
makers  that  are  using  these,  or  give  the  outfit  a  trial,  in  order  to  be  convinced  of  their  superior 
merits,  not  only  for  making  angel  cake,  but  for  all  other  kinds  as  well. 

The  regular  set  consists  of :  1  loaf  and  2  layer 
moulds,  regular  size,  round  or  square,  1  measur- 
ing cup,  1  egg  whip,  and  a  booklet  of  the 
Chapman  Cake  Rules  and  Recipes;  and  it  is  to 
the  best  interest  of  all  cake  makers  to  see  that 
their  dealers  carry  these  sets,  for  they  include 
only  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have,  in 
order  to  be  certain  of  success,  in  making  all  cakes. 

The  set  sells  at  the  same  price  that  the  same  articles  would  bring 
separately,  and  the  Recipes  are  only  furnished  with  these  sets. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you  with  these  sets,  we  will  send  same,  post- 
paid, as  follows :  To  offices,  in  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
upon  receipt  of  $  1 .00  and  to  those  west  of  the  same  for  $  1 .25. 

Send  your  orders  to 


The  Chapman  Co. 


Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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LAST   CHANCE 

The  cost  of  manufacturing  magazines  has  greatly  increased.  Paper, 
the  principal  item  of  cost,  has  more  than  doubled  in  price.  To  meet 
this,  in  part,  we  are  absolutely  obliged  to  make  the  price  of 

AMERICAN    COOKERY 

13  cents  a  copy ;    $1.30  a  year 

commencing  with  THIS  January  number.  BUT,  we  will  accept  sub- 
scriptions at  the  old  rate,  $1.00  a  year,  until  February  28th,  no  longer. 

Never  again  will  so  easy  an  opportunity  be  presented  to  obtain  subscrip- 
tions among  your  friends,  and  so  secure  our  valuable  premiums.  Every 
housekeeper  will  subscribe  now,  when  she  is  told  the  price  of  American 
Cookery  is  about  to  advance.  Do  not  wait.  Start  today.  The  time  is 
short. 

(]'0|\J  J)  J^JQ]^J§J  •  Premiums  are  not  given  with  a  subscription  or  for  a  renewal,  but  only 
to  present  subscribers,  for  securing  and  sending  to  us  new  yearly  sub- 
scriptions at  $1.00  each.  The  number  of  new  subscriptions  required  to  secure  each  premium  is  clearly 
stated  below  the  description  of  each  premium. 

Transportation  is  or  is  not  paid  as  stated. 


Pastry  Bad  and  Six  Tubes 

(Bag  not  shown  in  cut) 

A  complete  outfit.  ^  Practical  in  every  way. 
Made  especially  for  Bakers  and  Caterers.  Emi- 
nently suitable  for  home  use. 

The  set  sent,  prepaid,  for  two  (2)  new  subscrip- 
tions.    Cash  price,  $1.00. 


THE  A.  M.  C.  ORNAMENTER 

Rubber  pastry  bag  and  twelve  brass  tubes,  assorted  designs,  for  cake  decorating.  This  set  is  for  fine 
work,  while  the  set  described  above  is  for  more  general  use.  Packed  in  a  wooden  box,  prepaid,  for 
three  (3)  new  subscriptions.     Cash  price,  $1.60. 


PATTY 
IRONS 


Are  used  to  make  pates  or  timbales;  pastry  cups 
for  serving  hot  or  frozen  dainties,  creamed  vege- 
tables, salads,  ices,  etc. 

Each  set,  packed  in  a  box  with  recipes  and  full 
directions. 

Sent,  postpaid,  for  one  (1)  new  subscription. 

Cash  price,  60c. 


ROTARY 

MINCING 

KNIFE 


Nickel  plated.  Ten  revolving  cutters.  Effect- 
ually chops  parsley,  mint,  onions,  vegetables,  etc., 
and  the  shield  frees  the  knives  from  the  materials 
being  cut. 

Sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  new  subscriber.  Cash 
price,  60c. 
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HE  bottom  of  the  center  space 
is  closed ;  in  this  can  be  served 
any  creamed  meat,  oysters  or  vege- 
tables, garnished  around  the  edges 
with  parsley,  radishes  or  olives. 

Another  excellent  way  of  using 
it  is  to  set  the  shell  on  a  lettuce  leaf 
and  fill  with  salad ;  or  fill  the  shell 
with  an  ice  or  ice  cream  and  gar- 
nish with  fruit. 

Sent,  prepaid  for  two  (2)  new 
subscriptions.     Cash  price  $1.00. 


FRENCH  ROLL  BREAD  PAN 


Open  End 


Best  quality  blued  steel.         6  inches  wide  by  13  long. 

Sent,  prepaid  for  one   (1)   new   subscription. 

Cash  price  45c. 


DOOR  STOP 

Need  not  be  fastened  to  the  floor. 

Holds  door  open  at  any  angle. 

Worked  by  the  foot. 

Sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  sub- 
scription.    Cash  price  50c. 

When  ordering  mention  whether 
or  not  door  has  a  threshold. 


FRENCH    BUTTER    CURLER 

Unique  and  Convenient 

The  easiest  way  to  serve  butter.  Full  directions 
with  each  curler. 

Sent,  postpaid,  for  (1)  new  subscription.  Cash 
Price  50  cents. 


INDIVIDUAL  INITIAL  JELLY  MOULDS 

Serves  Eggs,  Fish  and  Meats  in  Aspic,  Coffee  and  Fruit  Jelly, 
Pudding  and  other  desserts  with  your  initial 
letter  raised  on  the  top.     Latest  and  Dainti- 
est novelty  for  the  up-to-date  hostess. 

To  remove  jelly  take  a  needle  and  run  it 
around  inside  of  mould,  then  immerse  in 
warm  water ;  jelly  will  then  come  out  in 
perfect  condition. 

Be  the  first  in  your  town  to  have  these. 
You  cannot  purchase  them  at  the  stores. 
This  shows  the  jelly  turned  from  the  mould  This  shows  mould  (up-side  down) 

Set  of  six  (6),  any  initial,  sent,  postpaid  for  one  (1)  new  subscription.      Cash  price  55c. 
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PRINCESS  PATTY  TINS 

— FOR- 

Brownies  or  Other  Small  Cakes 


y^  cup  of  Butter 

}4  cup  of  Sugar 

>|  cup  of  Molasses  (dark) 


Brownies 

1  Egg,  well  beaten 


1  cup  of  Flour 
1  cup  of  Nuts,  Pecan  or 
Walnuts 


A  SET  OF  24  TINS 

Sent  postpaid  for  one  (1)  new  subscriptioD 
Cash  Price,  50c. 


Mix  in  the  usual  manner  but  without  separating 
the  egg.  Bake  in  small,  fancy  shaped  tins.  Press 
half  a  nut  meat  into  the  top  of  each  cake. 


A  SET  OF  THREE 
STEEL  DRAWN  MOULDS 

For  Jellies,  Puddings,  Custards, 
etc.,  etc. 

Are  so  snaped  that  the  contents  readily  comes 

out  in  perfect  condition. 
These  moulds  ordinarily  sell  for  25c.  pint  size, 
40c.  pint  and  a  half,  and  60c.  for  quart  size. 


We  have  combined  the  three  sizes  into  a  set,  and 
will  send  a  set  (either  oval  or  round  but  not 
assorted  shapes),  prepaid,  as  premium  for  one 
(1)  new  subscription.     Cash  Price  65c. 


"ROBERTS  LIGHTNING 
MIXER" 

Tens  of  thousands  of  delighted 
housekeepers  daily  use  this 
mixer  and  recommend  it  as  be- 
ing the  most  effective  beater, 
mixer  and  churner  they  ever 
saw.  Beats  whites  of  eggs  in 
half  a  minute,  whips  cream  and 
churns  butter  in  from  one  to 
three  minutes.  In  making 
floats,  salad  dressings,  custards, 
gravies,  charlotte  russe,  egg  nog, 
etc.,  it  must  be  used  in  order  to 
achieve  the  best  results.  No 
spatter.     Saves  time  and  labor. 

Sent  postpaid,  for  one  (1)  new 
subscription.     Cash  Price  30c. 


^  GOLDEN  ROD 

CAKE  PAN 

For  "  Waldorf  Triangles  "  *'  Golden  Rod  Cake," 
'*  Orange  Slice  Cake  '*  and  many  other  fancy 
cakes.  Substantially  made  of  the  best  tin.  Sent 
postpaid  for  one  (1)  new  subscription.  Cash 
Price  45  c. 


FRUIT 
CUTTER 


Cores  and  splits  apples,  pears  and 
quinces  into  six  pieces  with  one 
operation.  Silver  plated,  turned 
wooden  tray.  Sent,  postpaid,  for 
one  (1)  new  subscription.  Cash 
price,  60  cts. 


The  only  reliable  and  sure 
way  to  make  Candy,  Boiled 
Frosting,  etc.,  etc.,  is  to  use  a 

THERMOMETER 

Here  is  just  the  one  you  need. 
Made  especially  for  the  purpose  by 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  manu- 
facturers in  the  country. 

Sent,  postpaid,  for  two  (2)  new 
subscriptions.     Cash  price,  $1.00. 
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TITTAKE  Ivory  Soap  paste  according  to  the 
•*■"■*'  recipe  inside  the  wrapper.  A  pair  of 
blankets  requires  from  a  half  to  a  whole  cake 
of  Ivory  Soap  (small  size)  made  into  Ivory 
Soap  paste.  Hard  water  and  large,  heavy 
blankets  require  two  to  three  times  as  much 
soap  paste  as  soft  water  and  small,  light 
blankets.  Choose  a  bright  sunny  day  with  a 
moderate  breeze.  Fill  three  tubs  about  half 
full  of  warm — -not  hot — water.  To  the  first, 
add  enough  Ivory  Soap  paste  to  make  a  good 
foamy  suds.  Put  in  one  double  or  two  single 
blankets.  Let  them  soak  thirty  minutes. 
Work  them  up  and  down,  adding  Ivory 
Soap  paste  as  needed.  To  remove  spots  do 
not  lift  the  blanket  from  the  water,  but  put 
one  hand  under  the  spot  and  brush  with 
Ivory  Soap  paste.  Use  a  moderately  stiflf 
brush.  To  the  second  tub  add  as  much  Ivory 
Soap  paste  as  to  the  first.  Put  in  blankets 
and  repeat  the  lifting  and  sousing.  To  the 
third  tub  add  enough  Ivory  Soap  paste  to 
make  the  water  milky.  Run  blankets  into 
this  tub  through  loosely  adjusted  wringer. 
Rinse,  wring  lightly,  and  hang  in  open  air 
at  once  — white  blankets  in  sun,  colored 
blankets  in  shade.  When  dry,  go  over  them 
with  a  soft  flannel  cloth  or  a  clean  whisk 
broom  and  hang  near  a  stove  or  in  a  warm 
room  for  several  hours. 


I  'X'HE  housewife  who  takes  pride  in  her  home 

I  ■■■    almost  invariably  washes  the  blankets  with 

I  Ivory  Soap.     She  knows  that  not  only  carefiil 

I  handling  but  a  pure  neutral  soap  is  necessary 

I  to  keep  them  sort  and  unshrunken. 

I  Ivory  Soap  is  free  from  the  materials  that  are 
I  harmful  to  wool.  It  does  nothing  but  cleanse. 
I     It  cannot  injure  blankets  in  any  way. 

Using  it  exclusively  and  proceeding  so  as  to 
avoid  rubbing  and  changes  of  temperature,  the 
woman  who  depends  upon  Ivory  Soap  never 
hesitates  to  wash  blankets  at  home  and  never 
is  disappointed  with  the  result. 


SsssM 


IVORY  SOAP. 


.9911 


PURE 
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COOKING    MAMA'S    BREARFAST 

Painted  by  Edward  V.   Brewer  for  Cream  of  Wheat  Co.  Copyright  1917  by  Cream  of  Wheat  Co. 
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Cotlolene 


The  Natural 
Shortening^' 


Light,  Appetizing  Biscuits 


Cottolene   as  a  shortening  makes 
biscuits  that  are  browned  delicately 
on  top,  that  break  open  with  a  snowy- 
whiteness — that  are  light  and  tempting 
in  appearance  and  quality. 

Try  our  recipe.  Make  biscuits  with 
Cottolene — give  it  the  hardest  test  you 
can  give  a  shortening  medium.  You  will 
adopt   it  for  all  shortening  and  frying. 

Cottolene  is  a  pure  food  product  that  is 

a  real  aid  to  digestion. 

Cottolene  is  packed  in  pails  of  various 

sizes  for  your  convenience.  Your  grocer 

will  supply  you. 


Cottolene  Baking 
Powder  Biscuits 

Into  two  cups  of  sifted 
pastry  flour,  sift  and  mix 
one  level  teaspoon  of  salt 
and  four  level  or  two 
rounded  teaspoons  baking 
powder;  chop  in  one  level 
tablespoon  of  chilled  Cotto- 
lene, wet  to  a  stiff  dough 
with  about  %  cup  of  milk, 
or  half  water  and  half  milk. 
Toss  out  on  a  floured 
board,  pat  it  down  and  roll 
V2  inch  thick.  Cut  into 
small  rounds  and  bake  in 
a  hot  oven. 

From"HOME  HELPS,"  mailed 

free  if  you  write  our  General 

Offices,  Chicago. 
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Why  children  need 
pure  Cocoa 


YOUR  little  ones,  all  too  soon, 
reach  the  age  when  they  want 
to  act  like  papa  and  mamma. 

You  realize  then  how  carefully 
you  must  guard  them  against  grown- 
up habits  of  eating  and  drinking. 

You  wouldn't  think,  for  instance, 
of  filling  their  cups  with  the  coffee 
you  serve  at  breakfast.  Few  grown- 
ups have  really  the  nerves  for  that. 

A  good,  steaming  cup  of  pure 
cocoa  makes  a 
happy  solution.  It 
gives  the  youngster 
both  what  it  likes 
and  what  it  should 
have.  Pure  cocoa 
is  the  child's  whole- 
some "coffee". 

But — be  careful 
even  of  cocoa.  Pure 
cocoa  is  simply 
good  cocoa  beans 
roasted  and  ground 
fine.  Its  aroma 
needs  no  covering- 
up  with  outside  fla- 
vors— like  vanilla. 
It  needs    no  treat- 


At 
Grocers 


ment    with   alkalies  —  no    padding 
with  starch  or  ground  cocoa  shells. 

And  for  children  as  well  as  for 
grown-ups  there  is  a  correct  amount 
of  cocoa  butter  in  cocoa.  Excess 
cocoa  butter  makes  cocoa  too  rich 
for  easy  digestion — too  little  lowers 
the  nutriment. 

Lowney's  Cocoa  is  made  from  the 
nut-meats  of  good  cocoa  beans  and 
nothing  else.     No  flavoring  or  "pad- 
ding" is  added.      Just  the  correct 
amount    of  cocoa 
butter  is   eliminat- 
ed —  giving  it  full 
digestibility    and 
full  nutriment. 

Lowney's  has  al- 
ways met  the  gov- 
ernment pure  food 
standards.  It  meets 
too,  the  Dr.  Wiley 
and  the  Westfield 
Pure  Food  stand- 
ards. 

The  natural  fla- 
vor of  Lowney's 
shows  you  how  co- 
coa ought  to  taste. 


loWj^fEY^  Cocoa 


In  tins 
10c  to  50c  sizes 
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Last  Chance 

The  cost  of  manufacturing  magazines 
has  greatly  increased.  Paper,  the  princi- 
pal item  of  cost,  has  more  than  doubled 
in  price.  To  meet  this,  in  part,  we  are 
absolutely   obliged   to   make    the  price  of 

American  Cookery 

15  cents  a  copy;  $1«50  a  year 

BUT,  we  will  accept  subscriptions,  new  and  re- 
newal at  the  old  rate,  ^1.00  a  year,  until  February 
28th,  no  longer.  No  matter  when  your  subscrip- 
tion expires  you  can  have  it  extended  one,  two  or 
three  years.      ^ 


Send  at  once  and  you  can  have  your 
subscription  renewed  or  extended 
one,  two,  or  three  years — no  longer 
—at  $1.00  a  year. 

Send  two  new  subscriptions  at  one 
dollar  each  and  we  will  renew  your 
own  subscription  one  year  as  pre- 
mium.    (  Two  years  for  four  subscriptions) 

Send  for  our  Premium  List.  Raise 
a  club  of  subscribers  among  your 
friends  and  secure  some  of  our  val- 
uable and  useful  premiums. 


In  this  era  of  high  prices  every 
housekeeper  will  find  American 
Cookery  a  profitable  investment 
even  at  the  new  price.  Tell  your 
friends  they  can  secure  the  maga- 
zine for  a  short  time  only  at  One 
Dollar  a  year  and  you  will  be  sur- 
prised and  pleased  at  the  ease  with 
which  you  can  raise  a  club. 

Start  Today. 
There  is  no  time  to  lose. 


The  Boston  Cooking-School  Magazine  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Cooking  fzf  Mrs.  Rorer 

A  grouping  of  her  books.      Look  them  over 


New  Cook  Book 

A  big  book  of  over  .70fc  pages,  illusti-ated. 
Bound  in  washable  cloth,  $2.00;  by 
mail,  $2.20. 


Philadelphia  Cook  Book 

Nearly  600  pages  of  the  best  things  in  Cookery. 
Cloth,  $1.00;  by  mail,  $1.15. 

Vegetable  Cookery  and   Meat 
Substitutes 

A  dandy  book  in  these  times.     A  revelation. 
Cloth,  $1.30;  by  mail.  $1.63. 


Every  Day  Menu  Book 

A  menu  for  every  meal  in  the  year,  with  spe- 
cial menus.  Cloth  $1.30;  by  mail,  $1.63. 

Made-Over  Dishes 

Shows  how  to  treat  the  left  overs,  and  make 
appetizing  dishes.  Cloth,  30  cents;  by- 
mail,  33  cents. 

How  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish 

If  you  have  the  dish,  here's  the  book.  De- 
lightful recipes.  Cloth,  30  cents;  by 
mail,  33  cents. 

My  Best  250  Recipes 

Mrs.  Rorer's  favorite  recipes.  Cloth,  73 
cents;  by  mail,   80  cents. 


Diet  for  the  Sick 

Mrs.  Rorer's  latest  contribution.  Tells  what 
kinds  of  food  to  provide  for  the  sick  room, 
with  abundant  recipes  for  preparing  in  a 
dainty  and  palatable  manner  to  the  patient. 
Cloth,  $2.00;  by  mail,  $2.13. 


Ice  Creams,  Water  Ices,  Etc. 

How  to  make  all  kinds  of  Ice  Creams,  Water 
Ices,  Puddings,  Sherbets,  etc.  Cloth,  73 
cents;  by  mail,  80  cents. 

Dainties. 

Recipes  for  desserts  of  all  kinds,  dainty  and 
effective.  Cloth,  73  cents;  by  mail,  80 
cents. 

Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings. 

A  wonderful  book  on  the  making  of  cakes; 
how  to  decorate  and  fill  them.  Cloth,  30 
cents;  by  mail,  33   cents. 

Home  Candy  Making. 

Recipes  for  all  kinds  of  confections  and  can- 
dies. Cloth,  30  cents;  by  mail,  33  cents. 


New  Salads 

Original,  toothsome  and  dainty  recipes  for 
dinners,  luncheons,  suppers  and  receptions. 
Cloth,   73  cents,  by   mail,    80    cents. 

Sandwiches 

A  bewildering  array  of  dainty  sandwiches, 
useful  for  all  entertaining  and  for  emergencies. 
Cloth,  30  cents;  by  mail,  33  cents. 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs 

How  to  get  the  most  out  of  eggs  by  many 
new  and  delightful  methods.  Cloth  30 
cents;  by  mail,  33  cents. 

Bread  and  Bread  Making. 

You  would  be  surprised  at  the  many  varieties 
of  bread,  rolls,  biscuits,  etc.  contained  in  this 
book.  Cloth, 50  cents;  by  mail,  55  cents. 


Canning  and  Preservings. 

New,  rare,  and  original  recipes  for  putting  up 
all  kinds  of  fruits,  etc.  A  truly  wonderful  book. 
Cloth,  73  cents;  by  mail,  80  cents. 

Hot  Weather  Dishes. 

As  the  name  suggests,  a  book  containing  re- 
cipes for  dishes  suited  to  the  heated  season. 
Cloth,  30  cents;  by  mail,  73  cents. 


Sold  by  all  Book  Stores  and  Department  Stores,  or 
ARNOLD  &   COMPANY,  420    Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia 
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For  February  Holidays 


VALENTINE  TEA 

Bread-and-Red  Bat-le-duc  Sandwiches 

Heart-shaped  Sandwiches,  Dove  above  Each 

(Dove  of  Cream  Cheese  and  Whipped  Cream) 

Bread  and  Mayonnaise  with  Cress  Sandwiches  (Heait-Shaped) 

Hearts  of  Sponge  Pound  Cake 

Cocoa  with  Marshmallov/s 

Pink  and  White  Mints 

VALENTINE  LUNCH 

Macedoine  of  Vegetables  in  Cream  Tomato  Jelly 
(Individual  Heart-Shaped  Molds) 
Lettuce,  French  Dressing 
Small  Baking  Powder  Biscuits 
Nut-Bread  Sandwiches 

Coffee 

Raspberry  Ice  Cream 

Hearts  of  Spofige  Pound  Cake 

Candied  Ginger 

VALENTINE  LUNCHEON 

Chicken  Soup  (with  Meringue  and  Hearts  cut  from  Beet  Slices) 

Radishes         Olives         Salted  Nuts 

Creamed  Oysters  and  Mushrooms  (In  Heart-Shaped  "Crisps") 

Shrimp  Salad  in  Aspic  Jelly  THeart-Shapes) 

Lettuce,  Mayonnaise  Dressing 

Finger  Rolls 

Strawberry  Sherbet,  Whipped  Cream  Decoration 

(Canned  Fruit  Juice) 

Little  Cakes  Coffee 

TEA'  FEBRUARY  22 

(Colors,  Buff  and  Blue) 
Orange  Bread-and-Orange  Marmalade  Sandwiches 

(Blue  Plates) 

Orange  Bread-and-Pieserved  Ginger  Sandwiches 

Tea 

Lemon-and-Orange  Slices 

Sponge  Pound  Cake,  Yellow  Frosting 

Glace  Chsstnuts 

Glace  White  Grapes        Glace  Orange  Peel 


HEART-SHAPED    SPONGE   POUND    CAKE     (See  page  536) 
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Hawaii's  Immense  Fields  of  Pineapples 

By  Charles  Alma  Byers 


THE  Islands  of  Hawaii  possess 
many  interesting  sights,  but  they 
have  none  that  eHcit  more  uni- 
versal admiration  from  the  tourist  than 
the  immense  pineapple  plantations, 
which,  in  some  localities,  spread  over  the 
landscape  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Wahiawa,  on  the  island  of 
Oahu,  about  twenty  miles  from  Hono- 
lulu, these  great  fields  cover  practically 
the  entire  uplands  from  Pupukea  on  the 
northwest  to  Pearl  City  on  the  Naval 
Harbor  ^comprising  virtually  one  large, 
almost  unbroken  field  of  several  thou- 
sand acres  in  area. 


At  present,  there  are  more  than  7,000 
acres  on  the  several  islands  devoted  to 
pineapple-raising.  In  1914  the  pro- 
duction of  canned  pineapples  alone 
amounted  to  nearly  one  million  cases, 
which  had  a  market  value  of  approxi- 
m.ately  ^2,750,000.  In  addition  to  this, 
about  150,000  cases  of  juice  were  pro- 
duced; to  say  nothing  of  the  shipments 
of  raw  product,  which,  combined,  swelled 
the  value  of  the  year's  crop  by  about 
half  a  million  dollars  more.  And  during 
the  past  five  years  the  industry  has 
considerably  more  than  doubled  in  both 
volume  and  value,  making  its  rank  in 
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importance  on  the  islands  second  to 
that  of  sugar. 

While  pineapples  are  grown  on  nearly 
all  of  the  islands  of  the  group,  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  the  acreage  is  on  the 
capital  island  of  Oahu.  The  lands  are 
located  at  elevations  ranging  from  sea- 
level  to  about  1,200  feet  above.  Good 
drainage  is  necessary  to  their  successful 
-cultivation,  and  there  should  be  an 
annual  rainfall  of  at  least  fifty  inches, 
well  distributed  throughout  the  year. 
The  yield  per  acre  varies,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  plants,  the  method  of 
planting,  and  so  forth,  from  one  ton  to 
twelve  tons  per  acre,  the  average  yield 
for  the  entire  acreage  being  between 
five  and  six  tons. 

There  are  practically  four  different 
plans  of  setting  out  the  plants,  by  which 
is  made  possible  the  setting  of  from 
5,000  to  10,000  to  the  acre.  By  any 
one  of  these  plans  a  roadway  is  pro- 
vided every  so  many  rows,  to  enable 
convenient  gathering.  It  is  these  vari- 
ous methods  of  planting  that  regulate, 
to    a    great    extent,    the    quantity    and 


quality  of  the  fruit.  When  a  planter 
plans  to  dispose  of  his  crop  for  shipment 
raw,  he  desires  the  larger  fruit,  and  he 
therefore  adopts  the  plan  which  gives 
fewer  plants  to  the  acre.  For  canning 
purposes,  pineapples  weighing  from  three 
to  four  pounds  each,  or  of  uniform  size, 
are  desired,  and  in  such  cases  somewhat 
closer  planting  is  practiced.  The  method 
permitting  the  largest  number  of  plants 
is  usually  employed  where  the  fruit  is 
wanted  for  the  juice  only. 

The  propagation  of  the  pineapple  is 
very  simple.  The  tuft  of  leaves  at  the 
top  of  the  ripe  fruit,  called  the  "crown," 
and  the  ratoon,  or  "sucker,"  which 
springs  up  from  the  base  of  the  old  stock, 
constitute  the  plants.  After  removing 
a  few  of  the  lower  leaves,  these  are 
stuck  upright  in  furrowed  rows,  and  they 
at  once  begin  to  grow. 

About  ten  months  after  planting,  a 
blossom  appears  deep  down  in  the  center 
of  the  plant,  which  gradually  swells 
until  the  full-sized  fruit  is  formed.  The 
fruit  itself,  is,  in  truth,  only  the  solidified 
blossom.     The  first  crop  ripens  in  about 
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nineteen  or  twenty  months  from  the 
planting  time,  each  plant  this  time 
bearing  but  a  single  "pine,"  which 
usually  w^eighs  from  five  to  twelve 
pounds.  Just  twelve  months  later  the 
same  plant,  having  developed  branches, 
produces  two  "pines,"  which  are  some- 
what smaller  than  those  of  the  first 
crop.  At  the  end  of  another  twelve- 
month period  a  third  and  last  crop  is 
harvested,  each  plant  now  bearing  a 
still  smaller  fruit  on  each  of  three 
branches.  After  this  crop  the  old  stalks 
are  removed,  and  the  cycle  begins  again. 
The  regular  harvest  season  extends 
from  June  to  October,  July  and  August 
being  the  principal  harvest  months, 
although  some  fruit  may  be  obtained 
throughout  the  entire  year.  In  fact, 
the  shippers  of  raw  pineapples  plan  to  be 


able  to  supply  a  portion  of  the  demand 
during  the  whole  twelve  months.  The 
"pine"  is  picked  by  grasping  the  top^ 
or  "crown,"  and  by  a  quick  twist  break- 
ing it  loose  from  the  stem.  If  the  fruit 
is  to  be  used  for  juice  or  canning  pur- 
poses, the  "crown"  is  severed  by  a 
quick  knife  slash,  but  if  it  is  to  be 
shipped  raw  the  top  is  not  removed.  For 
shipment  raw,  the  fruit  is  picked  when 
still  partly  green. 

Much  the  larger  portion  of  the 
Hawaiian  pineapple  crop  is  consumed 
by  the  canneries  and  juice-makers  on 
the  Islands.  The  raw  or  fresh  fruit 
comes  chiefly  to  the  mainland  ports  of 
the  United  States,  but  the  juice  and  the 
canned  product  go,  also,  to  Canada, 
Great  Britain  and  the  continent  of 
Europe. 
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Center  Market,  Washington 

By  Jeannette  Young  Norton 


HALF  WAY  between  the  White 
House  and  the  Capitol,  front- 
ing on  historic  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  stands  Center  Market,  one  of 
the  man}^  interesting  buildings  in  Wash- 
ington. Few  of  the  many  sightseers 
include  it  in  their  lists  of  "objects  one 
must  see";  guide  books  devote  but  little 
space  to  a  description  of  the  famous 
place,  and  even  picture  postals  of  its 
environments  are  few  and  far  between; 
yet,  the  market  has  played  as  intimate 
a  part  in  the  lives  of  presidents  and 
great  men  of  their  administrations  as 
many  another  of  the  wonderful  buildings 
that  today  are  thronged  with  sightseers. 
EstabHshed  in  1854,  Center  Market 
faced  on  President's  Square,  and  the 
rear  of  the  building  abutted  on  a  slug- 
gish, unsightly  canal.  Into  the  waters 
of  the  canal  the  fish-mongers,  poulterers 
and  other  dealers  threw  the  offal  from 
their  stands,  winning  for  the  market 
the  name  of  "Unseemly  place"  from 
the  health  authorities.  Notwithstanding 
these  disadvantages,  the  market  then 
boasted  to  have  nineteen-twentieths  of 
the  city's  trade. 

The  history  of  the  market,  much 
like  that  of  similar  markets,  elsewhere, 
kept  making  with  the  march  of  events; 
it  passed  through  the  usual  rebuilding 
periods;  the  canal  was  dredged,  in  time, 
confined  to  new  border  lines  and  ceased 
to  be  part  of  the  market's  back  yard; 
while  President's  Square  was  swallowed 
up  by  stately  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
leaving  the  rather  unsightly  red  brick 
building,  kindly  veiled  by  old  oak  trees, 
facing  on  a  small  open  space  used  for  a 
driveway  all  its  own.  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  shades  of  Daniel  Webster,  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  President  William 
Henry  Harrison  and  other  prominent 
men,  who  were  wont  to  do  their  own 
marketing    when    in    the    flesh,    would 


find  anything  familiar  in  the  large 
building  of  today. 

The  present  market  contains  six 
hundred  and  sixty-six  stalls,  rented  by 
two  hundred  and  fifty  different  dealers, 
and  one  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
business  is  credited,  on  an  average,  per 
stand,  making  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  business  done  a  week. 
The  present  building  was  erected  in 
1876;  it  is  of  red  brick,  and,  archi- 
tecturally speaking,  is  not  an  ornament 
to  the  city,  though  no  one  would  dis- 
pute its  usefulness. 

The  first  floor  of  the  market,  which 
covers  a  block,  is  devoted  to  the  stalls, 
both  retail  and  wholesale.  Immense 
refrigerating  plants  occupy  the  second 
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floor  center,  while  at  one  end  there  is  a 
big  bowHng  alley,  and  at  the  other  a 
skating  rink.  One  dealer,  alone,  sells 
a  thousand  chickens  a  day.  Marvel  of 
marvels,  the  largest  fish-dealer  is  a 
woman!  Besides  the  wonderful  stock 
of  fresh  fish  daily  at  her  stall,  she  has 
become  famous  for  her  smoked  fish, 
and  owns  and  operates  seven  large 
smoke-houses  from  which  she  supplies 
orders  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
When  Mrs.  T.  is  not,  so  to  speak, 
fishing,  she  is  at  home  in  South  Washing- 
ton, living  in  a  most  fascinating  ancestral 
home,  built  in  1793.  The  fish  business 
was  left  to  her  by  her  husband  nine 
years  ago  and  it  has  grown  to  its  present 
prosperous  condition  under  her  skilful 
management,  though  she  says  quite 
frankly,  "being  a  woman,  I  would  not 
have  selected  the  fish  business  from 
choice,  but  once  in  the  game  it  is  grati- 
fying to  have  made  a  success  oi  it." 

Flowers  are  an  important  and  char- 
acteristic feature  of  this  old  market  and 
the  florists  do  the  greater  part  of  the  city 
business;  they  sell  at  more  reasonable 
rates  than  the  local  shops,  so  get  the 
trade.  Flowers  for  White  House  func- 
tions are  geneially  purchased  here. 

The  former  Mrs.  Gait,  an  excellent 
cook,  exceptional  housekeeper,  and  an 
intelligent  marketer,  as  her  tradesmen 
all  agree,  always  did  her  marketing  in 
person  until  the  day  of  the  announcement 
of  her  engagement  to  the  President. 
A  young  woman  who  has  marketed  for 
the  White   House   for   some   years   still 


continues  to  do  so  under  the  present 
administration. 

A  real  atmosphere  of  "down  South"  is 
given  to  the  market  by  a  fringe  of  colored 
farmers'  wagons  that  line  the  curb 
during  business  hours.  These  represent 
wagons,  harnesses  and  horses  of  all  sorts 
and  description,  which  furnish  a  novel 
and  amusing  spectacle  to  strangers. 
Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  more 
plentifully  displayed  than  in  our  North- 
ern markets  and  are  sold  at  more 
moderate  prices,  while  peppers  by  the 
string,  and  all  the  garden  herbs  and  seeds 
are  bunched  ready  for  the  winter  kitchen, 
as  our  grandmothers  used  to  have  them. 
Another  unusual  feature  noticeable  in 
the  market  are  the  number  of  cake- 
stalls  that  seem  to  flourish,  notwith- 
standing the  lack  of  proper  sanitary 
protection,  a  mosquito  net  covering 
and  an  actively  wielded  fly-brush  being 
all  that  are  visible. 

Washingtonians,  that  is  those  who 
are  permanent  residents  of  the  city,  are 
early  risers,  so  that  in  the  earlier  hours 
of  the  day  one  finds  the  market  as  busy 
as  the  proverbial  bee-hive,  and  during 
a  visit,  on  any  bright  day  between  the 
hours  of  seven  and  one  o'clock,  the 
visitor  will  see  more  thrifty  housewives, 
unabashed  by  the  baskets  upon  their 
arms  from  which  possibly  chicken  feet 
have  kicked  the  covers  aside  to  give 
more  light  to  the  invariable  bouquet, 
than  they  will  meet  in  any  other  city 
market  of  its  size  and  pretention  in  the 
United  States. 


The  Birth  of  the  Snowflakes 


When  grayish  hues  o'erspread  the  sky, 
And  Nimbus  clouds  are  piling  high, 
And  teems  the  hazy  atmosphere 
With  hollow  echoes,  weird  and  clear:— 
'Tis  then,  in  strata  rolling  high, 
Condensing  aqueous  vapors  vie, — 
And,  if  the  temperature's  below 
The  freezing  point,  betoken  snow! 
These  vaporous  atoms  crystallize — 
Varying  in  texture,  form  and  size — 


And,  yielding  then  to  Newton's  law, 
Let  Earth's  attracting  forces  draw 
Them  gently  from  their  cloud-strewn  bed 
And,  with  a  fairy's  noiseless  tread, 
Enrobe  the  vales  and  mountain  sides 
With  garments  sembling  fairest  bride's. 
Each  crystal,  star-resembling  flake 
A  message  echoes  in  its  wake 
Of  purity  and  kindly  love 
From  God  above ! 

Carolina  Louise  Sumntr. 


THE    ITALIAN    MANZO 


Pedigree  of  the  American  Boiled  Dinner 

The  Ancestry  of   Corned  Beef  and  Cabbage  :  :  :   A    Cuisine  Where  Scotch 

and   English   Elements  Are    Left    Out    :    :    :   Which  Proves  the 

Boiled  Dinner  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  Latin  Origin 

ITALY'S  "MANZO"  AND  BLACK  OLIVES,  SPAIN'S  "ARROZ"  AND  CARNE  COCIDA 
CON  COL,  FRANCE'S  POT-AU-FEU 

By  Blanche  McManus 


BOILED  dinner  is  at  once  pro- 
jected on  the  mental  gastronomic 
screen  as  a  picture  of  vSucculent 
corned  beef  and  cabbage,  one  of  the 
chief  ornaments  of  New  England  cookery 
which  is,  after  all,  the  typical  cuisine 
of  America.  It  is  a  dish  which  one  has 
come  to  believe  is  as  indigenous  to  the 
American  table  as  is  Plymouth  Rock 
to  its  soil. 

But  it  seems  that  the  good,  old, 
capable  Puritan  housewives  can  only 
be  given  credit  for  having  originated 
their  own  particular  brand  of  boiled 
dinner,  for  this  delicious  multi-composite 
dish,  a  meal  in  itself,  is  as  old  as  the 
world,    and   its   transformations   in   the 


course  of  centuries  of  cooks  are  many 
and  varied. 

I  have  made  the  acquaintance  of 
most  of  them  in  many  years  of  wander- 
ings, and  my  deductions,  made  from  the 
crumbs  of  knowledge  which  I  have 
picked  up  about  this  multi  in  parvo  is 
that  it  was  originally  a  culinary  achieve- 
ment of  the  countries  bordering  upon 
that  blue  Latin  lake,  the  Mediterranean. 
If  it  does  timidly  creep  up  towards  the 
cuisine  of  northern  lands,  it  does  so 
only  in  an  attenuated  form  which  strays 
notably  from  the  original  type.  And 
the  reason  for  this  seems  „to  be  that  the 
cookery  of  Anglo-Saxon  countries  takes 
on  a  baked,  or  roasted  or  fried  aspect, 
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while  to  boil  seems  to  be  a  particularly 
southern  fashion  of  preparing  food. 

Perhaps,  even  in  its  simple,  wholesome 
way  the  boiled  dinner  is  a  dish  that 
stands  as  a  symbol  that  this  coimtry  of 
ours,  founded  by  English  speaking 
people,  had  unconsciously,  with  pro- 
phetic forecast,  set  a  truly  international 
table  around  which  would  ultimately 
gather  all  the  races  of  the  world.  One 
Hkes  to  think  that  even  a  plain  boiled 
dinner  has  its  mission  defined  towards 
building  up  a  greater  America. 

The  Italian  boiled  dinner,  manzo  with 
vegetables,  would  seem  to  deserve  the 
first  place  on  the  list,  not  because  it  is 
the  best,  for  there  is  no  comparative 
degree  of  the  boiled  dinners  I  have 
eaten  in  many  lands.  They  are  all  so 
very  different,  each  with  its  own  peculiar 
gout,  that  they  do  not  suffer  by  com- 
parison. 

But  as  an  example  of  copiousness, 
variety  and  scope  of  this  conglomerate 
helping,  the  Italian  manzo  and  its 
garnishings  present  the  best  example  of 
completeness.  Whether  enjoyed  in  a 
little  albergo  on  a  vine-clad  Tuscan  hill- 


side, or  under  a  marble-balustraded 
pergola  of  some  outdoor  dining  place 
on  the  spectacular  shores  of  the  Island 
of  Capri,  I  have  never  failed  to  find  and 
admire  the  same  grandiose  proportion 
of  the  Italian  manzo. 

Ordering  ssuch  a  repast  is  simple;  its 
consumption  complex  enough  to  put  a 
limit  to  the  best  of  appetites.  Your 
first  preliminary  skirmish  is  with  the 
tasty  dozen  or  more  Italian  hors 
d'oeuvres,  in  which  gigantic  shrimp, 
black  olives,  artichoke  Jonds  and  an- 
chovies play  an  important  part,  as  a 
whetter  of  the  appetite  for  the  great 
treat  to  come. 

Next  the  smiling  waiter  appears 
staggering  under  the  huge  oval  silvered- 
copper  dish  of  the  manzo.  Truly  it  is 
a  magnificent  exhibit  of  what  the  boiled 
dinner  is  intended  to  be,  a  dinner  com- 
plete in  itself.  The  supplementary  con- 
tents of  the  platter  may  be  half  a  dozen 
boiled  chickens  neatly  quartered,  foreign 
style,  and  ranged  in  serried  rows  of 
wings  and  "drum-sticks"  around  the 
edge.  In  the  centre  is  a  piece  of  boiled 
beef,   flanked  on  one  side  by  a  calf's 
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head  and  on  the  other  by  a  mammoth 
white  cabbage.  Worked  in  between, 
in  a  sort  of  a  pattern,  are  the  vegetables, 
boiled,  white  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips 
and  yellow  cow-peas,  with,  perhaps, 
a  bit  of  boiled  bacon  and  two  long  boiled 
sausages  running  down  either  side,  just 
to  fill  out  the  design. 

Such  is  the  Italian  boiled  dinner 
when  at  its  best.  Nor  is  it  costly. 
For  something  less  than  two  lira,  40 
cents,  one  may  have  one's  plate  heaped 
up  with  a  "complete"  helping  from  each 
item  on  the  platter;  for  a  "simple" 
helping,  which  will  include  everything 
but  the  chicken,  the  cost  is  ten  cents 
less.  Naturally  the  various  viands  have 
been  cooked  separately  and  only  as- 
sembled on  the  platter  for  the  purpose 
of  being  better  served. 

For  variety  and  ingenuity  in  compiling 
a  most  exotic  lot  of  ingredients  into  the 
compass  of  one  dish  the  Spanish  boiled 
dinner,  which  may  be  arroz  con  polio 
(rice  and  chicken)  or  came  cocida  con  col, 
(boiled  beef  and  cabbage)  takes  prece- 
dence of  all  its  family  in  its  vast  pro- 
portions, which  are  on  a  scale  of  grandeur 


only  to  be  compared  with  the  manzo  of 
Italy. 

The  olla  podrida,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  national  dish  of  Spain,  only 
exists  in  the  imagination,  being  the 
generic  name  for  a  stock-pot  which  has 
its  soup,  vegetables  and  meat  served  in 
following  courses.  As  a  "mixture  of 
all  things"  the  Spanish  boiled  dinnei, 
in  almost  any  of  its  forms,  is  quite 
worthy  of  the  name.  It  is,  also,  the 
crowning  joy  of  the  luncheon  table 
where  in  its  receptacle,  squat  or  impos- 
ing as  the  case  may  be,  it  reposes  like 
a  great  centerpiece,  a  worthy  descendant 
of  the  gargantuan  plats  of  mediaeval 
repasts,  under  the  weight  of  which  the 
festive  oaken  boards  were  supposed  to 
groan. 

The  great,  round,  red,  earthen-ware 
dish  in  which  the  Spanish  cocida,  to  cut 
it  short,  comes  before  one  is  enough  to 
make  the  modern  mahogany  tree  groan, 
and  sometimes  the  digestive  organs-  of 
those  who  do  not  happen  to  be  of  the 
wiry,  iron-ribbed  southern  race.  The 
foundation  of  the  Spanish  boiled  dinner 
is  rice,  but  upon  this  simple  background 
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of  cereal  is  built  a  wonderful  super- 
structure of  meat  and  fish  together. 
There  are  chicken  and  veal  cut  up  in  slices, 
but  shell  fish  and  rouget  (a  sort  of  high- 
bred red  mullet)  play  important  roles  in  its 
composition,  with  lobsters,  the  big  juicy 
shrimp  of  the  Mediterranean,  mussels, 
crabs  and  other  such  seafood  as  the 
southern  waters  may  be  readily  made  to 
give  up,  to  lend  variety  as  far  as  they 
may  be  available  on  the  great  day  when 
the  concoction  is  prepared.  Through 
it  aU  are  liberally  besprinkled  the  big 
red  Spanish  peppers  —  pimientos  —  the 
luscious  olives  of  Spain,  the  whole 
cemented  by  a  sauce  of  concentrated 
tomato  and  olive  oil. 

A  variety  of  the  boiled  dinner  of 
Spain  is  also  the  shore  dinner  of  the 
country ;  to  find  it  in  its  glory  one  must 
search  for  it  along  the  picturesque 
brown  shores  of  the  coast,  where  the 
fishing  boats  skim  in  like  white  birds 
across  the  water.  Partaken  thus,  at 
some  little  open-air  restaurant  on  golden 
sands  beneath  feathery  palms  with  an 
appetite  whetted  by  the  vivacity  and 
brilliance  of  a  scene  which  is  as  half 


Moorish  as  it  was  a  thousand  years 
ago,  any  foim  of  arroz  becomes  a  regal 
plat  worthy  of  the  Land  of  the  Dons. 

France,  however,  confers  real  honor 
and  distinction  on  the  boiled  dinner 
by  making  it  her  national  dish.  The 
famous  French  pot-au-feu  is  both  the 
backbone  of  the  French  cuisine  and  the 
backbone  of  the  nation.  It  most  justly 
deserves  the  name  of  boiled  dinner  in 
that  it  forms  a  repast  that  is  all  boiled 
together  in  a  big  earthen- ware  covered 
soup-pot  known  as  a  marmite,  always 
the  chief  ornament  of  the  conventional 
French  kitchen,  as  are  its  contents  the 
chief  sustenance  of  the  nation. 

As  is  all  true  French  food,  the  pot- 
au-jeu  is  extremely  simple,  consisting 
of  a  large,  choice  piece  of  beef  with  very 
little  fat,  potatoes,  carrots,  leeks  and  the 
long,  slim,  white  French  turnips,  with 
just  enough  onion  for  seasoning,  together 
with  a  variety  of  fins  herbes,  those 
aromatic  plants  of  the  fields,  so  often 
employed  in  French  cookery. 

The  cooking  is  a  matter  of  long-drawn- 
out  simmering  over  a  petit  Jeu  on  the 
back  of  the  stove.     The  water  in  which 
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these  ingredients  cook  becomes  the  real 
French  consomme;  the  rest  is  served 
up  on  a  large  platter,  always  round, 
the  beef  cut  in  thin  slices  occupying  the 
centre,  the  edges  garnished  with  the 
vegetables  cut  in  long  slivers.  Over 
the  whole  is  then  spread  coarse  crystals 
of  salt,  which  for  some  occult  reason 
in  the  creed  of  the  fin  gourmet  is  always 
the  accompaniment  of  the  pot-au-Jeu. 

On  the  table  of  the  average  French 
family  the  pot-au-Jeu  is  the  most  fre- 
quent plat  of  the  whole  French  gastrono- 
mic category,  while  for  the  laboring 
classes  it  is  the  every-day  meal,  the 
working  man  making  his  breakfast  off 
a  bowl  of  the  undivided  contents  of  the 
marmite.  All  that  domestic  servants 
have  the  habit  of  stipulating  for  their 
daily  food  is  a  bountiful  pot-au-feu 
supplemented  by  bread,  cheese  and  wine. 

The  battles  of  France  are  being 
fought  on  this  boiled  dinner.  The 
pot-au-feu  is  the  most  popular  ration 
of  the  French  army,  and  the  tin  gam- 
melle  in  which  the  soldier  on  the  fighting 
line  warms  it  up  is  a  part  of  his  knapsack 
load,  strapped  invariably  on  top  between 
his  extra  pair  of  hob-nailed  brogans. 
Such  is  the  poilu's  devotion  to  his  food 
in  this  form  that  all  the  army  posts  in 
the  war  zone,  well  up  to  the  firing  line, 
are  surrounded  by  well-tended  vegetable 
gardens,  the  work  of  the  soldiers  between 
times,  that  they  may  always  have  at 
hand  a  supply  of  the  fresh  vegetables 
necessary  for  their  beloved  pot-au-feu, 
and  as  a  crowning  tribute  to  the  "getting 
there"  qualities  of  their  boiled  dinner 
they  have  jovially  named  the  shells  of 
their  monster  "420"  cannon  marmites. 
Canned  beef,  though  making  a  part  of 
their  fare,  is  contemptuously  referred 
to  as  singe  en  boite — canned  monkey. 

As  many  as  three  French  boiled 
dinners  can  be  added  to  the  classification. 
There  is,  in  addition  the  diner  maigre, 
the  Friday  and  Fast  Day  dinner,  current 
all  over  France. 

But,  to  the  venturesome  explorer  in 
quest   of  boiled   dinners,   the  third  on 


the  French  list  repays  better  than  all 
others  the  effort  of  the  gourmet  after 
new  sensations.  It  is  the  bouillabaisse, 
the  fish  dinner  celebrated  in  prose  and 
verse,  indigenous  to  the  French  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  but  found  in 
various  guises  all  around  the  shores  of 
this  inland  sea.  However,  it  is  in  the 
piquant  and  picturesque  quay-side  res- 
taurants of  Marseilles,  France's  premier 
seaport,  that  la  bouillabaisse  in  its 
original,  unadorned  and  undisguised 
form  comes  upon  the  table  in  all  its 
golden  succulence.  There  are  those 
who  never  acquire  the  peculiar  taste  of 
this  boiled  fish  dinner  of  Southern 
France,  but  those  who  do,  become  so 
enamored  of  the  spicy  concoction  that 
they  eagerly  follow  the  native  southern 
fashion  of  lunching  off  it  every  day  in 
the  week. 

One  should  make  the  acquaintance  of 
bouillabaisse  at  Marseille's  Restaurant 
des  Phoceens,  at  Basso's  outdoor  terrace 
restaurant,  or  in  Pascal's  quaint  salles, 
with  their  sand-covered  floors  and  wait- 
ers in  shirt  sleeves,  in  a  back  alley  down 
off  the  Vieux  Port,  where  can  be  seen 
the  most  cosmopolitan  crowd  which  ever 
gathered  together  from  the  ports  of  the 
seven  seas. 

Bouillabaisse  is  only  to  be  made  of 
the  many  rock  fish  of  ctirious  forms  and 
gorgeous  coloring,  freshly  caught,  which 
live  about  the  lovely  rocky  calanques 
of  the  Mediterranean.  To  thon,  dorade, 
mulet,  rouget  and  rascasse  (the  names 
of  which  you  will  admit  sound  like  those 
of  no  other  of  the  finny  tribe  extant) 
are  added  crayfish  and  langouste.  After 
being  boiled,  the  fish  mixture  is  steeped 
slowly  in  a  rich  juice  of  virgin  olive  oil 
and  tomato  puree  and  flavored  with  a 
liberal  dash  of  powdered  saffron  and  a 
leaf  or  two  of  fennel  until  it  becomes  a 
brilliant,  not  to  say  pungent  yellow. 

Accompanying  the  platter  of  fish  is 
also  served  a  large  bowl  of  the  sauce 
in  which  is  steeped  a  number  of  slices 
of  bread,  cut  thin,  but  never  toasted 
(the  latter  form  being  the  variety  sold 
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to  toiirists  in  Paris  restaurants — the 
same  of  which  Thackeray  wrote  in  the 
Ballad  of  the  Bouillabaisse).  These 
two  elements  together,  according  to  the 
veilles  regies,  form  this  double  distilled 
bouillabaisse,  all  rosy  and  golden,  a  food 
which  is  the  logical  complement  of  the 
delightful  Azure  Coast.  Saffron  is  whole- 
some, therefore  the  gout  for  bouilla- 
baisse should  be  cultivated,  and  it  can 
even  be  eaten,  if  one  is  not  on  the  spot, 
as  it  is  the  only  boiled  dinner  which  is 
commonly  canned  and  put  on  the  market 
in  conserved  form.  It  loses  somewhat 
by  the  process,  but  it  is  the  real  thing, 
nevertheless. 

But  to  taste  what  must  be  the  first 
boiled  dinner  ever  conceived,  one  must 
travel  far  and  long  into  the  depths  of  the 
great  African  desert,  and  track  to  its 
lair  the  couscouss,  the  boiled  dinner  of 
the  Arab,  which  simmers  in  an  earthen 
pot  before  the  brown  tents  on  the  edge 
of  the  Sahara. 

Fortunately  for  the  pampered  traveler 
one  finds  that  the  "Garden  of  Allah" 
is  fairly  well  dotted  with  comfortable 
hotels,  at  least  in  the  oasis  of  its  Algerian 
frontiers.  Here  an  occasional  French 
inn-keeper  will  have  adopted  many  of 
the  exotic  dishes  into  his  cuisine.  The 
place  of  honor  is  to  couscouss,  so  the 
enterprising  collector  of  boiled  dinners 
is  not  obliged  to  sit  on  the  sand  on  the 
desert's  edge  to  sample  this  particular 
Arab  plat. 

I  found  couscouss  for  the  first  time  in 
a  charming  Moorish-designed  hotel  in 
Biskra — the  hotel  by  the  way,  which 
sheltered  the  author  of  that  much-read 
novel,  "The  Garden  of  Allah",  at  the 
time  he  was  gathering  local  color  for 
his  tale  which  was  staged  in  this  Saharan 
oasis. 

Couscouss  is  a  very  masculine  dish, 
designed  evidently  to  furnish  the  sinews 
of  the  tall,  finely  proportioned  tribes  of 
the  desert  who  make  of  it  their  sole  and 
daily  meal.  The  Arab  fashion  of  pre- 
paring it  has  all  the  merits  of  originality 
and    simplicity,    and    does    not    differ 


greatly  when  introduced  into  the  Franco- 
African  kitchen. 

Its  principal  ingredient  is  a  semuole, 
or  meal,  of  wheat,  extremely  fine-ground, 
but  in  no  way  approaching  flour.  This  is 
placed  in  a  large  funnel-shaped  wicker 
basket  of  primitive  native  weave,  the 
smaller  end  of  which  is  then  introduced 
into  the  top  of  a  large  earthenware 
vessel  in  which  is  boiling,  all  together 
in  a  surprising  unity,  a  bounteous 
supply  of  mutton,  chicken,  egg-plant, 
burr-artichokes,  green  peppers  (quan- 
tities of  these),  a  kind  of  squash,  many 
pungent  herbs  and  other  products  of 
the  vegetable  gardens  of  the  sun-land. 
Here  the  semoule  cooks  slowly  by 
steaming  over  the  fumes  of  the  boiling 
pot  below  until  thoroughly  done,  a 
matter  of  time  and  patience,  which  is 
the  Arab  virtue  in  food  as  in  all  else. 

The  semoule  is  then  heaped  up  in  a 
great  bowl — a  wooden  bowl,  to  have  it 
in  true  keeping  with  a  repast  filched 
from  the  cookery  book  of  the  Sahara — 
and  around  the  snowy  mound  is  then 
laid  the  cosmopolitan  contents  of  the 
boiling  pot  and  over  the  whole  is  poured 
what  is,  in  truth,  a  red  pepper  sauce, 
flavored  with  tomato  and  the  thick, 
crude  olive  oil  from  the  fruit  of  the 
wild  olive  trees  which  make  up  the 
forests  of  the  sheltering  northern  hill- 
sides of  the  Algerian  and  Tunisian 
hinterland. 

The  Arab  boiled  dinner,  finished  off 
with  a  white  toothsome  goat's  milk 
cheese,  dressed  on  a  vine  leaf,  with  a 
branch  of  honey-sweet,  golden  dates 
fresh  from  the  feathery  crown  of  the 
waving  palm  outside,  leaves  the  gas- 
tronomic memory  cell  with  an  indelible 
impression  of  exotic  munificence  in  the 
art  of  boiling  a  dinner  tout  ensemble. 

Among  the  many  strange  freaks  of 
fortune,  brought  about  by  this  gigantic 
war  of  nations,  is  that  this  famous 
boiled  dish  of  the  desert  has  been  in- 
troduced in  its  native  form  into  Paris 
itself  for  the  first  time.  It  was  to  grace 
(Continued  on  page  562) 


The  Cross-Roads  Tea  House 

By  Mix  Thorn 


I  LOVE  it  all!"  and  Marian  Willis 
threw  out  slim  serge-clad  arms  as 
to  embrace  the  rambling  wood  and 
stone  house,  with  its  wide  piazza,  and 
the  broad  yard  that  stretched  away  on 
either  side.  "Oh,  I'm  glad  I've  decided 
to  lease  it,"  turning  to  her  friend,  eager 
gray  eyes  alight,  her  cheeks  flushing 
pink  as  the  apple  blossoms  that  later 
would  transform  the  gnarled  trees  at  the 
back  of  her  recently-acquired  garden. 

"I'm  sure  you  have  done  wisely,"  and 
Mrs.  Palmer  studied  approvingly  the  old 
house  that  faced  the  tree-bordered 
highway.  "You're  very  near  the  state 
road — as  the  natives  express  it,  'jest  a 
few  rods' — yet  really  removed,  and  I'd 
be  glad  of  that,  for  a  stretch  of  auto- 
mobiles must  begin  to  swarm  by,  on 
spring  days." 

"You  know  this  to-be  home  of  mine 
was,  no  longer  ago  than  last  summer, 
a  Tea  House,"  continued  Marian.  "I 
found  the  weather-worn  sign  on  a  shelf 
on  the  back  piazza,  and  could  just  make 
out  its  legend,  THE  CROSS-ROADS 
TEA  HOUSE,'  and"  added  the  girl, 
"it  almost  seems  as  if  the  spirit  of 
hospitality  might  go  with  this  dear  old 
place.  How  many  must  have  been 
refreshed  and  cheered  within  these  walls, 
and  rested  on  this  comfortable  piazza! 
Oh,  how  happy  I  am  going  to  be  for  a 
whole  long  blissful  summer,  even  from 
April  to  October.  Why,  it  seems  dread- 
ful to  leave  it,  though  it  is  but  the 
beginning  of  March,  to  go  back  to  the 
noisy  town  even  to  select  furnishings 
for  my  house,  mine,  mind  you,  Kitty 
Palmer,  and  here  and  now  I  invite  you  to 
visit  me  in  June,  when  daisies  and  butter- 
cups tenant  these  brown  fields  about  us." 

"I'll  come,  be  sure  of  that,"  and 
together  the  two  girls  entered  the 
waiting  car,  and  were  driven  to  the 
station  two  miles  away. 


The  very  first  day  of  April,  Marian 
took  possession  of  the  Cross-Roads  Tea 
House,  as  she  still  called  it,  and,  like 
some  beneficent  fairy,  abetted  by  Annie 
and  Sarah,  her  dusky  maids,  began  to 
transform  the  quaint  old  place.  Dutch 
curtains  of  chintz,  in  dull  pink  and  gray 
tones,  began  to  flutter  cheerfully  at  the 
opened  windows;  wicker  chairs  and 
couches  took  their  places  in  inviting 
nooks  and  corners,  and  rag- style  rugs 
covered  the  rather  uneven  floors — 
"Picturesquely  uneven,"  as  the  mistress 
of  the  house  always  made  haste  to  add — 
while  the  piazza,  well  fortified  by  in- 
viting chairs,  a  swing  seat,  low  tables 
and  a  wilderness  of  cushions,  presented 
a  pleasing  front  to  the  passer-by. 

What  a  joy  it  was  to  Maiian  Willis, 
bachelor  maid,  long  an  orphan,  to  use  a 
part  of  a  lately  acquired  legacy  in  en- 
riching both  house  and  grounds — setting 
a  sun  dial  not  far  from  the  box  hedge 
that  enclosed  the  garden,  and  watching 
the  opening  buds  on  her  newly  planted 
shrubs  set  on  either  side  of  the  front 
walk.  Even  the  kitchen  ways,  glorious 
in  shining  cooking  utensils,  was  the 
greatest  source  of  pride. 

"It's  plainly  a  reversion  to  type!" 
she  would  exclaim.  "My  ancestors  were 
all  country  folk,  and  my  love  of  the  open 
is  but  natural.  I've  merely  existed 
through  all  my  twenty-four  years  of 
apartment  life." 

Early  in  May,  one  sunshiny  afternoon, 
Annie,  the  waitress,  siunmoned  her 
mistress  to  the  long  living-room  to 
meet  a  caller,  a  severe  looking  woman, 
well  wrapped  in  a  motor  coat,  while  a 
thick  green  veil  was  tied  around  a  helmet- 
like hat. 

"We  want  tea  and  toast  for  four, 
prefer  raspberry  jam  rather  than  orange 
marmalade,"  she  announced,  "and  plenty 
of  hot  water,  please." 
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"But,"  and  Marian  gasped  helplessly, 
"I  don't  quite  understand,"  her  eyes 
widening  as  she  looked  at  her  impressive 
caller. 

"Isn't  this  the  Cross- Roads  Tea 
House,  and  is  there  anything  especially 
strange,  in  ordering  tea  for  rayself  and 
party?"  The  newcomer's  tone  was  such 
as  one  might  use  to  a  disobedient  child. 

"Oh,  but  this  isn't  a  tea  house  any 
longer,"  and  Marian's  ready  laugh 
punctuated  her  answ^er .  ' '  I  know  it  used 
to  be.     I'm  very  sorry." 

"Can  you  direct  me  to  the  nearest 
one?"  and  Mrs.  Green  Veil  began  to 
pull  on  her  gloves  with  decision. 

"Why,  I'm  a  newcomer,  and  I  don't- 
know  this  region  yet.  Perhaps — "  But 
the  door  had  closed  behind  the  dis- 
appointed lady,  and  the  motor  horn 
announced  the  departure. 

The  week  following,  a  party  of  young 
girls,  done  up  in  wonderful  motor  rigs, 
descended  upon  the  house,  and  their 
spokesman,  a  vivid  blonde,  urged  the 
dignified  Sarah,  whom  she  encountered 
on  the  piazza,  to  "Hurry  up,  and  bring 
ice  cream  and  home-made  cake,  and 
plenty  of  it.  Lady  Baltimore,  if  you 
have  it,  for  we're  starved.  There  are 
■seven  of  us  altogether." 

Marian  working  in  her  garden,  heard 
the  high-keyed  voice,  and  herself  hurried 
around  gently  to  explain  that  this  was 
now  a  private  house,  and  was  sorry  to 
see  the  disappointed  faces  of  the  motor 
party,  yet  smiled  to  hear,  as  they  drove 
off,  "Gee,  I'm  thankful  we  stocked  up 
with  some  more  chocolates  at  the  last 
town;   hand  'em  'round,  Eva." 

Kitty  Palmer,  true  to  her  promise, 
made  her  appearance  in  June,  wandered 
at  wiU  through  the  meadows,  gathering 
armfuls  of  daisies  and  buttercups,  and 
filled  the  tall  pottery  jars  on  either  side 
of  the  front  door  with  white  and  gold 
lusciousness,  as  she  expressed  it;  and 
it  was  her  joy  and  privilege,  she  told  her 
hostess  later,  to  send  an  up-and-coming 
motor  party  on  their  way,  "only,  they 
didn't    go    rejoicing,    and    Marian    you 


should  have  seen  the  stout  red  faced 
man,  who  demanded,  yes,  my  dear, 
demanded,  cnmipets  and  coffee,  and 
cinnamon  toast  and  tea,  and  'be  sure  my 
good  girl,'  he  said,  'to  have  the  tea  hot, 
my  wife  says  it  wasn't  hot  enough  last 
year,  and  hurry,  hurry,  for  we  can't  stay 
more  than  twenty  minutes  at  the  most.' 

**I  explained  that  they  couldn't  stay 
even  that  time,  that  they  had  made  a 
mistake,  and  he  answered  that  it  was  an 
outrage.  Now  how  did  he  make  that 
out?  The  look  that  he  threw  back  at 
your  palace  of  delights,  my  friend, 
might  be  expressed  as  evil.  I  trust  he 
didn't  blast  any  of  the  rose  bushes." 

"When,  oh  when,  are  these  distressing 
visitations  to  stop,  I  wonder?"  and 
Marian  looked  reaUy  troubled.  "Can't 
they  see  that  there  is  no  sign  up,  now?" 

Kitty  Palmer  fairly  radiated  the 
satisfaction  she  felt,  "It  may  be  un- 
becoming in  me,  a  widow  lady  of  twenty- 
eight  simimers,  but  Marian,  I  say  in 
aU  sincerity,  that  these  encounters  give 
added  zest  to  my  visit.  Let  me 
lighten  your  btirdens,  and  speed  the 
parting  guests." 

"By  all  means  lighten  them  in  this 
way  if  you  will,"  and  the  rueful  hostess 
went  out  in  the  kitchen  to  interview 
Sarah. 

Three  weeks  later,  Marian  seated  on 
the  piazza,  looking  up  from  her  em- 
broidery, saw  a  car  stop,  and  two  sweet- 
faced  women  in  black  lean  out  and  then 
shake  their  heads  sadly,  and  the  young 
chatelaine  heard  one  of  them  say,  "Oh, 
I  am  sorry,  Genevieve,  'tis  evidently  not 
a  tea  room  any  more;  a  cup  of  English 
breakfast  does  rest  one  so." 

Remembering  her  own  store  of  fra- 
grant tea,  and  her  attractive  appoint- 
ments, for  one  moment  Marian  had  a 
fleeting  desire  to  invite  the  two  very 
evidently  correct  strangers  to  come  in 
and  have  tea  with  her,  even  if  the 
picturesque  sign  no  longer  swung  in  the 
breeze,  but  the  impulse  and  the  car, 
together  passed. 

It  was  a  Thursday   afternoon,  early 
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in  August,  that  the  ancient  brass  knocker 
clanged  loudly,  again  and  again,  and, 
half  vexed  at  its  noisy  insistence,  Marian 
herself  hurried  down  stairs,  wondering 
who  the  impatient  caller  might  be.  It 
was  Sarah's  day  out  and,  as  Annie 
was  in  bed  with  a  sick  headache,  Marian, 
looking  fresh  and  dainty  in  her  white 
gown,  opened  the  door  to  find  a  small 
boy,  perhaps  five  years  old,  standing 
alone  on  the  mat.  Off  came  his  dimin- 
utive cap,  and  a  pair  of  appealing  brown 
eyes  met  her  own  questioning  ones, 
while  a  soft  little  voice  enquired; — "Do 
you  happen  to  have  any  chocolate  cakes 
with  nuts  on  top,  today,  please?  I 
love  that  kind,  and  I'm  allowed  to  eat 
two  at  tea-time." 

What  woman  with  the  love  of  children 
in  her  heart  could  resist  such  pleading? 
Marian's  answer  slipped  out  before  she 
knew  it : 

"Why,  yes,  oddly  enough,  we  do 
happen  to  have  little  chocolate  cakes 
with  a  nut  on  top,  today;  my  Sarah 
baked  some  yesterday.  WiU  you  come 
in  and  have  some  with  me,  right  away?" 
and  Marian  smiled  winningly  at  her 
young  caller. 

"Oh,  yes,"  fervently,  and  a  deep 
dimple  made  its  appearance  in  one 
firm  sunbr owned  cheek,  "but  wait  a 
minute,  please  don't  go  'way  till  I 
speak  to  Father,  you  see  he'U  be  glad 
too,  for  he  loves  chocolate  cakes.  He's 
just  over  there,  see!"  pointing  with  a 
small  finger  across  the  shaded  road. 
"Come,  Father!"  he  called  in  his  high, 
eager  little  voice,  "the  lady  says  she  has 
chocolate  cakes.  Come!"  and  then  for 
the  first  time  Marian  saw  that  a  well 
appointed  car  was  standing  under  an 
elm  tree.  In  answer  to  the  childish 
summons,  a  tall,  broad-shouldered  man 
in  a  tan  motor  coat  leisurely  crossed 
the  road,  and  joined  his  beaming  young 
son  who  awaited  him  at  the  top  of  the 
steps. 

"I'm  very  glad,"  he  began  courteously, 
"that  you  can  give  us  tea  and  cakes 
today.    I  failed  to  discover  your  si2:n  and 


feared  this  was  no  longer  a  tea  house. 
Bobby  was  getting  pretty  tired,  and  do 
you  suppose  that  you  could  furnish  a  glass 
of  milk  for  him?  I  would  prefer  tea. 
We  are  both  dusty  and  thirsty,  after 
a  two-hundred-mile  run." 

A  swiftly  suppressed  smile  curved 
the  corners  of  Manan's  well-cut  lips 
and  a  resolve  worthy  of  Kitty  Palmer 
was  made,  of  a  sudden.  She  was 
cordiality  itself,  as  she  ushered  the 
guests  into  the  restful  shadowy  living 
room,  and  it.  was  quite  with  the  air  of 
a  proprietor  that  she  briskly  enquired, — 

"Now,  it  will  take  a  few  moments 
only,  to  get  your  tea  and  the  milk,  and, 
yes,  the  chocolate  cakes,  and  shall  I 
serve  you  on  the  piazza  or  inside?" 

"Oh,  on  the  piazza  if  you  will,  it  looks 
delightfiil  out  there."  The  eyes  of 
Bobby's  father  were  eloquent  as  Bobby's 
own,  and  Marian  flushed  warmly,  as 
she  took  her  first  order,  adding,  "and 
perhaps  you  would  like  bread-and-butter 
sandwiches,  and  raspberry  jam  ?  I  think 
my  raspberry  is  even  better  than  my 
strawberry  jam." 

"Yes,  oh  yes,  raspberry  would  suit  us 
finely,"  and  the  man  watched  the 
girl's  graceful  figure  disappearing,  a 
half  puzzled  look  growing  on  his  face, 
but  he  only  said,  "Aren't  we  glad  we 
came,  boy?"  and  the  boy's  answer  was 
a  slow  smile, 

"Oh,  let  me  help  you  out  with  that 
tea-cart,  please,"  and  Bobby's  father 
deftly  piloted  the  laden  vehicle  over  the 
rather  uncertain  sill,  and  out  onto  the 
piazza,  and  then  looked  up  as  if  for 
further  orders. 

"I  usually  put  it  right  by  this  green 
table,"  and  Marian's  voice  was  a  trifle 
unsteady,  "there,  that  will  do  nicely. 
Will  you  take  that  wicker  chair,  and 
maybe  Bobby  would  like  the  swing 
seat,  its  arms  are  broad  enough  to 
accommodate  milk  and  chocolate  cakes, 
I  know." 

Marian  bent  over  the  tea-cart,  her 
slim  white  hands  moving  among  the 
fragile  china,   and  deftly  manipulating 
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the  tea  ball,  as  she  filled  the  pink  and 
gold  cup  with  her  very  best  Orange 
Pekoe.  Odd  foreign  plates  held  the 
thin  bread-and-butter  sandwiches,  and 
the  little  cakes  which  Bobby  lovingly 
eyed;  while  a  silver  fihgree-covered 
jar  concealed  the  raspberry-  jam.  Al- 
ready Bobby's  father  had  eaten  two 
sandwiches,  and  was  helping  himself 
to  jam,  and  all  Bobby's  dreams  of  bliss 
had  come  true,  as,  perched  in  the  swing 
seat,  with  a  cake  in  one  hand,  he  swung 
his  feet  in  true  boy  fashion,  looking  the 
picture  of  comfort,  quite  forgetting  the 
long  stretches  of  uneventful  road.  It 
was  at  this  moment  that  another  motor 
car  came  to  a  stop  before  the  house," 
and  out  sprang  a  sHght  girl,  and  an 
older  woman  followed  more  slowly, 
both  exclaiming,  "So  Marian  Willis, 
we've  really  found  you  at  last  1  Actually, 
we  remembered  your  instructions;  give 
us  credit  for  that." 

"We  came  down  from  the  farm  this 
morning,"  explained  the  older  woman, 
"and  we  thought  we  must  just  stop  and 
say  hello  to  you." 

"And,"  cried  the  girl,  "this  is  the  place 
that  used  to  be  a  tea  house,  how  inter- 
esting! Tell  me,  do  you  still  continue 
to  dote  on  your  estate  so  to  speak? 
But  aren't  you  lonely  away  off  here?" 

Involuntarily  Marian  glanced  at  the 
pair  at  the  end  of  the  piazza,  busy  with 
their  tea,  but  she  replied  demurely, 
"Oh,  no.  It's  not  lonely,  I  have  callers 
quite  often,  and  I  love  this  dear  old 
place." 

"WeU,  we  must  be  on  our  way,  and 
we  won't  keep  you  from  your  friends 
any  longer,  we  have  promised  to  be  at 
Clara  Morton's  by  dinner  time.  It's 
been  lovely  to  see  you  dear,  good  bye, 
good  bye,"  and  waving  a  gay  farewell, 
they  disappeared  around  a  green  turn. 

Bobby's  father  rose  to  his  feet.  His 
own  face  had  taken  on  a  deeper  color 
and  he  crossed  quicldy  over  to  where 
Marian  was  standing,  "I  could  not  help 
overhearing,"  he  began,  "so  this  is  no 
longer  a  tea  house,  but  a  private  resi- 


dence! Why  did  you  let  Bobby  and 
me  do  as  unpardonable  a  thing  as  to 
give  orders  in  peremptory  fashion,  and 
let  you  serve  us  just  as  if  we  were 
patrons?" 

"Perhaps  it  was  just  because  Bobby  is, 
well  because  he's  Bobby,  and  I  have  a 
small  nephew  not  far  from  his  age,  and 
when  he  asked  in  such  a  dear  little  way 
for  chocolate  cakes,  how  could  any 
tinderstanding  aunt  refuse  his  request? 
To  be  entirely  frank,  I  didn't  know 
anyone  was  with  him.  I  thought  he 
might  be  just  a  little  neighbor,  and 
when  you  came — "  an  irrepressible 
smile  broke  the  tension,  "w^hy  I  just 
thought  I'd  impersonate  a  tea-room 
lady.  How  could  I  know  you  would 
find  out?  Why,  call  it  a  feminine 
impulse — I  don't  mind,  and  why  should 
you?"  and  frank  gray  eyes  met  dis- 
turbed brown  ones. 

"May  we  introduce  ourselves?"  said 
Bobby's  father.  "I  am  John  Grosvenor, 
and  this  is  Bobby  Grosvenor;  we  hail 
from  Boston,  and  are  on  our  way  to  my 
sister's  home  on  the  Post  Road.  She 
is  Mrs.  Jim  Withington.  If  you  would 
sit  down.  Miss  Willis,  and  let  us  two  men 
wait  on  you,  it  would  make  us  feel  much 
more  comfortable.  The  sandwiches  are 
not  all  gone,  and  Bobby  will  be  delighted 
to  pass  you  the  cakes." 

"Now  that  sounds  very  attractive," 
and  Marian  seated  herself  and  pro- 
ceeded to  make  a  cup  of  tea,  while 
father  and  son  hovered  around  her,  like 
bees  about  some  fragrant  blossom. 

"We  always  do  things  at  the  same 
time,"  remarked  Bobby,  placing  himself 
on  a  chair  conveniently  near  his  hostess, 
"Father  and  I  do.  He  says  I'm  aU 
he's  got.  Mother's  up  there,"  pointing 
an  indefinite  finger  at  the  blue  sky  that 
was  dappled  with  the  whitest  of  fleecy 
clouds. 

"Is  she?"  and  Marian's  eyes  were 
very  tender,  as  she  watched  the  sturdy 
little  figure,  and  then  in  true  aunt 
fashion  she  surreptitiously  abstracted 
the  nut  from  the  top  of  her  cake,  and 
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presented  it  to  the  appreciative  Bobby, 
as  if  trying  to  make  up  to  him  for  much 
that  he  had  missed. 

Long  they  hngered  on  the  piazza, 
discovering  that  they  had  mutual  friends, 
and  visiting  as  if  they  had  known  each 
other  for  years ,  instead  of  hours,  and 
only  the  lengthening  shadows  warned 
the  Grosvenors  that  they  must  push  on. 
"For  we  still  have  fifteen  miles  to  go 
before  we  reach  the  Withingtons,  where 
we  are  to  be  for  the  next  two  weeks,  and 
maybe,"  musingly,  "even  longer.  Bobby, 
we  want  to  come  again,  don't  we?  We 
want  to  very  much.     Ask  Miss  Willis, 


if  she  will  allow  us  to  come  soon." 
And  obediently  Bobby  repeated, "Miss 
Willis,  will  you  allow  us  to  come  soon?" 
"I  surely  will,"  and  Marian  dropped 
a  light  kiss  on  the  little  upturned  cheek. 
A  moment  later  they  had  gone. 

"I  wonder,  I  really  do  wonder,"  said 
the  mistress  of  the  place  known  as  The 
Cross-Roads  Tea  House,  as  she  went  into 
the  house,  "if  he  hadn't  found  out, 
would  I  have  discovered  a  tip,  on  my 
tea- cart  when  I  came  to  put  away  my 
very  best  cups.  If  I'm  any  judge  of 
human  nature,  somehow  I  think  I 
wouldn't." 


The  Triumph  of  Trout  Cookery 

By  Ladd  Plumley 


DOUBTLESS  you  remember 
Charles  Lamb's  theory  of  the 
evolution  of  roast  pork  and  how 
the  burned-out  house-holder  forgot  the 
loss  of  all  of  his  treasurers  as  he  sampled 
his  charred  pig.  Up  to  that  time,  pigs, 
like  parrots  today,  must  have  been  con- 
sidered ornaments.  While  the  discov- 
erer of  roast  pork  satisfied  his  grief- 
whetted  appetite  he  forgot  his  losses, 
even  if  his  insurance  premium  had 
not  been  paid,  if  there  were  fire  in- 
surance in  those  days. 

It  may  be  that  the  cooking  of  game 
undo?:  the  coals  came  in  a  similar  way. 
Perhaps  a  hungry  savage  wandered 
into  the  fire  zone  after  a  vast  forest 
conflagration  and  found  a  partridge 
which  had  crawled  into  the  mu.d  and 
had  been  roasted.  When  he  returned 
to  his  squaw,  he  told  her  a  few  things 
concerning  cookery,  and  birds  roasted 
under  the  coals  took  the  supreme  place 
in  the  cuisine  of  the  wigwam. 

A  sporting  writer  afiirms  that  the 
perfect  cooking  of  a  partridge  is  sim- 
plicity reduced  to  a  word  of  one  syllable. 
After  you  have  killed  yoiur  bird,  leave  it 


just  as  it  fell.  Don't  bother  about  such 
little  things  as  head,  feet,  feathers,  or 
disemboweling.  Fill  the  neck  with  salt 
and  wrap  the  partridge  in  clay.  Make  a 
rousing  fire  and  poke  away  under  the 
ashes  the  clay-enveloped  bird.  When 
you  think  the  bird  is  cooked,  kick  out 
the  clay  mummy.  Upon  cracking  the 
mummy  open,  the  feathers  will  be 
found  to  have  adhered  to  the  clay.  It 
is  said  that  the  entrails  will  have  been 
reduced  to  a  small  lump.  Fall  to.  It 
is  afiirmed  that  this  is  the  perfection  of 
roasted  partridge.  Probably.  I  have 
never  cooked  a  partridge  in  this  way  and 
cannot  say,  but  trout  baked  under  the 
ashes  are  wonderful. 

All  cookery  begins  with  two  things; 
something  to  cook  and  a  fire.  For  the 
perfection  of  cooked  trout,  you  must 
have  the  trout  and  the  fire,  and  you 
must  have  the  right  kind  of  trout  and 
the  right  kind  of  a  fire.  Brown  trout, 
rainbow,  and  all  the  trout  family  are 
good  when  cooked  in  the  way  I  shall 
describe,  but  there  is  only  one  breed  of 
trout  which  is  best.  The  right  kind  of 
trout  are  the  vermillion-flecked  trout  of 
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our  granddads  and  of  our  boyhood. 
Smallish  trout  are  better  than  giants; 
those  about  eight  inches  long  are  the 
correct  size  for  stream- side  cookery. 

The  time  of  the  feast  should  be,  say 
1  P.  M.,  when,  if  you  have  eaten  your 
breakfast  at  six,  as  every  -fisherman 
should,  your  appetite  has  had  a  chance 
to  grow  keen  set.  The  place  should  be 
under  a  giant  hemlock  or  pine  and  near 
the  stream.  One  of  the  priests  at  this 
sacrifice  to  the  gods  of  fishermen  should 
select  a  site  for  the  altar;  it  should  be 
in  the  shade  and  should  have  a  basis 
of  hard  sand 

A  good  big  fire  of  dry  drift-wood  or 
other  dry  fuel  should  be  made  and  kept" 
up  for  a  half -hour  or  so.  The  more 
embers  the  better,  so  fuel  should  not 
be  stinted. 

Meantime  another  sacrificial  priest 
has  been  preparing  the  offering.  He 
has  carefully  cleaned  four  trout  for 
each  angler — five  if  the  fishermen  have 
a  mighty  appetite.  The  heads  of  the 
fish  should  not  be  removed,  but  the 
gills  should  be,  together  with  the  other 
fishy  internals.  Plenty  of  pepper  and 
salt  should  be  placed  in  each  pink 
stomach. 

I  have  ass-umed  that  there  has  been 
provided  a  flat  stone,  carefully  washed 
in  the  creek.  The  offerings  to  the 
stream-side  gods  are  laid  in  a  row  on 
the  stone  and  covered  with  a  newspaper 
to  keep  off  the  flies.  I  assume,  also, 
that  the  feast  has  been  looked  forward 
to  and  that  a  sheet  of  clean  wrapping 
paper  is  at  hand,  with  a  generous 
quantity  of  newspapers.  These  have 
been  carried  from  hostelry  or  camp  in 
the  creels  or  have  bulged  the  anglers' 
pockets. 

The  wrapping  paper  and  neAvspapers 
should  be  emersed  in  the  stream  and 
left  until  saturated.  And  I  will  suppose 
that  one  of  the  anglers  has  brought  with 
him  a  small  jar  of  mountain  butter. 
By-the-way,  an  empty  vaseline  bottle 
makes  an  excellent  butter  jar,  and  a  bit 
of  bamboo,  a  joint  in  the  middle  and 


corks  at  the  ends,  is  a  neat  salt  and 
pepper  carrier. 

The  fire  has  had  a  chance  to  burn  low 
and  a  sufficient  bed  of  glowing  ashes 
and  embers  has  been  established.  The 
papers  are  lifted  from  the  water  and 
drained  of  the  surplus.  Butter  is  hghtly 
spread  in  the  middle  of  the  wrapping 
paper,  and  the  trout,  head  to  tail  and 
tail  to  head,  are  piled  thereon.  The 
ends  of  the  paper  are  turned  inward 
and  thus  a  neat  package  is  built  up, 
with  thickness  after  thickness  of  soaked 
paper.  As  the  successive  layers  of 
paper  are  folded  into  place,  care  should 
be  taken  to  turn  in  the  ends  of  the 
package. 

When  completed,  the  bundle  is  to  be 
carried  to  the  strearri  and  a  little  water 
sprinkled  upon  it.  The  embers  of  the 
fire  are  pushed  aside  with  a  twig  and  the 
sacrifice  carefully  placed  "in  position. 
A  good  bed  of  embers  should  be  heaped 
over  and  around  the  package,  and  nice 
care  taken  to  protect  the  treastu-e  from 
actual  fiame.  After  the  trout  are  in 
their  hot  bed  and  deeply  covered,  it 
does  no  harm,  even  adds  to  the  success 
of  the  high  sacrifice,  if  more  fuel  is 
pla.ced  upon  the  fire. 

The  priests  retire,  smoke  their  pipes, 
lament  over  the  big  fellow  which  early 
in  the  day  broke  a  leader  and  escaped, 
wash  their  faces  in  the  clear  stream,  or 
watch  the  trout  dimpling  the  surface 
of  a  nearby  pool.  As  best  they  can, 
they  stay  their  desires  for  a  full  half- 
hour.     Then! 

Then,  the  priests  have  become  the 
stream-side  gods.  They  will  eat  their 
bread  and  butter  sanctified  with  such 
baked  trout  as  can  never  be  described 
in  words.  And  when  the  package  has 
been  opened,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
trout  look  much  the  same  as  when 
caught;  but  the  vermillion  spots  are 
fighter  in  tone  and  the  fish  whiter  and 
more  translucent. 

This  is  the  perfection  of  trout  cookery, 
not  to  be  approached  by  any  ten- 
thousand-a-year    club    chef.     But    the 
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delicious  flecks  of  the  pinkest  of  pink 
flesh  should  not  be  eaten  from  a  cold 
plate.  While  the  anglers  have  been 
impatiently  waiting,  and  the  trout  have 
been  cooking,  flat  stones,  creek-washed, 
should  have  been  standing  on  edge, 
propped  with  other  stones,  near  the 
fire.  These  are  suitable  hot  plates  for 
anglers,  with  a  design  graven  upon 
their  faces  as  ancient  as  the  mountains 
beyond  the  trout  stream. 

When  the  feast  is  over,  paper  and  all 


debris  should  be  picked  up  and  placed 
upon  the  fire.  When  left,  except  for  a 
little  pile  of  ashes,  no  hint  of  the  sacri- 
ficial rites  should  remain.  This  much 
is  due  to  a  stream-side  hostelry,  also  to 
obedience  to  law. 

There  is  only  one  drawback  to  this 
perfection  of  trout  cookery.  All  other 
cooked  trout,  however  artfully  con- 
jured in  frying  or  baking  pan,  will  never 
seem  other  than  a  vain  hint  of  what 
trout  can  be. 


The  Preparation  of  Food  and  Its  Relation  to  Health 

By  Blanch  Watson 


PROFESSOR  FISHER  of  Yale, 
member  of  the  Health  Extension 
Institute,  said,  last  winter,  "The 
European  nations  use  more  judgment  in 
the  matter  of  eating  than  do  Americans." 
I  should  emphasize,  as  well,  their  better 
judgment  in  the  preparation  of  food. 

A  Polish  woman  who  has  lived  half 
her  life  in  the  United  States,  told  me 
that  our  American  food  tasted  to  her  at 
first,  as  though  it  was  half-cooked; 
and  a  French  woman  expressed  the 
same  thought  when  she  said  that 
American  cooking  was  "crude."  When 
I  recall  the  half -cooked  cereal  and  vege- 
tables that  I  have  eaten,  I  agree  with 
such  statements;  but  when  I  think  of 
sundry  instances  of  over-done  beef  and 
boiled  coffee  I  make  a  few  exceptions! 
In  many  cases,  I  believe  the  charge  of 
crude  cooking  to  be  altogether  too  true. 
The  careless  haste  that  characterizes 
much  of  the  cooking  in  this  country  is 
perhaps  one  manifestation  of  that  habit 
of  hurry  which  underlies  most  of  the 
nervous  diseases  to  which,  as  Americans, 
we  are  peculiarly  liable. 

The  American  woman  is  altogether 
too  prone  to  leave  until  meal-time  the 
consideration  of  her  menu.  Perhaps 
she  has  chops.     The  butcher  was  "sold 


out"  on  lamb,  so  she  takes  pork  (re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  pork,  even 
when  properly  cooked,  takes  between 
four  and  five  hours  to  digest).  These 
are  hurriedly  fried,  for  frying  is  the 
refuge  of  the  hand-to-mouth  cook.  A 
can  of  corn  accompanies  the  main  part 
of  the  meal,  and,  incidentally,  com- 
plicates matters  as  regards  digestion. 
If  she  has  not  already  spent  part  of 
her  morning  making  a  pie — ^for  too 
often,  alas,  the  dessert  receives  a  con- 
sideration all  out  of  proportion  to  its 
value,  and  an  hour,  it  may  be,  is  de- 
voted to  an  elaborate  dessert  that  would 
better  be  spent  on  the  preparation  of  a 
soup  or  a  salad — she  may  get  half  a 
dozen  doughnuts  or  a  baker's  pie. 
Baker's  bread  (the  "stuff"  of  life, 
someone  has  called  it)  and  tea  made, 
possibly,  v/hen  the  chops  were  put  on, 
complete  the  meal.  The  European 
housewife,  on  the  contrary,  has,  we'll 
say,  a  pot-au-feu  for  the  foundation  of 
her  meal — a  delicious  combination  of 
meat  and  vegetables,  thoroughly  cooked 
— a  crisp  salad  and  some  fresh  fruit. 
More  than  likely  she  has  no  meat,  in 
which  case  there  may  be  eggs  in  some 
form,  or  cheese,  but  invariably  the 
salad  and  fruit. 
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Tnily  we  have  much  to  learn  from 
our  humbler  neighbors,  these  same 
Europeans  who  have  emigrated  to  this 
coimtry,  bringing  with  them  across  the 
water,  some  of  the  economy,  good 
judgment  and  plain  common  sense  of 
European  living ;  for,  as  Professor  Fisher 
says,  **We  Americans  have  neglected  the 
simpler,  older  thought  in  cooking,  which 
some  of  these  races  have  not  forgotten." 
We  have,  it  is  true,  just  waked  up  to 
the  fact  that  the  Jewish  rabbis  of  old 
understood  the  complicated  h-uman  ma- 
chine and  its  needs,  as  do  few  people 
today;  and  we  have  just  begun  to 
realize  that  the  Jewish  prohibitions  in 
regard  to  food  had  their  origin  in  the 
laws  of  hygiene,  not  in  simple  con- 
formity to  religious  ideals,  and  that  we 
would  do  well,  among  other  things,  to 
eschew  pork,  discard  milk  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  meat,  and  to  fast  occasion- 
ally. In  regard  to  the  latter  custom,  a 
health  expert  writes,  "Many  people  re- 
tain in  their  systems  food  that  becomes 
a  means  of  furthering  disease,  in  short, 
a  poison  that  should  be  ehminated," 
and  he  says,  further,  that  fasting  is 
nothing  less  than  an  attempt  to  escape 
from  "the  muddy  vesture  of  decay"  that 
grossly  closes  us  in.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  he  has  reference  to  the  oc- 
casional and  limited  periods  of  fasting. 
The  long  fast  has  its  dangers,  and  should 
not  be  undertaken  except  by  the  advice, 
and  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent 
physician. 

"Moti^>er"  Jones,  in  a  recent  interview, 
touched  upon  another  phase  of  the 
question  when  she  said — and  her  state- 
ments, notwithstanding  a  shght  exagger- 
ation, deserve  thoughtful  consideration, 
— "Let  me  tell  you  one  thing,  there'd 
be  no  need  of  temperance  societies  if  all 
women  who  pretend  to  work  really  did 
it.  A  stomach  which  has  good  food  in 
it  doesn't  need  booze.  But  most  women 
don't  know  much  about  cooking.  The 
rich  woman  is  way  above  it,  the  well-to- 
do  woman  leaves  it  to  her  servants,  and 
the  working  woman  hasn't  been  taught. 


It  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  everybody 
in  the  world  isn't  either  a  dyspeptic  or 
a  drunkard." 

We  are  all  acquainted  with  the  poor 
imfortunate  who  always  has  "stomach" 
trouble — nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is 
farther  down.  There  are  two  courses 
open  to  him — indeed  there  are  three, 
but  the  third  is  seldom  known  to  him. 
The  first  is  to  study  patent  medicine 
advertisements  and  patronize  his  drug- 
gist, the  second  is  to  go  to  the  doctor. 
This  method  of  proced-ure,  I  am  con- 
strained to  sa}-,  is  oftentimes  as  little 
worth  while  as  the  first.  Seldom  does 
the  sufferer  receive  as  much  for  his 
money  as  did  the  man  who  said  one 
day,  "Doctor  I  beheve  there's  some- 
thing wrong  with  my  stomach." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  replied  the  doctor. 
"God  made  your  stomach,  and  he  knew 
how  to  make  it!  There's  something 
wrong  with  what  you  put  in  it,  maybe, 
but  your  stomach  is  aU  right."  The 
story  goes  on  to  say  that  immediately 
the  patient  sought  other  advice.  He 
didn't  want  the  truth! 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why 
so  few  doctors  tell  their  patients  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth.  The  third  method,  as  the 
reader  may  have  surmised  by  this  time, 
is  for  the  victim  of  indigestion  to  watch 
carefully  the  effect  of  different  articles  of 
food  that  he  eats,  eliminating  such  as 
are  productive  of  trouble;  to  vary  the 
quantity  of  food  taken  as  weU  as  the 
quality  and  kind;  to  give  heed  to  the 
way  the  food  is  prepared — in  short, 
to  place  the  burden  of  his  trouble  where 
it  belongs,  and  diet! 

In  this  connection,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  food  prepared  by  loving  hands 
with  loving  thought  is  held  to  carry 
with  it  a  peculiar  health-giving  quality, 
not  to  be  otherwise  obtained.  x\t  all 
events,  a  woman  might  well  hesitate  be- 
fore she  delegates  to  an  untaught,  careless 
cook,  duties  which  "ladies"  from  time 
immemorial  have  been  proud  to  retain. 
(Concluded  on  page  566) 
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Haunted 

The  heart  is  a  haunted  dwelling, 
Where  the  dim,  white  wraiths  of  tears 
Flit  through  the  shadowy  hallways, 
And  sob  for  the  vanished  years. 

There  are  visions  of  far-off  Springtimes, 
Bright  with  the  dawn  of  joy, 
And  the  ring  of  Youth's  golden  laughter 
Which  knew  not  grief's  alloy. 

And  strains  of  forgotten  music. 
And  echoes  of  long-hushed  song 
Throb  through  the  ghostly  mansion. 
Where  Youth  has  been  dead  so  long. 

For  the  heart  is  full  of  echoes, 

Of  olden  joy  and  pain. 

Which  the  touch  of  memory's  fingers 

Awakens  to  life  again. —  Christine  Kerr  Davis. 


AN    OPPORTUNITY 

FOR  the  benefit  of  subscribers  we 
will  renew  or  extend  subscriptions 
for  one,  two  or  three  years,  also  accept  new 
subscriptions,  at  one  dollar  a  year  until 
the  first  day  of  March.  Thus  the  way 
is  left  open  to  secure  American  Cookery 
for  a  year  or  more  still  at  the  oldtime 
price.  We  do  this  notwithstanding  the 
cost  of  production  has  risen  more  than 
one-half,  the  cost  of  paper  alone  having 
advanced  more  than  one  hundred  per 
cent. 

We  have  faith  to  believe  that  earn- 
est, progressive  American  housewives 
want  a  good  bona  fide,  workable,  culi- 
nary journal.  They  need  it,  as  they 
need  a  good  almanac,  as  a  part  of  the 
working  equipment  in  their  homes,  and 
we  believe,  also,  they  are  willing  to  pay 
for  the  same  the  cost  of  its  production. 
Let  us  consider  that  we  are  all  living 
under  strenuous  and  forced  conditions 
and  try  to  help  each  other  adapt  our- 
selves to  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances of  our  times.  We  are  doing  all 
we  can  possibly  do  to  retain  our  present 
subscribers  and,  at  the  same  time, 
deserve  the  addition  of  a  new  and  larger 
patronage. 

AN    INDICTMENT   OF     WOMEN'S 
MAGAZINES  EDITED  BY  MEN 

ACCORDING  to  "Current  Opinion," 
"Periodical  literature  for  ladies" 
as  published  in  the  women's  maga- 
zines of  this  country  is  the  si^i'DJect  of 
severe  criticism  by  a  woman  writer  in  the 
Unpopular  Review.  In  their  text,  ac- 
cording to  this  indictment,  these  maga- 
zines are  nearly  all  carefully  adapted  to 
"infantile  or  arrested  development." 
The  only  plausible  explanation  for  their 
"vulgar,  shameless  commercializing  of 
sentimentality  or  sorrow"  is  that  most 
of  the  women's  periodicals  are  edited  by 
men.  "A  man  makes  his  authorized 
version  of  the  feminine  creation,  and 
assumes  the  existence  of  no  other  version; 
no  matter  how  many  women  of  how 
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many  minds  he  may  encounter  during 
this  earthly  pilgrimage,  he  recognizes  as 
Feminine  only  the  qualities  that  inhere 
in  the  female  of  his  own  creation." 

The  Rollo  Books,  she  avers,  are  wells 
of  knowledge  compared  to  such  mag- 
azines. 

Important  and  timely  subjects  of 
nation-wide  importance,  such  as  equal 
suffrage,  are  always  veiled  with  wordy 
platitudes  used  for  wrapping  exposed 
subjects. 

"The  current  literature,"  she  con- 
tinues, "that,  to  my  mind,  appeals  dis- 
tinctively to  women,  seldom  finds  its 
way  into  the  world  through  these  portals. 
Take  Miss  Glasgow's  careful  novels  oL 
woman's  development,  alive  with  the 
spirit  of  to-day;  take  Miss  Addams' 
studies  of  'A  New  Conscience  and  an 
Ancient  Evil';  or  Mary  Antin's  vivid 
story  of  her  girlhood,  did  any  of  these 
make  their  first  appearance  in  literature 
for  ladies? 

' '  Why,  I  wonder,  am  I  to  be  dragooned 
into  a  'movement'  just  because  I  am  a 
woman?  Why  am  I  to  be  badgered, 
and  preached  at,  and  exhorted?  All 
editors,  of  course,  hold  brevet  license  to 
preach,  but  I  have  never  observed  in  the 
editor  of  the  Nation  or  Collier's,  or  the 
Scientific  American,  or  the  Independent, 
or  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  this  pas- 
sionate determination  to  adjure  their 
readers  to  brush  their  teeth  daily,  not 
to  squander  cash  on  purple  neck-ties, 
and  to  band  together  to  abolish  tobacco." 

We  think  the  time  is  near,  even 
already  now  has  come,  when  women 
want  no  longer  fluffy  trash  and  nonsense, 
but  good,  wholesome  literary  food. 
We  believe  in  no  form  of  paternal 
government,  but  in  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people. 

MAGNETIC   FORCE 

THE  world  is  always  in  a  hubbub; 
people  rushing  here  and  there  in 
what  appears  to  be  a  futile  fashion. 
Why  do  we  not  conserve  our  energies, 
save    our    time    and    strength    for    big 


things?  What  does  the  hustle  and 
bustle  amount  to,  when  we  do  sit  down 
and  rest,  and  think?  Nothing!  because 
we  could  have  done  what  we  did  without 
that  tense  nervousness  which  so  many 
of  us  think  we  must  assume,  to  make 
others  think  we  have  important  business 
on  hand.  If  we  only  knew  how  much 
more  force,  strength  and  ability  lies 
behind  a  calm  exterior,  our  aim  would 
be  to  assume  that  pose,  until  it  became 
our  rightful  inheritance. 

"Out  of  silence  comes  thy  strength." 
It  brings  wonderful  results,  results  that 
show  us  how  our  power  is  increasing. 
Try  to  be  calm  for  a  few  days  and 
watch  the  issue.  You  will  marvel  at 
your  strength,  be  astonished  at  your 
success,  and  others  will  say;  "What  a 
lucky  chap  he  has  become  of  late!" 

Be  silent,  patiently  listen,  and  wait 
for  the  strength  that  is  bestowed  on  all. 
It  is  like  the  ruby  in  value,  a  priceless 
treasure— a  life  force,  in  other  words, 
which  makes  geniuses  of  men  and 
w^omen. 

Begin  tomorrow.  Go  slow  but  sure, 
knowing  you  are  doing  the  right  thing. 
Put  aside  all  nervousness  and  hurry. 
You  will  be  amazed  at  the  results ;  people 
will  come  to  you,  because  that  force 
being  magnetic  will  draw  all  good  things 
in  your  direction.  Some  may  say, 
"I  cannot  do  this.  There  is  too  much 
to  be  done  in  a  short  time."  We  need 
not  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  become 
snails;  but  by  striking  the  "happy 
medium,"  our  success  will  come,  perhaps 
slowly  at  first,  but  surely,  nevertheless. 

Awake  and  realize  the  wonders  of 
Mind.  Instead  of  lying  in  bed  until  the 
last  moment,  arise  a  little  early,  take 
your  time  dressing  and  eating,  and  then 
go  to  yoiu:  work,  whether  it  be  in  the 
home  or  at  a  distance.  This  is  the 
promise  of  a  good  day.  Note  the  con- 
dition of  others  who  have  slept  late  and 
eaten  a  hurried  breakfast  and  avoid  the 
cause  of  nervous  strain. 

Having  started  the  day  aright,  you 
will  keep  on  going  right  and,  if  some- 
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thing  occiirs  which  under  the  old  regime 
would  have  driven  you  almost  frantic, 
you  will  be  more  than  pleased  at  your 
attitude  of  mind ;  for,  instead  of  going 
"all  to  pieces,"  your  view-point  will  be 
different;  your  calmness  will  bring  you 
strength,  guide  you  as  to  what  to  do  and 
make  you  glad  in  the  doing.       H.  S.  B. 


w 


WHAT  THE  PURITANS  ATE 
ELCOME  to  the  student  of  early 


New  England  days  who  does  any- 
thing to  correct  the  too  prevalent  im- 
pression that  the  pioneer  settlers  on  these 
shores  were  men  so  grim  and  austere,  so 
severe  and  sour-complexioned,  that  they 
were  hostile  to  enjoyment  in  every  form. 
Macaulay  suggested  that  the  Puritans 
put  an  end  to  bear-baiting,  not  because 
it  gave  pain  to  the  bear  but  pleasure  to 
spectators.  Too  many  of  our  own 
writers  have  neglected  the  things  that 
show  how  very  human  the  first  New 
Englanders  were. 

One  historical  student  has  lately  been 
studying  the  earliest  cook  books.  Here 
is  ''Meg  Merrill's  pottage."  Into  it 
went  one  partridge,  one  quail,  one  rabbit, 
two  pounds  of  venison,  with  cloves,  mace, 
lemon  juice,  onions,  celery,  parsnips, 
marjoram,  potatoes,  salt  and  pepper. 
Who  could  blame  Esau  if  the  "mess  of 
pottage"  that  he  sacrificed  his  birthright 
for  was  made  from  that  recipe  ? 

A  cook  book  was  the  second  book 
pubHshed  in  New  England,  and  that, 
too,  while  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Mayflower 
were  still  living.  The  first  book  was  a 
psalm  book.  The  ''Compleat  Cook's 
Guide,"  which  came  along  a  little  later, 
passes  on  to  posterity  110  pies  and  pud- 
dings that  the  early  settlers  enjoyed. 
Well  justified,  indeed,  was  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  when  he  wrote  in  defence  of  the 
New  England  pie  that  was  a  part  of  his 
breakfast  every  day. 

That  same  cook  book  tells  us  how  the 
Puritans,  who  had  laws  against  smoking, 
made  thirty-two  kinds  of  home-made 
wine.  And  the  chicken  pie  of  those  days 
had  "six  six-pound  chickens,  six  pounds 


of  butter,  eight  pounds  of  sugar,  twelve 
pounds  of  flour"  and  much  else  under  its 
crust.  We  may  well  believe  that  the 
man  who  coined  the  phrase  "the  good  old 
times"  had  reference  to  the  gustatory 
ecstasy  and  gastronomic  gratification  of 
the  vanished  years  when  the  New  Eng- 
land housewives  made  daily  use  of  the 
treatise  that  came  after  the  first  psalm 
book. — Boston  Herald. 

OUR  HOPE 

THE  New  Year  has  brought  with  it 
no  promise  of  immediate  happiness 
for  an  overburdened  world.  With  elo- 
quent exaggeration  the  Apostle  Paul 
described  the  whole  creation  as  groaning 
and  travailing  in  pain  until  his  own  time, 
and  then  with  an  outburst  of  faith  he 
explained  that  the  outcome  of  it  all  was 
to  be  deliverance  "from  the  bondage  of 
corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  sons  of  God."  He  beheved  that 
humanity  would  be  glorified  and  men 
would  become  worthy  sons  of  God. 
Our  times  are  not  unlike  his  own.  May 
we  hope,  as  he  did,  that  out  of  the 
distress  of  nations  will  come  an  era  of 
righteousness  and  peace?  Will  at  last 
the  splendid  vision  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah  become  a  reaHty,  when  each  man 
shall  sit  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree 
and  the  nations  shall  learn  war  no  more? 
— The  Christian  Register. 


0  Common  Sense 

O  Common  Sense !    Where  hast  thou  hid 
Thy  sore  and  aching,  bruised  head, 
While  females  trip  with  dainty  tread 
On  nifty  high-heeled  boots  of  kid, 
O  Common  Sense  i 

Can'st  thou  not  such  a  style  forbid, 
Through  lucid  knowledge  thou  may'st  spread, 
O  Common  Sense? 

Or  have  these  females  opt  the  lid 
And  all  old-fashioned  customs  shed, 
(By  woman's  RIGHTS  devoutly  led,) 
And  thee  among  the  others  chid, 
O  Common  Sense! 

Caroline  Louise  Sumner. 


CASSEROLE    OF    CHICKEN   WITH    MACARONI      (See  Page  531) 

Seasonable  and  Tested  Recipes 

By  Janet  M.  Hill 

IN    ALL    recipes  where   flour  is  used,  unless    otherwise  stated,  the  flour  is    measured    after   sifting 
once.     "Where    flour   is    measured  by   cups,  the  cup  is  filled  with  a  spoon,  and  a  level  cupful  is 
meant.     A  tablespoonful  or  teaspoonful  of  any  designated  material  is  a  LEVEL  spoonful. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FEBRUARY 

CUT  all  leaves  from  celery  stalks,  wash  and  dry  on  a  cloth  and  set  on  an  agate 
pan  in  the  warming  oven  until  dry  and  crisp.  Store  tightly  closed  in  empty 
baking-powder  boxes  to  use  when  fresh  celery  is  out  of  season,  in  flavoring 
soups,  sauces,  stews  and  creamed  dishes. 

Prepare  a  stock  of  orange  or  grapefruit  marmalade;  also  prepare  candied 
peel  for  use  in  cake  and  mince  meat  and  for  a  confection.  Store  in  tightly-closed 
glass  fruit  jars.  If  the  strips  of  peel  prepared  for  a  confection  lose  softness,  let  heat 
in  a  syrup  made  of  sugar  and  water,  then  simmer  until  the  syrup  is  reduced  some- 
what; lift  from  the  syrup  a  strip  at  a  time,  roll  in  granulated  sugar  and  let  dry 
a  little,  and  they  will  be  quite  as  good  as  when  first  prepared. 

On  February  7,  serve  breaded  lamb  chops,  fried,  with  tomato  sauce,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  birthday  of  Charles  Dickens,  February  7,  1812. 

Strawberries  are  again  in  the  market,  but  high  in  price. 

The  winter  supply  of  root  vegetables  is  less  valuable  and  less  plentiful  than 
earlier  in  the  season  and  the  time  is  at  hand  for  a  more  generous  use  of  macaroni, 
spaghetti,  noodles  and  similar  pastes.  Flavor  must  be  added  to  these  pastes  and 
one  of  the  best  is  that  of  tomato.  Canned  tomato  soup  is  ready  for  use  and  the 
initial  cost  is  less  than  that  of  canned  tomatoes.  This  is  owing  to  the  size  of  the 
cans,  and  depends  somewhat  on  one's  need  of  the  rest  of  the  contents  of  the  can. 

For  pink-tinted  dishes  to  serve  on  February  14,  select  from  shrimps,  salmon, 
cooked  eggs  tinted  pink,  raspberry  and  strawberry  sherbet,  pineapple  or  lemon 
sherbet  tinted  pink,  pink  ice  cream  or  charlotte  russe.  For  garnishes,  select  from 
radishes,  figures  cut  from  light-colored  beets,  pink  candies,  candied  rose-petals, 
candied  pink  pineapple  and  pears. 

For  yellow-tinted  dishes  to  serve  on  February  22,  use  dishes  enriched  with 
egg-yolks,  or  cooked  yolks  may  be  sifted  over  the  prepared  dishes.  Frozen  custard 
is  a  most  appropriate  dessert.     Do  not  attempt  anything  in  the  other  colonial 
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color,  blue,  as  this  color  is  not  appetizing  in  food.     Blue  china  dishes  are  always 
desirable. 

Look  out  for  a  full  supply  of  nutritive  materials  in  food,  but  do  not  lose  sight 
of  the  necessity  of  an  ample  quantity  of  waste;  add  a  spoonful  of  bran  to  each 
dish  of  cereal  served  at  breakfast,  or  supply  bran  bread  once  a  day. 


French  Cabbage  Soup 

CUT  a  cabbage  weighing  about  a 
pound,  in  quarters,  remove  the 
stalk  portion  and  let  stand  in  cold 
water  until  very  crisp,  then  drain  and 
cut  in  coarse  shreds;  peel  and  slice  one 
large  or  two  small  onions;  scrape  a 
carrot  and  cut  it  in  thin  slices;  clean 
a  head  of  celery,  discarding  the  leaves, 
and  cut  the  stalks  in  slices.  Cut  three- 
fourths  a  pound  of  streaky  bacon  in 
small  cubes;  put  the  vegetables  and 
bacon  in  a  soup  kettle,  add  two  quarts 
of  boiling  water  and  let  the  whole  cook 
about  three  hours  or  until  the  bacon 
and  vegetables  are  done.  Skim  off  the 
fat,  add  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  salt  and  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  pepper.  Not  all  of  the  salt  may 
be  needed,  if  the  bacon  be  mild-cured. 
Lay  slices  of  bread  in  the  soup  dish, 
pour  over  them  the  soup  and  serve  at 
once.  If  at  hand,  a  cup  of  green  or 
canned  peas  is  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  soup.  This  soup  is  served  as  the 
main  dish  of  the  meal,  luncheon  or  dinner. 
Broth  made  from  the  remnants  of 
roasts  may  take  the  place  of  the  water. 
Beef -extract  mav  be  added.     Occasion- 


ally water  must  be  added  to  replace  that 
lost  by  evaporation. 

Mock  Bisque  Soup 

Cook  three  cups  of  tomato,  two  thick 
slices  of  onion  and  two  stalks  of  celery, 
broken  in  pieces,  twenty  minutes,  then 
press  through  a  sieve.  Melt  one-fourth 
a  cup  of  butter;  in  it  cook  one- third  a 
cup  of  flour,  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
paprika  and  a  teaspoonful  of  salt;  add 
four  cups  of  milk  and  stir  constantly 
until  boiling;  to  hasten  the  process  add 
a  pint  of  cold  milk  and  stir  until  smooth, 
then  add  the  other  pint  of  milk  hot  and 
continue  stirring  until  the  mixture 
is  smooth  and  boiling.  Add  the 
tomato  and  serve  at  once.  Do  not 
add  the  tomato  until  ready  to  serve 
the  soup,  lest  the  mixture  curdle.  Serve 
with 

Finger  Croutons 

Cut  bread  in  slices  one-fourth  an 
inch  thick,  trim  off  the  crust,  spread 
lightly  with  butter  on  both  sides  and 
cut  in  three  or  more  strips  about  an 
inch  wide.  Set  on  an  agate  plate  in 
the  oven  to  become  browned  delicately. 
Serve  hot. 
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Casserole  of  Chicken  with  Macaroni 

Clean  a  young  chicken  and  truss  it  as 
for  roasting.  Set  it  into  a  casserole, 
pour  over  two  tablespoonfuls  of  olive 
oil,  a  teaspoonful  of  beef-extract  dis- 
solved in  a  cup  of  boiling  water,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  dried  mushrooms 
soaked  in  cold  water  and  chopped,  the 
water  in  which  the  mushrooms  were 
soaked,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  paprika. 
Set  the  cover  in  place  and  let  cook  in  a 
moderate  oven  nearly  two  hours  or  until 
tender,  basting  occasionally  and  turning 
the  chicken  several  times.  While  the 
chicken  is  cooking,  cook  a  cup  of  maca- 
roni, spaghetti  or  noodles  in  boiling  salted 
water  until  tender;  drain,  rinse  in  cold 
water  under  the  faucet,  and  drain  again. 
When  the  chicken  is  tender  remove  it 
to  a  serving  dish.  Take  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  fat  from  the  liquid;  let  cook 
to  remove  water  that  may  be  present; 
add  three  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  half 
a    teaspoonful    of    salt,    one-fourth    a 


teaspoonful  of  pepper  and  stir  until 
well  blended.  Add  one  cup  of  Hqiiid 
from  the  saucepan  with  half  a  cup  of 
cream  and  stir  until  boiling.  Add  six  or 
eight  olives  cut  in  spirals  from  the  stones, 
the  macaroni  and  half  a  cup  of  grated 
cheese,  also  salt  if  needed.  Lift  the 
macaroni  until  blended  with  the  other 
ingredients.  Serve  around  the  chicken 
on  a  hot  platter. 

Chicken  Timbale,  Valentine  Style 

Line  a  heart-shaped  mold  holding 
nearly  one  quart  with  paper,  and  butter 
the  paper  and  mold  very  thoroughly. 
Chop  fine  one  cup  of  cooked  chicken 
and  press  it  through  a  coarse  sieve; 
add  half  a  cup  of  cream  sauce,  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs  beaten  light,  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  salt,  a  dash  of  paprika,  half  a 
cup  of  thick  cream  beaten  light,  and 
three  egg-whites  beaten  very  light. 
One-fourth  a  cup  of  fine-chopped  mush- 
rooms may  be  added,  at  pleasure.  Mix 
all  together  thoroughly  and  turn  into 
the  mold.     Set  on  many  folds  of  paper 
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HAM-AND-EGG    SALAD 

or  cloth  in  a  pan  of  boiling  water. 
Cover  with  a  buttered  paper  and  let 
bake  (without  boiling  the  water)  until 
firm  throughout.  It  will  take  about 
forty  minutes.  Let  stand  three  or  four 
minutes  to  settle.  Loosen  a  little  from 
the  mold  and  turn  on  a  hot  dish.  Pour 
over  a  little  sauce  in  which  cream  and 
chicken  broth  were  used  as  the  liquid. 
Set  a  row  of  heart-shapes  cut  from 
light-colored  cooked  beets  down  the 
center,  and  chopped,  cooked  green 
pepper  at  the  point  and  at  the  top  of 
the  shape.  Serve  with  a  bowl  of 
Bechamel  sauce  or  with  hot  buttered 
peas  or  asparagus. 

Oysters,  Villeroi  Style 

Pour  half  a  cup  of  cold  water  over  one 
dozen  large  oysters;  wash  the  oysters 
in  the  water,  freeing  them  from  bits  of 


shell,  if  present;  strain  the  liquid  and 
in  it  heat  the  oysters  to  the  boilings 
point,  drain  them  from  the  liquid  and 
dry  on  a  cloth.  Melt  two  tablespoonfuls. 
of  butter ;  add  half  a  teaspoonful,  each,  of 
scraped  onion-pulp  and  fine-chopped 
parsley,  and  let  cook  one  minute;  add 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  and  one- 
fourth  a  teaspoonful,  each,  of  salt  and 
pepper  and  stir  and  cook  one  minute; 
add  half  a  cup  of  oyster  or  chicken 
broth,  and  one-fourth  a  cup  of  rich  mxilk 
and  stir  until  boiling;  then  set  into 
boiling  water  and  beat  in  the  beaten 
yolks  of  two  eggs  mixed  with  one- 
fourth  a  cup  of  cream.  vStir  constantly 
until  the  yolks  cook  and  thicken  the 
mixture,  then  stir  in  half  a  cup  of  cooked 
chicken,  cut  in  cubes  one-fourth  an  inch 
or  less  in  diameter.  When  the  mixture 
has  chilled  somewhat,  use  it  in  covering 
the  oysters.  Lay  an  oyster  in  it,  and 
use  a  spoon  in  covering  it  with  the 
mixture,  then  lift  it  with  the  spoon  to 
a  buttered  dish.  When  thoroughly  cold, 
shape  a  little,  roll  in  sifted  bread  crumbs 
(fresh,  not  dried),  cover  with  an  egg, 
beaten  and  diluted  with  milk,  and, 
finally,  cover  with  the  crumbs.  Fry 
in  deep  fat  to  an  amber  shade.  Serve 
with  buttered  peas,  or  with  a  green 
salad,  or  a  tomato- jelly  salad  with 
lettuce.  Use  French  dressing  with  the 
salad. 


OATMEAL    BREAD 
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Ham-and-Egg  Salad 

Have  equal  quantities  of  cold,  cooked, 
chopped  ham  and  hard-cooked  eggs, 
also  chopped.  Mix  with  enough  mayon- 
naise dressing  to  hold  the  ham  and  eggs 
together.  Serve  in  lettuce  hearts. 
Garnish  with  sliced  eggs.  If  preferred, 
the  ham  and  eggs  may  be  cut  in  small 
(half  inch)  squares  or  cubes. 

Oatmeal  Bread 

Pour  tw^o  cups  of  scalded  milk  (or  part 
milk  and  part  water)  on  one  cup  and  a 
half  of  uncooked  oatmeal;  add  two 
tablespoonf uls  of  shortening,  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar  or  molasses.  When  cooled  to 
lukewarm,  add  one-third  a  cake  of 
compressed  yeast,  softened  and  mixed 
with  half  a  cup  of  lukewarm  water, 
three  cups  of  whole  wheat  flour  and  two 
cups  of  white  flour ;  mix  with  a  knife  to 
a  dough,  adding  as  much  more  flour  as 
is  required  to  make  a  dough  that  may  be 
kneaded.  Knead  until  smooth  and 
elastic.  Wash  and  butter  the  mixing 
bowl;  in  it  set  aside,  out  of  drafts,  the 
dough  carefully  covered.  When  the 
dough  is  doubled  in  bulk,  cut  down  and 
shape  into  two  loaves.  When  again 
nearly  doubled  in  bulk  bake  one  hour. 

Potatoes  with  Cheese 

Pare  three  or  four  potatoes  and  cut 
them    in    very    thin    slices.     Butter    a 


POTATOES    WITH     CHEESE 

covered  baking  dish;  set  in  a  layer  of 
the  potatoes,  sprinkle  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  a  tablespoonful  of  grated 
cheese.  Continue  the  layers  until  the 
dish  is  filled.  Pour  in  white  broth  or 
milk  nearly  to  cover  the  potatoes. 
Cover  the  dish  and  let  bake  from  40  to  60 
minutes.  Send  to  the  table  without 
removing  the  cover.  Serve  with  any 
dish  of  fish  at  luncheon  or  dinner. 

'Xeft-Over"    Chicken,    Spanish 
Style 

For  two  cups  of  cooked  chicken  in 
small  pieces,  melt  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter;  in  it  cook  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour,  a  dash  of  pepper  and  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt;  add  one  cup  and 
a  fourth  of  broth  and  stir  until  boiling. 
Season  a  cup  and  a  half  of  hot,  cooked 
peas  with  a  scant  half  teaspoonful,  each, 
of  sugar  and  salt,  a  dash  of  black 
pepper  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter. 


APPLE  DUMPLINGS  (See  page  535) 
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STEWED    FIGS,  LEMON    JELLY   AND  .CUSTARD  (See  page  536) 


Dispose  these  in  a  circle  on  a  hot 
serving  dish;  pour  the  chicken  into  the 
center  of  the  circle  of  peas;  garnish  the 
edge  of  the  peas  with  about  a  dozen 
hot  well-cooked-and-seasoned  button 
onions;  sprinkle  the  whole  with  half  a 
green  or  red  pepper,  cooked  tender  in 
boiling  water  and  cut  in  fine  shreds. 
Set  around  the  dish  six  or  more  fancy- 
shaped  pieces  of  bread,  buttered,  browned 
in  the  oven  and  the  edges  dipped  in 
white  of  eg^,  and  chopped  parsley. 

Chaudfroid  of  Salmon  Salad 

To  a  quart  of  seasoned  chicken  broth 
add  three  tablespoonfuls  of  granulated 
gelatine  and  the  slightly  beaten  whites 
of  two  eggs;  stir  occasionally  until  the 
gelatine  is  softened,  then  stir  constantly 


over  the  fire  until  boiling;  let  boil  three 
minutes,  then  stand  to  settle;  skim  and 
strain  through  a  napkin  wrung  out  of 
hot  water.  When  beginning  to  chill, 
turn  into  a  chilled  mold  in  alternate 
layers  with  cooked-and-fiaked  salmon, 
adding,  here  and  there,  a  few  capers, 
slices  of  olive  or  hard-cooked  egg  to 
fill  the  mold.  When  firm,  unmold. 
Have  ready  a  cup  of  mayonnaise,  through 
which  a  tablespoonful  of  gelatine  softened 
in  chicken  stock  and  dissolved  by  stand- 
ing in  hot  water  has  been  stirred. 
Turn  the  dressing  over  the  mold  of  fish, 
letting  it  cover  it  evenly.  Decorate 
the  top  and  sides  with  slices  of  pickled 
beet  (light  colored),  shredded  olives  or 
green  pepper,  etc.  Trim  the  dressing 
from  the  base  of  the  dish.     Serve  with 
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RIBBON    CAKE     (Sec  page  537) 


lettuce.  If  desired,  one  or  more  table- 
spoonfuls  of  thick  tomato  puree  may 
be  beaten  into  the  dressing  with  the 
gelatine.  Do  not  use  beet  with  the 
latter  dressing 

Apple  Dumplings 

Core  and  pare  the  required  number  of 
apples.  For  six  or  eight  apples,  melt 
one  cup  of  sugar  in  one  cup  of  boiling 
water;  let  boil  about  five  minutes,  then 
put  in  the  apples ;  let  cook,  turning  often 
to  keep  the  apples  whole,  until  the  apples 
are  tender  throughout.  Remove  each 
apple  as  soon  as  it  is  tender  from  the 
syrup.     Use  a  spoon  or  skimmer.     Let 


the  apples  cool.  Make  plain  or  flaky 
pastry,  Use,  for  six  apples,  about  two 
cups  and  one-half  of  flour.  Roll  the 
pastry  into  a  thin  sheet  and  with  pastry 
wheel  cut  it  into  squares  of  a  size  to 
cover  the  apples.  Set  an  apple  on  one 
of  the  squares ;  fill  the  center  from  which 
the  core  has  been  taken  with  butter  into 
which  sugar  and  cinnamon  has  been 
creamed,  or  fill  with  chopped  raisins  and 
nuts  or  with  fruit-jelly;  bring  two 
opposite  corners  of  the  paste  up  to  the 
top  of  the  apple,  then  bring  up  the  other 
two  corners;  brush  the  top  of  the  paste 
with  cold  water  and  set  a  small  round  of 
paste  over  the  ends.     Brush  over  all  the 
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pastry  with  cold  water  and  dredge  with 
granulated  sugar.  Prepare  all  in  the 
same  manner.  Bake  about  twenty-five 
minutes.  Serve  with  the  jellied  syrup 
in  which  the  apples  were  cooked,  sugar 
and  cream. 

Stewed    Figs,  Lemon    Jelly   and 
Custard 

Pour  boiling  water  over  a  pound  of 
figs  and  let  boil  rapidly  until  tender ;  add 
about  one-fourth  a  cup  of  sugar  and  let 
simmer  a  few  minutes  to  form  a  syrup 
Set  aside  to  chill.  For  the  jelly,  soften 
one-fourth  a  two-ounce  package  of 
gelatine  in  one-fourth  a  cup  of  cold  water 
-and  dissolve  in  three-fourths  a  cup  of 
boiling  water ;  add  half  a  cup  of  sugar  and 
two-thirds  a  cup  of  lemon  juice.  Stir 
until  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  then  strain 
into  a  shallow  dish  to  make  a  sheet  about 
three-fourths  an  inch  thick.  When 
chilled  and  set,  cut  into  cubes.  Set  figs 
and  syrup  in  individual  dishes,  dispose 
cubes  of  the  jelly  around  the  figs  and 
pour  custard  over  the  whole. 

Custard 

Scald  one  cup  and  a  half  of  milk  in  a 
•double  boiler;  stir  one  teaspoonful  of 
-cornstarch  and  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt  with  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
■cold  milk  or  water,  then  stir  into  the  hot 
milk,  continue  to  stir  two  or  three  min- 
utes, then  cover  and  let  cook  ten  or 
twelve  minutes.  Beat  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs;  add  one-fourth  a  cup  of  sugar  and 


beat  again,  then  dilute  with  a  little  of 
the  hot  mixture,  mix  and  turn  into  the 
rest  of  the  hot  mixture;  stir  for  about 
three  minutes,  then  strain  into  a  cold 
dish. 

Sponge  Pound  Cake 

Beat  half  a  cup  of  butter  to  a  cream; 
add  the  grated  rind  of  a  lemon  and 
gradually  beat  in  half  a  cup  of  sugar, 
the  beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs,  one  cup 
of  flour  sifted  again  with  one  level 
tablespoonful  of  cornstarch  and  a  level 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder;  lastly, 
beat  in  the  whites  of  four  eggs  beaten 
very  light.  Bake  in  a  loaf  between 
thirty  and  forty  minutes.  The  recipe 
makes  a  cake  of  sponge  cake  texture. 
For  a  finer  grained  cake  use  but  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder. 

Heart  Cake    Decorated  with 
Cherries 

Bake  sponge  pound  cake  in  two  heart- 
shaped  pans,  6x6  inches,  about  half 
an  hour.  Fit  a  piece  of  paper  in  the 
bottom  of  each  pan,  and  butter  both 
paper  and  sides  of  pan  thoroughly. 
When  cooled  somewhat,  cover  the  top 
with  white  frosting  and  decorate  with 
two  cherries,  and  stems  and  leaves  cut 
from  citron  or  anjelica. 

Sponge  Pound  Cake  Hearts,  Valen- 
tine Style 

Bake  the  recipe  for  sponge  pound  cake 
in  a  pan  lo  x  lo  inches,  lined  with  but- 
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tered  paper;  cut  into  heart-shapes. 
The  recipe  makes  a  dozen  cakes,  34 
inches  long.-  Cover  with  frosting,  con- 
fectioner's or  boiled,  and  decorate  the 
edges  with  tiny  pink  candies  or  blanched 
pistachio  nuts,  chopped  fine. 

Trilbys 

Beat  half  a  cup  of  butter  to  a  cream; 
beat  in  half  a  cup  of  sugar,  then,  alter- 
nately, one-fourth  a  cup  of  sweet  milk, 
one  cup  of  oatmeal  and  one  cup  and  a 
half  of  flour.  Knead  to  a  smooth  dough, 
adding,  as  needed,  a  few  drops  more  of 
milk  or  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  flour. 
Roll  into  a  thin  sheet  and  cut  into 
rounds.  Set  half  the  rounds  into  un-^ 
buttered  tins,  spread  date  filling  over 
them  to  one-fourth  an  inch  of  the  edge, 
brush  the  edge  of  the  paste  with  cold 
water  and  cover  the  filling  with  the  rest 
of  the  rounds,  pressing  them  firmly  in 
place.  Let  chill  half  an  hour.  Brush 
the  tops  with  cold  water,  dredge  with 
granulated  sugar  and  bake  until  done. 

Filling  for  Trilbys 

Chop  a  package  of  dates,  (about)  one 
pound);  add  half  a  cup  of  sugar  and 
half  a  cup  of  boiling  water  and  let 
simmer  until  thick.  Let  cool,  and  it  is 
ready  to  use. 

Brioche  Coffee  Cakes 

Scald  one  cup  of  milk,  and  cool  to  a 
lukewarm  temperature;  add  two  cakes 
of  compressed  yeast,  and  mix  thoroughly; 
add  two  large  eggs,  and  three  egg-yolks, 
two-thirds  a  cup  of  softened  butter  or 
other  shortening,  half  a  cup  of  sugar, 
the  grated  rind  of  a  lemon  and  four  cups 
and  two-thirds  of  sifted  bread  flotir; 
beat  the  mixture  with  the  hand  about 
ten  minutes,  or  until  very  smooth  and 
evenly  blended.  Let  rise  about  six 
hours,  or  until  doubled  in  bulk;  set 
aside  in  the  refrigerator  overnight; 
turn  on  a  board  lightly  dredged  with 
flour  and  roll  into  a  thin,  rectangular 
sheet ;  brush  over  with  softened  butter ; 
fold  from  the  sides  towards  the  center 


to  make  three  layers.  Cut  into  strips 
three-fourths  an  inch  wide.  Take  the 
pieces,  one  at  a  time,  in  the  hands  and 
twist  in  opposite  directions,  coil  and 
let  the  ends  meet  the  center  of  the  coil 
at  the  top.  Set  in  buttered  pans  and 
let  stand  until  very  light.  Bake  about 
twenty-five  minutes;  cool  and  brush 
over  with  sifted  confectioner's  sugar, 
mixed  with  boiling  water  to  a  consistency 
to  remain  in  place.     Serve  with  coffee. 

Ribbon  Cake 


1  cup  butter  (scant) 

2f  cups  sugar 

4  eggs 

1  cup  milk 

4  cups  flour 

4|  teaspoonfuls  (level) 

baking  powder 
1  cup  raisins 


1  cup  nut  meats 
I  cup  currants 
^  cup  citron 

1  cup  cherries 

2  tablespoonf uls  cocoa 

2  teaspoonfuls  molasses 
I  teaspoonful  cinnamon 
3^  teaspoonful  cloves 


Cream  the  butter,  gradually  beat  m 
the  sugar,  then  the  eggs,  one  after 
another  without  previous  beating;  sift 
the  flour  with  the  baking  powder;  add 
it  to  the  first  mixture,  alternately,  with 
the  milk  and  beat  the  whole  thoroughly. 
Bake  two-thirds  of  the  mixture  in  two 
layer  cake  pans.  Add  the  other  ingre- 
dients to  the  rest  of  the  mixture  and 
bake  in  a  layer  cake  pan  of  the  same  size 
as  the  others.  To  prepare  the  fruit  and 
nuts,  seed  the  raisins  and  cut  in  three  or 
four  pieces  each;  break  the  nut  meats  in 
small  pieces;  sHce  the  citron  and 
cherries.  Put  the  layers  together  with 
fruit  jelly;  cover  the  whole  with  boiled 
frosting  and  decorate  with  halves  of 
English  walnut  meats. 

Luncheon  February  22 

Service  of  Blue  China 
Centerpiece,  Yellow  Roses  in  Blue  Bowl 
Favors,  Small  bouquets  with  yellow  rose  in  cen- 
ter, valley  lilies  and  violets  around  the  edge, 
surrounded  with  lace  paper. 

Orange  and  Pineapple 

Macedoine  in  Glass  Cups     Candied  Violets  above 

Consomme  a  la  Royal 

Breadsticks  tied  with  Blue  Ribbon 

Olives  Salted  Nuts 

Baked  Bluefish  Filets,  Bernaise  Sauce 

Potato  Diamonds  with  Creamed  Peas 

(Sifted  Egg-Yolk  above) 

Chicken  Timbales,  Bechamel  Sauce 

Canned  Asparagus,  French  Dressing 

Frozen  Custard        Sponge  Pound  Cake        Coflfee 


Balanced  Menus  for  Week  in  February 

The  question  of  the  purity  of  foods  is  comparatively  unimportant,  but  the  food  value  of  foods 
proportion  to  cost  is  important. — Cabot. 


Breakfast 

Fresh  Eggs  cooked  in  Shell 

Brioche  Coffee  Cakes,  Orange  Marmalade 

Coffee  Cocoa 

Dinner 

Cream  of  Corn  Soup 

Cold  Bkked  Ham,  Sliced  Thin 

Mashed  Potatoes 

Scalloped  Tomatoes 

Lemon  Meringue  Pie 

Half  Cups  Coffee 

Supper 

Scallopted  Oysters    Finger  Rolls 
Cole  Slaw- 
Molasses  Hermits 
Tea 


Breakfast 

Oranges 

Halibut-and-Potato  Cakes     Bacon 

Spider  Corncake     Dry  Toast 

Coffee  Cocoa 

Luncheon 

Macaroni  Croquettes,  Cheese  Sauce 

Philadelphia  Relish 

Gluten  Bread 
Chocolate  Nesnah 

Dinner 

Roast  Loin  of  Lamb     Orange-Mint  Jelly 

Franconia  Potatoes     Buttered  Parsnips 

Bran  Bread 

Jiffy-Jell,  Whipped  Cream 

Half  Cups  Coffee 


Breakfast 

Breakfast 

Barley  Crystals  with  Bran  Flakes, Thin  Cream 

Oatmeal 

Eggs  Scrambled  with  Choppjcd  Ham 

Sliced  Bananas 

Hashed  Brown  Potatoes 

Creamed  Dried  Beef 

Boston  Brown  Bread 

Pop  Overs 

(Sliced  and  Reheated  in  Oven) 

Buttered  Toast 

Dry  Toast             Coffee             Cocoa 

Coffee                         Cocoa 

^ 

Luncheon 

Luncheon 

Stewed  Lima  Beans 

Poached  Eggs  with  Spinach  and  Sausage 

a 

Baking  Powder  Biscuit 

Quick  Yeast  Rolls 

^ 

Lettuce,  French  Dressing 

Apple  Pie,  Cream  Cheese 

o 

Chocolate  Bread  Pudding,  Hard  Sauce 

Tea 

> 

Tea 

Dinner 

< 

Dinner 

Tomato  Bouillon 

Casserole  of  Chicken,  Macaroni 

Lamb  Souffle 

Sweet  Pickled  Peaches 

Creamed  Peas 

Canned  String  Beans 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Southern  Style 

Stewed  Figs,  Jell-0,  "Boiled"  Custard 

Vanilla  Ice  Cream 

Molasses  Hermits     Half  Cups  Coffee 

Trilbys 

Breakfast 

Cream  of  Wheat  Cooked  with  Raisins, 

Thin  Cream 

Sausage,  Fried  Bananas 

White  Hashed  Potatoes 

Quick  Finger  Rolls,  Reheated    Coffee    Cocoa 

Luncheon 

Fried  Oysters,  Villeroi  Style 
Lettuce  and  Cress,  French  Dressing 

Baking  Powder  Biscuit     Oatm3al  Bread 
Blushing  Apples,  Orange  Sauce 

Sponge  Pound  Cake      Half  Cups  Coffee 

Dinner 

Hearts  of  Halibut,  Tomato  Sauce 

Subrics  of  Potato     Boiled  Onions 

Pineapple  Bavarian  Cream 

Baronet  Biscuit,  Toasted 

Young  America  Cheese  Half  Cups  Coffee 


Breakfast 

Oranges 
French  Omelet,  Tomato  Sauce 
Ryemeal  Muffins 
Doughnuts  Coffee  Cocoa 

Luncheon 

Cheese  Pudding 

Hot  Apple  Sauce 

Rye  Bread  and  Butter 


Coffee  Jelly,  Cream 


Cookies 


Dinner 

Filets  of  Sole,  Sur  le  Plat 

Potatoes  a  la  Maitre  d'Hotel 

Finger  Rolls 

Cabbage  and  Green  Peppers 

French  Dressing 

Little  Bread  Puddings  Sabayon  Sauce 


Breakfast 

Cream  of  Wheat 

Stewed  Prunes,  Thin  Cream 

Hashed  Lamb  and  Potatoes, 

Tomato  Catsup  Dry  Toast 

Griddle  Cakes    Coffee     Cocoa 


Luncheon 

Succotash     Dry  Toast 
Canned  Apricot  Shortcake 
Tea 
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Dinner 
Boston  Baked  Beans 

Tomato  Catsup 

Boston  Brown  Bread 

Apples  Baked  with  Almonds 

Whipped  Cream     Molasses  Hermits 

Tea 


Balanced  Menus  for  Two  Young  People 

KITCHENETTE  SERVICE 

Those  who  do   the  cooking  hold  the  destiny  of  the  zvorld  in  their  hand. 


Breakfast 

Cream  of  Wheat  with  Bran  Flakes 

Thin  Cream 

Brioche  Coffee  Cakes  (reheated) 

Cocoa 

Dinner 

Pork  Chops  Baked  in  Oven 

Baked  Potatoes 

Buttered  Parsnips 

Baked  A  pple  Tapioca  Pudding 

Half  Cups  Coffee,  Cream  and  Sugar 

Supper 
Oyster  Stew 
Oysterettes 

Olives 
Jelly  Tarts 


Breakfast 

Oranges 

Bacon  Broiled  in  Oven 

-   Mashed  Potato  Cakes,  Baked 

Spider  Corncake 

Coffee 

Luncheon 

Fish  Hash,  Tomato  Catsup 

(Left  over  flounder) 

Canned  Apricot  Shortcake 

Half  Cups  Coffee 

Dinner 

Baked  Chicken,  Cranberry  Sauce 

Mashed  Potatoes     Canned  String  Beans 

Sea -Moss  Farine  Blancmange,  Thin  Cream 

Tea 


Breakfast 

Breakfast 

Barley  Crystals,  Sliced  Bananas, 

Oranges 

Thin  Cream 

Sausage,  Mashed  Potato  Cakes 

Brioche  Coffee  Cakes  (reheated) 

Spider  Corncake,  Toasted 

Cocoa 

White  Bread,  Toasted 

Luncheon 

CofTee 

Cream  of  Tomato  Soup 

Luncheon 

C! 

Choice  Sausage  Cooked  in  Oven 

Eggs  Shirred  with  Chicken  and  Bread  Crumbs 

Baked  Potatoes    Cole  Slaw 

Canned  Beets,  Pickled 

^ — 1 

?0 

Cottage  Pudding,  Hard  Sauce 

Baked  Indian  Pudding,  Cream 

in 

a 
> 

Half  Cups  of  Coffee 

Tea 

Dinner 

Dinner 

< 

Hamburg  Steak  (made  with  cold  water) 

Cold  Roast  Chicken 

Macaroni  in  Tomato  Sauce 

Baked  Sweet  Potatoes 

Croustades  of  Fruit,  Maltaise 

Hot  Canned  Beets,  Buttered 

(Left-over  Cottage  Pudding) 

Salted  Almonds 

Toasted  Crackers        Cheese 

Toasted  Crackers 

Tea 

Half  Cups  Coffee 

Breakfast 

Oatmeal,  Stewed  Prunes,  Thin  Cream 

Brioche  Coffee  Cakes  (reheated) 

Cocoa 

Luncheon 

Stewed  Lima  Beans  (dried) 
(Simmering  Burner) 

Oatmeal  Bread  and  Butter 

Lemon  Meringue  Pie 

Coffee 

Dinner 

Filets  of  Flounder,  Sur  le  Plat 

Mashed  Potatoes 

Baking  Powder  Biscuit 

Lettuce,  French  Dressing 

Raspberry  Jell-0 

Cookies 

Tea 


Breakfast 

Oatmeal  (reheated)  Bran  Flakes, 

Thin  Cream 

Dried  Peaches,  Stewed 

Doughnuts  Cocoa 

Luncheon 

Creamed  Salt  Codfish 

(Cooked  below  boiling  point) 

Baked  Potatoes 

Pickled  Beets 

Apple  Pie  Cheese 

Half  Cups  Coffee 

Dinner 

Chicken  Timbale,  Bechamel  Sauce 

Canned  Asparagus 

Finger  Rolls 

Apples  Cooked  with  Almonds 

Tea 


Breakfast 

Poached  Eggs  on  Toast 

Cream  Sauce  above 

Dried  Peaches,  Stewed 

Doughnuts 

Coffee 


Luncheon 

Chicken-and-Tomato  Soup 

Bread  and  Butter 

Uneeda  Biscuit,  Toasted 

Fudge  Mixed  Nuts 

Half  Cups  Coffee 
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Dinner 

Thick  Lamb  Stew 
(Onions,  Carrots,  Potatoes) 
Lettuce,  French  Dressing 
Baked  Tapioca  Pudding 

Vanilla  Sauce     Tea 


Cake  and  Cake-Making 

By  Janet  M.  Hill 


CAKE  is  a  luxury  and  the  materials 
used  should  be  choice,  each  of 
its  kind. 

Pastry  flour  is  preferable  for  all  cakes 
except  those  lightened  with  yeast,  when 
bread  flour  should  be  used. 

Cornstarch  makes  a  dry  cake,  as  also 
does  powdered  sugar. 

Measure  flour  after  once  sifting:  add 
leavening  ingredients  and  spices,  when 
used,  and  sift  again. 

Potato  flour  makes  most  excellent 
sponge  cake.  Half  a  cup  of  potato 
flour  is  equivalent  to  one  cup  of  wheat 
flour. 

Fine,  granulated  sugar,  unless  some 
other  variety  of  sugar  is  specified,  is 
used  in  all  recipes  for  cakes  and  frostings. 

Before  mixing  a  cake,  determine  if 
the  oven  is  to  be  in  a  proper  condition 
for  baking,  when  it  is  ready.  Also 
have  all  ingredients  measured,  and  all 
utensils  at  hand  and  in  condition  for  use. 

Water  may  be  used  instead  of  milk  in 
all  recipes  where  milk  is  indicated,  but 
the  texture  will  be  different. 

Two  varieties  of  cake  are  recognized, 
viz..  Sponge  and  Butter  Cakes. 

Sponge  Cake 

In  a  true  sponge  cake  no  leavening 
ingredient  is  used;  the  cake  depends 
for  its  lightness  entirely  upon  the  air 
introduced  into  the  eggs  by  beating  and 
the  expansion  of  this  air  when  heated 
in  the  oven.  Great  care  is  necessary 
to  incorporate  air  during  the  mixing  of 
the  ingredients.     A  sponge  cake  must 


be  thoroughly  baked,  but  when  done 
should  be  of  a  pale-yellow  color.  Sponge 
cake  should  not  be  cut  but  broken 
apart  with  the  fingers  or  pulled  apart 
with  two  silver  forks. 

To  Mix  a  Sponge  Cake 

(1)  Beat  the  yolks  of  eggs  until  very 
light-colored  and  thick.  (2)  Beat  the 
whites  until  exceedingly  light  but  not 
dry.  (3)  Gradually  beat  the  sugar 
and  flavoring  into  the  yolks.  (4)  Fold 
in  half  the  whites,  half  the  flour,  the 
rest  of  the  whites  and  the  rest  of  the 
flour.  (5)  Note  there  is  absolutely  no 
stirring  of  ingredients,  and  no  beating 
after  the  sugar  has  been  beaten  into  the 
yolks.  Stirring  would  completely  break 
down  the  bubbles  of  air  in  the  eggs, 
and  beating  conserves  them  much  less 
than  folding. 

To  Mix  a  Butter  Cake 

(1)  Measure  all  the  ingredients  ac- 
curately. Note  in  particular  that  baking 
powder  is  always  measured  by  the 
level  teaspoonfiil.  (2)  Beat  the  short- 
ening to  a  cream  or  until  of  a  smooth 
consistency  throughout;  butter  beaten 
to  a  cream  will  look  whitish  on  the  edges. 
(3)  Gradually  beat  the  sugar  into  the 
shortening.  (4)  Beat  the  yolks  and 
whites  separately,  very  light;  beat  the 
yolks  into  the  sugar  and  shortening. 
(5)  Alternately  beat  in  the  liquid  and 
the  flour  sifted  with  the  lightening  in- 
gredients and  spices.  (6)  Beat  in  the 
egg-whites. 
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Exceptions 

(1)  If  the  quantity  of  sugar  is  more 
than  twice  the  quantity  of  shortening, 
and  egg-yolks  are  used,  beat  part  of  the 
sugar  into  the  shortening  and  part  into 
the  yolks,  then  beat  the  two  together. 
(2)  If  no  yolks  are  used,  after  beating 
twice  the  measure  of  sugar  into  the 
shortening,  alternate  the  rest  of  the 
sugar  with  a  little  of  the  liquid.  Short- 
ening does  not  readily  take  up  more  than 
twice  its  measure  of  sugar.  (3)  When 
nuts  or  fruit  are  to  be  used  in  a  cake, 
add  them  to  the  butter  and  sugar 
mixture. 

Baking  Cake 

As  much  depends  on  the  proper 
baking  as  on  the  proper  mixing  of  a  cake ; 
the  heat  of  the  oven  must  be  such  that 
it  can  be  easily  regulated. 

The  oven  door  may  be  opened  as  many 
times  as  desired,  if  it  be  closed  at  once 
and  without  slamming. 

The  simplest  way  to  get  good  results 
in  cake-baking — is  to  watch  the  cake 
and  the  clock. 

Divide  the  time  of  baking  into 
quarters : 

(a)  In  the  first  quarter,  the  mixture 
should  simply  rise  in  the  pan.  (b)  In 
the  second  quarter,  the  mixture  should 
brown  in  spots,  (c)  In  the  third 
quarter,  the  whole  top  should  be  browned 
uniformly,  (d)  In  the  last  quarter, 
the  cake  should  settle  a  little  and  shrink 
from  the  sides  of  the  pan. 

The  above  gives  the  key  to  the 
baking  of  all  cakes,  large  or  small,  for 
in  small  cakes,  the  "quarters"  being 
shorter,  the  oven  must  be  hotter  than 
when  similar  results  are  given  a  longer 
time,  as  in  thick,  large  cakes. 

Time  of  Baking  Cake 

The  time  of  baking  varies  somewhat 
with  the  oven  and  the  fuel.     In  general: 

(1)  Layer  cakes  will  bake  in  from 
12  to  20  minutes.  (2)  Cakes  in  a 
sheet    (about    an   inch   and    a    quarter 


thick  when  baked),  in  from  25  to  35  min- 
utes. (3)  Cakes  two  inches  thick,  in 
about  40  minutes.  (4)  Cakes  filling 
(when  baked)  a  brick-loaf  bread  tin,  in 
13^  to  2  hours.  (5)  Cakes  in  round 
pan  two  to  three  inches  thick,  in  1  ^  to 
2  hours.  (6)  Small  round  cakes  about 
\}/2  inches  thick,  in  25  minutes.  (7) 
Cookies,  etc.,  in  10  to  15  minutes. 

Treatment  of  Sponge  Cake 
After  Baking 

Special  pans  are  best  for  baking  sponge 
cake ;  those  with  removable  springs  that 
hold  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  pans 
together  are  particularly  good.  The 
springs  extend  about  an  inch  beyond 
the  edge  of  the  pan,  and  when  the  pan 
is  turned  upside  down,  after  the  cake  is 
baked;  support  the  pan  and  allow  a  free 
circulation  of  air  between  the  cake  and 
the  dish  or  table  on  which  it  stands. 
The  pan  should  never  be  buttered,  the 
cake  clings  to  the  pan  and  hangs  from 
it  in  such  a  way  that  the  air  cells  are 
not  compressed,  but  dry  out  fully 
expanded  and  thus  the  cake  retains  its 
full  lightness.  When  cold,  the  springs 
are  removed  and  a  spatula  is  run  between 
the  cake  and  the  pan.  A  small  vege- 
table brush  is  useful  in  cleaning  the  pan. 

If  the  cake  is  to  be  iced  remove  all 
crumbs  possible  by  brushing  it  thor- 
oughly with  a  whisk  broom  kept  for  the 
purpose ;  then  pour  over  it  a  thin  frosting 
made  of  sifted  confectioner's  sugar  and 
boiling  water  or  syrup ;  flavor  the  icing 
with  lemon,  for  a  sponge  cake,  with 
vanilla,  for  an  angel  cake. 

Treatment  of  Butter  Cake 
After  Baking 

Let  the  cake  stand  in  the  tin  on  a 
cake  cooler  five  or  six  minutes  after 
removal  from  the  oven,  then  turn 
upside  down  on  the  cooler.  Put  layer 
cakes  together  with  a  filling  before  they 
are  quite  cold;  frost  when  cold.  Cake 
that  is  to  be  kept  over  night  should  be 
covered  to  exclude  air,  use  a  tin  or 
earthen  dish. 
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Treatment  of  Small  Cakes 
After  Baking 

Let  all  cakes  stand  in  the  tins  from 
two  to  five  minutes  after  removal  from 
the  oven.  The  time  of  removal  of  all 
small  cakes  is  after  they  have  shrunk  a 
little  and  have  not  become  crisp.  Cup 
cakes  may  be  removed  from  a  common 
receptacle  by  turning  the  tin  upside 
down  and  tapping  one  end  of  it  gently 
on  the  table;  set  the  cakes  on  the  wire 
cooler  as  they  fall  from  the  tin;  by 
noting  the  situation  of  those  remaining 
in  the  tin,  the  right  point  for  tapping 
the  tin  can  easily  be  determined. 
Lift  all  meringues,  cookies,  and  thin 
cakes  with  a  spatula;  run  the  broad 
side  rather  than  the  end  of  the  spatula 
under  the  cakes.  Store  cakes  that  are 
to  be  kept  crisp  in  a  tin  receptacle, 
closed  tight;  cakes  that  are  to  be  kept 
soft,  as  doughnuts  and  soft,  ginger 
cookies,  in  an  earthen  jar. 


Utensils  for  Cake  Making 

An  earthen  bowl,  rounding  on  the 
bottom,  for  mixing. 

Smaller  earthen  bowls  for  beating 
eggs. 

Egg  beaters,  one  or  more. 

A  slitted  wooden  spoon. 

Table  and  tea  spoons  for  measuring. 

Measuring  cups. 

Magic  cover  for  rolling  dough  for 
cookies,  etc. 

Spatulas  for  lifting  thin  cakes  after 
cutting  and  after  baking. 

Dredger  for  sugar. 

Tins  for  baking  cakes. 

Cutters  for  small  thin  cakes. 

Small  saucepans  for  boiling  sugar. 

Thermometer  to  test  syrup  for  frost- 
ing. 

Pastry  bag  and  tubes  to  pipe  frosting. 

Small  French  knife  to  cut  candied 
fruit,  etc. 

Wire  cake  coolers. 


Talks  to  a  Normal  Class 

By  Mary  D.  Chambers 

Author  of  ''''Principles  of  Food  Preparation''' 
SIXTH  AND  LAST  PAPER 


TODAY  I  win  discuss  the  two  points 
in  the  conduct  of  the  lesson  that 
I  postponed  last  month  in  order  to 
ride  my  hobby  on  the  art  of  questioning. 
These  points,  if  you  go  back  to  our  third 
talk,  you  will  find  to  be:  To  enrich 
knowledge,  and  to  stimulate  self -activity. 
What  it  means  to  enrich  knowledge  is 
probably  plain  to  everybody.  Peda- 
gogues have  defined  self-activity  as 
"the  activity  of  something  whose  oper- 
ation is  solely  the  result  or  effect  of  its 
own  nature."  To  me,  this  is  one  of  the 
explanations  that  doesn't  explain — 
clearly. 

The  enrichment  of  knowledge  and  the 
development  of  self-activity  should  go 
hand    in    hand,    for    though    you    may 


enrich  knowledge  by  telling  a  pupil  some 
fact,  you  are  not  teaching — in  the  sense 
of  educating — unless  you  get  from  your 
pupil's  selj  some  reaction  or  response  to 
the  newly  acquired  knowledge. 

In  order  to  lead  to  the  fullest  devel- 
opment of  this  self-active  response,  and 
to  round  your  lessons  into  a  perfect 
whole,  several  steps  should  be  arranged 
for  in  an  orderly  sequence.  These  are 
known  to  pedagogues  as  the  Five  Formal 
Steps.  Let  me  try  to  show,  as  I  enu- 
merate them,  how  these  steps  may  be 
taken  in  our  cooking  classes. 

I.  F reparation.  To  get  the  most 
from  any  new  experience  there  shotild 
be  formal  preparedness  of  some  kind  for 
its  reception.     The  overture  to  an  opera 
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is  a  preparation  of  the  audience  for  the 
opera.  So  is  the  brief  speech  at  the 
introduction  of  a  public  speaker,  or  the 
preface  to  a  book,  or  the  display  of  goods 
fci  in  a  store  window,  or  the  putting  on  of 
"^^  ■  overshoes  before  a  walk  in  the  rain,  or 
the  setting  of  the  table  for  a  jaeal.  All 
these  are  different  forms  of  preparing 
the  mind  or  the  body  for  the  experience 
that  is  to  follow. 

This  step  should  at  once  enlist  atten- 
tion and  interest,  without  a  request  for 
either  from  the  teacher.  The  ancient 
Rabbis — all  of  them  great,  natural-born 
teachers — ^used  to  open  their  classes  by 
telling  a  story  in  some  way  related  to 
the  lesson  to  their  students.  I  once 
saw  a  teacher  of  little  children  in  pre- 
paration for  the  object  lesson  that  was 
to  follow,  take  out  of  her  desk  a  carefully 
wrapped  box,  and  slowly  proceed  to 
open  it.  The  silence  could  be  felt,  and 
every  eye  in  the  room  was  glued  to  the 
box. 

The  array  of  supplies  on  the  table, 
the  recipe  on  the  black-board,  the 
statement:  "We  are  going  to  make 
so-and-so  today,"  may  be  regarded  as 
simple  forms  of  preparation.  One  of 
the  dearest  classes  of  children  I  ever  had 
used  to  come  ready  prepared,  for  they 
always  called  at  the  grocery  on  their 
way  to  inquire  what  supplies  had  been 
ordered,  and  they  used  to  come  into  my 
room  with  a  simultaneous:  "I  know 
what  we  are  going  to  make  today,  Mrs. 
Chambers!"  This  gave  me  a  chance  to 
glide  into  the  next  step,  by  asking  them 
the  grounds  for  their  belief,  and  how  they 
thought  the  dish  should  be  made.  But 
this  brings  me  to  step  number  two. 

2.  Presentation.  This,  as  I  have 
implied,  is  simply  an  extension  of  the 
first.  But,  since  the  presentation  to 
be  made  is  that  of  the  subject-matter  of 
this  particular  lesson,  the  main-spring 
of  this  step  will  be  the  teacher's  aim  in 
her  choice  of  such  subject-matter.  Here 
some  pedagogues  point  out  the  two-fold 
aim  in  each  lesson:  (i)  That  of  the 
pupil,  exoteric,  frankly  disclosed  at  the 


opening,  such  for  instance  as  how  to 
make  Egg  Lemonade.  (2)  That  of  the 
teacher,  esoteric,  hidden  away  in  the 
depths  of  her  mind,  as  for  instance,  the 
Effect  of  Acid  on  Albumen.  There  is  a 
well-known  school  of  pedagogues  which 
exhorts  us  to  state  our  aim  or  end  to  the 
class,  to  disclose  to  our  pupils  the  object 
of  the  lesson.  An  opposing  school 
contests  this  point;  it  declares  that  the 
school  of  method  is  the  school  of  life, 
and  asks  whether  life  states  its  aim. 
I  think  the  disputants  are  probably  both 
right,  and  that  statement  of  the  aim  in 
such  a  lesson  as  the  one  cited  will  help 
to  focus  the  attention  of  the  student  on 
what  happens  when  the  lemon  juice  is 
added  to  the  egg — while  if  the  teacher's 
aim  should  be  one  of  the  "weightier 
things  of  the  law"  from  accuracy  in 
measuring  to  the  stimulation  of  altruism, 
it  will  be  better  to  keep  still  about  it. 

The  basal,  or  dominant  note  in  this 
presentation  step  may  be  either  eco- 
nomics, in  its  comprehensive  sense  of 
the  study  of  values — or  science,  dealing 
with  the  reaction  of  one  food  to  another, 
the  changes  brought  about  by  manip- 
ulation or  heat,  etc. 

The  presentation  step  is  a  field  for  all 
sorts  of  interesting  devices  in  the 
teacher's  methods.  In  a  lesson  on 
custard,  for  instance,  a  list  of  the 
ingredients  alone  may  be  written  on  the 
blackboard,  and  the  children  invited 
to  name  the  dish  that  could  be  made 
from  them,  or  further  encouraged  to 
supply  the  proportions  of  each  needed 
for  the  custard.  Or  the  method  may 
be  reversed,  the  word  "  Custard"  written 
on  the  board,  and  the  children  asked 
to  name  the  ingredients.  Again,  in  a 
review  lesson  on  Batters  and  Doughs, 
the  children  may  be  required  to  con- 
struct a  certain  flour  mixture  from  one 
given  ingredient — thus:  Given  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  baking  powder,  construct  a 
recipe  for  waffles.  It  is  well  that  a 
teacher  should  introduce  variety  in  her 
presentation.  A  slavish  adherence  to 
the    same    method    will    rob    the    class 
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period  of  such  valuable  factors  as 
novelty  and  expectancy. 

3.  Association.  This  step  includes, 
first:  Good  sequence,  so  that  the  new 
lesson  can  be  easily  and  naturally 
associated  with  the  one  preceding. 
Thus,  a  puffy  omelet  can  be  used  to  lead 
up  to  a  custard  with  meringue — and  a 
recipe  for  baked  custard,  with  flour  and 
butter  added,  becomes  a  cake.  The 
whole  subject  of  cookery  lends  itself 
with  delightful  facihty  to  the  making  of 
good  sequences  of  lessons — for  there  is 
no  new  dish  that  is  not  an  outcome  of  an 
older  and  better  known  one — ^no  new 
cooking  process  which  has  not  been 
evolved  from  a  more  primitive  method. 

But  in  this  third  step  there  is  more 
than  the  mere  association  of  one  lesson 
with  another  in  the  same  subject. 
Writ  large,  this  step  is  only  another 
word  for  correlation.  This,  unfortunately 
is  the  great  stumbling-block  of  the 
indiscreet.  In  one  of  the  earlier  papers 
of  this  series  I  touched  on  some  ill-judged 
attempts  to  correlate  cookery  with  other 
subjects,  and,  when  I  recall  these  and  a 
long  list  of  similar  offences  against  good 
teaching,  I  want  to  paraphrase  Madame 
Roland's  famous  apostrophe,  and  cry 
despairingly:  "  0  Correlation,  how  many 
crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name!" 

There  is  one  rule  for  correlation  which 
should  be  faithfully  observed,  if  this  step 
in  the  lesson  is  to  be  truly  efficacious, 
this  is :  that  the  subject  correlated  should 
be  serviceable  and  helpful  to  the  subject 
taught.  For  example,  in  a  lesson  on 
oysters  a  simple  outline  of  the  anatomy 
of  this  mollusk  is  helpful  to  its  intel- 
ligent cookery,  for  if  the  liver  is  bruised, 
and  the  oysters  are  allowed  after  this 
to  stand  in  a  warm  place,  a  bitter  flavor 
will  be  developed.  Also,  the  opening  of 
the  "mantle"  and  the  separation  and 
crinkling  of  the  gills  indicate  when  the 
oyster  is  sufficiently  cooked.  But  to 
elaborate,  in  the  name  of  correlation, 
on  the  subject  of  pearl  oysters,  pearl 
fishing,  and  the  pearls  of  Cleopatra, 
would  to  my  mind  be — not  correlation, 


but  digression.  Once,  in  a  lesson  on 
Turban  of  Flounder  I  found  a  teacher 
spend  one-fourth  of  the  period  in 
descanting  on  Pleuronectidae — the  family 
to  which  this  fish  belongs — and  in 
describing  its  external  and  internal 
anatomy  from  top  to  toe,  or  in  other 
words  from  its  premaxillaries  and 
dentaries  to  its  dorsal  fin.  The  teacher 
had  a  grand  time,  showing  off — but  her 
work  was  better  suited  to  the  zoological 
laboratory  than  to  the  cooking-room. 
Worst  of  all — the  teacher  who  accom- 
panied me  on  my  visit  to  this  class  was 
lost  in  admiration  of  the  lesson! 

English  and  number  work  offer  sane 
fields  for  correlation.  Geography  may 
be  excellently  used,  since  soil  and 
climate  affect  food  products  so  greatly 
that  different  methods  of  cooking  are 
often  required  to  offset  a  peculiarity  of 
food  from  a  certain  region.  Chemistry 
and  physics,  in  the  high  school  classes, 
may  be  made  to  vitalize  both  cookery 
and  pure  science. 

To  rub  in  the  fact  that  in  cookery, 
good  correlation  shoiild  have  a  practical 
value,  let  rae  relate  a  fable. 

There  was  once  a  woman  who  was 
invited  to  teach  a  large  Bible  class,  and, 
wishing  to  do  her  very  best  by  it,  she 
used  to  look  up  all  the  references,  and 
read  all  the  commentaries,  and  try  to 
give  aU  the  various  opinions  of  the 
learned  about  shades  of  meaning.  And 
she  knew  a  lot  about  archaeology,  and 
about  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Greeks 
and  Romans  and  Jews.  And  her  class 
decreased  to  three. 

Then  she  just  read  over  the  lesson, 
sought  for  the  moral  lesson  it  contained, 
took  that  to  her  heart,  and  all  during 
the  week  she  noticed  everything  that 
bore  on  it — ^in  the  newspapers,  in 
current  events,  in  local  happenings. 
She  drew  her  lesson  from  all  of  them. 
And  her  class  overflowed  the  room ! 

4.  Generalization.  Many  cooking 
teachers  fall  short  in  this  step.  This  is 
the  step  which  means  power,  or  the 
development    of   power,    in    the    pupil. 
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Be  sure  that  from  the  lessons  which 
you  have  planned  to  illustrate  a  prin- 
ciple, such  as  that  of  the  effect  of  acid 
on  albumen — ^illustrated  by  making  egg- 
lemonade,  vinegar  sponge-cake,  poaching 
eggs  in  acidulated  water,  or  beating  a 
little  cream-of -tartar  into  the  meringue — 
your  pupil  is  able  to  generalize,  to 
express  the  broad  truth — ^not  that  lemion- 
juice  will  stiffen  raw  egg,  but  that  acid 
will  stiffen  the  albumen  in  the  egg,  or  in 
any  food.  Train  them  to  generalize 
similarly  that  high  temperature  develops 
flavor,  increased  density  raises  the 
boiling-point,  that  cooked  food  is  a 
non-conductor,  etc. 

5.  Applicaticn.  The  proof  whether 
you  have  developed  power  in  your 
students  will  be  tested  by  their  greater 
efficiency.  Can  they  not  only  generalize 
but  apply  their  generalizations?  Oppor- 
tunity to  do  this  independently  should  be 
given,  following  their  test  in  successful 
generalization.  They  should  be  re- 
quired individually  to  demionstrate  by 
means  of  an  original  recipe,  or  one  not 
tried  in  class,   the  principle  they  have 


been  trained  to  discover.  Such  exer- 
cises as  the  following  should  be  assigned : 
"Show  the  different  degrees  of  flavor 
developed  in  some  one  food  by  different 
degrees  of  temperature  during  the  cook- 
ing process."  "Show  the  effect  of  salt 
and  sugar  on  vegetable  fibre."  "Dem- 
onstrate at  least  three  chemical  changes 
produced  by  heat."  Remember  that 
the  principle  for  which  you  have  pre- 
pared, which  you  have  presented  in  one 
or  more  lessons  under  different  forms, 
which  you  have  aided  by  wise  correlation, 
which  you  have  trained  your  students 
to  express  as  a  general  rule,  will  not  be 
really  theirs  until  they  can  use  it 
independently,  apply  it  on  their  own 
initiative. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  "steps" 
mmst  necessarily  be  extended  over  a 
longer  or  shorter  series  of  lessons.  I  do 
not  recall  an  instance  in  the  cooking- 
class  where  they  could  all  be  included  in 
a  single  lesson.  But,  unless  they  are 
included  before  you  have  completed  a 
single  series  in  your  course  you  have 
failed  as  a  teacher. 


A  Party  for  St.  Valentine's  Day 

By  Jeanette  Young  Norton 


ST.  VALENTINE'S  DAY  is  one  of 
three  holidays  that  February  offers 
the  hostess  for  novel  ways  of  enter- 
taining her  friends.  The  little  bit  of  old- 
time  sentiment  hanging  around  the  day 
always  appeals  to  the  younger  people,  and 
it,  also,  gives  an  opportunity  for  dainty 
decorations  and  pretty  souvenirs. 

Young  people  as  a  rule  are  very  partial 
to  the  small  and  early  dinner-dance, 
possibly  because  it  is  not  as  formal  as  a 
large  dance  and  is  therefore  more  pro- 
ductive of  intimate  social  gaiety. 

The  house  decorations  must  conform, 
more  or  less,  to  the  available  flowers  in 
season;  of  course,  red  flowers  with  a  lot 
of   pretty    greenery   will    be    especially 


attractive,  for  this  suggestion  is  for  a 
red,  white  and  green  dinner. 

For  instance,  in  the  dining  room  ropes 
of  smilax,  starting  from  the  picture 
moulding  at  various  distances  and  con- 
verging in  the  center  of  the  room  directly 
over  the  table,  may  be  finished  b}^  two 
large  red  flower  hearts  with  a  silver 
arrow  stuck  through  them,  the  hearts 
being  filled  with  the  souvenirs. 

It  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  have  a 
carpenter  make  a  large,  heart-shaped 
table-top  to  lay  over  the  table, — ^large 
enough  to  accommodate  twenty-four 
people;  cover  this  with  felt  over  which 
stretch  red  satine  and  tack  it  under  the 
edge  to  secure  a  firm  foundation.     Over 
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the  satine  place  one  thickness  of  red 
chiffon,  and  over  that,  one  thickness  of 
white  chiffon.  From  the  edge  of  the 
table  fasten  an  eighteen-inch  flounce  of 
the  red  covered  with  the  white  chiffon; 
finish  the  edge  of  the  table  at  the  head 
of  the  flounce  with  a  garland  of  tight 
twisted  smilax  and  tiny  flower  hearts 
depending  like  a  fringe. 

For  an  attractive  center  piece  use  a 
red  flower  heart  of  good  size,  partially 
hidden,  in  the  center  of  which  stands  a 
Bisque  cupid  with  a  bundle  of  arrows 
slung  on  his  back.  Under  each  red 
bordered  service  plate  arrange  a  whorl 
of  fern  leaves.  Varicolored  butterflies, 
perched  on  the  rims  of  the  water  glasses, 
serve  as  place  cards.  Tiny  olive-wood 
baskets  holding  marzepan  strawberries 
or  bonbons,  and  tiny  lace  baskets  holding 
salted  nuts  are  placed  beside  each  plate. 

To  have  the  foods,  served,  follow  the 
color  scheme  as  nearly  as  possible  adds 
another  pleasing  feature  to  the  party, 
and  often  starts  the  sometimes  sluggish 
ball  of  conversation  merrily  rolling. 

Menu 

Crabmeat  Canape 

Tomato  Bouillon 

Salmon  Cutlets,  Sauce  Tartar 

Broiled  Squab,  Escalloped  Asparagus 

Pepper  Salad,  Cheese  Straws 

Cherry  Ice,  Pistachio  Hearts,  Fancy  Cakes 

Coffee 

In  making  the  crabmeat  canapes  allow 
a  heaping  tablespoonful  of  flaked  crab- 
meat to  each.  To  twenty-four  heaping 
tablespoonfuls  of  crabmeat  add  twefve 
olives  fine-chopped,  six  red  peppers  with 
seed  cones  removed,  also  chopped,  four 
gherkin  pickles,  chopped  fine,  and  fold 
in  sufficient  Russian  mayonnaise  to 
make  a  light  spreading  paste;  this 
mayonnaise  is  made  in  the  usual  way 
except  that  it  is  more  highly  seasoned 


and  colored  the  desired  shade  with 
tomato  ketchup.  Spread  each  toast 
round  very  lightly  with  a  little  anchovy 
paste  and  then  spread  with  the  crab- 
meat mixture.  Garnish  the  canapes 
with  tiny  bits  of  sliced  truffle  and  a 
pimiento  in  the  center  of  each. 

Tomato  bouillion  is  made  in  the  usual 
way;  just  before  serving  place  a  table- 
spoonful  of  whipped  cream  on  the  top  of 
the  cup,  in  the  center  of  which  drop  a 
green  cherry. 

For  the  salmon  cutlets  use  fresh-boiled 
salmon,  flaked  fine,  seasoned  and  molded 
into  individual  heart-shaped  molds. 
When  ready  to  serve  turn  each  on  a 
large  lettuce  leaf  and  cover  with  tartar 
sauce  colored  a  delicate  green.  Serve 
beside  the  cutlet  three  potato  balls  that 
have  been  dipped  in  chopped  parsley 
and  melted  butter. 

The  squabs  are  prepared  and  served 
in  the  usual  way,  and  the  asparagus 
should  be  baked  in  ramekins,  the  top  of 
each  being  Hghtly  dusted  with  paprika 
before  going  to  the  table. 

The  pepper  salad  is  made  of  twelve 
red  peppers  washed  and  chopped  after 
their  seed  cones  have  been  removed; 
the  white  centers  of  six  heads  of  chicory, 
also  washed  and  chopped  coarse,  two 
fine-diced  fresh  pineapples,  (after  cutting 
they  must  be  allowed  to  drain  so  that 
their  juice  will  not  thin  the  salad  dressing) 
and  two  cups  of  white  grapes  halved  and 
seeded.  When  ready  to  serve  toss  the 
salad  lightly  in  the  proper  amount  of 
mayonnaise  which  has  had  added  to  it 
a  quarter  a  cup  of  chutney  syrup.  Serve 
the  salad  in  lettuce  leaves  garnished 
with  olive  rings,  and  place  a  cheese 
straw  beside  each  portion. 

The  icing  for  the  fancy  cakes  should 
be  of  pistachio  in  delicate  green  and 
deep  pink. 


Home  Ideas 

and 
iEcONOMIEaV 


Contributions  to  this  department  will  be  gladly  received.     Accepted  items  will  be 
paid  for  at  reasonable  rates. 


The  Case  for  Corn-Meal 

IN  view  of  the  general  advance  in  the 
cost  of  staples,  the  house- wife  of 
to-day,  in  order  to  combat  intelligently 
the  high  cost  of  living,  must  revise  her  - 
menus  with  an  eye  on  the  shifting  prices. 
While  she  realizes  that  potatoes  are 
selling  at  fifty-five  and  sixty  cents  a 
peck,  that  flour  is  selling  in  some 
localities  at  twelve  dollars  a  barrel, — 
she  must  also  know  what  articles  of  food 
have  remained  most  nearly  stationary, 
and  what  ones,  if  there  be  any  such, 
have  fallen  off. 

Although  the  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  shows  that  the  prices 
on  twenty-six  articles  combined  have 
advanced  sixteen  per  cent  since  the 
summer  of  19 12, — the  cost  of  beans,  for 
example,  having  increased  twenty-one 
per  cent  in  the  past  two  months — the 
cost  of  corn-meal  and  rice  has  remained 
the  same.  Of  the  two,  the  use  of  rice 
is  more  commonly  urged,  a  whole  nation 
bearing  witness  to  its  food  value.  Our 
neglected  native  product,  corn-meal, 
should  be  re-discovered  by  the  American 
house-wife. 

From  the  standpoint  of  economy  this 
food  has  been  found  so  low-priced  and 
so  nourishing  that  an  agent  of  the 
Massachusetts  Poor  Department  tells 
me  that  he  makes  use  of  it  in  cases 
involving  the  temporary  feeding  of  large 
numbers — an  allowance  of  five  cents  per 
day  having  been  found  to  provide 
satisfying  nourishment.  Of  course  such 
feeding  could  not  be  continued  on 
account  of  the  disastrous  effects  always 
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attending  an  unbalanced  diet.  From 
the  stand-point  of  health,  we  have  only 
to  look  at  our  red-cheeked  country 
children,  where  "country-bred  and  corn- 
fed"  has  been  synonymous  with  good 
health,  or  to  consider  how  high  corn- 
meal  ranks  in  food  value, — it  being  rich 
both  in  fats  and  proteids. 

In  Civil  War  times  when  the  price  of 
flour  soared,  selling  in  some  localities 
for  twenty-six  dollars  per  barrel,  the 
iron  kettle  containing  mush  or  samp,  to 
be  eaten  with  milk  or  molasses,  occupied 
a  prominent  place  in  many  households. 
I  have  in  mind,  in  particular,  a  farm  in 
the  foot-hills  of  the  Catskills,  typical  of 
many  others  in  that  the  chief  product 
seems  to  be  unsalable  and  certainly 
untillable  rocks.  A  family  of  seven 
children  grew  up  here,  the  barren  soil  in 
some  way  supporting  them.  Each  of 
the  five  sons,  upon  marrying  and  leaving 
home,  was  given  One  Thousand  Dollars. 
Times  were  called  good  but  the  ability 
to  save  was  largely  the  result  of  simple 
standards  of  living. 

One  of  the  ''women-folks"  of  the 
family  tells  me  that  meal  was  their 
standby,  that  the  meal  kettle  was 
generally  on  the  stove  and  that  their 
bread  was  johnny-cake  and  corn-breads. 

If,  in  speaking  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar,  we  refer  to  how  much  a 
dollar  will  buy  of  what  we  need,  not  of 
what  we  desire,  a  nourishing  diet  is  still 
not  inconsistent  with  a  dignified  econ- 
omy. Along  with  the  poor  wheat  crop 
of  the  past  season,  and  the  high  price  of 
flour,  we  have  a  good  corn  crop  and  the 
correspondingly  low  cost  of  corn-m.eal. 
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This  is  a  suitable  time  to  give  corn-meal 
a  trial,  assigning  to  it  a  definite  place  in 
the  menu.  The  fact  that  our  men  would 
welcome  its  appearance  was  evidenced 
by  some  of  them  in  the  hearty  applause 
they  accorded  to  the  speaker  at  a  recent 
Pure  Food  Fair  in  one  of  our  large  cities, 
when  he  suggested  re-instating  corn- 
meal  in  the  family  diet. 

Our   palates   may   refuse   the   rather 
tasteless    meal    mush    of   "war   times," 
but   there   are   many   palatable   combi- 
nations to  be  had  with  corn-meal  as  the 
basis,    some   of   them   emphasizing   the 
flavor  of  the  corn,  others  disguising  it, 
and  all  of  them  economical.     In  setting 
my  table  for  a  family  of  three  adults  upon 
a  five  dollar  a  week  allowance,  the  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  uses  which  I  find  for 
corn-meal;     either    the    white    or    the 
yellow  may  be  used,  though  in  the  South 
the    white    is    common.     Stirred    into 
boiling   water  and   cooked   thoroughly, 
the  porridge  forms  an  acceptable  break- 
fast  cereal   served   with   cream.     Some 
of  it  may  be  molded,   sliced  cold,  fried 
in  deep  fat  and  eaten  with  maple  syrup 
as  a  lunch  dish.     The  children  will  like 
it  chilled  on  a  warm  day  and  served  with 
milk.     Spoon-bread  is  served  for  break- 
fast, or  with  panned  tomatoes  and  cream 
sauce  it  makes  an  excellent  supper  dish. 
Then    there    are    the    wholesome    hot 
breads    and    breakfast    muffins    of    the 
South.     I  have  one  recipe  of  which  I  am 
especially    fond.     I    call    it    my    Aris- 
tocratic Johnny-Cake.     Left-over  pieces 
of  this  may  be  split,  toasted  brown  and 
spread   with   melted   butter   for   lunch. 
Corn-meal   desserts    are    not   common. 
Those  given  here  merit  a  trial. 

Aristocratic  Johnny-Cake 


2  tablespoonf uls  butter 

4  eggs 

1  pint  of  milk 

1  cup  corn-meal 


Soften  butter, 
yolks,  add  milk, 
seasonings  and 
the  well-beaten 


1  cup  flour 
^  teaspoonful  salt 
1  tablespoonful  sugar 
4  teaspoonfuls  baking 
powder 


separate  eggs,  beat  the 
meal  and  flour,  butter, 
baking  powder;  lastly 
whites   of  eggs.     Bake 


forty  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven. 
Serve  hot.  This  recipe  may  be  halved 
for  a  small  family. 

Corn-Meal  Muffins 


I  cup  corn-meal 

1  cup  boiling  water 

2  tablespoonfuls  butter 
I  cup  flour 

^  teaspoonful  salt 


2  teaspoonfuls  baking 

powder 
2  tablespoonfuls  sugar 
1  egg  beaten  light 
2-  cup  milk 


Pour  boiling  water  over  meal;  add 
the  butter,  then  cover  and  let  stand  one 
hour.  Sift  together  flour,  baking  pow- 
der, salt  and  sugar.  Add  to  corn-meal 
mixture,  add  egg  and  milk  and  mix 
thoroughly.  Bake  in  hot  buttered 
muffin  pan  about  twenty  minutes. 

Cocoanut  Meal  Pudding 

2  tablespoonfuls  meal        |  J  teaspoonful  salt 
1  tablespoonful  tapioca     |  J  cup  sugar 
1  tablespoonful  cocoanut  I  1  tablespoonful  butter 
1  pint  milk  (  i  cup  molasses 

Combine  meal,  tapioca,  cocoanut, 
salt  and  sugar;  add  melted  butter, 
molasses  and  milk.  Bake  slowly  two 
hours.     Serve  warm  with  cream. 

Baked  Indian  Pudding 

1  pint  milk 

1  cup  corn-meal 

1  tablespoonful  butter 

I  cup  molasses 

Scald  the  milk  and 

the   softened   butter, 

ings  and  beaten  egg. 

Serve  hot  with  melted 

vanilla  ice-cream. 

Date  Corn-Meal  Pudding 

1  pint  milk  1  i  teaspoonful  cinnamon 

I  cup  corn  meal  |  f  cup  dates  cut  in  pieces 

1  tablespoonful  butter  I  2  eggs 
1  cup  sugar  | 

Scald  milk  and  pour  over  meal;  add 
softened  butter,  sugar,  cinnamon,  and 
dates,  lastly,  beaten  eggs.  Turn  into 
baking  dish  and  bake  until  the  con- 
sistency of  an  ordinary  custard.  Serve 
with  hard  sauce.  S.  D.  H. 


teaspoonful  salt 
teaspoonful  allspice 
tablespoonfuls  sugar 

stir  in  meal;   add 
molasses,   season- 
Bake  two  hours, 
butter,  cream,  or 


WHEN  giving  an  informal  fish  dinner 
in  the  summer,  as  one  likes  to  do,  if 
the  family  sportsman  has  been  successful, 
extremely  amusing  little  place  cards  can 
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be  made  by  cutting  fishes  four  inches 
long  out  of  a  piece  of  colored  isinglass, 
drawing  an  eye  and  a  few  gills  upon  them 
and  adding  the  names  of  the  guests. 
A  pattern  for  these  can  be  found  in  any 
angler's  book  or  in  the  folders  of  Cana- 
dian railways.  As  every  one  knows, 
the  isinglass  will  be  quiet  when  cold, 
but  if  taken  up  and  warmed  in  the 
hand  it  will  sqmrm  and  flounder  in  a 
manner  sufficiently  fish-like  to  be  very 
absurd,  and  when  these  come  unexpect- 
edly people  find  them  very  funny  indeed. 

Any  one  who  is  closing  the  house  for 
the  summer  months  will  find  it  a  good 
plan  to  protect  their  books  during  their 
absence  by  taking  some  large  sheets  of 
manilla  paper  and  fastening  them 
closely  in  front  of  all  the  open  shelves. 
By  using  the  small  thumb  tacks  and 
taking  pains  to  avoid  the  polished 
surface  and  set  the  tacks  at  the  joinings 
of  the  wood,  the  holes  that  are  made 
will  pass  unnoticed.  The  books  in  the 
meantime  will  be  almost  absolutely  dust 
proof  and  partially  protected  from 
dampness  as  well. 

In  the  days  when  eggs  are  scarce,  a 
good  sweet  dish  may  be  made  by  taking 
one  pound  of  Italian  chestnuts,  making 
a  cross  through  the  shell  on  the  fiat  side 
and  putting  them  in  boiling  water  to 
cook  until  they  are  quite  soft,  when  the 
shell  v/ill  slip  off  easily.  Let  them  cool, 
put  them  through  a  potato  ricer,  add 
a  very  little  salt  and  serve  them  in  a 
glass  dish  with  a  cup  of  sweet  cream 
whipped  stiff  and  spread  over  them. 
This  is  a  favorite  dish  in  some  parts  of 
Europe,  and  in  France  it  has  been  varied 
by  placing  a  layer  of  grated,  sweet 
chocolate  over  the  chestnuts  before 
spreading  on  the  cream.  It  is  easily  and 
quickly  prepared  and  is  certainly  whole- 
some. 

At  the  end  of  the  winter,  when  the 
sweet  fruit  pickles,  like  pears  or  peaches, 
have   been   consumed,  there   is   usually 


left  on  hand  a  cup  or  two  of  the  heavily 
spiced  syrup  in  which  they  were  pre- 
served. Take  some  under-ripe  bananas, 
cut  them  in  four  pieces,  each,  and  boil 
them  in  this  until  they  are  soft  enough 
to  be  pierced  easily  with  a  wooden 
toothpick,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to 
see  what  an  appetizing  dish  you  have  to 
help  out  when  fresh  vegetables  are 
scarce.  A  little  of  this  syrup  is  also 
good  for  sweetening  lemonade  or  giving 
an  additional  flavor  to  that  or  to  any 
of  the  mixed  fruit  drinks.  M.  J.  H. 

*   *   * 

How  to  "Get  By"  the  Family 
Prejudice  against  Rabbit 

THE  prevailing  opinion  is  that  the 
American  people  do  not  like 
"bunny  meat",  the  Belgian  hare  fad  to 
the  contrary.  The  German's  favorite 
dish  "  hasenpf eff er, "  or  spiced  rabbit,  has 
never  been  popularized  in  America  as 
have  the  "weenies",  as  wienerwursts  are 
jocosely  called,  and  "sauer  kraut"  to  be 
had  in  all  restaurants. 

And  yet  the  market  reports  tell  us 
that  thousands  of  Texas  rabbits,  big 
jack  rabbits  and  little  cottontails,  are  to 
be  shipped  North  for  cheap  meat. 
Hence  this  suggestion;  make  them  into 
savory  curries,  and  ragouts,  surrounded 
by  a  wall  of  rice  or  triangles  of  toast  and 
parsley.  On  no  account  leave  in  any 
rib  bones;   these  are  a  dead  give  away. 

It  is  wise  to  mix  a  little  other  meat 
from  the  last  roast,  beef,  mutton,  veal 
or  chicken  with  the  rabbit  for  a  curry  or 
stew.  Then  one  can  steer  around  the 
subject,  until  the  purveyor  for  the  house- 
hold sees  whether  the  meat  is  reaUy 
liked,  or  whether  prejudice  only  has 
made  it  unacceptable. 

Somehow  squirrels  do  not  come  in  for 
the  same  odium;  they  are  nice,  fried,  or 
curried,  broiled,  etc. 

Hunters,  campers,  and  engineers  in 
the  wilds  learn  to  cook  all  game  simply, 
but  well.  A  young  engineer  who 
recently  crossed  the  Cascade  and 
Olympia  ranges  of  mountains  told  the 
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writer  that  he  obtained  pemmican, 
which  is  still  made  in  California.  The 
fat  used  in  it  is  from  the  great  marmots 
that  live  on  the  high  mountains.  No 
longer  is  pemmican  made  of  buffalo 
meat,  but  of  deer,  elk  and  moose. 
Unless  more  carefully  protected,  the 
wild  animals  we  know  will  soon  be 
exterminated. 

Squids  and  Mussels 

The  squid  is  considered  nice  eating 
by  many  people;  when  dressed  it  is  not 
repulsive.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  best 
fishmarkets  in  San  Francisco.  Hawaiian 
cookery  books  mention  its  use,  and  in 
Italy  the  little  ones  are  esteemed. 

Mussels  are  not  expensive.  At  a 
recent  fish-dinner  they  were  served  on  a 
big  platter  smoking  hot,  in  their  shells, 
and  around  was  the  broth  from  them^ 
flavored  with  olive  oil,  a  little  garlic, 
cream,  minced  parsley,  pepper  and  salt. 
Italian  bread  was  served  with  this 
course,  so  that  the  broth  might  be  fully 
enjoyed,  and,  as  it  was  a  fish  restaurant 
in  the  foreign  quarter,  there  was  no 
fastidiousness  on  the  part  of  the  diners 
to  use  the  old-fashioned  "sop;"  or 
"sippett." 

To  cook  mussels,  scrub  them  thor- 
oughly and  place  with  a  little  water  in  a 
closed  kettle.  The  broth  from  them 
must  be  saved,  and  either  enhanced  as 
above  mentioned,  or  used  for  the  basis 
of  a  cream  sauce,  or  a  white  sauce.  It  is 
nice  for  making  a  cream  sauce  around 
fishballs  or  for  creamed  salt  codfish. 

New  Syrup,  New  Oils, 
New  Flour 

New  food  uses  are  being  discovered 
constantly,  for  substances  once  wasted 
are  now  made  edible,  either  for  do- 
mestic animals  or  mankind;  for  in- 
stance, the  seeds  of  grapes  dried  for 
raisins.  Thousands  of  tons  of  these  have 
always  been  thought  of  no  value  until 
now  it  has  been  found  they  can  yield  a 
table  syrup  of  delicious  flavor  for  our 
griddle-cakes,  an  oil  suitable  for  soap- 


making   and   in  paints,  and,    finally,    a 
meal  for  feeding  stock. 

Beans  have  long  furnished  good  rations 
for  man  and  stock,  but  within  a  very 
short  time  it  has  been  found  that  the 
oil  from  the  soja  bean  is  very  useful  for 
paints,  etc.,  and  a  great  trade  has 
developed.  Oil  from  the  dried  cocoanut, 
called  copra,  is  another  important  oil, 
but  until  the  copra  is  dried  in  a  cleanly 
way,  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  it  used 
for  food.  All  who  have  tried  making 
cream  from  cocoanuts  esteem  it  in 
cookery,  and  if  dairy  prices  aviate  as  at 
present,  we  may  turn,  sooner  than  we 
now  think,  to  this  valuable  nut,  for  good 
healthful  appetizing  cream  for  our  cook- 
ing, and  butter,  also,  for  the  table  and 
cooking. 

And  if  wheat  continues  to  fly  to 
heights  beyond  our  reach,  then  we  must 
turn  to  the  wild  tropics  for  untold 
amounts  of  bananas  that  can  be  made 
into  a  palatable  sweet  flour,  for  mush, 
breads  and  cakes.  It  can  be  had  in 
cartons  at  many  grocers  now. 

Just  a  Wooden  Spoon 

Just  a  wooden  spoon,  never  costing 
more  than  five  cents,  but  now  such  a 
spoon  is  ten  cents.  "Why?"  we  asked, 
and  were  told  that  .these  hand-cut 
wooden  spoons  for  cooking  come  from 
Germany  and  the  war  has  raised  the 
price.  We  thought  of  the  theatre  jest, 
that  there  was  a  war  tax  even  on  tips 
now,  but  refrained  from  comment,  except 
to  say:  "  Is  it  not  strange  that  with  wood 
lying  unused  on  half  the  hill  sides,  and 
men  tramping  the  country  and  swarming 
the  city  begging  for  work,  and  going 
hungry  or  getting  into  jail,  and  when 
there  left  to  be  idle, — is  it  not  strange, 
indeed,  that  no  one  sets  them  to  work 
carving    out    simple    cooking    spoons?" 

So  we  said  "  'By  the  great  horn  spoon' 
I  will  get  me  hence  and  home,  and 
attack  the  woodpile,  and  find  some  kind 
of  suitable  wood,  and  use  a  jack  knife, 
and  a  sheet  of  sandpaper  in  making  a 
wooden  spoon."  J.  D.  C. 
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Query  No.  3777.— "What  kind  of  Flour  is 
used  for  Pastry  and  for  Cookies,  both  sugar  and 
molasses?" 

Flour  for  Pastry  and  Cookies 

Bread  flour  is  used  in  all  mixtures 
calling  for  yeast;  in  all  other  mixtures, 
use  pastry  flour. 


Amber  Marmalade 


Query  No.  3778. — "Recipe  for  Russian  Salad 
Dressing  used  with  hearts  of  lettuce." 

Russian  Salad  Dressing 

I  cup  mayonnaise 


dressing 
J  cup  olive  oil 
1  teaspoonful  vinegar 
I  cup  chili  sauce 


I  teaspoonful  mus- 
tard 
I  teaspoonful  salt 
^  teaspoonful  paprika 


Mix  together  the  oil,  vinegar,  mustard, 
salt,  paprika  and  chili  sauce,  then  gradu- 
ally— using  the  egg  beater — beat  them 
into  the  mayonnaise  dressing. 


Russian  Dressing  for  Fish  Salad 

Sometimes  Used  with  Lettuce 

Shred  foiu:  anchovies,  freed  of  oil  or 
freshened  in  water  as  is  needed;  add 
four  hard-cooked  egg-yolks  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  prepared  mustard  and  pound 
with  a  pestle  to  a  smooth  paste;  then 
press  through  a  sieve.  Add  the  paste  to 
about  a  cup  and  a  half  of  mayonnaise 
dressing;  mix  the  paste  into  a  little  of 
the  dressing,  then  add  more  dressing 
until  the  whole  is  evenly  blended; 
finish  with  a  half -cup  of  smoked  salmon, 
cut  in  quarter-inch  cubes. 

Query  No.  3779. — "Recipe  for  Amber  Mar- 
malade." 


1  grapefruit 
-1  orange 
1  lemon 


7  pints  cold  water 
5  pounds  sugar 


Wash  and  wipe  the  fruit  with  a  soft 
cloth,  cut  each  in  quarters,  then  cut  each 
quarter  through  peel  and  pulp  into  ex- 
ceedingly thin  slices,  discarding  the 
seeds.  Pour  the  water  over  the  pre- 
pared fruit  and  let  stand  overnight. 
Cook  until  the  peel  is  very  tender;  it 
will  take  four  or  five  hoin"s.  Again  set 
aside  overnight.  Add  the  sugar  and 
cook,  stirring  occasionally,  vmtil  the 
syrup  thickens  slightly  on  a  cold  dish. 
Store  in  glasses  covered  with  paper, 
when  cold. 


Query  No.  3780.— "Recipe  for  Veal  Birds." 

Veal  Birds 


1  thin  slice  veal  cutlet 
f  pound  cheaper  veal 

2  slices  bacon  or  fat  salt 
pork 

I  cup  fine  bread  crumbs 
1  teaspoonful  onion  juice 
Salt  and  paprika 


I  pound  mushroom 

caps 
Stock  or  milk 
Green  peas 
Potato  balls 
Carrot  balls 
Flour  needed 


Pound  the  veal  to  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness  or  even  thinner;  cut 
in  pieces  three  by  five  inches.  Scrape 
the  pulp  from  trimmings  and  the  half- 
pound  of  veal;  add  one  slice  of  the 
bacon  chopped  fine,  the  bread  crumbs 
(softened  in  stock  or  milk  and  wrung 
dry),  the  salt,  paprika  and  mushroom 
peelings  and  stems  chopped  fine.  Mix 
and  spread  on  the  pieces  of  veal.  Roll 
each  piece  separately,  and  fasten  with 
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wooden  tooth  picks  or  tie  with  white 
string;  saute  in  hot  salt  pork  fat;  put 
into  a  casserole,  add  hot  stock  or  milk 
nearly  to  cover,  and  let  cook  about  an 
hour;  add  the  peas,  carrots,  mushroom 
caps  and  potatoes,  stir  in  flour  mixed 
with  water  to  thicken,  also  salt  and 
pepper  as  needed;  return  to  the  oven  to 
cook  the  vegetables.  The  potato  and 
carrot  balls  should  be  cooked  in  boiling 
water  five  minutes,  drained,  dried  and 
cooked  in  the  fat  until  lightly  colored 
before  being  added  to  the  casserole. 
The  mushroom  caps  should  be  browned 
without  previous  cooking. 

The  dish  is  often  cooked  in  an  agate 
frying  pan  instead  of  a  casserole.  In 
this  case,  serve  the  "birds"  on  squares 
of  toast,  the  vegetables  around  the 
toast  and  the  sauce  poured  over. 


Query  No.  3781.— "Recipe  for  a  White  Fruit 
Cake." 

White  Fruit  Cake 


I  cup  butter 

I  cup  sugar 

3  egg-whites,  beaten 

very  stiff 
1  cup  flour 


I  teaspoonful  level, 

baking  powder 
I  cup  shredded  almonds 
I  cup  citron 
I  cup  Sultana  raisins 


White  Fruit  Cake,  No.  2 


I  cup  butter 

1  cup  sugar 

5  egg-whites,  beaten 

light 
If  cups  flour 
1  teaspoonful  baking 

powder 


^  lb.  blanched  almonds 

shredded 
f  lb.  fresh  grated 

cocoanut 
f  lb.  citron,  sliced 
I  teaspoonful  almond 

extract 


Mix  in  the  order  enumerated.     Bake 
in  a  loaf.     Cover  with  boiled  frosting. 


Query  No.  3782. — "I  live  on  a  farm  and  burn 
wood.  I  use  an  iron  spider  for  cooking  and 
would  like  explicit  directions  for  frying  beefsteak, 
pork  steak,  ham  and  sausage.  Give  thickness 
of  meat,  and  time  of  cooking,  also  time  of 
seasoning." 

Beef  Steak  Cooked  in  Spider  or 
Pan-Broiled  Beef  Steak 

Why  not  try  pan  broiling  rather  than 
frying  beef  steak?  The  steak  will  be 
more  wholesome  and  will  taste  better 
than  when  fried.  Have  a  steady  fire 
of  hard  wood.  Heat  the  heavy  iron 
frying  pan  very  hot,  rub  it  over  with  a 


bit  of  fat  taken  from  the  meat.  Have 
ready  a  piece  of  beef  steak  about  an 
inch  thick,  carefully  wiped  with  a  damp 
cloth.  Leave  no  perceptible  fat  in  the 
pan,  only  enough  is  to  be  used  to  keep 
the  meat  from  sticking  to  the  pan.  Put 
in  the  meat,  turn  almost  at  once,  repeat 
two  or  three  times  to  sear  over  the  out- 
side and  keep  in  the  juice,  then  turn 
less  frequently.  The  time  of  cooking 
will  depend  on  the  taste  of  those  for 
whom  it  is  cooked.  In  six  or  eight 
minutes  the  meat  will  probably  be 
cooked  enough.  The  cooking  should 
cease  before  the  steak  loses  its  puffiness. 
The  juices  within  sv\rell  on  becoming 
heated  and  make  the  steak  puffy  and, 
when  they  are  coagulated  throughout, 
the  steak  loses  its  puffy  appearance  and 
is  more  or  less  hard .  The  steak  is  cooke  d 
properly  when  the  juices  are  jellied 
and  the  color  changed  throughout  from 
red  to  dull  brown  on  the  outside  and 
a  pink  tint  at  the  very  center.  Set  the 
meat  on  a  hot  dish.  Have  ready  a 
tablespoonf ul  of  creamed  butter ;  spread 
this  over  the  meat,  sprinkle  with  salt 
if  desired,  and  serve  at  once.  The  heat 
of  the  meat  should  m-elt  the  butter. 
Many  people  prefer  steak  cut  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
thick;  for  such  steak  simply  prolong 
the  cooking.  Pour  off  any  fat  accumu- 
lating in  the  pan  during  cooking. 

Cooking  Porksteak  in  Frying 
Pan 

Pork  chops  or  steak  will  cook  quite  as 
well  in  the  oven  as  upon  the  top  of  the 
range.  Cut  off  superfluous  fat  from 
chops  cut  three-fourths  an  inch  thick, 
and  lay,  side  by  side,  in  a  moderately 
heated  frying  pan.  Set  the  pan  into  a 
moderately  heated  oven  and  let  cook 
from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour. 
Pour  off  the  fat  in  the  pan  occasionally, 
that  the  fat  be  not  the  medium  of  con- 
ducting heat  into  the  meat.  Pork 
should  be  thoroughly  cooked  to  the 
very  center.  To  insure  perfect  pene- 
tration of  heat,  pork  is  not  seared  over 
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Unusually 
Good  Gingerbread 


GINGERBREAD,  the  good  old  fashioned  plain  cake,  always  has  been  a  favorite  with  both 
big  and  little  people.  But  here  is  gingerbread  that  surpasses  the  best  you  ever  ate.  Try 
this  recipe  below  and  you'll  have  gingerbread  with  such  savory  molasses  and  spice  flavors  as 
you  never  tasted  before.     Crisco  makes  all  the  difference. 


(RISCO 


/bJi  Cake  Making 


With  Crisco  as  shortening  the  natural  flavor  of 
every  ingredient  is  brought  out  to  the  fullest 
degree.  This  is  because  Crisco  is  a  wholly  veg- 
etable and  tasteless  product.  It  is  so  delicate 
and  pure  that  new  and  dainty  shadings  of  flavor 


even  in  the  simplest  foods  are  discovered  by  its 
use.  If  you  have  never  tried  Crisco  do  so  at 
once  and  you  will  then  understand  the  loyal 
enthusiasm  of  those  who  long  have  used  noth- 
ing else. 


A  New  Gingerbread  Recipe 


2  eggs 
1  cupful  New  Orleans 

molasses 
1  cupful  light  brown  sugar 
cupful  Crisco  (melted 

3  cupfuls  flour 
M  teaspoonful  salt 

(Use  accurate  level  measurements) 


1  tablespoonful  ginger 
1  teaspoonful  cinnamon 

1  large  cupful  sour  milk 

2  teaspoonfuls  soda  (dis- 
solved in  a  little  warm 
water) 


Beat  eggs  light,  add  molasses  and  sugar,  stir  until  all 
lumps  are  removed.  Add  melted  Crisco.  Mix  salt,  gin- 
ger and  cinnamon  with  flour.  Add  dry  ingredients  alter- 
nately with  milk.  Beat  well,  then  add  dissolved  soda. 
The  batter  is  very  thin,  if  all  measuring  is  done  cor- 
rectly. Beat  until  light.  Bake  in  well  Criscoed  pan, 
papering  the  bottom.  A  long  shallow  pan  is  best.  Bake 
in  moderate  oven  25  to  30  minutes. 


Send  for  this  Recipe  Book 

If  you  would  add  to  the  daintiness  of 
your  own  ?ood  cooking  be  sure  and 
carry  out  Janet  McKenzie  Hill's  sugr- 
£estions  in  her  new  book  "The  Whys 
of  Cookin?".  It  is  a  delishtfully  writ- 
ten textbook  on  successful  cooking 
and  modern  serving:.  It  contains  many 
new  recipes  by  the  editor  of  "Ameri- 
can Cookery"  and  the  interesting 
"Story  of  Crisco".  Illustrated  in  color. 
We  will  send  it  for  five  2-cent  stamps. 
Worth  much  more.  Get  your  copy. 
Address  Dept.  A-2.  The  Procter  A 
Gamble  Co.,  Cincianati,  Ohio. 
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at  first  on  the  outside  as  is  beef.     Season 
with  salt,  after  cooking. 

Ham  Cooked  in  Frying  Pan 

Cut  the  ham  in  sHces  rather  less  than 
half  an  inch  thick;  cut  off  the  rind,  lay 
in  an  iron  frying  pan  that  has  been 
heated  only  slightly  and  let  cook  slowly 
about  fifteen  minutes,  turning  occa- 
sionally. Slices  from  the  center  of  a 
ham  will  be  tender  when  cooked  in  this 
way.  Slices  cut  from  the  ends  may  not 
be  very  tender.  Use  these  latter  slices 
at  a  meal  in  which  more  time  can  be 
given  to  the  cooking.  After  cooking 
them  as  above,  set  into  a  casserole,  add 
hot  milk,  second  stock,  or  boiling  water, 
just  to  cover  and  let  simmer  an  hour  or 
an  hour  and  a  half.  Vegetables  may  be 
added  if  desired. 

Sausage  Cooked  in  Frying  Pan 

If  the  sausage  are  in  cases,  prick  them 
all  over  with  a  fork,  lay  them  side  by 
side  in  the  pan,  pour  in  boiling  water  to 
half  cover,  and  set  into  the  oven;  let 
simmer  five  or  six  minutes;  pour  off 
all  the  water  and  return  the  pan  to  the 
oven.  Let  cook  until  soft  or  crisp 
according  to  taste;  shake  the  pan 
occasionally  that  the  sausage  may  cook 
evenly. 


Query 
Omelet." 


No.     3784. — "Recipe     for     Spanish 


Query     No.     3783. — "Recipe     for     a  ^  Lady 
Baltimore  Cake  made  with  whites  of  eggs." 

Lady  Baltimore  Cake 


6  whites  of  eggs 

Frosting; 
3  cups  sugar 
1  cup  boiling  water 
3  whites  of  eggs 
1  cup  raisins 
1  cup  nut  meats 
5  figs 


1  cup  butter 

2  cups  sugar 
3^  cups  flour 
2|  level  teaspoonfuls 

baking  powder 
1  cup  milk 
1  teaspoonful  rose 

water 

Mix  the  cake  in  the  usual  manner; 
the  ingredients  are  enumerated  in  the 
order  of  use.  For  the  frosting,  boil  the 
sugar  and  water  (as  in  making  fondant) 
to  238°  F.  and  add  to  the  whites,  beaten 
dry;  add  the  fruit  and  nuts,  chopped, 
and  the  figs,  cut  in  bits.  Flavor  to 
taste. 


Spanish  Omelet 

Melt  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter;  in 
it  cook  one  tablespoonful  of  fine-chopped 
onion  and  a  slice  of  red  or  green  pepper, 
also  fine  chopped.  Add  one  cup  and  a 
half  of  tomatoes  and  let  simmer  until  the 
moisture  has  evaporated.  Add  a  table- 
spoonful  of  sliced  mushrooms  (cooked), 
a  tablespoonful  of  capers  and  one-fourth 
a  teaspoonful,  each,  of  salt  and  pepper. 
This  is  to  use  as  a  filling  and  garnish  for 
the  omelet.  Beat  four  eggs  until  a  full 
spoonful  can  be  taken  up;  add  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  water,  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  salt  and  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful 
of  pepper  and  mix  thoroughly.  Melt  a 
tablespoonful  of  butter  in  a  hot  omelet 
pan,  turning  the  pan  to  spread  the  butter 
thoroughly  over  the  siu-f ace ;  pour  in  the 
egg  mixture,  and  shake  the  pan,  back 
and  forth  on  the  stove,  that  the  mixture 
may  slide  on  the  pan,  tipping  it  mean- 
while to  let  the  uncooked  egg  down  upon 
the  bottom  of  the  pan.  When  the  egg 
is  nearly  "set"  throughout,  spread  a 
little  sauce  over  it,  and  roll  and  turn 
upon  a  hot  serving  dish;  pour  the  rest 
of  the  sauce  around  it  and  serve  at  once. 


Query  No.  3785. — "Recipe  for  Thousand 
Island  Salad  Dressing." 

Thousand  Island  Salad 
Dressing 

A  recipe  for  this  dressing  may  be 
found  on  page  294  of  the  December 
number  for  19 16. 


Query  No.  3786.  —  "Recipe  for  a  Cake  pre- 
viously given  in  the  magazine  made  with 
Potato  Flour." 

Sponge  Cake  with  Potato  Flour      \ 

5  eggs 

1  cup  sugar 

I  teaspoonful  salt 


^   lemon   grated    rind 

and  juice 
^  cup  potato  flour 


Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  very 
Hght;  beat  the  yolks  until  thick  and 
light-colored.  Beat  the  sugar  into  the 
yolks  gradually,  add  the  lemon  rind 
and  juice;    fold  in  one  half  the  whites 
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A  Muffin  Recipe 

by  Miss  Alice  Bradley 

4  level  teaspoonfuls  RYZON;  13^  level  cupfuls  (6  ounces) 
flour;  1  level  teaspoonful  salt;  2  level  tablespoonfuls  (1 
ounce)  sugar;  %  cupful  (scant  Y^  pint)  milk;  2  tablespoon- 
fuls (1  ounce)  butter;    1  egg. 

Sift  flour  once,  measure,  add  RYZON,  salt  and  sugar 
and  sift  four  times,  add  milk  gradually  while  stirring 
constantly.  When  smooth  and  free  from  lumps  add 
butter,  melted,  mix,  add  ^gg,  beaten  until  thick  and 
light  colored,  beat  well,  and  pour  into  well  greased  hot 
gem  pans.     Sufficient  for  twelve  muffins. 

Miss  Bradley,  Principal  of  Miss  Farmer's 
School  of  Cookery,  Boston,  is  one  of  a  number 
of  cooking  experts  who  contributed  to  the 
RYZON  Baking  Book — the  first  accurate 
baking  powder  manual  to  give  directions  in 
level  measurements. 

You  are  certain  to  get  perfect  results  if  you  fol- 
low the  RYZON  Baking  Book  directions  and  use 

THE    PERFECT    BAKING    POWDER 

The  RYZON  Baking  Book  is  priced  at  $1.00 
unless  obtained  through  your  grocer.  If  he  can- 
not supply  it,  send  $1.00,  for  which  we  will  mail 
you  the  RYZON  Baking  Book  and  a  35c  one- 
pound  can  of  RYZON,  postpaid.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

GENERALCHEMICALCQ 

FOOD  DEPARTMENT 
NEW  YORK 
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then  fold  in  the  flour  and,  lastly,  the 
rest  of  the  whites.  When  finished  the 
mixture  should  be  exceedingly  light  and 
fluffy.  Bake  in  an  unbuttered  tube  pan 
about  fifty  minutes.  This  makes  a 
very  tender  delicate  sponge  cake. 


Query  No.  3787  —  "Which  is  the  correct 
form  for  the  word  applied  to  the  small  filets  of 
chicken,  beef  tenderloin,  etc.,  Mignon  or 
Minion?" 

Mignon  or  Minion 

Mignon  is  French,  Minion  is  English 
for  the  smaller  of  the  two  filets  taken 
from  one  side  of  the  breast  of  a  chicken. 
The  same  term  is  also  applied  to  very 
small  slices  of  beef  filet  or  tenderloin. 
See  also  a  French-English  dictionary. 


Query    No.    3788  —  "Recipe    for    a    Baked 
Indian  Pudding." 

Baked  Indian  Pudding 


3^  cup  tapioca 
3^  cup  Indian  meal 
1  quart  scalded  milk 
1  cup  molasses 


2  tablespoonfuls  butter 
3^  teaspoonful  salt 
}/2  teaspoonful  ginger 
13^  cups  cold  milk 


Mix  together  the  tapioca  and  meal 
while  sprinkling  into  the  hot  milk;  stir 
and  cook  until  the  tapioca  becomes 
transparent ;  stir  in  the  molasses,  butter 
and  salt  and  turn  into  a  buttered  baking 
dish.  Pour  the  cold  milk  over  the  top 
of  the  mixture  and  set  into  the  oven  and 
bake  without  stirring.  Take  about  an 
hour.  Serve  with  or  without  cream. 
A  baked  Indian  pudding  containing 
cocoanut  is  given  in  the  department  of 
Home  Ideas. 


Query  No.  3789 
Scrapple." 


'Recipe  for  Philadelphia 


Philadelphia  Scrapple 

Cook  a  pig's  head  in  boiling  water 
until  the  flesh  slips  easily  from  the  bones. 
Take  out  the  bones,  and  chop  the  meat 
fine.  When  the  liquor  in  which  the 
head  was  cooked  has  become  cold, 
remove  the  fat,  and  reheat  the  liquor 
to  the  boiling  point.  Add  the  chopped 
meat,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  for  each 
quart  of  liquid,  and  pepper  to  taste,  and 


heat  again  to  the  boiling  point.  Then 
sift  in  through  the  fingers  of  one  hand, 
while  stirring  with  the  other,  as  in  mak- 
ing corn  meal  mush,  enough  corn  meal 
to  give  the  consistency  of  mush.  Let 
boil  vigorously  several  minutes,  then 
set  back  on  the  range  to  cook  more 
slowly  half  an  hour.  Stir  occasionally. 
When  cooked,  turn  into  bread  pans  and 
set  aside  in  a  cool  place.  This  may  be 
kept  several  weeks  in  midwinter.  When 
ready  to  use,  cut  into  slices  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  saute  in  butter,  bacon  fat  or 
drippings. 


Query  No.  3790  —  "What  is  Confectioner's 
sugar?  How  does  it  differ  from  powdered  and 
from  XXXX  sugar?     What  is  castor  sugar? 

Confectioner's  and  Other  Sugar 

Confectioner's  and  XXXX  sugar  are 
the  same  thing.  This  is  the  finest 
sugar  on  the  market  and -is  made  from 
granulated  sugar.  It  is  used  for  un- 
cooked icings  and  for  berries  and  fruit. 
Powdered  sugar  is  similar  to  confec- 
tioner's sugar,  but  is  not  reduced  to  as 
fine  a  state.  It  does  not  make  as  good 
icing  as  the  finer  sugar.  Castor  is  the 
name  given  in  England  to  sugar,  served 
on  the  table,  but  we  are  unable  to  say 
whether  it  is  granular  or  powdered  in 
form.  . 

Query  No.  3791  —  "Why  do  Doughnuts 
crack,  sometimes  entirely  around  one  side  of  a 
doughnut?  The  doughnuts  seem  to  be  light 
enough." 

Why  Doughnuts  Crack 

Often  too  much  flour  or  two  stiff  a  dough 
will  occasion  the  appearance  described. 
If  the  dough  seems  to  be  light  enough 
and  has  been  made  with  sour  or  butter- 
milk, try  adding  two  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sweet  milk.  Beat  the  milk 
in  thoroughly,  then  in  shaping  the  cakes 
add  as  little  flour  as  possible. 


When  you  rise  in  the  morning,  form  a 
resolution  to  make  the  day  a  happy  one 
to  a  fellow  creature. 

— Sidney  Smith 
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Above  is  the 

Jell-0  Safety  Bag 

which  encloses  Jell-O  in  the  package. 

It  is  made  of  waxed  paper  and  so  securely 
sealed  that  it  keeps  out  moisture  in  any  climate 
and  preserves  the  fine  Jell-O  flavor  in  full  strength. 

Jell-O  is  made  in  seven  pure  fruit  flavors: 
Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Lemon,  Orange,  Cherry, 
Peach,  Chocolate.  Each  10  cents  at  any  grocer's 
or  any  general  store. 

THE   GENESEE   PURE   FOOD   COMPANY 
LeRoy,  N.Y. 
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The  Silver  Lining 


And  Why 


Across  her  cheek  of  rose  and  white 

A  long  dark  scar,  a  fearful  sight 
With  jagged  saw  teeth  on  each  side 

From  lip  to  eye  it  reaches  wide. 

If  always  she  could  profile  sit, 

I  wouldn't  mind  that  scar  a  bit, 
Her  face  is  great  the  other  side. 

You  couldn't  beat  it  if  you  tried. 

But  look!  she  gives  her  hair  a  pat, 

That  wide  spread  scar  sure  moved  with  that. 
The  horror  that  has  turned  me  pale 

Was  only  just  this  season's  veil. — Helen  Forrest 


Real  Economy 

Among  the  Japanese,  says  The  Youth's 
Companion^  thrift  is  a  virtue  in  high  es- 
teem. Two  old  misers  of  Tokyo  were 
one  day  discussing  ways  and  means  of 
saving. 

"I  manage  to  make  a  fan  last  about 
twenty  years,"  said  one.  "I  don't  open 
the  whole  fan  wastefully  and  wave  it 
carelessly  about.  I  open  only  one  sec- 
tion at  a  time.  That  is  good  for  about  a 
year.  Then  I  open  the  next,  and  so  on 
until  the  fan  is  used  up." 

"Twenty  years  for  a  good  fan!"  ex- 
claimed the  other.  "What  sinful  extra- 
vagance !  In  my  family  we  use  a  fan  for 
two  or  three  generations,  and  this  is  how 
we  do  it :  We  open  the  whole  fan,  but  we 
don't  wear  it  out  by  waving  it.  We  hold 
it  still,  like  this,  under  our  nose,  and 
wave  our  faces!" 


Breezy 

In  Savannah,  Georgia,  Bill  Donovan, 
baseball  manager^  had  a  dusky-hued 
waiter  at  the  hotel  by  the  name  of 
Sutton.  Bill  had  to  reproach  Sutton 
more  than  once  for  lack  of  agility  in 
arriving  with  the  food.  Sutton  promised 
to  improve.  One  morning  he  brought 
in  a  consignment  of  griddle  cakes  that 
had  gone  cold. 

"What  do  you  mean,"  said  Bill,  "by 
bringing  me  in  cold  cakes?" 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,  boss,"  said  Sut- 
ton. "I  brung  them  cakes  in  so  fast 
that  I  guess  they  hit  a  draft." 


The  Merry  Girl  and  the  Parson 

Edith  was  light-hearted  and  merry 
over  everything.  Nothing  appealed  to 
her  seriously.  So  one  day  her  mother 
decided  to  invite  a  very  serious  young 
parson  to  dinner  and  he  was  placed  next 
to  the  light-hearted  girl.  The  Canadian 
Magazine  relates  that  everything  went 
well  until  she  asked  him:  "You  speak  of 
everyone  having  a  mission.  What  is 
yours  ? "  "  My  mission, ' '  said  the  parson 
"is  to  save  young  men."  "Good!" 
replied  the  girl^  "I'm  glad  to  meet  you. 
I  wish  you'd  save  one  for  me." 


Doctor:  "Remember,  nurse,  you  must 
keep  the  patients  cheerful,  and  not  let 
them  get  downhearted."  Nvirse:  "But 
what  can  I  do,  doctor?  Six  of  them  have 
proposed  to  me  already  this  morning!" — 
London  Opinion. 


When  Dr.  Matthew  Byles  was  once 
occupied  in  nailing  some  list  upon  his 
doors  to  exclude  the  cold,  a  parishioner 
said  to  him,  "The  wind  bloweth  where- 
soever it  listeth.  Dr.  Byles."  "Yes,  sir," 
replied  the  doctor,  "a  man  listeth  where- 
soever the  wind  bloweth." 


Pasted  on  the  window  of  the  book  pub- 
lisher's store  was  the  sign,  "Porter  want- 
ed," and  in  the  window  itself  on  a  pile  of 
books  the  placard,  "Dickens'  Works  All 
This  Week  for  $4."  The  able-looking 
Irishman  read  first  the  sign  and  then  the 
placard.  He  blurted  out:  "Dickens 
may  take  the  job!  Dickens  can  wur-rk 
ahl  the  week  fer  foor  dollars  if  he  wants 
to,  but  I'll  not  touch  it.  Ye'd  betther 
kape  Dickens." 


The  clergyman  was  nailing  a  refractory 
creeper  to  a  piece  of  trellis-work  near  his 
front  gate,  when  he  noticed  that  a  small 
boy  had  stopped  and  was  watching  him 
with  great  attention.  "Well,  my  young 
friend,"  he  said,  pleased  to  see  the  inter- 
est he  excited,  "are  you  looking  out  for  a 
hint  or  two  of  gardening?"  "No",  said 
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The  Hours  We 
Don^t  Forget 

The  Same  Good- Nights,  for  a  Hundred 

Years,  Will  be  Said  Over  Dishes  of 

Puffed  Grains 

The  little  ones,  in  countless  homes, 
will  tonight  float  Puffed  Grains  in 
their  bowls  of  milk. 

Puffed  Wheat,  Puffed  Rice  or  Corn 
Puffs. 

In  times  to  come,  their  children's 
children  will  do  the  same,  no  doubt. 
For  no  man  can  ever  make  from  wheat, 
rice  or  corn  a  better  food  than  these.  ^' 

The  Pinnacle  Foods  Forever 

Hundreds  of  foods  have  been  made  from  these  grains.  But  Puffed  Grains 
mark  the  apex.    They  can  never  be  excelled. 

Prof.  Anderson's  process  takes  whole  wheat  or  rice,  and  makes  every  atom 
digestible.  Every  food  cell  is  exploded.  Every  granule  is  fitted  to  feed.  No 
one  can  ever  go  further.  

These  grains  are  sealed  in  guns.  For  an  hour  they  are  rolled  in  550  degrees 
of  heat.  The  moisture  in  each  food  cell  is  changed  to  steam.  The  guns  are 
shot  and  that  steam  explodes. 

There  occur  in  each  grain  a  hundred  million  explosions  —  one  for  every  food 
cell.  The  grains  are  puffed  to  eight  times  normal  size.  They  come  out  airy, 
flaky  bubbles,  as  you  see. 

No  other  cooking  process  breaks  more  than  half  of  the  food  cells.  None  can 
ever  break  more.  So  these  must  forever  remain  the  sovereign  foods  produced 
from  wheat,  rice  or  corn. 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Puffed 
Rice 


and  Corn  Puffs 

Each  15c  Except  in  Far  West 


These  are  not  mere  morning  dainties.  They  are  all-day  foods.  Folks  use  them  like  nuts  in  cand3- 
making,  or  as  a  garnish  for  ice  cream.  They  serve  them  as  wafers  in  soup.  Between  meals  they  eat 
them  dry.    And  no  other  morsels  are  so  ideal  for  serving  in  bowls  of  milk. 

Serve  a  different  one  each  day. 

The  Quaker  Qsits  G>mpany 


Sole  Makers 


(1452) 
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the  youth,  'Tm  waiting  to  hear  what  a 
parson  says  when  he  hammers  his  thumb." 
''^Pearson's^ 


Harmony  and  Hominy 

In  a  Southern  mission  Sunday-school, 
where  the  Httle  darkies  were  allowed  to 
choose  their  own  hymns,  the  favorite 
hymn,  we  read  in  Musical  America,  had 
a  chorus  ending  with  the  lines: 

And  we'll  all  swell  the  harmony 
In  Heaven,  our  home. 
They  sang  it  so  often  and  with  so  much 
gusto  that  the  teacher's  interest  was 
aroused  and  she  decided  to  listen  instead 
of  helping  them.  Then  she  understood 
their  partiality — with  rapt  faces  they 
were  voicing  their  belief: 

And  we'll  all  smell  the  hominy 
In  Heaven,  our  home. 


"If  any  of  your  readers,"  writes  a 
friend,  "ever  attended  Gorham  (Me.) 
Academy,  they  will  remember  Rev. 
Caleb  Bradlee  of  Scarborough, — 'Parson 
Bradlee.'  He  would  make  us  a  visit 
two  or  three  times  a  term.  Once  he  told 
us,  during  a  certain  Democratic  Presi- 
dency, that  if  we  were  good  boys  we 
should  make  good  men.  'Some  of  you,' 
said  the  parson,  'may  make  a  Washing- 
ton or  a  Jefferson;  and  most  any  of  you 
might  easily  make  a  Polk'." — Transcript. 


One  part  of  an  elevator-boy's  duty  is 
to  answer  questions,  but  not  even  he  can 
be  expected  to  know  everything.  A 
guest  at  one  of  the  big  hotels,  while  going 
down  in  the  elevator,  remarked,  "I  want 
to  go  to  the  wharf  where  the  tea  was 
thrown  overboard."  "Well,"  said  the 
boy,  looking  mystified,  "you'd  better 
inquire  at  the  office.  I  reckon  that  was 
before  I  came  here.  I've  been  in  Boston 
only  about  a  year." — Boston  Transcript. 


The  Detroit  Free  Press  once  told  the 
story  of  a  golf  match  between  Rev.  Dr. 
Sterret  and  Justice  Harlan  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  The  Doctor  dis- 
covered that  his  ball  teed  up  in  tempting 
style  for  a  fine  brassie  shot;  and,  with 
the  utmost  deliberation,  he  went  through 


the  preliminary  waggles,  and  with  a 
supreme  effort — missed  the  ball.  For 
fiilly  a  minute  he  gazed  at  the  tantalizing 
sphere  without  uttering  a  word.  At 
length  Justice  Harlan  remarked,  "Doc- 
tor, that  was  the  most  profane  silence  I 
ever  listened  to." 


The  Diet  Deliberate 

Somewhat  less  speedily,  somewhat  less 
greedily. 
Grind  every  bite  to  a  superfine  pulp; 
Don't  be  a  glutton  and  burst  every  but 
ton; 
Don't  bolt  your  meals  at  one  ogre-like 
gulp. 
In  the  war  on  high  prices,  the  latest  ad- 
vice is 
To  masticate  slowly  your  bread  and 
your  meat. 
To  practice  economy  in  your  gastronomy 
The  longer  you  chew  things  the  less 
you  will  eat! 

St.  Valentine's  Day 

St.  Valentine's  Day,  j 

Is  coming  this  way  ^ 

As  sure  as  the  morning  light  gleams;  ^ 

With  her  Cupids  and  darts  i 
And  her  love-ensnared  hearts 

And  her  passionate  fancies  and  dreams. 

St.  Valentine's  Day 

Though  the  heavens  are  gray, 

And  snow  flakes  lie  white  on  the  lea; 
With  her  promise  of  Spring 
And  her  visions  a-wing 

Of  the  beautiful  love-life  to  be. ' 

St.  Valentine's  Day 
Though  a  lassie  says  Nay, 

I  am  sure  that  she  yet  will  be  mine; 
I  shall  woo  her  so  well  -' 

And  my  story  I'll  tell 

In  the  folds  of  a  fond  Valentine. — L.M.  Thornton 

i — The  Careful  Housekeeper — 

Uses  a  Reliable  Disinfectant  all 
the  time  to  protect  her  family 

The  daily  use  of  one  throughout  the  home 
will  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  ^erms 

Platts  Chlorides. 

TbeOdorlessDisinfectant. 

Does  Not  Cover  One  Odor  With  Another 
Sold  Everjrwhere        In  Two  Sixes— 25  and  50c. 
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piisikse  seridme  a 

coTnprnneiitai:ycan 

of  BarrmgtonHall 

Coffee 

name 


Clip  the  coupon" 
and  find  out  why  cheap 
coffee  coj'tJ*  more  iiian 

BarriiN^toivHall 

Tlie  Baker-ix"d  Coff< 


pERHAPS  you  have  put  "cheaper  cofFee''  on  your 
list  of  economies  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living. 

The  above  figures  show  that  Baker-izing  makes  the  cost  per  cup  of 
choice  cofFee  actually  lower  than  that  of  cofFee  costing  loc  less  per  pound. 

This  process  of  preparation  eliminates  the  chafF  and  dust  which  impair  the  purity 
of  the  flavor.  It  preserves  the  full  strength  of  each  coffee  bean  and  by  cutting  the 
coffee  into  tiny  granules  of  uniform  size  makes  correct  brewing  possible.  The  result 
is  real  "domestic  economy"  without  sacrifice. 

Harrington  Hall  is  sold  in  sealed  tins  by  over  50,000  grocers  at  40c  a  pound  (45c 
in  extreme  west)  but  you  can  test  its  economy  entirely  at  our  expense.  Simply  mail  the 
coupon  or  copy  on  a  postcard.  A  trial  can  (enough  for  six  large  cups  of  this  delicious  coffee) 
will  be  forwarded  at  once  with  a  booklet  explaining  the  Baker-ized  Process  in  detail. 

BAKER  IMPORTING  COMPANY 


102  Hudson  Street 
NEW  YORK  cm 


202  N.  Second  Street 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


FOR  DRIP 

or  FILTER 

COFFEE 

POTS 

Send  for  sam- 
ple of  P  U  L- 
VODRI  P 
Barrington 
HalL  This  is 
Baker-ized  Barrington  HaQ  reduced  to  a  still 
finer  granulation  which  gives  perfect  results 
by  the  drip  process.  When  sample  is  sent, 
we  will  explain  how  to  obtain  free,  this  PUL- 
VO-DRJP  Porcelain  Pot,  made  of  glazed 
Guemseyware  and  scientifically  designed  for 
preparing  drip  coffee. 

The  PUL-VaORIP  Pot  with  PUL-VO- 
DRIP  Barrington  Hall  will  make  80  cups  of 
dear,  winy  coffee  to  the  pound.  Both  coffef 
and  pot  have  been  tested  and  approved  by 
the  Ck>od  Housekeeping  Bureau  of  Foodi, 
Sanitation  and  Health. 
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Pedigree  of  the  American  Boiled 
Dinner 

(Continued  from  page  517) 
a  banquet,  and  took  the  form,  in  this 
case,  of  a  couscous s  d'honneur,  at  which 
the  President  of  the  RepubHc  presided. 

Besides  preparing  an  enormous  cous- 
couss,  a  typical  Arab  menu  was  served 
in  all  its  variety,  which  included  four 
mutton,  roasted  whole,  each  served 
entire  on  a  plank  covered  with  a  white 
cloth.  These  were  carried  in  procession, 
preceded  by  the  bearers  of  the  cous- 
coussy  all  five  of  the  imposing  plats 
garlanded  with  floating  silken  ribbons 
of  the  French  national  colors.  Around 
the  festive  board  it  went  to  an  accom- 
paniment of  a  weird,  wild  Arabic  chant 
of  war  and  the  joyous  twanging  of  the 
three-stringed  lutes  of  the  desert.  Such 
is  the  far-reaching  influence  of  the 
boiled  dinner  of  the  Sahara. 

There  is  still  another  of  these  exotic 
boiled  dinners  that  seems  not  to  be 
evolved  out  of  the  culinary  needs  of  one 
nation  alone,  but  of  many,  and  its  habitat 
is  in  those  colorful  lands  which  circle 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean. 
I  have  discussed  its  virtues,  and  they 
are  many,  in  the  shadow  of  the  ruins  of 
the  Parthenon,  at  a  certain  chic  res- 
taurant in  Athens,  and  in  native  eating 
places  under  the  white  minarets  of 
Cairo.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Syrian 
hostelries  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  in 
little  kioskes  embedded  in  the  curves 
of  the  Golden  Horn. 


CreEiined  Chicken 


vl 


DINE  AT  THE  RITZ-AT  HOME 

A  master  chef  from  the  famous  Hotel 
Ritz  of  Paris  prepares  this  delicious 
dish  from  the  finest  materials  ready 
to  heat  and  serve — at  home — at  one 
third  the  hotel  price. 
Only  25  &  50c  at  all  fue  grocers 
Or  send  us  $1.45  or  $2.85  for  K  dozen 

respective  sizes.        Canada  35c  and  €5c  each; 

8-2.00  and  ^3.75  one  half  dozen. 

Delivery  prepaid  provided  you  mention  yoar 
^     grocer.     Booklet  sent  —  give  dealer's  name. 

\    PURITY  CROSS,  Inc. 

\  Model  Kitchen  Boute2S.  ORANGE.  N.J. 


Its  name  escapes  me,  but  I  do  not  for- 
get the  fascinating  guise  in  which  this 
boiled  dinner  of  the  East  comes  before 
one.  Its  centrepiece  is  formed  of  the 
tender  meat  of  young  kids,  or  spring 
lambs,  juicily  boiled  to  a  state  of  per- 
fection. This  is  encircled  with  packets 
of  fresh,  green  vine-leaves  stuffed  with 
rice,  raisins  and  white  nuts,  all  of  which 
have  been  boiled  in  the  juice  of  the 
meat.  The  flavor  given  by  boiled  grape 
vine  leaves  is  supposed  to  be  very 
recherche y  indeed. 

But  out  of  sight  of  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean,  this  particular 
style  of  a  composite  dinner  eludes  the 
seeker  after  the  chef-d'oeuvres  of  culinary 
art.  Going  northwards,  traces  of  the 
boiled  dinner  vanish.  To  be  sure, 
Germany  has  its  frankfurters  and  sauer- 
kraut, and  all  who  have  ever  climbed  to 
Alpine  heights  in  Switzerland  have  eaten 
at  least  one  boiled  pork-and-string  beans 
meal  in  each  round  of  the  clock,  and 
which  comes  near  to  being  the  national 
dish  of  the  Republic  of  the  Mountains. 

But  aU  these  are  pale  shadows  of  their 
ancestors  of  the  southland. 

Nor  can  the  British  Isles  furnish  any 
like  example.  The  boiling  point  of 
their  cuisine  is  carried  only  to  the  meat- 
pudding  degree,  and  while  the  steak 
and  kidney  pudding  of  Old  England  and 
the  mutton  and  meal  haggis  of  the  Scots 
across  the  border  are  mighty  and 
satisfying  of  their  kind,  our  British 
cousins  would  be  the  last  to  call  one  or 
another  of  these  a  whole  boiled  dinner. 

I  do  not  claim  that  this  menu  includes 
all  the  world's  boiled  dinners  extant, 
but  only  that  here  is  gathered  enough 
evidence  in  this  specious  form  of  repast 
to  prove  that  the  origin  of  our  own  Ameri- 
can boiled  dinner  has  its  roots  in  the 
evolution  of  the  various  cuisines  that  so 
palatably  set  forth  this  composite  dish 
of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean — 
the  testimony  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
and  Mothers  notwithstanding.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  they  knew  about  it  all  the  time, 
but  kept  it  to  themselves  by  reason  of 
pride. 
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For 

WHIPPING  THIN   CREAM 

Do  you  know  that  the  "top"  of  the 
milk  bottle,  thin  cream  or  equal  parts  of 
heavy  cream  and  whole  milk  can  be 
whipped  as  easily  and  as  stiffly  as  heavy 
cream  ? 

How?     By  Using  Gremo  Vesco 

Desserts,  soups,  salads  and  cocoa  may 
be  served  or  decorated  with  whipped 
cream  made  from  "top"  milk  without 
any  extra  expense  or  from  thin  cream 
or  half  heavy  cream  and  milk  at  half 
the  usual  cost  of  whipped  cream. 

Cremo  Vesco  is  a  preparation  of  absolute  pu- 
rity and  healthfulness.  It  makes  the  perfect 
whipped  cream  for  every  service.  It  is  more  di- 
gestible than  heavy  cream.  It  keeps  sweet 
longer.     It  cuts  your  cream  biU  in  half. 

Household  size,  prepaid,  25  cents.  16 
ounce  bottle  'w^hips  up  75  quarts  of  cream, 
$1.00.    Discounts  on  Quantities. 

Cremo-Vesco  Company 

631  EAST  23rd  ST..  BROOKLYN.  N.Y. 


No.  974 


^^%\\\v\vv\«mniiiirjg 

JmYOV  can  I 

COOK  Better  1 

with  KNOWN  heat  than  = 

with  Guess-work  HEAT,  s 

Modern   cook   books    give   exact  S 

degrees    of   temperature   in  most  — — 

recipes,  eliminating  gtiess  work  and  JJJJ 

waste   of  time,    material   and  fuel.  ^i 

Cooking    authorities   and   Domestic  JS 

Science  Teachers   recommend  the  "■ 

use  of  reliable  thermometers.    To  be  S5 

SURE  it  is  reliable,  use  a  "^ 


=      WILDER 


—  GUARANTEED 

S  ACCURATE  THERMOMETER 

S    Oven  Thermometer  (No.  974)  $1.00 
25  Fireless   Cooker  and  Griddle 

— ;  Thermometer  (No. 980),  $1.00 

2JJ  At  your  dealer's,  or  sent  postpaid  on 

^M  receipt  of  price  and  dealer's  name. 

S  WILDER-PIKE 

S  THERMOMETER  CO.    ^^^jT 

S  552  Fulton  Street       ^^M 

3  TROY,  N.  Y.          ^^r^ 

iiiiiiiiimwvwwV^^ 


No.  980 


tatrjiimi&nibitisnHn 


m. 


I 


i 


thesamedaUyf  £ 

to  solve  in  these  j^^, 

high  cost  oil^  in 

you  have,  ^i^^f^ell. 
my  business  as  w 

This  espenen^  ^^^^,h  „„, 
«>«    ^°'"   r°euTne!  dainty  des- 

iH'^oCt /recipe  t-t 
p°o;esit.  i^sI-'Hl 

give  another  «<=" 


Presjdent  J 


Knox  Ivory  Jelly 

Soak  1  envelope  Knox  Sparkling- 
Gelatine  in  half  cup  milk  5  minutes. 
Scald  3  cups  milk  with  ^4  cup  sugar, 
and  add  soaked  gelatine.  Strain, 
cool  slightly,  add  1  teaspoonful  va- 
nillaandturnintoamold  firstdipped 
in  cold  water  and  chill.  Serve  with 
a  boiled  custard,  preserves,  melted 
currant  or otherjelly  or  cannedfruit. 


1 
I 


KNOX^ 


SPARKLING  gelatine! 

One  package  will  make  a  J 

jelly   serving   18  people  or  g 

you  can  measure  the  gelatine  g 

to  make  an  individual  dish,  5 

Recipe  Book  FREE 

We   will   send    you    this    book, 
"Dainty  Desserts  for  Dainty  Peo- 
ple," on  receipt  of  your   grocer's     1= 
name.     If   you    have   never  used      || 
Knox  Gelatine,  enclose  4c  in  stamps 
if  you  wish  a  pint  sample. 

KNOX  GELATINE  CO.,inc.  B 


HTMiiWim 


CHARLU  ■.KNOXCa 


H07  Knox  Ave. 


Johnstown, 

N.Y. 


^^~^Ht=4ilNlfH 
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The  Supreme  Dessert 


A  Ne^^  Creation 

In  Fruity,  Quick  Desserts 


WE  ask  you  to  test — at  our  expense 
—  a   new-grade   gelatine   dessert. 
A  product  which  is  bringing  to 
millions   of  women  a  new  conception 
of  these  famous  dinner  dainties. 

A  dessert  made  of  superlative  gelatine. 
Sweetened  and  in  proper  color,  ready 
for  instant  use.  And  with  flavors  made 
of  concentrated  fruit  juice,  sealed  up 
in  a  vial. 


—  made  by  concentration.  Then  the  flavor 
is  sealed  in  a  vial.  The  vial  is  put  in  the 
package.  So  each  flavor,  no  matter  when  you 
use  it,  retains  its  virgin  freshness. 


JIFFY-JELL  was  perfected  by  Otis  E.  Glid- 
den,  the  famous  gelatine  expert. 

It  calls  for  a  rare-grade  gelatine.  The  supply 
is  limited.  And  it  costs  twice  as  much  as  the 
common. 

So  Mr.  Glidden  has  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  men  who  make 
this  gelatine.  Together  they  have 
built,  amid  Waukesha  springs, 
America's  model  food  plant. 

And  here,  under  Mr.  Glidden's 
personal  direction,  this  ideal 
dessert  is  made. 


True  Fruit  Flavors 

In  JIFFY-JELL  no  artificial 
flavor  is  employed.  Each  is 
made  from  the  fresh,  ripe  fruit 


The  flavor  is 
added  when 
the  jell  has 
partly  cooled. 
So  the  boil- 
ing  water 
which  dis- 
solves the  gel- 
atine doesn't 
scald  the 
flavor. 


We  want  you  to  learn  what  that  means.    True 
fruit    flavors,  always    fresh,  always  with  the 
ripe  fruit  zest.    Never  stale,  never  deteriora- 
ted, never  artificial.     And  never  cooked 
in  making  your  desserts. 

JIFFY-JELL  dainties    taste    as    though 
made  from  freshly-picked  ripe  fruit. 


HOME  OF  JIFFY-JELL 


iiiiliiiiliiiiiiiiiilii 
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Flavors  in  Vials 


A  Package   Free 

To  American  Cookery  Readers 


/^UT  out  the  coupon  below.  Present  it  to 
^  your  grocer.  He  will  give  you  for  it  a 
full-size  package  —  enough  to  make  six  or 
eight  dishes  of  some  JIFFY-JELL  dessert. 
He  will  charge  the  price  to  us.  So  your  entire 
family  will  enjoy  JIFFY-JELL  for  one  meal 
as  our  treat. 


Accept  this  gift.  Cut  out  the  coupon  now.  Learn 
how  3IFFY-JELL  differs  from  other  like  desserts. 
Know  how  good  these  luxuries  can  be  when  the 
flavoring  is  right. 

One  meal  will  tell  you  the  JIFFY- JELL  story  better 
than  pages  of  print.  Never  again  will  you  be  con- 
tent with  any  old-time  product. 

JIFFY-JELL  is  approved  by  Dr.  Allyn  under  the 
Westfield  standards.  Also  by  Dr.  Wiley  of  Good 
Housekeeping  Bureau 


We  publish  a  book  of  recipes  for  many  sorts  of 
JIFFY-JELL  desserts.  Some  with  JIFFY-JELL 
flavors  only.  Some  with  nuts,  or  fruit,  or  chocolate 
sauce.  Or  with  whipped  cream  on  top.  Ask  us  for 
this  book. 

Lime  JIFFY-JELL,  with  lime  fruit  flavor,  is  green 
and  tart.    It  forms  a  perfect  garnish  for  meats,  etc. 

The  other  flavors  are  Raspberry,  Strawberry,  Cherry. 
Orange,  Lemon  and  Pineapple.    Have  your  choice. 

The  price  of  JIFFY-JELL  when  you  buy  it  is  two 
packages  for  25  cents. 


WAUKESHA  PURE  FOOD  CO.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


Cut  Out  This  Entire  Coupon 


Write  your  name  and  address  on  the  lines  below.  Present  the  coupon  to  your  grocer.  He  will  give  you  a 
full-size  package  of  Jiffy-Jell— any  flavor— and  charge  the  price  to  us. 

Note  this  package  carefully.  Be  sure  you  get  Jiffy-Jell  with  Waukesha  Pure  Food  Co.  printed  on  the  package. 
No  other  dessert  is  made  this  way.     No  other  has  the  fruit  juice  in  vials. 

If  your  grocer  hasn't  Waukesha  Jiffy-Jell  he  can  get  it  very  quickly.    It  is  now  sold  everywhere. 

NOT    GOOD    IF     PRESENTED     AFTER     MARCH     25th.     1917 

Your  Name. 


Your  Address 

TO  THE  GROCER: 


Redeem  these  coupons  in  accord  with  this  offer.    On  March  25,  or  before,  send  us 
the  coupons  which  you  redeem.    We  will  then  remit  you  12  V2  cents  each  in  cash  — 
your  full  retail  price.    This  offer  is  good  in  the  United  States  only. 
Only  Waukesha  Jiffy-Jell  redeemed  on  these  coupons. 

Grocer's  Name .   .  


Grocer's  Address. 

iiilliiliiillllliiilililiiilliiiiililliiiiiilliiil 


WAUKESHA  PURE  FOOD  CO..  WAUKESHA,  WIS.  (58] 

iiiliilliiiliiliilliilillliliiiiliil^ 
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Burnett's 

Vanilla 


Anna's  Fig  v^ake 

For  Layers — 1  Vjcups  flour,  1  cup  sugar,  3^  cup  milk,  3  tea- 
spoons baking  powder,  yolks  of  3  eggs,  3  tablespoons  butter, 
1  teaspoon  Burnett's  Vanilla.  Frosting— whites  of_2_egg3 
beaten  stiff  with  4  tablespoons  powdered  sugar.  Filling— 
1  lb.  figs  chopped  fine,  1  teacup  water,  V'2  cup  sugar  (scant) , 
V2  teaspoon  Burnett's  VaniUa— all  cooked  to  smoothness. 

In  any  dessert  the  flavoring  is  the  smallest  item 
in  the  cost — and  yet  the  heart  of  the  dessert  is 
Burnett's  Vanilla.     Your  grocer  can  supply  you 
with  Burnett's. 
JOSEPH  BURNETT  CO.       36  India  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


HAY'S- 

Pure 
Fruit 
Juices 


COMBINED  IN 


Hay's  Five  Fruit  Syrup 

make  a  most  wholesome  drink  at  all 
seasons  for  all  people— old  or  young. 
Just  dilute  with  ice  water  and  it  is  ready. 

Pints  40c.     Quarts  75c.     Gallons  $2,00 


Supplied  by  good  grocers  throughout  the  East.    Write 

to  us  if  you  do  not  find  it  in  your  locality,  enclosing  6c 

for  mailing  liberal  sample. 


HH  HAY  SONS 


PORTLAND    Ml 


The  Preparation  of  Food  and  Its 
Relation  to  Health 

(Continued  from  page  525) 
Every  housewife  should  bear  in  mind 
that  perfect  digestion  depends  largely 
on  cooking,  for  on  the  preparation  of 
food  hinges  the  greatest  possibility  of 
assimilation.  We  live  on  what  we  digest 
regardless  of  the  amount  we  eat.  Food 
that  is  not  digested  is  worse  than  wasted, 
for  undigested  food  serves  merely  to 
clog  the  human  machine,  and  this  makes 
for  inefhciency,  which  includes  irrita- 
bility of  temper  and  ill  health. 

There  is  very  real  need  for  more 
attention  to  personal  hygiene.  It  is 
stated  as  a  fact  that  the  number  of 
deaths  each  year  from  degenerative 
diseases  is  steadily  increasing.  These 
are  due  to  sedentary  habits,  the  con- 
veniences of  civilization,  reduced  op- 
portunities for  physical  exercise,  rich 
food  and  hearty  meals,  together  with 
poor  cooking,  all  of  which  lead  directly 
to  a  degeneration  of  the  circulatory, 
digestive,  and  nervous  systems. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  rise  and  fall 
of  nations  has  been  determined  by  cir- 
culation in  body  and  brain,  which,  in 
turn,,  depends  mainly  on  food.  Just 
as  truly  it  m.ay  be  said  that  the  health 
and  happiness  of  our  families  is  in  the 
hands  of  cooks.  As  usefulness  to  one's 
self  and  to  humanity  is  gauged,  in  large 
measure,  by  one's  health,  does  it  not 
follow  that  the  consideration  of  good 
food,  suitable  food,  well-cooked  food 
should  be  given  first  place  in  our  domes- 
tic economy? 


Health  Hints  by  Bacon 

Francis  Bacon  was  born  in  156 1.  He 
was  delicate  and  sickly  in  his  youth.  In 
1597  he  published  his  essays.  The  ex- 
tracts quoted  below  are  taken  from  the 
essay,  "Of  Regimen  of  Health."  He 
died  in  1626,  probably  of  pneumonia. 

''There  is  a  wisdom  in  this  beyond  the 
rules  of  physic;  a  man's  own  observa- 
tion, what  he  finds  good  of,  and  what 
he  finds  hurt  of,  is  the  best  physic  to 
preserve_health.     But  it  is  a  safer  con- 
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AMERICA'S  COOK    BOOK     LEADERS^ 


BOSTON  COOKING-SCHOOL  COOK  BOOK 

By  Fannie  Merritt  Farmer.  Contains  2,117  thoroughly  tested  recipes, 
from  the  simple  and  economical  to  the  elaborate  and  expensive  —  the  leading 
American  authority  on  cooking. 

"  The  best  cook  book  on  the  market."  —  Woman's  World. 

Over  130  Illustrations.  648  Pages.  Cloth.  $1.80  Net. 


CANNING.  PRESERVING  AND  JELLY   MAKING 

By  Janet  M.  Hill.     An  authoritative  guide,  containing  the  latest  word  on  the   subjects 
treated  — a  thoroughly  reliable  work  for  all  "housekeepers. 

Fully  Illustrated.  $1.00  Net. 


A  NEW  BOOK  OF  COOKERY 

By  Fannie  Merritt  Farmer.  An  almost  indispensable  companion  volume 
to  her  "Boston  Cooking- School  Cook  Book."  It  contains  852  recipes  upon  all 
branches  not  included  in  her  older  book,  many  of  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  work. 

With  6  colored  and  over  200  other  illustrations.       Cloth.      $1.60  Net. 

FOOD  AND  COOKERY  for  the  SICK  AND  CONVALESCENT 

^  By  Fannie  M.  Farmer.     An  invaluable  book  for  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  care  for  the 
sick.     There  are  also  important  chapters  on  infant  and  child  feeding,  suggestions  for  diets,  etc. 

Illustrated.         $1.60  Net. 

THE  BOSTON  COOK  BOOK 

By  Mary  J.  Lincoln.  "As  a  scientific  work,  as  a  book  of  real  value  to 
the  world,  few  publications  have  equalled  it.  .  .  .  It-  has  gone  through  53 
editions.  No  efforts  have  been  spared  to  make  the  book  the  most  practical, 
complete  and  comprehensive  possible."  —  Boston  Globe. 

With  50  illustrations.         600  Pages.         Cloth.         $1.80  Net. 


"^ 


SALADS,  SANDWICHES  and  CHAFING-DISH  DAINTIES 

By  Janet  M.  Hill.  "More  than  a  hundred  different  varieties  of  salads  among  the  recipes 
—  salads  made  of  fruit,  of  fish,  of  meat,  of  vegetables,  made  to  look  pretty  in  scores  of 
different  ways." — Washington   Times. 

Illustrated.         $1.50  Net. 


COOKING    FOR   TWO 

By  Janet  McKenzie  Hill.  Gives  in  simple  and  concise  style,  those  things 
that  are  essential  to  the  proper  selection  and  preparation  of  a  reasonable 
variety  of  food  for  the  family  of  two  individuals.  Menus  for  a  week  in  each 
month  of  the  year  are  included. 

With  150  illustrations.         Cloth.         $1.50  Net. 


TABLE    SERVICE 

By  Lucy  G.  Allen 

A  comprehensive  exposition  of  the  waitress' 
duties;  including  tray  service,  carving,  laying 
of  table,  care  of  dining  room,  etc. 

Fully  Illustrated.         $1.25  Net. 


BOOK  OF  ENTREES 

By  Janet  M.  Hill 

Contains  over  800  recipes  for  entrees,  in- 
cluding a  chapter  on  planked  dishes  and  those 
served  en  casserole,  together  with  a  choice 
collection  of  menus. 

Fully  Illustrated.         $1.50  Net. 


bo^LCes  little,  brown  &  CO.,  Publishers     ^S.'* 
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Don 

DESSERTS 

(MADE  IN  A  JIFFY) 

A  ten  cent  package  of  NESCMH  and  one 
quart  of  milk  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  make 
enough  pudding  for  a  family  of  six. 

Or,  if  you  wish  to  make  ice  cream,  use 
MESIflSH  and  you  will  never  go  back  to 
the  more  expensive  and  more  troublesome  way. 

A  word  about  the  flavor  of  NJSSPiSFJ 
As  NES^H  is  a  milk  dessert,  the  flavors 
are  more  delicate  than  in  water  desserts  which 
have  a  tang  or  acid  taste. 

Cf SSEI^FJ  desserts  are  rich  in  food  value. 
The   Junket   Folks   vsill  send   you  a   free 
sample  and  a  booklet  of  recipes  on  request. 

SIX  NATURAL  FLAVORS 
Vanilla  Chocolate  Lemon 

Orange  Raspberry  Almond 


CHR.  HANSEN'S  LABORATORY,  Inc. 

Box  2507,  Uttle  Falls,  N.Y. 


HER   MOTHER'S  WAY 

Home  cooking  is  an  accomplishment,  handed  down  from  Mother  to 
Daughter.  For  five  generations,  mothers  have  had  implicit  confidence 
in  Stickney  &  Poor's  Producte,  and  have  taught  their  daughters  to 
rely  upon  the  name  that  is  "Century  Old  and  Century  Honored. 

STICKNEY  (a  POOR* S 

FLAVORING    EXTRACTS 

have  proven  their  high  quality  and  absolute  rehabihty. 

10   CE  NT    SI  Z  ES 
For  Goodne$8  Sake  say  "Stickney  &  Poor's"  to  your  storeman. 
V^ur  Co-operating  Servant.  "MUSTARDPOT" 


STICKNEY    &    POOR  SPICE  COMPANY    ^ 

1815- -Century  Old— Century  Honored- -1917  n| 
Mustards-Spices  BOSTON,  MASS.  Seasonings-Flavorings  ^^ 
THg      NATlONAt.      MUSTARD      POT™ 


elusion  to  say:    'This  agreeth  not  well 

with  me,  therefore  I  will  not  continue 

it,'  than  this:   'I  find  no  offence  of  this, 

therefore  I  may  use  it.'     For  strength 

of  nature  in  youth  passes  over  many 

excesses,   which   are   owing   a  man   till 

his  age.     Discern  of  the  coming  on  of 

years,   and  think  not  to  do  the  same 

things  still;    for  age  will  not  be  defied. 
*     *     * 

"Examine  thy  customs  of  diet,  sleep, 
exercise,  apparel  and  the  like;  and  try, 
in  anything  thou  shalt  judge  hurtful,  to 
discontinue  it  little  by  little;  but  so  as, 
if  thou  dost  find  any  inconvenience  by 
the  change,  thou  come  back  to  it  again; 
for  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  that  which 
is  generally  held  good  and  wholesome 
fiom  that  which  is  good  particularly 
and  fit  for  thine  own  body. 

''To  be  free  minded  and  cheerfully 
disposed  at  hours  of  meat  and  of  sleep 
and  of  exercise,  is  one  fo  the  best  pre- 
cepts of  long  lasting.  As  for  the  pas- 
sions and  studies  of  the  mind,  avoid 
envy,  anxious  fears,  anger  fretting  in- 
wards, subtle  and  knotty  inquisitions, 
joys  and  exhilarations  in  excess,  sadness 
not  communicated. 

"Entertain  hopes!  mirth  rather  than 
joy;  variety  of  delights  rather  than 
surfeit  of  them;  wonder  and  admiration, 
and  therefore  novelties;  studies  that  fill 
the  mind  with  splendid  and  illustrious 
objects,  as  histories,  fables  and  contem- 
plations of  nature. 

"Despite  no  new  accident  in  your 
body,  but  ask  opinion  on  it.  In  sick- 
ness, respect  health  principally;  and  in 
health,  action.     *     *     * 

"Physicians  are  some  of  them  so 
pleasing  and  comfortable  to  the  humor 
of  the  patient,  as  they  press  not  the 
true  cure  of  the  disease;  and  some 
others  are  so  regular  in  proceeding  ac- 
cording to  art  for  the  disease,  as  they 
respect  not  sufficiently  the  condition  of 
the  patient.  Take  one  of  middle  tem- 
per; or  if  it  may  not  be  found  in  one  ; 
man,  combine  two  of  either  sort;  and 
forget  not  to  call  as  well  the  best  ac- 
quainted with  your  body,  as  the  best 
reputed  of  for  his  faculty." 
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Fastest, cleanest , 
most  saving 
Fireless  Cooker 
possible  to  buy— 
at  a  biff  price 
savinff.  My  new 
Book  sbows  biff, 
full  page  photo- 
graphs of  cook- 
ing in  a  RAPID. 
Send  your  ad- 
dress to-day  and 

Get  This 

FREE 
BOOK 


MAKES  EVERY  WOMAN  HAPPY 

Cut  down  your  meat  and  grocery  bills ;  have  better 
tasting  food  with  half  the  work.  One  trial  convinces 
every  housewife.  Extra  size  3-compartment  Cooker. 
Outfit  of  "Wearever"  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils.  Covers  and 
every  part  of  interior  pure  aluminum. 


Sent  Only  Direct 

From  Factory 


30  Days*  Free  Trial 

I  guarantee  to  suit  you  or  send  your  money  back.  Roasts  meats  a 
perfect  brown.    Bakes  cakes,  pies,  vegetables,  dessertsj^everything 
m  every  way.    Cuts  ^ 
for  my  new  Book  anc 


Sc^  Fireless    Cooker 


bills  from  hours  to  minutes.    Write  to-day 
direct  factory  price. 


WILLIAM  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 

Dept.  173  DETROIT,  MICH. 


I  TMf  TCf  T  A  f  Dinner  and  Luncheon  Menus  containing  1 83  tedpes. 
UilUiJU/tLi  Selected  successes  only.  Suitable  for  gift.  Price  deUv- 
ered32c.  Address  King's  Danghters  Society,  2320  E.  lstSt.,Diilath.Minn. 

«C"IurrT  MA  in  CIWAPK'C"  to  advertise  this  famous 
i3yVtLl-lVlAlU-omALR.5    conf egtion,  we  will  send 

SAMPLE  upon  receipt  of  5  CENTS,  Stamps  or  Coin.  FINE  FOR  XMAS 
HEINRICH  CONFECTION  CO..  1800  Michigan  Blvd.,  CHICAGO 


Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping  Institute 

Cream  butter  and  sugar 'thorouE-hly  in  half  the  time  with 
theNu-Wa  Shortening  Mixer  (Patented),  Rubs  Lard,  etc. 
into  flour  without  hands  touching  ingredients.  No  waste 
and  a  cool  mixture.     Money  back  guarantee.     Postpaid  30c. 

PETER  S.  WOOD     BURTON     WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC  Science 

Hozne-Sttjidy  Co-urses 

Food,  Health,  Housekeeping,  Clothing,  Children. 
For  Homemakers,  Teachers  and  for 
well-paid  positions. 
"THE  PROFESSION  OF  HOME-MAKING."  100 
page  handbook,  FREE.  Bulletins:  "Free  Hand 
Cooking,"  10  cents.  "Food  Values,"  10  cents. 
"Five  Cent  Meals,"  10  cents. 

AM.  SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS,  503  W.  69fh  Si.  CHICAGO 


We  have  issued  a  16-page 

PREMIUM  LIST 

SEND  A  POSTAL  FOR  ONE 

IF  YOU  can  obtain  among  your  friends  a  few  sub- 
scriptions to  Americaii  Cookery  and 

so  secure  for  yourself,  without  cost,  some 
of  the  best  and  most  useful  cooking  uten- 
sils—OR 

IF  YOU  wish  to  purchase  for  cash  the  latest  and 
most  unique  cooking  novelties. 

THE  BOSTON  COOKING-SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  CO. 
BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 


STURDY 
FOOD 


Give  the  growing  youngs- 
ters plenty  of  good  bread 
made  with 

Fleischmann's  Yeast 

Our  splendid  little  recipe  book  sent 
you  free  on  request 

The  Fleischmann  Co. 

I  701  Washington  Street  New  York  City 


Western  Positions  for  Domestic  Science  and  Art  Teachers 
FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

Eight  page  Booklet  **Road   to   Good  Positions,"   Free. 

"How    to    Apply    for    a    School,  With  Laws  of 
Certification  of  All  the  States,"  Free  to  Members. 

Fifty  Cents  in  Stamps   to   Non    Members. 

Wm.   Ruffer, 
Pd.  M.,  A.  M., 

Manager. 

The  Largest  and  Most  Widely  Patronized  Agency  in  tke  West 


OUR   SPECIAL   FIELD 

Colorado 

Washington 

Kansas 

Wyoming 

Montana 

Idaho 

New  Mexico 

Nebraska 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Arizona 

North  Dakota 

California 

South  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Utah 

Texas 

One  Agency  that  does  the  Work  of  Many. 
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SAVE 
FUEL  AND 
MATERIALS 


by  keeping  your  oven  at 
the  right  Temperature. 
Use  a 

THERMOMETER 

^^..t"-f  accurate,  eliminafes  temperature  guesswork 
and  gives  your  family  more  delicious  baked  goods  at 
less  cost. 

Taylor  Home  Bake  Oven  Thermometers  are 
sold  by  leading  dealers.  Go  to  your  dealer  first.  If 
he  does  not  have  them  or  will  not  order  for  you,  send 
us  his  neune  and  address  and  we  will  send  you  one 
direct.     Price  $1.50  postpaid. 

Write  for  the  Taylor  Cook  Book  which  con- 
tains many  recipes  tested  for  Time  and  Temperature 
and  shows  just  how  to  bake  with  the  Taylor. 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

There'' s  a  Tycos  or  Taylor  Tker-> 
meter  for  every  purpose. 


jdoD  of  M«ab. 

diiectioiu  f  oi  pie- 


I  ESSONS  IN  COOKING  , 

*^266ie««MiayemeBuawsdjdeS«jl«dwai»a«adl^hdl  ^  „  ^. 
BUing  tatih  meal,  f  ood  Seonomy,  BalftBced  Diet,  Menm  foi  all  0«e«> 
•Ibns,  Special  Articlei.  elie.  Boimd  in  wataipioof  leatherette,  480  pp. 
Bluitiated.  Sent  oa  appso-^al  fos  50ie  and  £0e  foe  4  moatha  es  93  Caia. 
Sample  £'ag»»  -FVej.    ^  ^  _      ^^^  „, 

American  School  of  Home  Economiei,       M3  W.  mh  St.,  Chieaco,  Hi. 

Use  This  Chest  FREE 


Moth- 
proof 
Cedar 
Chest 

Sent 


on 


Free  Trial 


Famous  Piedmont  Red  Cedar 
Chest.     Your  choice  of  90  styles 
and  designs.    Direct  from  factory  to  home  on  15  days  free 
trial.  We  pay  the  freight.  APiedmont  protects  furs, 
ivoolens  and  plumes  from  moths,  mice,  dust  and 
damp.     Distinctly  beautiful.      Needed    in  every 
home.  Lasts  for  generations.    Finest  w^edding  or 
bii-thday  gift  at  great  saving.  Write  today  for  our  great  new  catalog 
and  reduced  prices— all  prepaid  free  to  you. 

PIEDMONT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO..         Dept.  31.  Statesville.  N.  C. 


Reduced  Factory 

Prices. 
Freight  Prepaid. 


mmmmmm^m 


mmm^ms:^::^ 
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Keeps  Contents  Icy  Cold  72        b^ 
Hours  or  Steaming  Hot  2  4  Hours    h 

A  necessity  in  every  home — indispensable  when     j'; 
traveling  or  on  any  outing.    Keeps  baby's 
milk  at  right  temperature,  or  invalid's 
hot  or  cold  drink  all  night  without  heat, 
ice  or  bother  of  preparation. 

Thoroughly   protected  _  against   breakage. 
Absolutely  sanitary— liquids  touch  only  glass.  1 
Instantly  demountable— easy  to  keep  clean. 

Typical  Icy-Hot  Veilues 

No.    31.  Bottle— Black  Morocco  Leath- 
er trimming,  Pt.  $4.00:  Ot.  $  5  25 
No.  740.  Jar— Nickle— wide    mouth  for 
oysters.solidfood.etc.Pt.    3.00:  Qt.    4.50 
No.  515.  Carafe,  Nickle  Qt.    5.0C 
No.    23.  Bottle— Enamel— green,    wine 
and  tan,                        Pt.    1.75;  Ot.  2.75 
No.  371.  Lanch  Kit  with  enameled  pint 
bottle  and  drinking  cup  2.25 
No.  870.  Pitcher— Nickle             Qu    9.00 
Look  for  name  Icy-Hot  an  bottom.    If  detder 
cannot  supply  you,  accept  no  sub 
Btitute— we  wiU  supply  you  direct, 
at  above  prices,  charges  pre- 
paid. Write  for  catalog  show- 
ing many  styles  from  $1  up. 
Icy- Hot  Bottle  Co., 
Cincinnati,                Dept. 
.,^    Ohio     ^^.     233 


For  a  limited  time  we  can  supply 
all  back  numbers  of  American 
Cookery  and  Boston  Cooking- 
School  Magazine  at  10  cts.  each. 
Order  now  if  you  wish  to  com' 
plete  your  files. 

We  will  pay  20  cents  each  for  Boston  Cooking 
School  Magazine  issue  of  June,  1914 

Address 

American  Cookery,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  Perfect  Knife 
for  Grape  Fruit 


Fine  Christmas  Gift 


The  blade  of  this  knife  is  made  from  finely  tempered,  high  quality,  cutlery  steel,  curved  so  as 
to  remove  center  and  to  cut  cleanly  and  quickly  around  the  edge,  dividing  the  fruit  in  segments 
ready  for  eating.  An  added  feature  is  the  round  end  which  prevents  cutting  the  outer  skin.  The 
popularity  of  grape  fruit  is  growing  so  rapidly  that  this  knife  for  time  saving  and  handiness  is  a 
necessity.  For  sale  at  the  best  dealers.  If  not  found  with  your  hardware  dealer  we  would  be  glad 
to  send  by  mail,  providing  dealer's  name  is  sent,  with  50  cents,  which  covers  cost  of  postage. 


THE  EMPIRE   KNIFE  CO., 


WINSTED,  CONN. 
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A  "One-Cake"  Package  Free 


The  last  shred  of  Dromedary  Cocoanut 
is  just  as  fresh,  and  moist,  and  full  of 
flavor  as  the  first.  Our  new  process 
makes  this,  possible.  Never  forget  to 
say    'Dromedary"  when  ordering. 

If  you  will  enclose  5c  (for  postage  and  packing)  and 
your  grocer's  name,  we  will  gladly  send  you,  free,  a  trial  package— enough  to  make  one  large 
cake.    We  will  also  include  a  10c  Cookie-CuTter  and  Cook  Book  of  40  tempting  cocoanut  recipes. 

The  Hlf.KS   BROTHERS    CompEm3  Dept,  G,  375  Wsishington  Street,  New  York 


Fresh  and  Moist  as  if  Fresh  Grated 


X  Trade  Mark  fieglatered.  V^/V 

Gluten  Flour  M 

40%  GLUTEN 

Guaranteed  to  comply  in  all  respects  to 

standard  requirements  of  U.  8.   Dept.  of 

Agriculture^^ 

X  Manufactured  by  W/y 

FARWELL.  &  RHINES  W 
Watertown.  N.  Y.  >^\v 


THE     ONLY     TOOL 

That  will  slice  apple  and  dig 
out  core  at  the  same  time. 
Useful,  simple,  durable.  Will 
cut  potatoes  for  French  Fries. 

APPLE    CUTTER 

Postpaid,  only  35c. 
FRANK  SPECIALTY  HOUSE,  Inc. 

433  Lenox  Ave.,  New  York  City 


California  Ripe  Olives  and  Olive  Oil 

From  producer  to  consumer.  — Nothing  more  wholesome 
grown  and  none  of  finer  quality  and  flavor  than  Sun^and 
Brand  Ripe  Olives  and  Loma  Brand  Olive  Oil.  Price  list 
with  full  particulars  on  application. 

JOHN  T.  GRIFFITH 
346  Wilcox  Building       -       -       Los  Angeles,  Cat. 


Send  Two  New  Subscriptions 
and  so  renew  your  own. 


Two  Books  Every  Housekeeper  Should  Have 

A  Guide  to  Laundry  Work  ^^^^  ^si^i^r^^' 

A  MANUAL  FOR    HOME  AND  SCHOOL 

Cloth,  104  pages,  illustrated,  75  cents  net,  postpaid  90  cents 

This  book  treats  in  a  very  simp"!e  and  practical  manner  all  of  the  details  of  home  laundry  work.  It  is  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  housekeeper  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  teacher  of  Laundry  Work  in  the  schools,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  every  process  is  so  clear  that  an  inexperienced  housekeeper  will  need  no  other  teacher.  Not  only  this, 
but  the  book  is  so  up-to-date  in  every  respect  that  the  most  experienced  housekeeper  will  find  something  new 
on  every  page,  and  these  novel  devices  or  methods  have  all  been  tested  by  actual  performance,  and  their  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  are  fully  set  forth.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  Removal  of  Stains,  to  various 
methods  of  soaking  clothes,  to  the  washing  of  Flannels,  Blankets  and  fabrics  of  wool  or  woe".  iLlxture,  and  to  the 
laundering  of  Lace,  Silk,  Embroidery,  and  Fine  Lingerie.  One  of  the  novel  features  is  a  1  ;  e  Table  for  ironing 
the  everyday  articles  found  in  the  usual  weekly  wash.  This  table  should  be  a  guide  t)  laundry  "eflSciency." 
Another  novelty  is  the  price  list,  following  the  description  of  each  article  of  laundry  appliance.  The  diagrams  of 
folding  clothes  after  ironing  are  very  clear,  detailed,  and  numerous.  The  method  of  folding  every  article  is  shown 
in  a  series  of  steps,  two  or  more  methods  are  frequently  given,  and  the  folding  of  an  unusually  large  number  of 
garments  and  other  articles  is  very  completely  illustrated.  The  variety,  the  clearness  of  detail,  and  the  large 
number  of  articles  included  make  the  diagrams  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 


The  American  Cook  Book 


By  Mrs. 

JANET  McKENZIE  HILL 

Editor  American  Cookery 


Cloth,  280  pages,  illustrated,  $1.00  net,  postpaid  $1.15 

A  compilation  of  the  best  of  Mrs.  Hill's  recipes  that  have  appeared  in  The  Boston  Cooking-School  Magazine 
and  American  Cookery.  This  book  is  for  everyday  use.  For  the  most  part  the  recipes  are  simple  and  concise, 
and  just  such  as  will  be  of  assistance  in  preparing  the  regular  family  meals,  but  scattered  through  the  book  are  a 
few  recipes  for  choice  dishes  that  will  grace  any  feast.  Each  recipe  has  been  tried  and  tried  again,  and  is  abso- 
lutely right.  The  directions  are  complete  and  easily  followed.   Using  this  book  you  are  sure  of  success  every  time. 

THE  BOSTON   COOKING  SCHOOL  MAGAZINE   CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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AMERICAN   COOKERY 


Add  to  all  AMERICAN  COO  KERY  Recipes 
a  wholesome  dash  of  CRAFTSMAN  Environment ! 

THERE    IS    JOY    IN    THE    KITCHEN 

if  the  house  is  planned,  built,  and  equipped  in  accord  with  CRAFTSMAN  thought 

We   -will    do    a-way   -witK    Hotise-worK 

said   THE    CRAFTSMAN'S   architects.     They  have  not  succeeded  in  abolishing 
it  completely,  but  their   progressive  work  tends  to  eliminate  much  of  housework's  wearisome   detail. 

Build  or  remodel  your  home  along  CRAFTSMAN  lines!      The  solid  comfort  and  consequent, 
happiness  found  ifi  CRAFTSMAN  Homes  is  a  factor  not  to  be  ignored  in  the  Qyeendomof  Domestic 
Science. 

Write  our  Service  Department  if  you  have  a  building  problem,  giving  type  and  size  of  your  ideal, 
and  we  will  try  to  match  it  with  a  CRAFTSMAN  creation. 

More  than  Two  Hundred  CRAFTSMAN  houses  have  been  planned  by  the  THE  CRAFTS- 
MAN'S Architects.  These  plans  are  to  be  had  for  Bungalow  or  Mansion,  some  costing  not  more  than 
Five  Dollars  a  set,  and  in  no  case  is  the  charge  other  than  nominal. 

Take  advantage  of  our  special  Dollar  Offer  which  we  are  pleased 
to    again    extend   to  readers   of    AMERICAN    COOKERY. 

0,rO,eD.BarO«erGiTesY.u  ™  »*^«'^„%11?rK 

Printed  in  Duo -tone  Ink,  with  Thirty  Houses  of  the  New  Efficiency  Type:  House  and  Garden  Furniture  and  Fittings 
THE    CRAFTSMAN  BEAUTIFUL  PRACTICAL  A  MAGAZINE    OF   PROGRESS 

THE  CRAFTSMAN  PUBLISHING   CO. 

Circulation  Dept.,  6  E.  39th  St.,  N.  Y.  Gty 

Gentlemen:     You  may  send  me  six  numbers  of  THE  CRAFTSMAN  beginning  with 
^together  with  your  book  "Craftsman  Houses."     Enclosed  find  $1.00. 


15  Months 

$3.00 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
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LAST   CHANCE 

The  cost  of  manufacturing  magazines  has  greatly  increasedo  Paper, 
the  principal  item  of  cost,  has  more  than  doubled  in  price.  To  meet 
this,  in  part,  we  are  absolutely  obliged  to  make  the  price  of 

AMERICAN    COOKERY 

15  cents  a  copy ;    $1.30  a  year 

commencing  with  THIS  January  number.  BUT,  we  will  accept  sub- 
scriptions at  the  old  rate,  $1.00  a  year,  until  February  28th,  no  longer. 

Never  again  will  so  easy  an  opportunity  be  presented  to  obtain  subscrip- 
tions among  your  friends,  and  so  secure  our  valuable  premiums.  Every 
housekeeper  will  subscribe  now,  when  she  is  told  the  price  of  American 
Cookery  is  about  to  advance.  Do  not  wait.  Start  today.  The  time  is 
short. 

(]J(3I\|3IXIOIVS  !  Premiums  are  not  given  with  a  subscription  or  for  a  renewal,  but  only 
to  present  subscribers,  for  securing  and  sending  to  us  new  yearly  sub- 
scriptions at  $1.00  each.  The  number  of  new  subscriptions  required  to  secure  each  premium  is  clearly 
stated  below  the  description  of  each  premium. 

Transportation  is  or  is  not  paid  as  stated. 


Pastry  Bad  and  Six  Tubes 

(Bag  not  shown  in  cut) 

A  complete  outfit.  ^  Practical  in  every  way. 
Made  especially  for  Bakers  and  Caterers.  Emi- 
nently suitable  for  home  use. 

The  set  sent,  prepaid,  for  two  (2)  new  subscrip- 
tions.    Cash  price,  $1.00. 


THE  A.  M.  C.  ORNAMENTER 

Rubber  pastry  bag  and  twelve  brass  tubes,  assorted  designs,  for  cake  decorating.  This  set  is  for  fine 
work,  while  the  set  described  ».bove  is  for  more  general  use.  Packed  in  a  wooden  box,  prepaid,  for 
three  (3)  new  subscriptions.     Cash  price,  $1.60. 


PATTY 
IRONS 


Are  used  to  make  pates  or  timbales;  pastry  cups 
for  serving  hot  or  frozen  dainties,  creamed  vege- 
tables, salads,  ices,  etc. 

Each  set,  packed  in  a  box  with  recipes  and  full 
directions. 

Sent,  postpaid,  for  one  (1)  new  subscription. 

Cash  price,  60c. 


ROTARY 

MIIVCING 

KNIFE 

Nickel  plated.  Ten  revolving  cutters.  Effect- 
ually chops  parsley,  mint,  onions,  vegetables,  etc., 
and  the  shield  frees  the  knives  from  the  materials 
being  cut. 

Sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  new  subscriber.  Cash 
price,  60c. 
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PREMIUMS 


T^HE  bottom  of  the  center  space 
is  closed ;  in  this  can  be  served 
any  creamed  meat,  oysters  or  vege- 
tables, garnished  around  the  edges 
w^ith  parsley,  radishes  or  olives. 

Another  excellent  way  of  using 
it  is  to  set  the  shell  on  a  lettuce  leaf 
and  fill  w^ith  salad ;  or  fill  the  shell 
with  an  ice  or  ice  cream  and  gar- 
nish with  fruit. 

Sent,  prepaid  for  two  (2)  new 
subscriptions.     Cash  price  $  1 .00. 


FRENCH  ROLL  BREAD  PAN 


Open  End 


Best  quality  blued  steel.         6  inches  wide  by  13  long. 

Sent,  prepaid  for  one   (1)   new    subscription. 

Cash  price  45c. 


DOOR  STOP 

Need  not  be  fastened  to  the  floor. 

Holds  door  open  at  any  angle. 

"Worked  by  the  foot. 

Sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  sub- 
scription.    Cash  price  50c. 

"Whenordering  mention  whether 
or  not  door  has  a  threshold. 


FRENCH    BUTTER    CURLER 

Unique  and  Convenient 

The  easiest  way  to  serve  butter.   Full  directions 
with  each  curler. 

Sent,  postpaid,  for  (1)  new  subscription.     Cash 
Price  50  cents. 


INDIVIDUAL  INITIAL  JELLY  MOULDS 

Serves  Eggs,  Fish  and  Meats  in  Aspic,  Coffee  and  Fruit  Jelly, 
Pudding  and  other  desserts  with  your  initial 
letter  raised  on  the  top.     Latest  and  Dainti- 
est novelty  for  the  up-to-date  hostess. 

To  remove  jelly  take  a  needle  and  run  it 
around  inside  of  mould,  then  immerse  in 
warm  water;  jelly  will  then  come  out  in 
perfect  condition. 

Be  the  first  in  your  town  to  have  these. 
You  cannot  purchase  them  at  the  stores. 
This  shows  the  jelly  turned  irom  the  mould  This  shows  mould  (up-side  down) 

Set  of  six  (6),  any  initial,  sent,  postpaid  for  one  (1)  new  subscription.      Cash  price  55c. 
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PREMIUMS 


PRINCESS  PATTY  TINS 

-FOR- 

Brownies  or  Other  Small  Cakes 


A  SET  OF  24  TINS 

Sent  postpaid  for  one  (1)  new  subscriptioo 
Cash  Price,  50c. 


Brownies 

1  Egg,  well  beaten 
1  cup  of  Flour 
1  cup  of  Nuts,  Pecan  or 
Walnuts 

Mix  in  the  usual  manner  but  without  separating 
the  egg.  Bake  in  small,  fancy  shaped  tins.  Press 
half  a  nut  meat  into  the  top  of  each  cake. 


}i  cup  of  Butter 

}4  cup  of  Sugar 

>|  cup  of  Molasses  (dark) 


A  SET  OF  THREE 
STEEL  DRAWN  MOULDS 

For  Jellies,  Puddings,  Custards, 
etc.,  etc. 

Are  so  snaped  that  the  contents  readily  comes 

out  in  perfect  condition. 
These  moulds  ordinarily  sell  for  35c.  pint  size, 
40c.  pint  and  a  half,  and  60c.  for  quart  size. 


We  have  combined  the  three  sizes  into  a  set,  and 
will  send  a  set  (either  oval  or  round  but  not 
assorted  shapes),  prepaid,  as  premium  for  one 
(1)  new  subscription.     Cash  Price  65  c. ' 


••ROBERTS  LIGHTNING 
MIXER" 

Tens  of  thousands  of  delighted 
housekeepers  daily  use  this 
mixer  and  recommend  it  as  be- 
ing the  most  effective  beater, 
mixer  and  cburner  they  ever 
saw.  Beats  whites  of  eggs  in 
half  a  minute,  whips  cream  and 
churns  butter  in  from  one  to 
three  minutes.  In  making 
floats,  salad  dressings,  custards, 
gravies,  charlotte  russe,  egg  nog, 
etc.,  it  must  be  used  in  order  to 
achieve  the  best  results.  No 
spatter.     Saves  time  and  labor. 

Sent  postpaid,  for  one  (1)  new 
subscription.     Cash  Price  50c. 


^  GOLDEN  ROD 

CAKE  PAN 

For  "  Waldorf  Triangles  "  **  Golden  Rod  Cake,'* 
"*  Orange  Slice  Cake  **  and  many  other  fancy 
cakes.  Substantially  made  of  the  best  tin.  Sent 
postpaid  for  one  (1)  new  subscription.  Cash 
Price  45  c. 


FRUIT 
CUTTER 


Cores  and  splits  apples,  pears  and 
quinces  into  six  pieces  with  one 
operation.  Silver  plated,  turned 
wooden  tray.  Sent,  postpaid,  for 
one  (1)  new  subscription.  Cash 
price,  60  cts. 


The  only  reliable  and  sure 
way  to  make  Candy,  Boiled 
Frosting,  etc.,  etc.,  is  to  use  a 

THERMOMETER 

Here  is  just  the  one  you  need. 
Made  especially  for  the  purpose  by 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  manu- 
facturers in  the  country. 

Sent,  postpaid,  for  two  (2)  new 
subscriptions.    .Cash  price,  $1.00. 
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Ti&ere  ^re  ^^ree  rerj  gooc?  reasons  why  glassware 
should  he  washed  with  Ivory  Soap 


(i)  It  is  easier  to  polish.  Ivory  Soap  contains  no  uncombined  oil  or  other  ingredients  that  cannot  be 
rinsed  off  easily.    No  soapy  film  clouds  the  surface. 

(2)  After  washing  with  Ivory  Soap,  every  piece  is  worthy  of  holding  the  daintiest  food  or  beverage. 
Ivory  is  made  of  the  choicest  materials  and  its  purity  is  unquestioned.  To  know  that  tableware  is 
washed  with  Ivory  is  to  be  sure  that  it  is  clean  in  the  strictest  sense. 

(3)  The  work  does  not  harm  the  hands.  Ivory  Soap  is  so  mild  that  it  cannot  redden  or  roughen 
the  skin.    Used  for  this  or  any  other  kind  of  cleaning,  it  leaves  the  hands  soft,  smooth  and  white. 

To  Clean  Cut  Glass. — Wash  in  thick,  lukewarm  Ivory  Soap  suds.  Use  a  soft  brush  for  deep  cuttings. 
Rinse  in  clear  water  of  same  temperature.  Immerse  in  blue  water  made  very  soapy  with  Ivory  Soap.  Dry 
with  old  linen,  wiping  each  article  with  several  cloths.     The  same  treatment  makes  pressed  glassware  • 

look  almost  like  cut  glass. 


IVORY  SOAP 


99M^  Fum 
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Reliable  Cookery  Books 
Spell  Savings 


Mrs.  Rorer's 
Best  250  Recipes 

The  best  recipes  mean,  of  course,  Mrs.  Rorer's 
favorites.  There  are  20  Best  Soups;  20  Best 
Fish  Recipes;  20  Best  Ways  of  Cooking 
Meat;  20  Best  Sauces;  20  Best  Vegetable  Re- 
cipes; 20  Best  Salad  Recipes;  Fruit  Preserves, 
Fruit  Desserts,  Luncheon  Dishes,  Ices,  Left- 
overs, Game  and  Poultry  Recipes,  Breads  and 
Biscuits,  Candies,  Cakes,  Puddings,  etc.  A 
very  remarkable  book. 

Cloth,  75  cents;  by  mail,  80  cents 


Mrs.  Rorer's 
Home  Candy  Making 

Contains  Rules  for  Candy  Making,  Sugar 
Boiling,  Colorings,  Flavorings,  Cream  Con- 
fections, Fresh  Fruits  with  Cream  Jacket's, 
Nuts  and  Fruits  Glaces,  Nougat,  Caramels, 
Sugar  Drops,  Taffy,  Molasses  Candies,  Mint 
Tablets,  Fudge,  Chocolate  Tablets  and  Chips, 
Turkish  Delight,  Panoche,  Salt  Water  TaiFy, 
Sea  Foam,  Peanut  Brittle,  and  lots  of  other 
good  and  delectable  sweets. 

Cloth,  50  cents;  by  mail,  55  cents 


Mrs.  Rorer's  New  Cook  Book 

A  marvelous  book  of  731  pages,  containing  over  1500  original  recipes,  covering  every  possible 
phase  and  condition  of  cookery.  Each  recipe  has  been  tested  and  proved  by  Mrs,  Rorer,  Valu- 
able and  easily-understood  directions  are  also  given  for  buying,  preparing,  cooking  and  serving 
every  kind  of  food.      Results  are  certain  if  directions  are  followed  implicitly. 

Bound  in  washable  cloth,  profusely  and   beautifully  illustrated. 
Price,  $2.00;   by  mail,  $2.20 


Vegetable  Cookery 
and  Meat  Substitutes 

Classifies  the  vegetables  and  shows  how  to 
get  the  most  and  best  out  of  them.  A  be- 
wildering array  of  choice  recipes.  Then  as 
substitutes  for  meat,  she  offers  a  most  engaging 
array  of  dishes,  novel,  dainty  and  wholesome. 
Just  the  book  for  the  times. 

Cloth,  $1.50;  by  mail,  $1.65 


Mrs.  Rorer's 
Diet  for  the  Sick 

Contains:  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  the 
various  diseases  of  the  body,  of  great  assistance 
in  caring  for  the  sick;  What  to  Eat  and  What 
to  Avoid;  How  to  properly  prepare  the  foods 
recommended.  Hundreds  of  recipes  for  the 
most  tempting  and  nutritive  dishes. 

Cloth,  $2.00;  by  mail,  $2.15 


Send  for  Catalog  of  all  her  Books 

Sold  by  all  Book  Stores  and  Department  Stores,  or 

ARNOLD  &  COMPANY,  420  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia 


Buy  advertised  Goods  —  Do  not  accept  substitutes 
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Cotlolene 


Light,  Appetizing  Biscuits 


Cottolene   as  a  shortening  makes 
biscuits  that  are  browned  delicately 
on  top,  that  break  open  with  a  snowy 
whiteness — that  are  light  and  tempting 
in  appearance  and  quality. 

Try  our  recipe.  Make  biscuits  with 
Cottolene — give  it  the  hardest  test  you 
can  give  a  shortening  medium.  You  will 
adopt   it  for  all  shortening  and  frying. 

Cottolene  is  a  pure  food  product  that  is 

a  real  aid  to  digestion. 

Cottolene  is  packed  in  pails  of  various 
sizes  for  your  convenience.  Your  grocer 
will  supply  you. 


Cottolene  Baking 
Powder  Biscuits 

Into  two  cups  of  sifted 
pastry  flour,  sift  and  mix 
one  level  teaspoon  of  salt 
and  four  level  or  two 
rounded  teaspoons  baking 
powder;  chop  in  one  level 
tablespoon  of  chilled  Cotto- 
lene, wet  to  a  stiff  dough 
with  about  %  cup  of  milk, 
or  half  water  and  half  milk. 
Toss  out  on  a  floured 
board,  pat  it  down  and  roll 
V^  inch  thick.  Cut  into 
small  rounds  and  bake  in 
a  hot  oven. 

From  "HOME  HELPS."  mailed 

free  if  you  write  our  General 

Offices,  Chicago. 


m 


'Cottolene  makes  good 
cooking  better'* 


*ftli 


1=^^, 
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Cake  Frostings »         .  620 

Call  of  the  Quail,  The 623 

Diet  Squad  and  the  Average  Housekeeper,  The 595 

Editorials 606 

Feeding  Cupid 591 

Home  Ideas  and  Economies .         .         .  627 

Luncheon  Without  a  Maid,  A 603 

Mary,  The  Queen  of  Custards        .         .         .         .         .         ...         .  599 

Menus 585,  618,  619 

Origin  and  Meaning  of  Culinary  Terms         .......  624 

Paneled  Walls  for  Small  Houses 587 

Silver  Lining,  The 638 

Student  Dietitian,  The 597 


SEASONABLE    AND    TESTED    RECIPES 


Apples,  a  la  Manhattan 

Asparagus,  with  Cheese  Sauce.     111.    .     609, 

Barquettes  of  Peas  and  Radishes 

Bread,  Bran 

Bread,  Steamed  Brown. 

Biscuits,  Peanut  Butter 

Cake,  Bride's.     111.      , 

Cake,  Spring.     111. 

Cakes,  Afternoon  Tea 

Cassolettes,  Beet 

Codfish,  Creamed  Salt.     111. 

Cream  Glace,  Tomato 

Cutlets,  Rice,  with  Peas  and  Cheese  Sauce 

Forcemeat,  Veal,  for  Ham  . 


111. 
111. 


111. 


617 
612 
610 
614 
613 
614 
617 
615 
614 
610 
611 
614 
612 
612 


Frosting,  Ornamental,  Piping  of.     111.         .     615 
Halibut,  Fried,  Whitebait  Style  .         .611 

Ham,  Boned,  Stuffed  with  Forcemeat.    111.     612 

Hermits,  Molasses 617 

Macaroons,  Butter 617 

Potato  with  Onion  Puree    .         .         .         ,613 
Sausage,  with  Spinach  and  Poached  Eggs. 

Ill 611 

Sauce,  Cheese 613 

Soup,  Cream  of  Squash        .         .         .         .610 

Sponge,  Grapejuice.     Ill 616 

Suggestions  for  March         ....     609 

Timbale,  Macaroni.     Ill 613 

Vol-au-vent  of  Apricots.     111.      .        .        .616 


Biscuit,  Graham  .... 
Bread,  Graham     .... 
Bread,  Temperature  of,  when  Rising 
Bread,  with  Compressed  Yeast;  with  Dry 

Yeast 

Cake,  Nut  Loaf    .... 
Canapes,  Horseradish  . 
Candle  Light  for  Lighting    . 
Bread,  Baking  Without  Thermometer 


QUERIES   AND  ANSWERS 

631 


Center-pieces,  Round  ....  232 

631  Cookies,  Peanut  Butter       .        .        .  636 

632  Cutlets,  Lamb,  Laura  .        .        .        .  .631 
Hors  d'Oeuvres,  Scandinavian     .        .  .    632 

632      Luncheon,  Four  Course        .         .         .  .631 

636      Marmalade,  Pineapple,  Grapefruit,  etc.  .     636 

632      Muffins,  English,  and  Crumpets          .  .     634 

632      Muffins,  Oatmeal 632 

634      Muffins,  with  Cold  Cereals  .        .        .  .632 


We  want  representatives  everywhere  to  take  subscriptions  for 
American  Cookery.  We  have  an  attractive  proposition  to  make 
those  who  will  canvass  their  town ;  also  to  those  who  will  secure  a 
few  names  among  their  friends  and  acquaintances.    Write  us  today. 

AMERICAN   COOKERY      -       BOSTON,  MASS. 


Buy  advertised  Goods 


-  Do  not  accept  substitutes 
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Cocoa  without  a 


single  secret 


FOR    some   rea- 
son, cocoa    has 
been    veiled  in 
mystery. 

Why?  A  good, 
pure  cocoa  certain- 
ly has  nothing  to 
hide. 

Read  how  simple 
a  thing  good  cocoa 
is: 

1. — Cocoa  beans  — 
roasted. 
2. — Ground  fine. 

3. — The   right   amount  of  surplus 
cocoa  butter  removed. 
4. — Nothing  added. 

Good  cocoa  beans  are  not  hard 
to  get — though,  of  course,  they  cost 
the  maker  more. 

And  there  is  no  secret  about  good 
roasting  or  fine  grinding. 

The  question  of  "  how  much  co- 
coa butter?"  is  interesting.  But 
that,  too,  is  simple.  Experience 
has  taught  us  that  about  25%  is 
correct.  With  beans  which  are 
properly  selected  and  blended,  this 
proportion  of  cocoa  butter  makes 
a  true  cocoa — neither  too  heavy  for 
good  digestion  nor  too  "  lean  "  for 
flavor  or  nutriment. 


"Nothing  added" 
sounds  simple 
enough. 

The  natural  fla- 
vor of  good  cocoa 
beans  leaves  noth- 
ing to  be  desired. 
So  why,  you  may 
ask,  are  some  co- 
coas artificially 
flavored  or  treated 
with  alkali? 


some 


Possibly 
people  want    arti- 
ficially-treated co- 
coa.    More  likely  they  drink  it  un- 
knowingly. 

For  our  part,  we  have  found  that 
artificial  treatment  does  not  help 
the  natural  cocoa  flavor.  Certainly 
it  adds  nothing  to  the  food  value. 

Housekeepers — mothers  in  par- 
ticular— should  keep  these  simple 
cocoa  facts  in  mind. 

When  you  serve  Lowney's  Cocoa 
you  get  the  true  nutriment  of  true 
cocoa  —  unsupported  b  y  artificial 
helps.  Lowney's  has  always  met  the 
Government  Pure  Food  Standards, 
It  meets,  too.  Dr.  Wiley's  and  the 
Westfield  Pure  Food  Standards. 

That  is  why  Lowney's  shows  you 
how  cocoa  ought  to  taste. 


)ovv>fEN^  Cocoa 


At 
Grocers 


In  tins 
10c  to  50c  sizes 
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Books  on  Household  Economics 

THE  BOSTON  COOKING-SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  COMPANY  presents  the  following  as  a 
list  of  representative  works  on  household  economics.     Any  of  the  books  will  be  sent  post- 
paid upon  receipt  of  price. 
With  an  order  amounting  to  $10  or  more  at  list  prices,  we    include  a  year's  subscription 
to  AMERICAN  COOKERY  (price  $1.50). 

Special  rates  made  to  schools,  clubs  and  persons  wishing  a  number  of  books.  Write  for 
quotation  on  the  list  of  books  you  wish.  We  carry  a  very  large  stock  of  these  books.  One  order 
to  us  saves  effort  and  express  charges. 


A-B-Z  of  Our  Own  Nutrition.  Horace 

Fletcher   $1.00 

A  Guide  to  Laundry  Work.  Chambers  $  .75 
Air,  Water,  and  Food.    Woodman  and 

Norton    2.00 

American  Cook  Book.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Hill  1.00 
American  Meat  Cutting  Charts.     Beef, 

veal,  pork,  lamb — 4  charts,  mounted 

on  cloth  and  rollers 10.00 

American  Salad  Book.     M.  DeLoup...   1.00 
Art  and  Economy  in  Home  Decora- 
tions.    Priestman 1.00 

Art  of  Entertaining.  Madame  Mesri  1.00 
Art    of     Home     Candy-Making     (with 

thermometer,  dipping  wire,  etc.)  2.50 

Art  of  Right  Living.     Richards 50 

Bacteria,    Yeasts    and    Molds    in    the 

Home.     H.   W.    Conn    1.00 

Book  of  Entrees.  Mrs.  Janet  M.  Hill  1.50 
Boston  Cook  Book.  Mary  J.  Lincoln.  1.80 
Boston    Cooking    School    Cook    Book. 

Fannie  M.  Farmer 1.80 

Bread  and  Bread-making.  Mrs.  Rorer  .50 
Bright  Ideas  for  Entertaining.  Linscott  .50 
Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings.  Mrs.  Rorer  .50 
Cakes,  Cake  Decorations  and  Desserts. 

King    1.00 

Candies  and  Bon  Bons.    Neil  1.00 

Candy   Making   Revolutionized.     Mary 

Elizabeth  Hall  75 

Canning  and  Preserving.  Mrs.  Rorer  .75 
Canning,  Preserving  &  Jelly  Making. 

Hill  1.00 

Canning,      Preserving     and      Pickling. 

Marion  H.  Neil 1.00 

Care  and  Feeding  of  Children.     L.  E. 

Holt,    M.  D 75 

Care  of  a  House.     T.  M.  Clark 1.50 

Carving  and  Serving.  Mary  J.  Lincoln  .50 
Catering  for  Special  Occasions.  Farmer  1.00 
Century  Cook  Book.  Mary  Roland..  2.00 
Chemistry  in  Daily  Life.  Lessar-Cohn  1.75 
Chemistry     of     Cookery.     W.    Mattieu 

Williams    1.50 

Chemistry    of    Cooking    and    Cleaning 

Richards  and  Elliott   1.00 

Chemistry  of  Familiar  Things.  Sadtler  1.75 
Chemistry     of     Food     and     Nutrition. 

Sherman     1.50 

Clean  Milk.     S.  D.  Belcher 1.00 

Cleaning  and  Renovating.  E.  G.  Osman  .75 
Complete      Home,      The.       Clara      E. 

Laughlin    1.25 

Cook  Book  for  Nurses.  Sarah  C.  Hill  .75 
Cooking  for  Two.  Mrs.  Janet  M.  Hill  1.50 
Cost  of  Cleanness.     Richards   1.00 


Cost  of  Food.     Richards   $1.00 

Cost  of  Living.     Richards  l.OO 

Cost  of  Shelter.     Richards    1.00 

Dainties.     Mrs.  Rorer 75 

Dietetic  Value  of  Bread.     John  Good- 
fellow    ; 1.50 

Diet  for  the   Sick.     Mrs.   Rorer 2.00 

Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  and  Activity. 

Thompson  1.00 

Dictionary  of  Cookery.     Cassell 2.50 

Domestic  Art  in  Woman's  Education. 

Cooley    1.25 

Domestic       Science      in       Elementary 

Schools.     Wilson    1.00 

Domestic  Service.     Lucy  M.  Salmon..   2.00 

Dust  and  Its  Dangers.     Pruden 75 

Economics  of  Modern  Cookery.  M.  M. 

Mallock    1.00 

Efficiency  in  Home  Making  and  Aid 

to  Cooking.     Robertson   1.00 

Efficient  Kitchen.     Child 1.25 

Electric  Cooking,  Heating  and  Clean- 
ing.    Lancaster   1.50 

Elements  of  the  Theory  and  Practice 

of  Cookery.  Williams  and  Fisher...  1.00 
Encyclopedia  of  Foods  &  Beverages.  10.00 
Equipment     for     Teaching     Domestic 

Science.      Kinne    80 

Etiquette      of      New      York      Today. 

Learned     1.35 

Etiquette  of  Today.     Ordway 50 

Euthenics.     Richards    1.00 

Every  Day  Menu  Book.  Mrs.  Rorer..  1.50 
Expert  Waitress.  A.  F.  Springsteed. .  1.00 
First  Principles  of  Nursing.     Anne  R. 

Manning 1.00 

Food   and   Cookery  for  the    Sick   and 

Convalescent.   Fannie  M.  Farmer 1.60 

Food  and  Dietaries.     R.    W.    Burnett 

M.  D 1.50 

Food      and      Feeding.        Sir      Henry 

Thompson     1.35 

Food   &   Flavor.     Finck 2.00 

Food     and     Household     Management. 

Kinne  and  Cooley   1.10 

Food  and  Its  Function.  James  Knight  1.00 
Food      and      Nutrition.      Bevier      and 

Ushir     1.00 

Food     &     Sanitation.       Forester     and 

WIgley  1.00 

Food  and   the   Principles   of  Dietetics. 

Hutchinson     3.50 

Food  for  the  Invalid  and  the  Convales- 
cent.    Gibbs    75 

Food   in   Health   and    Disease.     L     B. 

Yeo,  M.  D •....  2.50 


Buy  advertised  Goods  —  Do  not  accept  substitutes 
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Food    Materials    and    Their    Adultera- 
tions.    Richards    $1.00 

Food  Values.     Locke 1.25 

Franco-American  Cookery  Book.     De- 

liee  3  50 

Fuels  of  the  Household.  Marian  White  .75 
Furnishing  a  Modest  Home.  Daniels  1.00 
Golden  Rule  Cook  Book  (600  Recipes 

for  Meatless  Dishes).     Sharpe  2.00 

Guide  to  Modern  Cookery.  M.  Escoffier  4.00 
Handbook  of  Home  Economics.  Flagg  .75 
Handbook    of    Hospitality    for    Town 

and  Country.     Florence   H.  Hall   .  . .    1.50 
Handbook  of  Invalid   Cooking.     Mary 

A.    Boland     2.00 

Handbook  on  Sanitation.     G.  M.  Price, 

M.  D 1.50 

Healthful  Farm  House,  The.  Dodd  .60 
Home  Candy  Making.  Mrs.  Rorer  ...  .50 
Home  Economics.     Maria  Parloa    ....    1.50 

Home  Economics   Movement    75 

Home  Furnishings.     Hunter 2.00 

Home  Furnishings,  Practical  and  Art- 
istic.     Kellogg    1.60 

Home  Nursing.     Harrison 1.00 

Home    Problems   from   a   New   Stand- 
point        1.00 

Home  Science  Cook  Book.    Anna  Bar- 
rows and  Mary  J.  Lincoln 1.00 

Homes  and  Their  Decoration.     French  3.00 

Hot  Weather  Dishes.     Mrs.  Rorer 50 

House    Furnishing    and    Decoration. 

McClure  and  Eberlein 1.50 

House  Sanitation.    Talbot 80 

Household  Bacteriology.  Buchanan..  2.25 
Household  Economics.  Helen  Campbell  1.50 
Household  Physics.    Alfred  M.  Butler.    1.30 

Household    Textiles.      Gibbs 1.25 

How   to    Cook    in    Casserole    Dishes. 

Neil   1.00 

How  To  Cook  for  the  Sick  and  Con- 
valescent.    H.  V.  Sachse 1.00 

How  To  Feed  Children.  Hogan  . . .  1.00 
How   to    Use    a    Chafing    Dish.      Mrs. 

Rorer    50 

Human  Foods.    Snyder 1.25 

Ice  Cream,  Water  Ices,  etc.    Rorer  ...     .75 

I  Go  A  Marketing.     Sowie  1.50 

Institution  Recipes.     Smedley   ........   1.25 

International  Cook  Book.     Filippini  . .   1.00 

Kitchen  Companion.     Parloa  2.50 

Laboratory    Handbook    for    Dietetics. 

Rose    1.10 

Lessons  in  Cooking  Through  Prepara- 
tion of  Meals  2.00 

Lessons  in  Elementary  Cooking.    Mary 

C.  Jones   1.00 

Like  Mother  Used  to  Make.     Herrick     1.25 

Luncheons,     Mary  Roland   1.40 

A  cook's  picture  book;  200  illustrations. 

Made-over  Dishes.     Mrs.  Rorer 50 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs.     Mrs. 

'  Rorer    50 

My  Best  250  Recipes.  Mrs.  Rorer  ...  .75 
New  Book  of  Cookery,  A.  Farmer  .  1.60 
New  Hostess  of  Today.     Larned   1.50 


New  Salads.     Mrs.  Rorer   $  .75 

Nutrition  of  a  Household.     Brewster     1.00 

Nutrition  of  Man.     Chittenden   3.00 

Old    Time    Recipes    for    Home    Made 

Wines.     Helen  S.  Wright   1.50 

Planning  and   Furnishing  the   House. 

Quinn    1.00 

Practical  Cooking  and  Dinner  Giving. 

Mrs.   Mary  F.   Henderson    1.50 

Practical   Cooking   and   Serving.     Mrs. 

Janet  M.   Hill    1.80 

Practical  Dietetics.  Gilman  Thompson  5.00 
Practical   Dietetics   with    Reference   to 

Diet  in  Disease.     Pattee 1.50 

Practical  Home  Making.  Kittredge  . .  .60 
Practical    Points    in    Nursing.      Emilv 

A.  M.  Stoney .'.    1.75 

Practical     Sewing     and     Dressmaking. 

Allington    1.50 

Principles  of  Food  Preparation.     Mary 

D.    Chambers    1.00 

Principles  of  Human  Nutrition.  Jordan.  1.75 
Recipes  and  Menus  for  Fifty.     Frances 

Lowe  Smith    1.50 

Rorer's  (Mrs.)   New  Cook  Book 2.00 

Something-Different  Dish.     Xeil 50 

Salads,   Sandwiches,  and  Chafing  Dish 

Dainties.     Mrs.  Janet  ^I.  Hill   1.50 

Sandwiches.     Mrs.   Rorer    50 

Sanitation  in  Daily  Life.     Richards   ...     .60 

School   Feeding.      Bryant 1.50 

School  Kitchen  Text.     Lincoln 60 

Selection    and    Preparation    of    Food. 

Brevier  and  Meter   7S 

Sewing  Course  for  Schools.  Woolman  1.50 
Shelter  and  Clothing.  Kinne  and  Cooley  1.10 
Source,  Chemistry   and   Use   of  Food 

Products.     Bailey   1.60 

Story  of  Germ  Life.     H.  W.  Conn  .50 

Sunday  Night  Suppers.    Herrick   1.00 

Table  Service.     Allen   1.25 

Textiles.  Woodman  and  McGowan..  2.00 
The     New     Housekeeping.       Christine 

Frederick  1.00 

The  Story  of  Textiles   3.00 

The  Up-to-Date  Waitress.     Mrs.  Janet 

M.  Hill  1.50 

The  Woman  Who  Spends.     Bertha  J. 

Richardson    1.00 

Till  the  Doctor  Comes,  and  How  To 

Help  Him   1.00 

Vegetable  Cookery  and  Meat  Substi- 
tutes.    Mrs.  Rorer   1.50 

Vegetarian  Cookery.    A.  G.  Payne 50 

With  a  Saucepan  Over  the  Sea.  Ade- 
laide   Keen    1.50 

Women     and     Economics.       Charlotte 

Perkins  Stetson  1.50 


Library  of  Home  Economics: 


The  House 

Household  Bacteriology 
Household  Hygiene 
Chemistry  of  the  Household 
Principles  of  Cookery 
Food  and  Dietetics 


Household  Management 
Personal  Hygiene 
Home  Care  of  the  Sick 
Textiles  and  Clothing 
Study  of  Child  Life 
Care  of  Children 


May  be  purcbased  as  a  set  or  singly  at  $1.50  a  volume 


Address  all  Orders:  THE  BOSTON  COOKING-SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  CO..  Boston,  Mass. 
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Why  These  Interest  Good  Housekeepers 


The  Ferris  Firm  has  a  History !  EstabHshed  three  generations  ago, 
in  1838!  For  Twenty-Five  Years  in  the  General  Cutting  and 
Curing  Provision  Business.  Then,  building  a  Model  Modern  Plant, 
with  Mechanical  Refrigeration  and  all  individual  up-to-date  Pro- 
cesses, they  have  since  confined  themselves  entirely  to  the  Production 
of  the  Ferris  Hams  and  Bacon. 


famous  Mrs.  Lincoln  (God  Bless  Her!),  Author  of 
Book,  Lecturer  on  Domestic  Science,  frequently 
Graduates  to  New  |^  York  City  to  see  ad- 
in  Food  Pro  ^^^^k  ducts.  She  was  in 
visiting  the  l^^^^m,  Mott  Street  Plant 
example. 


In  the  Nineties  the 
the     Boston     Cook 
brought  Boston 
vanced  work 
the  habit  of 
as  a  shining 

The  Ferris 
their  own 
Establishm 
Ferris 
buy  a  Ferris 

"The     Leading 

us:   "I    believe    the 

the  best  Cured  in  the 

on  to   his  family  trade 

How  long  will  Good  Housekeepers  stand  for  this?    When  will 

be  known  that  only  the  best  is  good  enough  for  them? 

Mrs.  Rose  G.  Jerome,  a  very  popular  Domestic  Science  Demonstrator  has  been  delighting  Ladies, 
at  Civic,  Church  or  Social  Clubs  by  serving  Luncheons  to  Groups  of  100  to  200.  She  presents, 
with  other  Dainties,  the  Ferris  Quality,  cooking  and  serving  it  herself.  Her  Guests  always  say;  "It 
was  good  to  be  there."  They  remember  the  Aroma  and  the  Taste  of  a  Ferris  Trade  Mark  Ham, 
roasted  to  a  turn,  served  hot  with  Maryland  Sauce,  cut  with  a  razor  knife,  as  thin  as  card  board! 
Would  you  like  Mrs,  Jerome's  dozen  Recipes  which  suggest  how  to  serve  a  Ferris  Ham  fiom  the 
first  appetizing  odor  to  the  last  end  of  the  last  bone  in  ways  worth  while?  Kindly  advise  us  and 
our  benevolent  Uncle  Sam  will  bring  the  little  booklet  to  your  address. 

F.   A.   FERRIS  &  COMPANY 

262-264-266-268-270-272  Mott  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Dishes  for  St.  Patrick's  Day 


Cream  of  Green  Pea  Soup 

Cream  of  Spinach  Soup 

Split  Pea  Soup 

Chicken  Soup,  Meringue  (no  sugar)  Chopped  ParsW 

Cream  of  Squash  Soup,  Sprinkled  with  Chopped  Parsley 

Fried  Oysters  or  Scallops,  Very  Green  Sauce  Tartare 

Croquettes,  Chicken  or  Veal,  Peas  or  Asparagus  Tips 

Chicken  or  Ham  Timbale,  Green  Peas  in  Cream  Sauce 

Asparagus  with  Poached  Eggs,  Cheese  or  Hollandaise  vSauce 

Creamed  Oysters  in  Green  Peppers 

Creamed  Oysters  or  Chicken  in  Swedish  Timbale  Cases^  Edged  with 
Chopped  Parsley 

String  Bean  Salad  in  Lettuce  Nests 

Cold  Boiled  Ham^  Potato  Salad,  Chopped  Parsley 

Salad  in  Lettuce  Nests^  Dressing  and  Chopped  Parsley  .r-     i#,p>^ 

Large  Baked  Potatoes,  Cut  Across  Top  at  Right  Angles 
Pulp  Pressed  out,  Butter  Inserted,  Chopped  Parsley 

Cheese  Croquettes,  Chopped  Parsley  in  Crumbs 

Lettuce,  French  Dressing 

Pistachio  Ice  Cream 

Lemon  Sherbet,  Tinted  Green 

Charlotte  Russe,  Tinted  Green:  Garnish:  White  Cream  and  Pistachio  Nuts 

Candied  Mint  Leaves 

Mint  Melange 


BONED  HAM   STUFFED   WITH  FORCEMEAT 
(See  page  612) 
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Paneled  Walls  for  Small  Houses 

By  Harriet  Sisson  Gillespie 


ONE  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
that  confronts  the  bmlder  of  the 
little  house  is  to  find  a  substitute 
for  plaster  and  paper  whichwill  not  only 
meet  the  needs  of  all  requirements  but 
will  be  cheaper  to  apply.  Happily,  this 
is  quite  possible  of  solution  since  the  idea 
of  paneling  walls  has  returned  to  popiilar 
favor;  for  now  a  room  may  be  paneled 
with  thin  wood  at  a  cost,  when  finished, 
of  not  more  than  5  5  cents  a  square  yard. 
The  material  comes  ready  prepared  and 
is  easy  to  apply.  If  wall  or  plaster 
board  is  used  in  connection,  it  may  be 
put  on  for  a  considerably  smaller  sum. 

The  rare  beauty  of  wood  paneling  as 
a  decoration  of  one's  walls  is  attested  by 
the  many  fine  Colonial  homes  of  New 
England  and  the  South,  the  charm  of 
which  is  largely  due  to  this  treatment. 
Even  in  numberless  small  modern  homes, 
the  loveliness  of  the  setting  is  depicted, 
since  the  fashion  has  been  brought  within 
the  means  of  the  householder  of  scant 
resources. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  we  have  had  the 
courage  to  borrow  of  the  past  whence 
comes  so  much  that  is  fine  and  honest 
in  house  building,  and  in  no  particular 
feature  has  the  value  of  the  adaptation 
been  more  pleasingly  illustrated  than  in 
the  revival  of  wall  paneling.  One  can't 
go  very  far  astray  in  the  decoration  of 
one's  rooms  if  wood  is  used,  for  no  matter 
how  commonplace  the  kind  or  how 
simple  the  construction,  the  very  real 
beauty  of  nature's  own  materials  lends 
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a  dignity  to  the  surroundings  that  is 
afforded  by  no  other  style  of  wall  decora- 
tion. 

Wood  for  paneling  may  be  bought  in 
any  required  dimensions,  although  the 
strips  six  inches  wide  by  about  five-six- 
teenths of  an  inch  thick  are  most  effect- 
ive. Tongued  and  grooved,  the  wood  is 
nailed  directly  to  the  studding,  the 
studs  being  placed  from  two  to  two  and 
one-half  inches  apart.  This  arrange- 
ment affords  a  sufficiently  strong  back- 
ground to  hold  the  material  well  in  place. 
If  it  is  desired  to  make  the  walls  further 
sound-proof,  wall-board  may  first  be 
applied  and  the  strips  nailed  directly  to 
it,  but  this  naturally  increases  the  cost. 

While  there  is  an  endless  variety  of 
styles  of  paneling,  the  simplest  and 
prettiest  is  that  in  which  wood  alone  is 
used.  Running  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
the  strips  are  chamfered  from  about  a 
foot  above  the  floor  to  within  the  same 
distance  of  the  ceiling.  One  such  room 
recently  seen  was  paneled  in  white  pine 


and  afterwards  stained  a  soft  gray  green. 
It  was  inexpressibly  lovely  and  the  cost 
of  the  treatment  was  not  more  than  50 
cents  a  square  yard. 

Other  materials  beside  wood,  however, 
enter  into  the  modern  paneled  walls  and 
bring  down  the  price  accordingly.  For 
example,  wall-board  is  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  wood  moulding  with  charm- 
ing effect,  and  the  delightful  possibilities 
of  the  combination  have  not  been  half 
exploited.  One  very  interesting  style 
of  treatment  is  that  in  which  the  wall 
surface  is  broken  into  small  rectangular 
panels  by  the  use  of  the  moiilding  and 
the  ceiling  crossed  by  strips  of  heavier 
wood  in  imitation  of  beams. 

In  this  instance  wall-board  is  used  as 
a  background  with  moulding  of  the 
desired  profile  nailed  to  it  to  make  the 
necessary  divisions  of  space.  Both  walls 
and  wood  work  are  done  in  white  so  the 
effect  is  the  same  as  though  paneled  in 
solid  wood,  and  the  finished  cost  is  about 
50  cents  a  square  yard,  less  than  plaster 
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minus  paper  and  paint.  If  wall  board 
is  used,  it  is  usually  nailed  to  the  stud- 
ding in  large  sheets,  either  4x6  or  6x8, 
and  panel  strips  are  laid  on  to  cover  the 
joints. 

To  prevent  any  tendency  to  sagging, 
furring  strips  are  sometimes  added  to 
the  studs  first,  although  with  the  best 
quality  of  wall-board  this  is  unnecessary. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
there  is  as  much  difference  in  wall-boards 
as  in  the  different  grades  of  lumber,  the 
cost  varying  from  25  cents  a  square  yard, 
bought  in  large  quantities,  to  double 
that  sum.  Put  in  place,  the  material 
will  cost  about  32  cents  a  square  yard, 
without  the  panel  strips.  The  latter 
will  add  12  or  13  cents  more,  making  a 
total  cost  of  about  45  cents  a  square  yard. 

The  wood  panels  or  wall-board  and 
moulding  are  used  without  plaster  for 
partitions  only.  The  outside  walls  of 
the  house  are  generally  plastered  for 
warmth  and  to  fortify  the  house  against 
dampness,  the  summer  bungalow  being 
the  exception  to  the  rule.  When  plaster 
is  used,  the  scratch  and  brown  coats  are 
laid  on  the  laths  in  the  usual  way.  The 
ordinary  lathis  still  used  for  this  purpose, 
though   the  metal  lath  is  usually  pre- 


ferred, since  it  is  not  subject  to  weather 
conditions  and  will  not  warp  with  the 
dampness  or  shrink  with  the  heat.  For 
bath  rooms  where  wall-board  tile  is  used, 
it  is  particularly  desirable. 

An  endless  possibility  of  design  is 
afforded  by  the  use  of  paneling,  for  the 
wood  may  be  applied  as  a  high  wainscot 
with  a  frieze  of  wall-board  or  as  a  low 
wainscot  with  a  coat  of  'sand-finished 
plaster  above,  or  else  with  one  of  the 
quick-drying  plasters  so  universally  sold 
nowadays.  Indeed,  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  variety  of  methods  and  styles  of 
treatment  that  present  themselves  with 
this  happy  combination  of  materials. 

A  drawing  room,  for  example,  may  be 
dignified  by  the  use  of  broad,  simple 
panels  in  which  the  wainscoting  is  sug- 
gested, and  the  walls  nobly  marked  off 
by  flat  beveled  strips  of  wood,  six  inches 
in  width.  One  such  room  in  New  York, 
in  which  wall-board  and  flat  moulding 
have  been  successfully  used  in  conjunc- 
tion, forms  a  background  for  a  rare  and 
beautiful  collection  of  Chinese  Chippen- 
dale furniture  and  the  effect  is  lovely 
beyond  compare. 

Unfortunately,  the  very  real  charm  of 
wall-board  has  in  the  past  been  some- 
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what  obscured  by  the  crude  method  of 
its  appHcation,  but  where  walls  are 
paneled  with  it,  following  the  Tudor, 
Stuart  or  Georgian  motifs,  and  then  done 
in  white  enamel  paint,  the  effect  is  in 
every  way  as  convincing  and  as  strik- 
ingly beautiful  as  though  wood  was 
used  in  its  construction. 

A  very  original  and  not  unpleasing 
wall  treatment  is  obtained  by  the  use  of 
a  high  wainscoting  composed  of  longi- 
tudinal and  vertical  panels  with  insets 
of  wall-board,  decorated  in  a  Japanese 
design.  The  ceiling  in  this  case  is  first 
covered  with  wall-board  and  then  blocked 
with  pine  strips,  neatly  mitred  at  the 
comers  and  painted  white  to  match  the 
trim. 

This  method  of  treatment  lends  itself 
to  the  simplest  of  bedchambers  as  well 
as  to  the  most  elaborate  of  salons.  It 
is^suitable  for  the  summer  cottage  or  the 
all-the-year-round  house  where  a  mini- 
mum of  expense  is  sought,  and  its  appli- 
cation to  a  room  of  vast  proportions  is 


charmingly  emphasized  in  the  Chippen- 
dale dining  room. 

Since  wall-board  does  not  come  in 
large  enough  pieces  to  cover  a  wall  with- 
out joining,  various  ways  of  concealing 
the  seams  have  been  suggested.  Some- 
times the  cracks  are  filled  with  cement, 
and  again  metal  strips  are  added,  but 
by  far  the  best  way  is  to  divide  the  walls 
into  panels  with  moulding,  afterwards 
painting  or  staining  them  to  match  the 
field  color.  Sometimes  chintz  is  applied 
over  the  surface  and  the  moulding  added 
to  it. 

Avery  similar  material  is  plaster-board, 
which  is  used  in  a  similar  way  and  costs 
about  the  same.  As  its  name  implies,  it 
has  some  plaster  in  its  composition,  which, 
with  the  pulp,  is  pressed  into  slabs  conven- 
ient for  wall  surfacing.  It  can  be  nailed 
directly  to  the  studding  and  when  placed 
covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  plaster.  This 
provides  the  effect  of  the  old-fashioned 
plaster  with  little  of  the  expense,  and 
has  an  obvious  sanitary  advantage. 
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THE    SIMPLIFIED  BEDROOM  IS  BEAUTIFIED  BY  PANELED  WALLS 
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When  plaster  is  designated  for  the 
outer  wall,  any  one  of  the  ready  prepared 
cements  may  be  used.  It  can  be  put  on 
one  day  and  will  be  dry  the  next;  as  the 
new  plaster  preparations  contain  less 
material  than  the  old,  a  thinner  coat  is 
required.  If  the  walls  are  to  -be  painted, 
one  can  buy  water  color  for  about  $2  a 
gallon  and  oil  for  ^2.50,  and  one  gallon 
will  cover  500  feet  of  surface. 
';;^With  the  revival  of  paneling  for  the 


walls  of  houses,  there  is  bound  to  be  a 
renaissance  in  home-building;  and  the 
conditions  from  which  we  have  suffered 
in  the  past,  at  the  hands  of  amateur 
craftsmen,  will  be  followed  by  a  new  era 
in  which  architecture  as  well  as  house 
decoration  will  respond  to  the  influence 
of  this  good  old-fashioned  treatment,  and 
we  may  yet  look  forward  to  real  beauty 
in  the  cottage  home — an  ideal  of  no 
mean  significance. 


BRIDE'S   CAKE.     MRS.    C.   B.  PERCY.      (See  page  617) 


Feeding  Cupid 

By  Helen  Forrest 


YOU  can  stop  for  us  on  your  return 
trip,"  declared  Aunt  Julia  with 
firmness,  as  she  seated  herself 
in  all  her  immaculate  travehng  gear, 
on  the  largest  of  the  Park  &  Tilford 
grocery  boxes. 

i^cThe  stage  driver  paused  irresolutely. 
"  Mary  Jane  felt  awful  bad  not  to  come," 
he  said,  "but  her  brother's  wife  has  been 


took  down  with  fever.  She  says  that 
niece  of  hern  that  was  goin'  to  work 
for  you  two  wouldn't  be  no  earthly  use 
without  her  here  to  keep  her  goin'.  She's 
got  the  house  all  fixed  up,  anyway,"  he 
added  hopefully. 

"I  wouldn't  have  believed  it  of  her," 
this  bitterly  from  Aunt  Julia,  "but  one 
thing  is  certain,  the  place  without  her 
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is  impossible.  She's  been  here  with  me 
for  ten  summers.  Go  into  the  house, 
Gretchen,"  turning  to  her  traveHng 
companion,  "here's  the  key,  and  have  a 
look  at  it.  We'll  go  back  to  town  by  the 
night  train  and  make  a  fresh  start  some- 
where else." 

Gretchen,  her  niece,  short  and  slim, 
her  eighteen  years  lessened  by  three  as 
a  result  of  her  modish  short  skirt  and  her 
Castle-cut  hair,  had  listened  in  silence, 
but  as  she  flung  open  the  bungalow  door 
she  became  an  active  participant  in  the 
situation. 

"Oh,  Julie,"  (her  aunt  twenty  years 
her  senior  had  long  since  refused  a  more 
aging  title) ' '  why  I'm  just  crazy  about  this 
place.  You  can't  mean  you're  going  away 
when  we've  just  got  here  and  I  haven't 
seen  a  thing.  Think  of  leaving  this,"  and 
her  comprehensive  gesture  included  the 
pine-clad  mountain  with  the  gaping 
rock-bound  ravine  in  its  side,  dwelt  for  a 
moment  on  a  hotel  in  easy  walking  dis- 
tance, then  fixed  firmly  on  the  inviting 
interior  of  the  bungalow. 

"Oh,  it's  a  beautiful  place, "answered 
the  older  woman  quite  unmoved  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  girl,  "you  know  I've 
been  coming  here  for  years,  but  Gret- 
chen, do  be  sensible,  even  in  the  wilder- 
ness one  must  eat,  eat,  and  it's  some- 
thing to  keep  even  the  most  informal 
bungalow  in  order." 

"Listen,  Julie,"  Gretchen  was  fighting 
desperately  for  her  cherished  plan,  a 
summer  in  the  woods,"  do  let's  try  it  for 
a  month.  I'm  some  cook.  You  know 
I've  been  taking  Domestic  Science  for  two 
years.  I'll  build  breakfast  and  lunch 
for  us  and  every  day  for  dinner  we  could 
go  to  the  hotel  up  there.  It  wouldn't 
be  much  to  keep  the  house  tidy,  and" 
as  a  final  brilliant  argument,  "if  you  want 
to  help  me  some  you  can  run  off  those 
extra  pounds  you  hate  so." 

As  they  faced  each  other  from  opposite 
grocery  boxes,  Aunt  Julia  impressed  but 
unconvinced,  Gretchen  all  enthusiasm 
and  distinctly  conciliatory,  a  well-bred 
slightly  measured  masculine  voice  reached 


them  from  the  wood  road,  "  I  beg  pardon, 
can  I  be  of  any  assistance?" 

Aunt  Julie  straightened  her  hat  and 
the  ladies  deserted  their  packing  boxes 
to  face  a  tall,  well-built  man  of  perhaps 
fifty,  in  over-careful  tramping  gear  from 
cap  to  leather  leggings. 

"Judy,  by  all  that's  lucky,"  he  ex- 
claimed; and  Aunt  Julia  pleasingly 
fluttered,  cried,  "Jim  Ludlow,  where  in 
the  world  did  you  come  from!" 

"From  wandering  to  and  fro  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,"  explained  her  visitor 
politely;  "I  have  no  settled  abiding 
place,  but  at  present  I  am  stopping  at 
the  Inn  up  there.  What  good  fortune 
brought  you  here?" 

"Why  this  is  my  home,"  explained 
Aunt  Julia  airily;  "I  have  an  apartment 
in  the  winter,  and  this,"  tardily  remem- 
bering her  companion,  "is  my  niece 
Gretchen,  Billy's  daughter." 

"Is  it  possible?"  his  well  modulated 
tones  breathed  surpx4se  over  Gretchen 's 
identity,  gratification  over  the  result, 
faint  regret  for  the  lapse  of  time,  all  in 
one  passing  moment. 

"And  you  are  to  be  my  neighbors? 
What  amazing  good  fortune  for  me." 

Julie,  the  ever-diverting,  was  drawing 
the  gloves  from  her  white  hands;  "Yes, 
indeed,"  she  answered  with  charming 
enthusiasm,  "and  do,  please  be  neigh- 
borly, run  in  on  us  any  time.  My 
faithful  cook  up  here  whom  I  have  had 
for  ten  seasons  has  been  obliged  to  dis- 
appoint me,  but  Gretchen  and  I,  nothing 
daunted,  are  planning  to  cook  otir  own 
breakfasts  and  sort  of  chafing-dish  sup- 
pers and  dine  daily  at  your  Inn." 

And  Gretchen,  to  whom  gay  Julie  had 
ever  been  a  delight,  rose  merrily  to  the 
changed  situation;  "And  Mr.  Ludlow, 
those  same  little  suppers  will  be  worth 
coming  to." 

"My  dear  Miss  Gretchen,"  a  smile  of 
contentment  dawned  on  his  face  as  he 
spoke,  "nothing  in  the  world  so  appeals 
to  a  lonely  bachelor  as  little  home  dishes, 
especially  when  his  hostesses  cook  them 
with  their  own  fair  fingers." 
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"We  shall  expect  you  ever  so  often," 
urged  Julie,  "and  you  shall  see  what 
famous  cooks  we  are." 

This  from  Aunt  Julie,  to  whom  cook- 
ing was  an  art  abhorred  and  unknown, 
was  too  much  for  Gretchen,  who  hastily 
entered  the  bungalow,  which,  glory  be, 
she  was  now  to  enjoy. 

She  was  soon  joined  by  her  aunt,  now 
her  cheerful  self,  "How  homey  it  all 
looks,  Gretchen;  I'm  so  glad  we  decided 
to  stay.  I'll  have  our  friend  the  stage 
man  send  up  his  son  to  unpack  our  boxes 
and  stock  our  pantry  shelves."  She 
pulled  off  her  smart  hat;  "a  bandbox  for 
that  till  the  day  we  start  for  home,  there 
will  be  no  use  for  it  here." 

The  woman  of  affairs  changed  swiftly 
to  Julie,  Gretchen's  best  chum.  "Come 
on,"  she  said,  "I'll  laugh  with  you. 
Eighteen  years  ago,  Gretchen  mine,  the 
year  you  were  born,  I  snubbed  Jim  Lud- 
low, ten  or  fifteen  years  my  senior, 
because  the  silly  boys  of  my  set  laughed 
at  his  precise  clothes  and  ways,  and 
called  him  Sissy.  I  made  a  mistake," 
she  burst  into  ringing  laughter,  "  Gretch- 
en; he's  come  my  way  again.  Oh,  what 
I  mean  is,"  quite  the  aunt  again,  "Jim 
Ludlow  is  a  delightful  m_an  and  will  help 
out  our  Summer  amazingly." 

"And  trust  me  to  make  good  on  the 
cooking  end,"  declared  Gretchen,  flushed 
with  excitement;  "if  he  yearns  for  home 
cooking  the  way  he  says  he  does,  here's 
where  he  gets  off.  If  he  likes  waffles, 
hot  biscuit,  nice,  nippy,  creamed  sardines 
and  the  like,  why  Julie,  we'll  give  him 
the  food  of  his  life." 

A  shade  swept  over  the  responsive 
face  of  her  aunt.  "Does  it  occur  to 
you.  Chickabiddy,  what  I  am  letting 
myself  in  for?  I  said,"  ruefully,  "he 
should  sample  our  cooking.  Gretchen,  I 
am  in  your  hands,  for  though  I've  often 
sat  behind  a  chafing  dish  it  has  been  to 
ladle  out  what  some  capable  creature 
has  sent  in  already  cooked.  I  can 
suggest  menus,  but  for  pity's  sake  teach 
me  a  few  little  stunts  I  can  cook  for 
myself." 


"Trust  me,"  responded  the  pink  and 
white  niece,  "I'm  strong  on  chafing  dish 
things  and  you  shall  graduate  with  honor 
from  a  course  built  around  them.  I'll 
get  the  breakfasts." 

"That's  the  meal  I  do  my  banting," 
encouraged  Aunt  Julia,  "all  I  have  is 
orange  juice,  dry  toast  and  coffee." 

"There'll  be  something  more  substan- 
tial for  the  cook,"  laughed  Gretchen, 
"but  we'll  have  fun  getting  our  suppers." 

"Speaking  of  supper,"  returned  Aunt 
Julia  a  trifle  consciously,  "I  told  Jim  we 
should  run  up  to  the  Inn  for  supper,  as 
we  weren't  unpacked,  so  he's  coming 
for  us  in  his  car  and  he  wants  to  take  us 
over  to  Placid  for  dinner  tomorrow." 

"And  by  the  next  day  we  must  have 
him  here  for  supper,"  spoke  Gretchen 
with  authority,  "he's  setting  a  lively 
pace." 

"Have  something  easy,  Gretchen," 
Julie's  tone  was  pleading,  "so  I  can  say 
we  did  it.  You  can  look  over  the  things 
when  John  unpacks  them,  and  a  farmer 
comes  every  day  with  milk,  butter  and 
vegetables." 

On  the  piazza  after  a  satisfying  break- 
fast, they  discussed  a  menu  for  their 
guest's  delectation. 

First  of  all  they  agreed  to  avoid  change 
of  plates.  "It's  the  only  hard  thing," 
said  Gretchen,  speaking  from  experience. 
"It  does  make  company  uneasy  to  see 
any  one  jumping  up  every  minute. 
Almost  everything  can  go  on  the  table 
and  the  sweets  can  be  on  the  tea-cart 
near  my  elbow.  I'll  shove  what  we  have 
used  on  the  lower  part  of  the  cart,  and 
just  lift  on  the  new  course.  How's  this 
for  a  combination? 

Creamed  chicken  (in  chafing  dish) 
Hashed  brown  potatoes 
Stuffed  egg  salad 
Hot  biscuit 
Whipped  cream  cake  with  raspberry  jam 
Coffee 
The  second  morning,  aunt  and  niece 
were  ready  for  action.  Aunt  Julia's  treas- 
ured hands  encased  in    rubber   gloves, 
working    hopefully     under     Gretchen's 
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direction,   while  cool  air  from  the  won- 
der forest  near  by  blew  in  their  faces. 

The  older  woman,  her  mayonnaise 
lesson  pronounced  completed,  sank 
laughing  into  a  chair.  "And  all  for  a 
chance  remark  to  Jim  Ludlow,"  she  de- 
clared; "well  Gretchen  mine,  what  shall 
be  your  reward  for  your  valuable  in- 
struction? I  estimated  it  first  at  a 
bracelet  watch  and,  as  I  proceed,  it 
attains  the  proportions  of  an  electric 
runabout." 

"Nonsense,"  responded  her  niece,  "I 
love  it  and  so  will  you  when  you  get  in 
the  way  of  cooking.  I  don't  dare  let 
you  build  the  sauce  for  that  chicken 
right  before  his  eyes,  meaning  our  guest, 
but  I'll  have  it  ready  for  you  to  serve, 
and  you're  helping  enough  to  make  your 
talk  about  cooking,  a  true  story." 

The  path  between  the  bungalow  and 
the  Inn  became  well  worn.  Many 
young  things  tripped  in  Gretchen's  wake, 
dances  and  corn-roasts,  fun  of  every 
sort  sent  her  home  late,  through  dew- 
laden  evenings.  The  way  was  made 
firm  and  wide,  perhaps,  by  the  broad, 
English-cut  walking  boots  of  Mr.  Lud- 
low, and  the  wood  road  always  bore  the 
curious  waffle-like  markings  of  his  Cad- 
illac tires. 

Was  it  the  home  cooking  or  the  home 
look,  both  precious  to  eyes  grown  sadly 
familiar  with  hotel  dining  rooms?  As 
Gretchen  pulled  the  third  chair  into  its 
place  one  early  dusk,  tilted  a  candle 
shade  and  threw  a  fresh  shower  of  pine 
cones  on  the  blazing  logs,  she  stopped 
suddenly  breathless  over  a  realization. 
When  had  Jim  Ludlow  become  one  of 
them,  when  had  the"  of  course  "note  of  his 
baritone  voice  made  over  their  feminine 
duet  into  a  trio?  Only  a  month  since 
they  came  and  actually  they  had  come 
to  know  the  man's  favorite  dishes  and 
to  see  that  they  were  ready  and  in  per- 
fect condition. 

Aunt  Julie!  there  again  evidence  was 
piling    up.     How    she    had    learned    to 


cook,  yes,  and  that  fussy,  big  chocolate 
cake  she  had  insisted  on  making  that 
morning,  when  there  was  cake  enough 
for  supper,  that  was  certainly  because 
their  guest  had  spoken  about  chocolate 
cake  the  day  before.  What  a  lot  the 
man  thought  about  food,  for  all  his  good 
breeding,  and  Julie  was  catering  to  him 
far  too  much. 

"I  know  he's  just  lovely  about  taking 
us  everywhere  in  his  car,"  she  remarked 
to  the  crackling  fire,  "but  I'll  pass  away 
yet,  hearing  him  talk  to  my  respected 
aunt  about  her  hot  biscuits." 

She  turned  at  her  aunt's  step  on  the 
rustic  stair,  understanding  and  forgive- 
ness flooding  her  heart.  Why,  Julie,  the 
erstwhile  bored  and  slightly  discontented 
had  a  curious  look  like  the  newly-en- 
gaged girl  up  at  the  Inn.  She,  too,  was 
beautified  by  woman's  natural  tonic, 
the  admiration  of  a  man. 

At  the  sound  of  a  deep  voice  on  the 
piazza,  Gretchen,  the  chaperone,  slipped 
hastily  into  the  kitchen,  as  Julie,  the 
debutante,  hurried  to  the  door.  And, 
through  the  thin,  summery  partition, 
shamefaced  yet  fascinated,  unable  to 
escape,  the  chaperone  listened.  Why,  it 
was  happening  most  appropriately  near 
the  supper  table,  not  under  the  stars, 
and  he  was  doing  it  like  a  man  in  a  play, 
though  he  seemed  a  trifle  out  of  breath — 

"Judy,  you  woman  of  my  dreams, 
you  spirit  of  home,  will  you  marry  me 
here,  or  must  I  wait  until  we  get  back 
to  town?" 

Tardily  and  guiltily  the  chaperone 
covered  her  ears  with  her  hands,  but 
very  soon  a  blushing,  giggly  somebody 
pulled  her  into  the  fireHt  dining-room 
and  the  familiar  voice  of  their  "steady" 
broke  the  silence. 

"Gretchen,  won't  you  give  your  Uncle 
Jim  a  kiss?"  Then,  with  an  appreciative 
flick  at  a  bit  of  flour  on  Gretchen's  for- 
gotten apron,  he  exclaimed  delightedly, 
"Why,  Judy,  you  have  taught  the  little 
girl  to  cook!" 


-'N.^g^^S^^^^ 
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The  Diet  Squad  and  the  Average  Housekeeper 


By  Dorothea  McLean 


THE  elevator  boy  was  frankly 
skeptical. 
**I  know  perfectly  well  I'd  hate 
to  try  to  buy  the  things  they  are  giving 
that  Diet  Squad  on  forty  cents  a  day." 
"But  of  course,  Sharkey,"  I  argued, 
"you  must  remember  that  this  is  only 
supposed  to  be  a  housekeeper's  allow- 
ance and  doesn't  include  overhead 
expenses  and  restaurant  profits,  at 
all." 

It  was  quite  natural  that,  being  in  the 
same  building  where  the  Squad's  meals 
were  served  them,  a  keen  interest  in  the 
problems  they  were  trying  to  solve  was 
given  us  all.  But  I  must  confess  that 
down  in  the  hearts  of  everyone  of  us 
there  was  a  feeling  that  this  would  prove 
to  be  just  another  bit  of  pre-election 
grand-stand  play  on  the  part  of  the  City 
Hall.  And  that  in  the  end  the  only 
thing  the  "people"  would  get  out  of  it 
would  be  increased  taxes  and  another 
boost  on  the  path  of  the  H.  C.  L.  And 
so  high  ran  the  arguments  pro  and  con 
that  at  length  the  same  thing  that  killed 
the  cat  sent  me  down-stairs  to  find 
out  just  exactly  what  was  happening 
in  the  School  of  Domestic  Arts  and 
Science. 

The  main  dining  room  of  the  school, 
which  occupies  the  fifth  floor  of  the 
Tower  Building,  overlooks  the  gray 
waters  of  Lake  Michigan.  And  on 
snowy  mornings  each  black  arched 
window  frames  a  wonderful  Japanese 
print  in  neutral  blues  and  white.  The 
rough  plaster  walls  are  deeper  than  buff 
with  unusual  birds  and  odd  convention- 
alities in  blues  and  blacks  and  orange. 
While  against  the  soft  polish  of  the 
floors  the  black  enamel  tables  and  high 
curved  backs  of  the  thin,  black-spindled 
chairs  make  sharp  contrast.  Simplicity 
—  but  an  apparently  expensive  simplic- 
ity —  is    the    key-note    of    the    rooms, 


separated  from  each  other  only  by  low 
black,  stained  arches.  Even  the  hem- 
stitched squares  of  unbleached  linen  that 
are  the  plate  cloths  have  an  air  to  them. 
And  I,  having  pictured  whitewash  and 
oil  cloth  and  a  prevasive  odor  of  cooking, 
had  my  first  surprise. 

The  "home  kitchen,"  I  think  they  call 
it,  is  where  the  meals  of  the  Diet  Squad 
were  prepared.  I  longed  to  take  down 
the  shining  rows  of  pots  and  pans  and  to 
peer  experimentally  into  the  "in'ards"  of 
the  kitchen  cabinet  standing,  white  and 
speckless,  on  the  huge-squared  blue  and 
white  linoleum.  It  was  while  here  that 
I  first  noticed  the  text,  which  is  the  slogan 
of  the  school: 

The  ivoman  who  undertakes  the  admin- 
istration  of  a  home  without  understanding 
it  is  on  a  par  with  a  man  who  establishes 
a  home  without  being  able  to  support  it. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  I  began  to 
realize  that,  though  for  the  average 
family  forty  cents  a  person  a  day  is 
rather  more  than  is  supplied,  still  the 
interest  aroused  and  the  problems  pre- 
sented to  the  notice  of  the  home-keepers 
of  Chicago,  by  the  Diet  Squad's  experi- 
ment, will  accomplish  untold  good  by 
awakening  them  to  the  vital  necessity  of 
planning,  buying  and  preparing  family 
meals  thoughtfully  and  carefully.  Too 
many  house-keepers  there  are  who  dash 
to  the  phone  at  the  last  minute  to 
breathlessly  order" something  for  dinner." 

The  first  and  most  potent  lesson  of  all 
is  given  in  the  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  which  gives  the 
purposes  and  results  of  the  Squad. 
"Watch  market  bulletins  and  adver- 
tisements and  do  your  own  marketing.'' 
The  second  thing  of  import  is  this: 
"Watch  the  waste  from  your  table,  it 
will  guide  you  both  in  planning  and 
buying."  When  one  thinks  of  the  over- 
flowing "bit"  cans  of  the  present  gener- 
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ation!  Conservation  of  food-stuffs  is 
one  of  the  greatest  items  f  oi  consideration 
in  combating  and  reducing  the  high 
prices  of  groceries  and  meats.  And  the 
savings  effected  by  a  close  observation  of 
these  two  "axioms"  does  much  towards 
eHminating  the  objection  advanced  by 
some  persons,  that  the  majority  of  the 
cheaper  cuts  of  meat  and  such  vegetables 
as  carrots  require  so  much  fuel  for  cook- 
ing and  such  additions  of  butter  and  milk 
and  cream  to  make  them  palatable,  as  to 
render  them  in  the  end  quite  as  expen- 
sive as  more  costly  but  more  simply 
prepared  dishes. 

The  addition  of  butter  and  cream 
sauce  and  other  disguises  to  vegetables 
and  meats  is  not  necessary.  In  fact,  they 
are  vastly  more  nutritious,  and  to  my 
mind  much  better,  when  served  in  their 
own  juices.  No  matter  what  one's  state 
of  neutrality  may  be,  no  one  denies  the 
succulence  of  German  cooking,  and  the 
chef  of  a  little  German  restaurant  I  know 
of  never  serves  parsnips,  carrots  nor 
even  peas  and  beans  in  anything  other 
than  their  own  broth.  And  this  same 
little  chef  has  a  most  fascinating  method 
of  preparing  round  steak.  He  sears  and 
browns  it  in  suet,  and  then  covering  it 
with  a  tight  lid  and  a  little  water,  lets 
it  simmer  for  an  hour.  Before  it  is  quite 
done  he  adds  some  rather  fine-chopped 
onion,  and  thickens  the  gravy  with 
flour.     He  calls  it  "stik  Lee-on  naisse" 

Then  there  is  the  English  —  or  is  it 
French  ?  —  cannelon  of  beef,  which 
aroused  so  much  interest  when  it 
appeared  as  the  main  dish  of  one  Diet 
Squad  dinner,  and  which  afterwards 
proved  to  be  only  beef -loaf  in  disguise. 
The  following  riile  is  that  which  was 
used  by  the  Domestic  Science  School  in 
preparing  this  ancient  recipe : 

4  lbs.  lean  beef 

2  tablespoonfuls  fine-chopped  parsley 

1  egg  ^ 

1  teaspoonful  onion  juice 

2  teaspoonfuls  melted  butterine 
I  teaspoonful  pepper 

A  few  gratings  nutmeg 

(For  twelve  persons.) 


In  an  old  cookbook  of  perhaps  fifty 
years  ago  there  is  a  recipe  for  this  meat 
in  which  one  is  advised  of  the  satisfactory 
results  gained  from  wrapping  the 
cannelon  for  baking  in  oiled  paper. 

Turkish  Pilaf  was  another  unusual  dish 
that  took  the  place  of  potatoes  at  one 
dinner.  One  cup  of  rice  was  washed  and 
drained  and  browned  in  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter.  Then  one  cup  and 
one-half  of  boiling  water  was  added  and 
the  rice  steamed  until  the  water  was 
absorbed.  Two  cups  of  hot  stewed 
tomatoes  were  next  added  and  the  rice 
cooked  until  soft.  This,  seasoned  with 
salt  and  pepper,  will  serve  twelve 
persons. 

It  is  noticeable  throughout  the  entire 
list  of  recipes  used  by  the  Domestic 
Science  School  that  butterine,  and  very 
moderate  quantities  of  that,  was  the 
only  shortening  used  and  the  only  fat 
used  for  browning  vegetables,  etc. 

To  return  more  directly  to  the  Diet 
Squad,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  though 
in  the  beginning  "forty  cents  per  person 
per  day"  was  the  cry,  in  the  end  the 
average  maintained  was  but  thirty-one 
and  a  fraction  cents  per  (lay,  per  person, 
the  food  in  every  instance  being  pur- 
chased at  retail  prices  in  loop  stores,  and 
therefore  at  prices,  if  anything,  higher 
than  those  paid  by  housekeepers  in 
outlying  districts.  And  to  the  immense 
joy  of  all  concerned  the  Squad  itself,  far 
from  finishing  the  ordeal  thin  and  fasting, 
finished  in  the  best  of  health,  with  much 
increased  waist  lines.  This  fact  led  to 
the  criticism  that  the  foods  served  were 
rich  in  starches  and  sugar.  There  was  a 
goodly  amount  of  puddings  and  cereals 
on  the  menus,  it  is  true,  but  one  must 
reahze  that  the  meals  were  planned  for 
people  living  in  a  town  where  the 
winters  are  far  from  balmy,  and  who 
were  engaged  in  business  pursuits  from 
eight  in  the  morning  to  five  at  night. 
Foods  that  are  rich  in  heat  and  energy- 
producing  powers  were  a  necessity 
under  those  circumstances  for  proper 
nutrition. 
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So  that,  on  the  whole,  though  no  other 
good  comes  from  this  little  excursion  into 
the  realms  of  household  economy  by  the 
City  of  Chicago  than  that  the  home- 
makers  of  the  country  be  awakened  to 
the  value  and  necessity  of  conservation 
of  supplies  and  proper  planning  and 
marketing  and  supervision  of  meals,  the 
Diet  Squad  will  have  amply  justified  its 
"reason  to  be."  We  give  here  a  sample 
menu  of  the  Diet  Squad. 


Menu 

Breakfast 

Baked  Apples,  French  Toast,  Syrup. 

Coffee  or  Postum. 

Dinner 

Spaghetti  Soup 
Meat  Pie,  Succotash,^  Bread,  Butter. 
Prune  Jelly  Tea 

Luncheon 

Clam  Chowder,  Cornbread,  Butter 

Hunter's  Pudding  (Suet  Pudding)  Lemon  Sauce 

Tea 


The  Student  Dietitian 

From  the  Hospital  Point  of  View 
By  Gertrude  T.  Thomas 


THERE  is  a  comparatively  new 
phase  of  hospital  work  being 
offered  in  some  of  the  larger  hos- 
pitals, a  course  for  student  dietitians. 
Normal  or  University  graduates  from  the 
Domestic  Science  Department  are  eli- 
gible for  the  course.  The  student  dieti- 
tian is  expected  to  stay  from  two  to  four 
months  at  the  hospital,  some  hospitals 
offering  a  longer  course  than  others. 
During  this  time  the  hospital  furnishes 
room,  board  and  laundry. 

In  entering  the  field  of  hospital  work- 
there  is  a  period  of  orientation.  The 
young  doctor  finds  his  bearings  during 
his  internship;  the  nurse  during  her 
probation;  but  the  best  trained  of 
dietitians,  when  she  makes  her  debut  into 
the  hospital,  finds  herself  confused  by 
the  atmosphere  of  a  large  institution. 
Hospital  etiquette  may  be  said  to  be  as 
rigid  as  military  discipline,  there  being  a 
fixity  of  rules  and  regulations  necessary 
to  the  systematic  management  of  an 
institution  of  this  type.  The  hospital 
atmosphere  is  taken  on  by  the  student 
dietitian  as  she  works  with  the  student 
nurses  and  they,  in  turn,  profit  b}^  her 
training  in  domestic  science.' 


An  important  characteristic  for  the 
student  dietitian  to  acquire  is  dignity. 
As  the  nurses  are  graded  according  to  the 
length  of  time  they  have  been  in  the 
school  and  are  expected  to  form  their 
intimacies  among  members  of  their  own 
classes,  so  should  the  student  dietitians 
make  their  friendships  between  each 
other.  It  is  much  easier  to  work  with 
people  if  one  is  not  too  intimate.  Some 
training  schools  even  go  so  far  as  to 
forbid  friendships  between  nurses  of 
higher  and  lower  classes,  feeling  that  the 
older  nurses  lose  their  hold  on  the 
younger  ones  while  on  duty,  if  intimacies 
are  formed  when  off  duty. 

The  course  covered  by  two  m^onths 
might  be  divided  in  this  manner.  The 
first  month  is  spent  in  the  special  diet 
kitchen.  There  with  one  or  two  nurses 
the  student  dietitian  learns  to  calculate, 
plan  and  regulate  diet  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  patient.  It  is  much 
more  interesting  to  do  this  for  real 
patients,  especially  when  the  diets  are 
prescribed  daily  in  the  order  book  by  the 
physician  in  charge,  than  simply  as  an 
exercise  to  be  corrected  by  the  teacher 
and     discarded.      These     computations 
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must  be  very  accurately  made  so  the 
studeAt  has  plenty  of  vitally  interesting 
work. 

The  importance  of  diet  in  disease  has 
long  since  been  recognized  and  the  diets 
for  the  cardiac  patient,  obesity,  diabetes, 
gastric  disorders,  tuberculosis  and 
kidney  conditions  are  being  carefully 
followed.  The  diabetic  diet  is  par- 
ticularly interesting.  It  is  carefully 
calculated  and  weighed  each  day,  grad- 
ually working  up  to  the  patient's  limit  of 
tolerance  for  carbohydrate  food.  The 
students  are  most  intent  on  preparing 
substitutes  for  bread  and  other  farin- 
aceous food  and  watching  reports  from 
the  laboratory  for  the  fatal  "sugar"  to 
appear. 

This  month  in  the  diet  kitchen  also 
gives  her  a  feeling  of  responsibility  and 
importance  as  she  is  consulted  regarding 
the  preparation  and  service  of  food  by 
the  student  nurses,  which  gives  her 
position  a  degree  of  dignity,  a  matter  to 
be  regarded. 

The  second  month  is  spent  with  the 
dietitian.  She  will  gain  much  from 
watching  the  machinery  of  the  hospital 
revolve.  One  day  may  be  spent  in 
taking  inventories,  another  in  the 
laundry,  seeing  how  the  linen  and  wear- 
ing apparel  are  cared  for,  what  the 
washing  solutions  are,  how  much  work 
laundry  maids  may  be  expected  to  do  in 
a  day.  Some  time  should  be  spent  in  the. 
laboratory  for  work  on  urine  analysis. 
A  part  of  each  day  is  now  spent  making 
hospital  rounds  and  following  up  the 
work  of  the  servants.  Rounds  of  the 
diet  and  serving  kitchens  on  each  floor 
should  be  made  at  least  three  times  a 
day,  when  the  meals  are  sent  out,  so  that 
the  trays  may  be  inspected  before  going 
to  the  patients. 

Few  normal  schools  are  so  equipped 
as  to  make  it  possible  for  the  student 
studying  domestic  economy  to  have  the 


actual  experience  in  planning,  ordering, 
preparing  and  serving  food  in  large 
quantities.  Inexperienced  dietitians  are 
often  quite  overcome  by  the  large  quan- 
tities of  supplies  they  are  expected  to 
handle.  This  experience  as  a  student 
dietitian  gives  them  background  and 
ability  to  make  comparisons  when  they 
step  into  positions  of  their  own,  conse- 
quently giving  them  a  much  better  hold 
in  their  new  work,  as  "first  impressions 
are  everything." 

During  the  time  the  student  dietitian 
is  in  the  hospital  she  should  attend  the 
medical  lectures  given  by  the  doctors. 
These  often  touch  on  diet  in  disease  and 
make  the  student  familiar  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient  which  must  govern 
the  diet.  The  hours  on  duty  are  usually 
from  7.  A,  M.  to  7  p.  m.  with  three  hours 
off  duty  during  the  quiet  time  of  the  day. 
The  student  dietitian  wears  a  white 
uniform  and  cap  and  is  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  dietitian  for  her  work  in  the 
hospital.  This  experience  gives  a  grad- 
uate an  opportunity  to  make  an  intelli- 
gent decision  before  determining  her 
vocation.  Should  she  never  become  a 
resident  dietitian,  the  time  is  not  wasted. 
Many  domestic  science  graduates  give 
lecture  courses  in  dietetics  in  smaller 
hospitals,  where  no  resident  dietitian  is 
employed,  outside  of  their  teaching  or 
other  work. 

The  student  dietitian  offers  the  hos- 
pital the  benefit  of  her  knowledge  in 
domestic  science.  In  return  she  receives 
experience  in  dieting  patients,  in  plan- 
ning meals  for  the  general  dining-room 
according  to  the  caloric  requirement  of 
healthy  adults,  in  ordering  and  serving 
food  and,  last  but  not  least,  in  solving 
the  servant  problem.  More  important 
still,  she  is  given  an  opportunity  to  see 
beyond  the  romantic  side  of  hospital  life 
and  to  determine  whether  or  not  she  is 
adapted  to  institutional  work. 


Mary,  Queen  of  Custards 

By  Mabel  S.  Merrill 


WITH  one  backward  glance  at 
the  rear  of  the  stately  family 
mansion,  Starr  darted  into 
the  cottage  in  the  garden. 

"Girls!"  she  gasped  with  her  back 
against  the  closed  door,  "he's  come,  our 
terribly  Great  Great-uncle,  Peltiah  Kings- 
worth." 

"The  hero  around  whom  this  enormous 
family  reunion  is  built,"  explained 
Methyl  to  Ethyl.  "Medals  all  over  him^ 
from  the  universities  of  Europe  —  and 
the  only  reason  he  hasn't  more  degrees 
tacked  onto  his  name  is  that  there  was 
no  more  alphabet.  They  used  it  all  up 
on  him  years  ago.  So  you  see  why  we 
must  be  careful  what  impression  we 
make  on  his  scholarly  mind." 

"He's  a  millionaire,"  added  Starr 
bluntly,  "  and  owns  the  homestead  here, 
and  everything  in  sight.  I  don't  care 
for  myself,  but  I  do  want  him  to  give 
Aunt  Laura  a  good  lump  of  money 
before  he  goes,  so  that  she  can  live  in 
peace  and  let  me  marry  Olive." 

Aunt  Laura  Kingsworth,  commonly 
called  Lady  Laura  by  her  young  relatives, 
was  inmate,  on  Great-uncle  Peltiah' s 
sufferance,  of  the  family  mansion  close 
by.  For  years  she  had  made  a  gallant 
fight  to  keep  up  a  genteel  appearance 
on  next  to  nothing  a  year.  Starr,  who 
lived  with  her,  had  grown  weary  of  the 
struggle. 

Methyl  and  Ethyl,  cousins  come  down 
from  the  city  for  the  great  family  re- 
union, nodded  understandingly. 

"Here's  hoping  it  turns  out  that  way," 
cried  Methyl  warmly.  "And  while  he's 
about  it  why  shouldn't  he  do  something 
for  Clive,  so  you  can  realize  your  dream 
of  going  to  New  York  to  live!  And 
Ethyl  and  me  —  there,  it's  no  use 
building  air  castles;  we're  only  Mays, 
and  of  course  all  the  lumps,  if  any,  will 
go  to  a  Kingsworth.     Now  behold  Lady 


Laura  herself  come  to  tell  us  how  to 
behave  to  the  great  man!" 

But  Lady  Laura,  entering  with  a  sense 
of  tragedy  upon  her,  had,  it  seemed, 
other  disquieting  news. 

"Girls,"  she  began  in  a  hollow  whisper; 
"I'd  never  have  invited  your  fourth 
cousin,  Mary  May,  if  I'd  suspected 
what  she  was  going  to  look  like.  But 
she's  here  and  you'll  have  to  take  her 
into  the  cottage.  The  house  is  running 
over  full,  and,  anyway,  I  never  could 
have  Uncle  Pel  see  her!  She's  a  sight, 
poor  thing,  but  she  lives  at  Cinnamon 
Ridge,  so  I  suppose  she  can't  help  it." 

The  newly  arrived  cousin  was  a  round- 
faced  girl  in  what  Methyl  described  as 
atrocious  clothes  and  an  unspeakable 
hat.  But  she  took  possession  of  the 
cottage  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness 
as  Lady  Laura  withdrew. 

"What  a  cunning  little  house,"  she 
observed.  "I'm  sure  Lady  Laura  need 
not  apologize  for  quartering  guests  here. 
Do  you  eat  yourselves  ?  —  that's  Cinna- 
mon Ridge  dialect  for  'provide  for  your- 
selves' ;  that  is,  get  your  own  meals,  you 
know.     Because  I'm  hungry." 

"Oh,  Mary  May!"  three  voices  sighed 


m  unison,     so  are  we 


"But  it  won't  be  dinner  time  for  many 
a  long  hour,"  added  Methyl  despairingly, 
"and  luncheon  at  noon  is  a  melancholy 
farce.  Lady  Laura  puts  a  pinch  of  this, 
that,  and  the  other  in  the  cupboard  for 
us  to  peck  at,  but  the  whole  of  it  wouldn't 
keep  a  blue  jay  alive." 

"Well,"  laughed  Mary  May,  "you 
just  conduct  me  to  that  cupboard,  will 
you,  and  let  me  throw  my  expert  eye 
over  the  prospect?" 

A  few  minutes  later  three  hungry  girls 
were  watching  with  wide  eyes  while 
Mary  May  moved  about  the  tiny  kitchen 
of  the  garden  house.  This  cottage  had 
been  built  in  better  days  for  an  old  ser- 
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vant  of  the  Kingsworth  family,  and  the 
housekeeping  arrangements,  though  sim- 
ple, were  complete.  The  other  girls  had 
never  thought  of  making  use  of  them, 
but  Mary  May  had  a  fire  in  the  stove  in 
no  time  and  was  rummaging  out  the 
scanty  store  of  eatables. 

When  they  gathered  around  the  little 
luncheon  table  at  twelve  o'clock  the 
city  cousins  had  forgotten  the  atrocious 
clothes  and  unspeakable  hat.  Mary 
May  had  converted  a  dish  of  cold  pota- 
toes into  an  excellent  salad.  With  half 
of  the  morning  quart  of  milk  she  had 
mixed  the  biscuits  which  were  heaped,, 
crisp  and  delicately  browned,  upon  a  big 
plate.  With  the  rest  of  the  milk  and 
two  treasured  eggs  she  had  filled  four 
glass  cups  with  fluffy  custard  which 
Methyl  declared  was  fit  to  bring  tears 
to  the  most  hardened  eye. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  let's  do,"  cried 
Mary  May,  eyeing  the  meager  heap  of 
extremely  thin  sandwiches  which  Aunt 
Laura  had  provided  for  the  substantial 
part  of  the  girls'  luncheon,  "Let's  pool 
our  pocket  money  and  'eat  ourselves', 
unbeknown  to  Lady  Laura.  I'd  like 
the  fun  of  being  cook." 

So  it  was  arranged,  and  from  that  hour 
mirth  and  plent}^  reigned  in  the  cottage 
in  the  garden.  Starr's  fiance,  Clive 
Harding,  who  worked  (much  to  Aunt 
Laura's  horror)  in  a  grocery  store,  came 
every  night  after  dark  with  a  covered 
basket  of  raw  supplies.  Starr  was 
always  conscientious  about  sending  the 
mstful  young  man  away  at  once,  but 
Mary  May  saw  to  it  that  he  never  went 
without  a  turnover,  a  glass  of  custard, 
of  a  slice  of  fresh  cake. 

"He's  starving  at  a  boarding  house," 
she  explained,  "he  told  me  so.  If  some- 
body doesn't  feed  him  on  the  sly  you'll 
lose  him,  Starr,  and  I  like  him  well 
enough  to  want  him  in  the  family." 

After  two  days  came  the  dreaded  edict 
from  Lady  Laura  that  the  great  dinner 
party  at  the  old  mansion  was  to  be  that 
very  evening,  and  the  four  girls  at  the 
cottage  must  prepare  their  minds  to  dine 


in  awful  state  with  Uncle  Pel  and  the 
whole  vast  throng  of  Kingsworths  and 
Mays.  Lady  Laura's  means  would  per- 
mit her  to  give  only  one  large  party  for 
the  distinguished  guest,  therefore  she 
was  doubly  anxious  that  it  should  be 
successful. 

"Now  we  can  live  through  it  if  we  all 
stand  by  each  other,"  averred  Starr. 
"And,  girls,  Mary  May  is  such  a  little 
brick,  we  simply  mustn't  let  her  appear 
at  that  imposing  banquet  in  any  of  the 
duds  she's  got." 

"Why,  she  hasn't  any  at  all,  only  that 
terrifying  costume  she's  gone  to  the 
village  in  this  minute,"  rejoined  Methyl. 
"Mary  May  is  such  a  dear  that  I  knew 
she'd  take  it  all  right  if  I  offered  her  my 
blue  crepe  dinner  dress.  Heaven  knows 
I  need  it  myself,  but  my  white  net  will 
do,  and  Mary  May,  poor  dear,  hasn't  a 
rag  to  wear.  See  how  nicely  I've  fresh- 
ened this  up  for  her." 

"I  made  up  my  mind,"  added  Ethyl 
firmly,  "that  Mary  May  oughtn't  to  be 
allowed  to  go  around  in  clothes  that 
cause  her  to  be  looked  down  upon  by 
folks  not  fit  to  sweep  crossings  for  her. 
So  I'm  going  to  make  her  take  my  second- 
best  tailored  suit  and  hat.  You'll  see 
that  she'll  look  a  different  person  in  it." 

Mary  May  had  not  returned  from  the 
village  when  the  other  three  inmates  of 
the  cottage  were  summoned  over  to  the 
big  house  to  help  Aunt  Laura. 

"But  I've  laid  the  blue  crepe  dress  on 
Mary  May's  bed  where  I  hope  she  will 
see  it  as  soon  as  she  comes,"  remarked 
Methyl.  "I  told  her  in  a  note  to  put 
it  on  and  come  over,  and  Ethyl  added  a 
postcript,  begging  her  to  accept  the  suit 
and  hat,  and  never  be  seen  again  in  those 
old  duds  of  hers,  —  only,  of  cotn-se,  we 
didn't  put  in  quite  those  words.  It's  a 
pure  mercy  we've  been  able  to  keep  her 
out  of  Uncle  Pel's  sight  as  long  as  we 
have." 

Evening  drew  on  and  the  girls  were  so 
busy  at  the  big  house  that  they  forgot 
to  wonder  why  Mary  May  did  not  come. 
The    old    mansion    was    a-glitter    with 
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lights   and   merry   with   music.     Bustle 
and  festivity  were  everywhere  in  evidence. 

"I  can't  think  what's  keeping  Uncle 
Peltiah,"  fumed  Lady  Laura,  fluttering 
in  from  the  front  entrance  for  the 
twentieth  time.  **He  had  to  go  to  the 
village  to  meet  a  train  or  something,  but 
I  thought  of  course  he  would  be  right 
back.  He's  so — so  oblivious  of  common 
things!  I  realize  that  it's  the  result  of 
his  greatness  of  mind,  but  it  does  make 
him  trying  as  a  guest." 

The  big  house  was  full  at  last,  the 
clock  struck  a  late  hour,  and  the  hostess 
could  delay  no  longer.  If  Hamlet  would 
not  appear,  the  play  must  be  given  with- 
out him. 

An  unsatisfactory  performance  it  was, 
too,  for  guests  were  bored  and  disap- 
pointed at  the  great  man's  absence,  the 
hostess  was  nervous  almost  to  the  verge 
of  tears,  w^hile  Starr  and  the  other  two 
girls  were  oppressed  with  Aunt  Laura's 
worry. 

At.  the  back  door  of  the  big  house, 
when  the  ordeal  was  over,  Starr  on  her 
way  to  the  garden  house  was  intercepted 
by  Clive. 

"I  forgot  to  give  you  Mary  May's 
message,"  he  said.  "I  met  her  this 
afternoon  in  the  village,  walking  along 
in  the  middle  of  the  road  with  your  most 
exalted  Great-uncle  Peltiah  and  she  said 
to  tell  you  she  w^ouldn't  be  home  till  late. 
I  guess  she  forgot  all  about  this  shindy 
here  tonight." 

Starr's  answer  came  in  a  series  of 
gasps :  *  *  Mary — May  ?  —  walking  with 
Uncle  Pel-tiah!     In  those  clothes!" 

"Well,"  breathed  Methyl,  ''now  we 
know  why  he  didn't  come  to  the  dinner 
party.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  he  found 
out  he  was  fourth  cousin,  on  the  May 
side,  to  that  hat  he  would  just  naturally 
take  the  evening  train  to  the  far  West. 
It's  my  opinion  we  shaU  never  see  him 
again." 

"What's  that  you  say,  girls?"  de- 
manded Aunt  Laura  who  had  followed 
the  young  people;  "Oh  dear,  I've  been 
meaning  to  speak  to  Mary  May  about 


going  around  looking  as  she  does.  And 
it  was  very  forward  of  her  to  introduce 
herself  to  Uncle  Pel.  I  declare  I'll  go 
and  tell  her  so." 

Lady  Laura  marched  haughtily  across 
the  dark  garden  to  the  cottage  where 
a  bright  light  indicated  that  the  culprit 
had  returned.  Close  after  her  pressed 
the  three  girls,  anxious  to  stand  between 
Mary  May  and  the  ladylike  wrath  of  the 
exasperated  mistress  of  ceremonies. 

But  they  soon  saw  that  Mary  May 
needed  none  of  their  protection.  Through 
the  open  door  of  the  cottage  they  spied 
her  sitting  at  the  little  luncheon  table, 
and  dimpling  with  mischief  under  the 
compliments  of  the  guest  who  sat 
opposite  her.  That  guest  was  unmis- 
takably the  great  Peltiah  himself,  his 
handsome  old  face  shining  with  content- 
ment, his  classic  mouth  open  to  receive 
a  large  spoonful  of  custard. 

"My  dear  little  cousin,"  he  paused  to 
say,  "this  is  a  fitting  ending  to  our  pleas- 
ant afternoon  with  that  harmless  old 
automobile." 

"She's  been  motoring  with  him," 
groaned  Starr.     "In  that  hat!" 

"I  assure  you,"  went  on  the  voice  of 
the  great  man,  "that  Europe  at  its  best 
never  to  my  knowledge  produced  an^^- 
thing  like  this  custard.  I  doubt  if  even 
the  fabled  ambrosia  of  the  gods  could 
surpass  it.  I  shall  call  you  a  queen  — 
not  of  curds  and  cream  —  no,  a  queen  of 
custards,  .  that's  it!  Mary,  queen  of 
custards,  to  think  I've  only  just  found 
out  that  we  had  such  a  genius  as  you  in 
the  family!  If  I  hadn't  met  you  by 
accident  in  the  village  and  asked  you 
quite  innocently  to  direct  me  to  a  place 
where  I  could  get  a  square  meal." 

With  a  sigh  that  was  almost  a  sob.  Lady 
Laura  drew  awa}^  from  the  open  door. 

"Oh,"  she  moaned  under  her  breath, 
"will  you  listen  to  that,  when  I've  been 
giving  him  the  best  the  house  afforded 
and  have  just  ruined  myself  getting  up 
this  dinner  party  for  him!  Well,  after 
this  let  him  do  what  he  likes  forevermore. 
I'm  goins:  to  bed." 
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During  the  rest  of  that  reunion  week 
Uncle  Pel  followed  Mary  May  like  a 
dignified  shadow.  At  the  cottage  she 
treated  him  as  indulgently  as  she  did  the 
big  black  cat,  or  Clive  Harding.  Clive, 
by  the  way,  had  become  a  constant 
visitor,  since,  on  account  of  the  state  of 
pale  resignation  which  had  fallen  upon 
Aunt  Laura,  they  could  all  behave  as 
the  spirit  moved. 

Mary  May  went  walking  and  riding 
with  Uncle  Pel.  The  clothes  the  girls 
had  managed  to  get  her  into  had  trans- 
formed her,  but  her  devoted  escort  seemed 
aware  of  no  change. 

"What  does  he  care?"  laughed  Mary 
May.  "You  girls  do  think  so  much  of 
clothes!  I  believe  they're  your  religion, 
just  as  mine  is  feeding  everybody  I  can 
lay  hands  on.  Well,  of  course,  I  meant 
to  get  some  decent  clothes  as  soon  as 
I'd  had  time  to  earn  them.  But  you 
can  see  by  Uncle  Pel  that  great  minds 
don't  consider  mere  apparel  a  matter 
of  life  and  death." 

"The  dear  innocent!"  murmured  Meth- 
yl aside.  "It's  only  that  he  is  tempor- 
arily blinded  by  her  cooking.  The  way 
to  a  man's  heart  —  you  know  how  the 
quotation  ends.  You  see  if  he  doesn't 
adopt  Mary  May  and  take  her  away 
with  him,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  perfect 
custard  for  the  rest  of  his  life." 

Lady  Laura  was  quite  calm  when  she 
let  her  distinguished  guest  go  away,  at 
last.  She  seemed  to  have  renounced  the 
world  and  its  false  hopes.  After  Uncle 
Pel  had  taken  leave  of  the  inmates  of  the 
cottage,  Starr  and  the  two  city  cousins 
had  to  go  up  to  the  room  of  the  prostrate 
lady  of  the  manor  to  tell  her  the  news 
about  Mary  May. 


"Before  he  went  he  sounded  her  on 
the  subject  of  a  gift — a  lot  of  money,  of 
course  he  meant,  knowing  that  Mary 
May  had  her  own  way  to  make  in  the 
world.  Well,  she  told  him"  —  Starr's 
eyes  widened  as  she  related  it — "she 
actually  told  him  she  didn't  need  a  thing! 
She  has  been  elected  to  the  position  of 
domestic  science  teacher  in  the  schools 
here  and  says  the  salary  is  riches  to  her. 
She  got  the  place  that  day  just  before 
Uncle  Pel  met  her  in  the  village.  Fancy 
applying  for  a  position  in  that  hat  and 
dress!  But  there's  something  about 
Mary  May  that  just  fetches  everybody — 
and  maybe  she  offered  the  school  board 
one  of  her  custards" — 

"Uncle  Pel  has  deeded  the  house  to 
me  on  condition  that  Mary  May  have 
a  home  here  whenever  she  needs  it," 
interposed  Aunt  Laura  with  a  pale  smile 
of  resignation. 

"She  won't  need  it,"  cried  Methyl. 
"She  happened  to  say  in  Uncle  Pel's 
hearing  that  she  thought  the  cottage  a 
perfect  little  house  and  he  gave  it  to  her 
on  the  spot.  She  has  invited  Ethyl  and 
me  to  come  and  spend  the  summer  with 
her  —  that  summer  in  the  country  we've 
sighed  for  so  long." 

"And  she  put  it  into  Uncle  Pel's  head 
to  take  Clive  with  him  as  private  sec- 
retary," finished  Starr.  "So  my  dream 
of  living  in  New  York  is  going  to  come 
true." 

"Mary  May  has  made  everybody's 
dreams  come  true,"  mused  Ethyl.  "I 
wonder  what  she  gets  out  of  it  herself?" 

"Why,  the  knowledge  that  she  can 
take  care  of  herself  and  everybody  else," 
rejoined  Starr.  "She's  Mary,  queen  of 
custards,  and  what  more  does  she  want?" 


ToD 


awn 


Triumphant  bud  of  light, 
Of  strife  and  toil  the  sign, 

As  thou  hast  conquered  night, 
Let  deeds,  not  dreams,  be  mine. 


Make  only  those  who  lift 

The  right  above  the  wrong 
The  swiftest  of  the  swift, 

The_strongest  of  the  strong! 

— Laura  Blackbtim 


A  Luncheon  Without  a  Maid 

By  Emma  Gary  Wallace 


MRS.  BARCLAY  was  an  old-time 
housekeeper  who  had  been 
boarding  for  a  number  of  years 
in  the  home  of  a  distant  relative.  She 
suddenly  found  herself  in  the  house  alone 
for  several  days  and  a  desire  seized  her  to 
entertain  a  few  of  her  friends  in  her  own 
way. 

The  very  first  thing  she  did  was  to 

make  a  list  of  the  guests  she  wished  to 

entertain.    It  would  be  Httle  more  work, 

she  decided,  to  have  ten  or  a  dozen  than 

five  or  six.     As  it  was  Tuesday  morning, 

she  invited  them  for  luncheon  at  two 

o'clock  Thursday.     Her  next  move  was 

to  make  out  her  menu,  which  was : 

Grapefruit  with  Honey 

Cream  of  Tapioca  Soup  with  Wafers 

Casserole  of  Chicken  on  Toast 

Tallyho  Peas 
Asparagus  Salad        Nut  Bread 
Orange  Ice  Cream 
Lady  Fingers         Silver  Cake 
CofTee 
Salted  Almonds         Cream  Mints 

Having  decided  what  she  wanted  to 
serve,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  make 
out  a  list  of  the  supplies  she  would  need, 
and  by  noon  Tuesday  ever3rthing  had 
been  selected  with  which  she  would  need 
to  work.  One  her  way  home  she  left 
an  order  at  the  florist's  for  a  couple 
dozen  of  carnations  and  a  large  bunch 
of  white  sweet  peas,  together  with  some 
feathery  green  for  decorative  purposes. 

The  two  plump  fowl,  the  lettuce, 
and  the  cream  were  to  be  deUvered  the 
next  morning.  The  rest  of  her  purchases 
came  in  the  early  afternoon.  She  deter- 
mined to  prepare  the  almonds  at  once 
and  to  make  the  lady  fingers  as  they 
would  really  be  better  for  standing. 

She  poured  boiling  water  over  the 
almonds  and  allowed  them  to  stand  a 
few  minutes,  then  skimmed  them  into 
a  dish  of  cold  water  when  the  skins  came 
off  readily.  This  was  all  she  proposed 
to  do  with  the  nuts  for  the  lady  fingers. 


but  those  for  the  table  were  dried  and 
two-thirds  of  a  tablespoonful  of  olive  oil 
allowed  to  each  cup  of  nuts.  She  tossed 
the  nuts  about  to  become  coated  with 
the  oil  and  spread  them  out  in  a  shallow 
pan  in  the  oven  until  they  browned 
nicely.  Then  they  were  sprinkled  with 
salt,  put  back  in  the  oven  for  five  minutes 
with  the  door  ajar,  and  then  turned  out 
on  a  nice,  clean  paper  to  cool. 

Before  beginning  to  bake  she  assembled 
all  her  materials  together.  She  was  not 
long  preparing  the  lady  fingers  and 
they  were  attractive  to  look  at  and 
toothsome  to  eat.  The  rule  she  used 
was  simple. 

I  pound  granulated 

sugar 
Yolks  5  eggs 


^  pound  almonds 
^  pound  flour 
Grated  rind  1  lemon 


She  beat  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  until 
thick  and  lemon  colored,  adding  the 
sugar  gradually,  then  the  grated  lemon 
rind,  and,  lastly,  the  almonds  which  had 
been  chopped  fine.  When  these  were 
thoroughly  mixed  she  mixed  in  the  flour. 
This  dough  was  rolled  to  the  thickness 
of  cookies  and  cut  in  strips  the  length 
and  width  of  a  fore  finger.  They  were 
baked  m  a  moderate  oven.  She  w^atched 
them  carefully  and  removed  them  as 
soon  as  they  were  done,  while  they  were 
a  light,  creamy  brown. 

Mrs.  Barclay  was  now  ready  to  stop, 
for  she  had  not  been  used  to  doing  house- 
work so  long  that  the  effort  tired  her. 
It  took  a  little  while  to  put  away  the 
baking  things  and  wash  the  dishes  and 
then  she  had  a  nice  rest  on  the  side  porch 
before  she  dressed  to  go  out  for  supper 
with  an  old  friend  who  had  bidden  her 
for  this  particular  time. 

The  fowl  came  early  the  next  morn- 
ing and  were  put  over  the  fire  in  boiling 
water  to  cook.  The  five  egg-whites  left 
from  the  lady  fingers  had  been  put  in 
a  bowl  in  the  refrigerator,  and  she  deter- 
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mined  to  us§  them  in  making  an  old- 
fashioned  silver  cake  which  in  her 
mother's  girlhood  had  been  used  for 
bride's  loaf. 


2  cups  sugar 

2^  rounding  cups  floi 

^  cup  butter 


2  teaspoonfuls  baking 

powder 
f  cup  sweet  milk 
I   Whites  6  eggs 

She  creamed  the  butter  and  sugar, 
sifted  the  baking  powder,  flour,  and  a 
few  grains  of  salt,  added  the  milk  to  the 
butter  mixture,  slowly  stirred  in  the  flour 
and,  lastly,  folded  in  the  stiff-beaten 
whites  of  the  eggs.  She  seasoned  this 
with  a  teaspoonful  of  rose  extract  and 
frosted  the  cake  with  a  boiled  icing  using 
two  more  egg-whites.  The  icing  was 
flavored  with  one-half  teaspoonful,  each, 
of  almond  and  lemon  extract.  Her 
white  cake  was  a  beautiful  loaf  and  her 
own  mouth  watered  at  the  thought  of 
the  deliciousness  of  it. 

Mrs.  Barclay  had  three  left-over  egg- 
yolks.  She  took  one  of  these  for  her 
mayonnaise  dressing.  This  was  made 
by  the  recipe  given  on  page  456  of  the 
January  number  of  this  magazine.  The 
dressing  was  set  aside  in  the  refrigerator 
for  use  next  day. 

The  next  thing  she  determined  to  pre- 
pare was  her  cream  mints,  for  she  took 
pride  in  everything  being  homemade 
and  fresh. 


5  drops  oil  peppermint 
4  drops  oil  wintergreen 
3  drops  oil  cinnamon 
7  tablespoonfuls  water 


2  cups  sugar 

I  teaspoonful  glycerine 

J  teaspoonful  cream 

tartar 
1  tablespoonful  lemon 

juice 

The  water,  sugar,  and  cream  of  tartar 
were  put  in  a  clean  saucepan  and  boiled 
to  the  soft  ball  stage,  then  removed  from 
the  fire,  the  flavoring  oils  added  and 
the  mass  beaten  until  the  mixture  be- 
came thick  and  creamy.  It  was  then 
dropped  by  spoonfuls  on  a  buttered 
paper. 

It  didn't  seem  necessary  to  do  very 
much  more  in  the  kitchen  at  this  time, 
but  her  orange  ice  cream  would  be  made 
in  the  morning  and  it  would  be  a  help 
to  have   the  fruit  juice  ready,   so   she 


pressed  and  strained  six  cups  of  orange 
juice,  grating  the  rinds  of  two  of  the 
oranges  into  a  bowl  containing  one  pound 
and  one-fourth  of  sugar.  The  grated 
rind  was  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
sugar,  and  juice  and  sugar  set  aside 
separately  until  next  morning. 

She  decided  now  to  lay  her  table  in  the 
dining  room  for  the  next  day.  The 
round,  polished  board  was  daintily  set 
with  hand-made  luncheon  doilies,  which 
had  occupied  her  leisure  time  for  a  couple 
of  years  in  the  making.  The  centerpiece 
was  unusually  attractive,  being  a  tall 
cut  glass  vase  in  the  center  flanked  by 
four  smaller  ones,  each  fastened  to  the 
central  motif  with  cunningly  made  glass 
chains.  Sweet  peas  filled  the  vases  with 
a  couple  of  pale  pink  carnations  in  the 
center  one  to  give  height.  The  silver 
was  bright  and  suitable. 

As  the  flrst  course  of  the  luncheon  was 
to  be  grapefruit,  these  were  prepared  at 
once  by  removing  the  center  core  and 
seeds,  loosening  the  pulp  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  filling  the  cavity  with  strained 
honey.  These  were  set  away  to  give  the 
honey  time  to  seep  through  the  pulp  and 
sw^eeten  it. 

Mrs.  Barclay  was  through  for  the  day, 
after  she  had  cleared  up  her  cooking 
dishes  and  put  a  couple  of  tablespoonfuls 
o.f  pearl  tapioca  to  soak  over  night. 

Thursday  morning  she  arranged  the 
flowers  and  greenery  to  give  a  festive 
appearance.  A  little  dusting  entirely 
relieved  her  from  the  front  part  of  the 
house.  The  fowl  had  been  allowed  to 
cool  in  the  liquor  in  which  they  had  been 
cooked.  The  fat  was  removed  froni  the 
top  and  the  sections  of  meat  taken  out 
and  laid  in  a  large  bowl  and  set  on  the 
back  of  the  stove  where  the  chicken 
stock  melted  and  left  the  pieces  of  chick- 
en quite  free. 

The  stock  was  now  melted  and  strained 
through  muslin.  There  were  about  two 
quarts  and  one-half  of  this.  Mrs.  Bar- 
clay took  two  cups  of  it  and  put  it  into 
the  double  boiler,  together  with  the 
tapioca  which  had  been  soaked  all  night. 
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When  it  was  cooked  perfectly  clear  she 
added  to  it  the  rest  of  the  stock.  She 
seasoned  it  carefully  with  celery  salt,  a 
little  extract  of  onion,  and  a  dash  of 
paprika.  The  last  thing  before  serving 
when  the  soup  was  very  hot,  she  added  a 
dash  of  nutmeg  and  a  spoonful, of  whipped 
cream.  Of  course  she  had  put  her 
bouillon  cups  where  they  would  be  warm 
to  be  filled  at  a  moment's  notice.  The 
wafers  served  with  this  were  made  hot 
and  crisp  in  the  oven  half  an  hour  before 
the  luncheon  was  served. 

In  the  meantime  the  nut  bread  was 
cooking  in  the  steamer  on  top  of  the  stove. 
This  is  the  recipe  she  used. 
1  cup  graham  flour  |  |  cup  chopped  raisins 

1  cup  white  flour  |   1  cup  chopped  English 

^  cup  New  Orleans  |  walnuts 

molasses  |   1  teaspoonful  salt 

1  teaspoonful  soda  | 

Steam  three  hours  in  a  buttered  mold, 
unmold,  and  dry  in  the  oven  for  five 
minutes. 

Nice  young  carrots  were  cooked  in 
boiling  salted  water,  diced,  and  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  sifted  June  peas 
which  had  been  opened,  drained  of  their 
liquor,  and  allowed  to  aerate  an  hour. 
The  whole  was  heated  together  and 
seasoned  with  butter,  salt,  and  pepper. 

A  loaf  of  baker's  bread  was  now  taken 
and  cut  into  slices  of  the  right  thickness 
and  put  upon  a  plate  in  the  bread  box, 
for  our  hostess  intended  to  make  the 
toast  at  the  table  for  the  casserole  of 
chicken.  She  was  now  ready  to  prepare 
this,  so  she  made  a  rich  cream  sauce  by 
melting  four  tablespoonfuls  of  butter; 
she  added  five  tablespoonfuls  of  flour 
and  stirred  until  well  blended;  a  quart 
of  milk  was  added  and  constantly  stirred 
until  a  smooth,  white  sauce  resulted. 
This  was  seasoned  with  one  teaspoonful 
of  salt  and  white  pepper  to  taste.  As 
there  were  two  egg-yolks  left,  she  took 
these  and  one  whole  egg,  beating  the 
white  in  one  bowl  and  the  three  yolks  in 
another.  The  hot  cream  sauce  was 
poured  over  the  yolks  and  the  whole 
returned  to  the  fire  for  just  a  moment. 
A  teaspoonful  of  minced  parsley  and  one- 


half  teaspoonful  of  chopped  sweet  pi- 
miento  were  now  stirred  in,  and,  lastly, 
the  beaten  white. 

The  chicken  meat  had  been  removed 
from  the  bones  and  the  meat  trimmed 
into  small  pieces  with  a  sharp  knife. 
The  dressing  was  now  poured  over  the 
chicken  in  the  casserole  and  the  whole 
gently  stirred  and  set  in  the  oven,  un- 
covered, just  at  the  time  the  first  course 
was  served.  The  door  was  left  slightly 
ajar. 

Mrs.  Barclay  took  pains  to  have  her 

ice  cream  frozen  at  least  three  hours  in 

advance  of  her  luncheon  as  she  knew 

how  much  ice  cream  improves  by  being 

allowed  to  stand  and  ripen.     A  small 

boy  next  door  gladly  turned  the  freezer 

for  a  small  consideration,  after  she  had 

prepared  and  packed  it.     She  used  her 

own  old  orange  ice  cream  rule. 

2  quarts  cream  |  3  pints  orange  juice 

1 J  pounds  sugar  j  Grated  rind  2  oranges 

She  put  the  sugar  and  grated  rind, 
which  had  stood  over  night,  and  "one 
quart  of  the  cream  in  the  double  boiler. 
When  the  cream  scalded  and  the  sugar 
melted,  the  container  was  taken  out  and 
set  in  a  pan  of  water  to  get  cold.  Half 
of  the  remaining  cream  was  whipped 
and  the  other  pint  mixed  with  the 
sweetened  cream  just  as  it  was.  Lastly, 
the  whipped  cream  was  folded  in.  The 
mixture  was  now  put  into  the  freezer 
and  the  cream  packed  with  one-third 
salt  and  two-thirds  ice.  When  the 
whole  had  begun  to  stiffen,  the  orange 
juice  was  turned  in  and  the  freezing 
process  continued.  When  the  small  boy 
said  the  crank  wouldn't  turn  any  more, 
the  water  was  drawn  off,  more  salt  and 
ice  added,  and  the  freezer  covered. 

Everything  was  now  ready  but  the 
asparagus  salad.  For  this  Mrs.  Bar- 
clay had  cooked  two  bunches  of  tender, 
green  asparagus  in  boiling,  salted  water 
and  allowed  it  to  become  cold,  also  three 
hard-boiled  eggs.  Her  lettuce  was  also 
washed  and  in  cheesecloth  on  the  ice. 
She  prepared  her  salad  by  la3dng  two 
(Continued  on  page  646) 
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Revels! 

Myriad,  glistening  diamonds,  bright, 
Dazzle  our  eyes  in  Apollo's  light; 
Ice  capped  branches  and  ice-bound  limbs — 
Fostering  weirdest  of  fancies  and  whims; 
Fairy-like  phantoms  that  daintily  tread 
Archways  of  icicles  dancing  o'erhead! 

Nothing  the  aspect  of  nature  transforms 
Like  the  mad  revels  of  March  ice-storms ! 
Just  as  the  reveling  conflicts  of  life — 
Sorrows,  temptations,  successes  and  strife — 
Chisel  the  soul  'til  its  virtues  reflect 
Diamond-clear  principles,  honor,  respect! 

— Caroline  Louise  Sumner. 


OUR    HOPES 

SORELY  do  not  discontinue  your 
I  subscription  to  American  Cookery 
without  wise  reason  and  consideration. 
The  magazine  has  been  gaining  steadily 
in  circulation  and  favor  and  we  are 
anxious  to  continue  along  this  course 
of  healthy  development.  The  quality 
of  the  magazine  has  been  sustained; 
it  has  not  fallen  down  in  a  single  issue. 
A  subscriber  wrote  us  recently, ''The 
magazine  has  grown  better  with  every 
number."  The  management  propose 
to  do  more  rather  than  less  to  merit 
the  approval  of  subscribers  and  patrons. 
Now  the  ease  with  which  a  remittance 
is  made  has  something  to  do  in  a  busi- 
ness transaction.  A  money  order  for 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  causes  no 
more  inconvenience  in  mailing  than 
that  of  one  dollar.  We  are  glad,  also, 
to  accept,  in  payment  of  subscriptions, 
a  one  dollar  bank  note  and  fifty  cents 
in  stamps,  or  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
in  stamps,  either  of  which,  we  consider, 
it  is  perfectly  safe  to  remit  in  a  care- 
fully addressed  envelope.  We  regret 
exceedingly  the  necessity  of  raising  the 
price  of  American  Cookery;  but  is  there 
anything  that  has  not  been  forced  up 
recently  from  a  fraction  more  or  less 
even  to  one  hundred  per  cent?  We  are 
all  in  the  same  boat  and  only  by  mutual 
helpfulness  can  we  hope  to  reach  port 
in  safety. 

LOOKING  BACKWARD  AND 
FORWARD 

WE  have  just  observed  the  22nd  of 
February.  It  is  well  to  look  back 
over  our  comparatively  short  history 
and  note  the  marvellous  events  of  the 
few  past  decades,  in  which  we  have 
-grown  as  a  nation  from  three  to  one 
hundred  milUons  in  population.  A  visit 
to  Mount  Vernon,  the  home  of  our  first 
president  and ' '  the  father  of  his  country, ' ' 
is  most  interesting,  instructive  and  im- 
pressive. Would  that  all  Americans 
might  have  this  experience.     "  No  estate 
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in  the  United  States  is  more  pleasantly 
situated  than  this,"  said  Washington 
himself;  and  "It  has  remained  a  source 
of  pride  to  Americans,  the  Mecca  of 
tourists  and  the  shrine  of  the  hero- wor- 
shipper." The  City  of  Washington,  as 
it  now  is,  Arlington  with  its  national 
cemetery,  and  Mount  Vernon  near  by, 
suggest  the  main  points  in  our  transition 
from  humble  beginnings  to  present-day 
enormous  development.  They  represent 
to  us  an  epitome  of  our  entire  history  to 
the  present  day.  In  these  times  we 
need  a  revival  of  patriotism.  To  this  end, 
the  study  of  American  history,  especially 
in  its  relation  to  modern  phases  of  life, 
should  be  the  least  neglected  part  of 
our  public  school  curriculum. 


THRIFT 


kl^STHER  HARNEY,  in  the  Boston 
1-j  Traveler,  recently  quoted  from 
Bolton  Hall,  whose  little  book  on"  Thrift" 
has  attracted  wide  attention,  dedicated 
as  it  is  "to  all  intelHgent  persons  who 
want  to  be  good  as  well  as  happy  and 
prosperous  and  who  find  it  inconvenient 
to  be  poor." 

"  'Thrift,'  defines  this  author,  'is  not 
carrying  in  your  clothes  all  that  you 
have,  like  a  tin-horn  gambler  with  his 
diamond  stud;  neither  is  it  picking  up 
peanuts  nor  wearing  slop-shop  clothes. 
Life  is  not  made  for  savings  but  savings 
are  made  that  life  may  be  more  abund- 
ant. 

"'Thrift  is  more  than  the  instinct 
of  the  dog  that  buries  the  bone  he  can't 
eat  now.  The  prudent  man  looks  ahead 
and  gets  ready.  The  frugal  man  lives 
carefully  and  saves  persistently.  The 
economical  man  spends  judiciously  and 
uses  wisely.  The  careful  man  buys 
only  what  he  needs  and  wastes  nothing. 
The  industrious  man  works  hard  and 
saves  hard;  the  miser  hoards — but  the 
man  of  thrift  earns  largely,  plans  care- 
fully, manages  economically,  spends 
wisely,  and  saves  consistently.  Thrift 
is  all  frugality,  prudence,  economy,  and 
industry —  and  then  some.'  " 


With  these  ideas  she  finds  Robert 
Luce,  Chairman  of  our  State  H.  C.  L. 
Commission,  substantially  agrees. 

"Defining  thrift  is  dangerous,"  said 
Mr.  Luce,  "and  it  is  especially  difficult 
for  a  Yankee  to  define  thrift.  But  I 
should  say,  practically  speaking,  that 
thrift  was  the  avoidance  of  all  expendi- 
tures not  commonly  useful. 

"Wastefulness  is  in  a  good  many  ways 
a  sign  of  a  lower  civilization.  The  sav- 
age is  improvident.  He  and  the  man  of 
a  lower  civilization  have  no  sense  of 
relative  values.  But  it  is  due  to  igno- 
rance. 

"  The  school  is  the  place  tot  each  thrift. 
In  many  homes  the  parents  have  no 
ideas  on  the  subject.  The  savings 
books  issued  in  stamps  in  the  school  are 
excellent  ways  to  begin  on  the  right 
road.  I  do  not  believe  in  paying  the 
boys  and  girls  for  petty  services  about 
the  home.  That's  too  much  like  the 
European  tipping  system  which  is  creep- 
ing into  this  country.  We  should  not 
bring  up  our  boys  and  girls  to  demand 
money  for  the  ordinary  courtesies  about 
the  home.  Pay  them  for  cultivating 
their  garden,  if  you  like.  Teach  the 
children  how  to  earn,  how  to  spend  and 
how  to  save  in  the  schools. 

"Thus  thrift  is  intelligence,  education; 
and  offers  a  certain  peace  of  mind.  The 
man  who  spends  all  is  a  slave,  like  the 
savage.  A  bank  account  is  indeed  'a 
margin  of  liberty.'  " 

Thrift  is  a  trait  to  cultivate.  It 
should  become  a  common  habit.  Ours 
is  not  a  paternal  government.  As  a 
people,  what  we  want,  in  matter  of 
government,  is  not  to  be  provided  for  in 
the  future,  but  rather  to  be  protected 
from  evil  doers  and  given  equal  oppor- 
tunities to  look  out  for  ourselves  both 
now  and  hereafter.  Instead  of  being 
soothed  into  indolence  by  the  prospect 
of  being  taken  care  of  bye  and  bye,  we 
want  here  and  now  a  just  share  of  the 
good  things  of  earth,  well  aware  that  this 
must  depend  largely  upon  individual 
foresight  and  effort.     The  whole  project 
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of  old-age  pension  laws,  we  fear,  is  a  fraud 
and  snare,  "for  man's  delusion  given." 
Certainly  it  makes  not  for  universal 
thriftiness  and  independence,  rather  quite 
the  reverse. 

BACK  TO  HOME  MOVEMENT. 

DR.  LUTHER  H.  GULICK  of  New 
York,  founder  of  the  Camp  Fire 
Girls,  speaking  on ' '  Education  for  Girls, ' ' 
declared  that  modern  industries  in  the 
United  States  are  gradually  weaning 
young  girls  and  women  from  household 
arts  and  duties.  As  time  goes  on,  he 
said,  more  and  more  married  women 
will  enter  business  and  professional  life. 

He  made  the  point  that  woman  is  ever 
striving  for  social  and  economic  inde- 
pendence. He  declared  that  the  Camp 
Fire  Girls,  led  by  women  who  under- 
stand home  management,  are  helping 
in  some  measure  to  bring  back  the  girls 
of  the  cities  and  towns  to  housekeeping 
and  homemaking. 

The  association,  he  said,  numbers 
88,162  girls  in  this  country,  and  its  scope 
and  activity  correspond  in  many  ways 
with  those  of  the  Boy  Scouts.  It  is 
divided  into  groups,  according  to  Dr. 
Gulick,  and  seven  honors  are  awarded 
to  all  members  qualifying.  The  honors 
are  for  housecraft,  all  passing  this  course 
receiving  the  seven  honors. 

In  addition,  honors  are  awarded  for 
success  or  qualification  in  nature-lore, 
camp-craft,  handiwork,  patriotism  and 
business. 

/^N  earth  peace,  good-will  toward 
^^  men" — so  reads  the  King  James 
Version.  The  Revised  translation  is, 
"On  earth  peace  among  men  in  whom 
he  is  well  pleased."  Louis  Kossuth  said 
the  right  translation  was,  "Peace  to  all 
good-willing  men,  but,"  he  added," death  . 
to  tyrants."  The  upshot  of  it  all  is  an 
assertion  that  peace  is  for  the  men  who 
will  to  do  the  right.  In  every  well-regu- 
lated community  each  man  and  woman 
is  expected  to  ask  and  take  only  that 
which  a  just  judgment  would  decree  to 


be  due,  whether  as  an  inherent  right  or 
for  service  rendered.  When  strict  justice 
is  meted  out,  then  in  a  community  of 
right-willing  people  all  are  satisfied  and 
happy.  For  a  community  of  nations 
the  law  holds  good.  When  any  nation 
gets  its  deserts,  no  more,  no  less,  no  other 
nation  is  wronged.  When  all  nations 
live  after  that  fashion,  then  peace  reigns 
from  sea  to  sea;  but  until  that  time  comes 
there  is  no  escape  from  war ;  for  Kossuth 
was  right. — The  Christian  Register 


ENTHUSIAM 

ENTHUSIASM  is  the  dynamics  of 
your  personality.  Without  it, 
whatever  abilities  you  may  possess  lie 
dormant ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  nearly 
every  man  has  more  latent  power  than 
he  ever  learns  to  use.  You  may  have 
knowledge,  sound  judgment,  good  reason- 
ing faculties ;  but  no  one  —  not  even 
yourself  —  will  know  it,  until  you  dis- 
cover how  to  put  your  heart  into  thought 
and  action. 

A  wonderful  thing  is  this  quality  which 
we  call  enthusiasm.  It  is  too  often 
underrated  as  so  much  surplus  and  use- 
less display  of  feeling,  lacking  in  real 
substantiality.  This  is  an  enormous 
mistake.  You  can't  go  wrong  in  apply- 
ing all  the  genuine  enthusiasm  that  you 
can  stir  up  within  you;  for  it  is  the 
power  that  moves  the  world. 

We  can  cut  through  the  hardest  rocks 
with  a  diamond  drill  and  melt  steel  rails 
with  a  flame.  We  can  tunnel  through 
m.ountains  and  make  our  way  through 
any  sort  of  physical  obstruction. 

But  there  is  no  power  in  the  world 
that  can  cut  through  another  man's 
mental  opposition,  except  i?er suasion. 
And  persuasion  is  reason  plus  enthu- 
siasm . 

You  have  a  good  idea  —  don't  think 
that  other  prople  will  recognize  it  at 
once.  Columbus  had  a  good  idea,  but 
he  didn't  get  "across"  with  it  without 
much  of  this  high  persuasion,     J.  O.  A. 


Seasonable  and  Tested  Recipes 

By  Janet  M.  Hill 

IN    ALL    recipes  where   flour  is  used,  unless    otherwise  stated,  the  flour  is    measured   after  sifting 
once.     "Where    flour   is    measured  by  cups,  the  cup  is  filled  with  a  spoon,  and  a  level  cupful  is 
meant.     A  tablespoonful  or  teaspoonful  of  any  designated  inaterial  is  a  LEVEL  spoonful. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  MARCH 

AT  any  season  of  the  year  a  touch  of  green  is  a  pleasing  addition  to  most 
articles  of  food,  but  in  March  a  bit  of  green  color  makes  quite  an  appeal  to 
the  appetite.  Parsley  and  cress  and  the  leaves  of  early  radishes  may  be 
used  quite  freely  for  color  effect.  When  less  lavish  use  of  color  is  called  for,  fine- 
chopped  parsley  and  blanched  pistachio  nuts  are  available.  The  nuts  are  appro- 
priate with  both  sweet  and  savory  dishes.  Both  parsley  and  nuts  may  be  applied 
to  a  dry  crisp  surface,  if  it  be  first  brushed  over  with  slightly  beaten  white  of  egg. 

The  flavor  of  a  choice  ham  is  particularly  appetizing  in  spring.  A  ham  of 
about  twelve  pounds  in  weight  is  usually  the  most  satisfactory  to  purchase.  The 
mild-cured  hams  of  today  are  a  triumph  in  meat  curing  and  preservation.  Kept 
continuously  in  a  refrigerator  —  no  half-homrs  in  the  kitchen  —  a  well  cooked 
ham  will  remain  sweet  and  wholesome  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  Cooked  by 
poaching  in  simmering  water  and  finished  in  the  oven,  a  ham  may  be  cut 
in  thin,  even  slices  without  crumbling. 

Eggs  being  more  plentiful,  there  is  almost  no  limit  to  the  ways  in  which 
these  may  be  presented,  but  whether  to  be  cooked  hard  or  soft,  in  the  shell, 
in  ramekin,  in  omelet,  custard  or  meringue,  remember  that  the  cooking  is  to 
be  carried  out  at  a  point  considerably  below  the  boiling  point  of  water. 

Rice,  macaroni,  spaghetti,  etc.  contain  considerable  protein;  combined,  in 
a  dish,  with  cheese,  rich  in  protein,  the  elements  found  in  meat  and  fish  are 
presented  in  a  cheaper  form.  Blanch  rice  before  cooking,  the  pastes  after  cooking. 
Cook  all  of  them  in  rapid-boiling,  salted  water. 

Learn  to  cook  protein  below  the  boiling  point  of  water,  and  carbohydrate  at 
the  boiling  point.  Think  of  meat,  fish,  eggs,  milk  and  cheese  as  protein  and  all 
other  food  products,  save  fats,  as  carbohydrates.  The  pastes  and  rice  con- 
tain more   carbohydrates   than  protein    and    are  thus   treated  as  carbohydrates. 

Supply  plenty  of  waste  food  each  day,  this  will  lessen  the  liability  to  colds ; 
add  a  spoonful  of  bran  flakes    to    each  dish  of    your    favorite  breakfast  cereal. 
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CREAMED    SALT    CODEISII 


Make  bread  often,  varying  the  kind  each  time;  select  from  bran,  gluten, 
rye,  graham  and  Boston  brown  bread. 

Begin  to  plan  for  a  garden;  it  means  reducing  the  cost  for  food-supplies  and 
at  the  same  time  a  more  wholesomely  fed  family. 


Barquettes  of  Peas  and  Radishes 

BAKE  flaky  or  puff  paste  on  the 
outside  of  very  small  boat-shaped 
tins.  Prick  the  paste  all  over  be- 
fore baking.  Chill  the  pastry.  For  six 
or  eight  shapes,  press  one  cup  of  cooked 
peas  through  a  sieve.  Season  with  Wor- 
cestershire sauce,  tabasco  sauce  and  salt, 
and  add  one-fourth  a  cup  of  mayonnaise 
dressing  and  one-fourth  a  package  of 
gelatine  softened  in  one-fourth  a  cup  of 
consomme  and  dissolved  over  boiling 
water.  Stir  until  the  mixture  begins  to 
thicken,  then  use  to  half-fill  the  bar- 
quettes. Set  thin-sliced  radishes,  one 
slice  overlapping  another,  down  the 
length  of  the  puree  and  cover  with  a 
little  half-set  gelatine  dissolved  in  con- 
somme. Chill  thoroughly  and  serve  on 
lace  papers  laid  on  small  plates. 


Beet  Cassolettes 

Select  very  small  beets;  scoop  out  the 
centers  to  make  very  thin  cases.  Let 
stand  twenty  minutes  or  longer  in  vine- 
gar that  is  not  too  strong  and  drain  on 
a  cloth  for  some  time.  Fill  with  a  mix- 
ture of  capers,  quarter-inch  cubes  of 
hard-cooked  egg,  gherkins,  anchovy  filets, 
ham  and  chicken  seasoned  with  French 
dressing.  Spread  thin  rounds  of  Boston 
brown  bread  with  anchovy  paste,  sprinkle 
with  sifted  egg-yolk,  and  set  a  beet  in 
the  center  of  each  round.  Finish  with 
a  drop  of  mayonnaise  on  the  top  of  the 
mixture  in  the  beet. 

Cream  of  Squash  Soup 

This  soup  may  be  made  of  cooked 
squash  left  over  from  a  meal,  or  of  squash 
cooked  on  purpose  for  soup.      It  may 
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be  made  with  or  without  onion  and  celery 
for  flavoring.  If  the  squash  is  uncooked, 
put  a  small  piece  over  the  fire  with  half 
a  large  onion,  cut  in  slices,  and  two 
stalks  of  celery.  Let  cook  until  the 
squash  is  tender.  Discard  the  onion 
and  celery  and  press  the  squash,  freed 
from  the  shell,  through  a  ricer.  There 
should  be  one  cup  of  pulp.  Melt  one- 
third  a  cup  of  butter;  in  it  cook  one-third 
a  cup  of  flour,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
a  dash  of  paprika;  add  two  cups  of 
chicken  broth  or  water  and  stir  until 
boiling;  add  two  cups  of  the  water  in 
which  the  squash  and  vegetables  were 
boiled  and  the  squash;  stir  again  until 
boiling,  then  add  two  cups  of  hot  milk 
and  pass  through  a  fine  sieve.  Add  more 
seasoning  if  needed.  Half  a  cup  of 
cream  is  an  improvement.  This  may 
be  stirred  into  the  soup;  or  whipped,  a 
spoonful  may  be  set  on  the  top  of  the 
soup  in  each  plate  or  cup.  Fine-chopped 
parsley  may  be  sprinkled  over  the  whole. 

Creamed  Salt  Codfish 

Pick  filets  of  salt  codfish  into  bits. 
There  should  be  a  cup  and  a  half  of  fish. 
Cover  with  cold  water  and  let  stand 
overnight  or  some  hours.  Set  the  fish 
in  the  same  water  on  the  back  of  the 
range  to  heat  very  slowly.  Just  before 
the  water  reaches  the  boiling  point,  drain 
and  cover  the  fish.  Melt  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter;  in  it  cook  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour;  add  one  cup 
and  a  half  of  rich  milk  and  stir  and  cook 
until  boiling;  beat  one  or  two  eggs,  dilute 
them  with  a  little  of  the  sauce,  mix  and 
stir  into  the  rest  of  the  sauce;  stir  con- 


stantly while  cooking  one  or  two  minutes 
without  boiling.  Add  the  drained  fish. 
Pipe  mashed  potato  as  a  border  on  a 
serving  dish  and  turn  the  fish  in  the  cen- 
ter; garnish  with  a  hard-cooked  egg,  cut 
in  eighths  lengthwise,  and  cucumber 
pickles,  cut  in  thin  slices,  without  sepa- 
rating at  the  stem  end,  and  spread  like 
a  fan.     Serve  at  once. 

Fried  Halibut,  Whitebait  Style 

Remove  all  skin  and  bone  from 
chicken  halibut  and  cut  the  flesh  in  small 
strips,  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
about  two  inches  long;  dip  the  prepared 
fish,  a  few  pieces  at  a  time,  in  milk,  then 
roll  in  fiour  to  coat  each  piece  thoroughly. 
Season  the  flour  with  a  little  salt  and 
pepper,  before  use.  Fry  the  fish  in  deep, 
hot  fat.  Use  a  basket  and  avoid  having 
the  pieces  of  fish  in  contact  during  the 
cooking.  Drain  on  soft  paper.  Serve 
on  a  hot  napkin,  laid  on  a  hot  plate,  with 
sauce  tartare  or  Russian  mayonnaise 
in  a  sauce  boat. 

Sausage  with  Spinach  and 
Poached  Eggs 

Boil  half  a  peck  of  carefully  washed 
spinach,  adding  a  teaspoonful  of  salt :  no 
water  other  than  that  clinging  to  the 
spinach  is  needed.  Drain  the  spinach 
and  chop  it  very  fine.  Melt  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter;  in  it  cook  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour  and  one-fourth 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt;  add  half  a  cup  of 
milk  and  stir  until  boiling;  add  the 
spinach  and  mix  thoroughly.  Turn  the 
spinach  into  the  center  of  a  hot  dish 
and   shape  it  into   a  long  flat  mound. 


PEANUT  BUTTER   BISCUITS    (See  page  614) 
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Set  poached  eggs  above  and  carefully 
cooked  sausage  around  the  spinach. 
Serve  with  bread  and  butter  for  luncheon. 

Boned  Ham 
Stuffed  with  Forcemeat 

Have  the  bone  taken  from  a  ham.  of 
about  twelve  pounds  in  weight.  Fill 
the  space  from  which  the  bone  was  taken 
with  a  veal  forcemeat.  Take  a  few 
stitches  to  hold  the  meat  in  place.  Wipe 
the  ham  with  a  damp  cloth,  and  set 
over  the  fire  in  a  saucepan  of  cold  water. 
Let  the  water  gradually  heat  to  the  boil- 
ing point  and  boil  fifteen  minutes,  then 
draw  the  saucepan  to  a  cooler  part  of 
the  range  and  let  the  ham  cook  at  a  very 
gentle  simmer  six  or  seven  hours,  turn- 
ing the  ham  once  during  this  time. 
Remove  the  ham  to  a  large  baking  dish, 
take  off  the  skin,  sprinkle  with  one  cup 
of  cracker  crumbs  mixed  with  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  brown  sugar,  press  a 
few  cloves  into  the  fat  and  let  cook  in  a 
very  moderate  oven  until  the  crumbs 
are  nicely  browned. 

Veal  Forcemeat  for  Boned  Ham 

Chop  three-fourths  a  pound  of  veal 
in  a  food  chopper;  add  half  a  cup  of 
soft  bread  crumbs,  two  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  softened  butter  or  marrow, 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  dried  mushrooms, 
soaked  in  cold  water  and  chopped,  the 
water  from  the  mushrooms  and  an  egg 
beaten  very  light.  A  few  grains  of  salt 
may  be  needed.    A  piece  of  green  or  red 


pepper  chopped  fine,  or  a  little  tabasco 
or  Worcestershire  sauce  may  be  added. 

Rice  Cutlets  with  Peas  and 
Cheese  Sauce 


1  teaspoonful  salt 
I  teaspoonful  paprika 


1  tablespoonful  butter 


1  cup  rice  | 

3^  cups  boiling  water  I 

or  broth  | 

I  cup  tomato  soup  | 

Pour  cold  water  over  the  rice  and  stir 
constantly  while  heating  to  the  boiling 
point ;  drain,  rinse  in  cold  water  and  drain 
again.  Add  the  boiling  water  or  broth, 
the  tomato  soup  (tomato  puree  with  half 
an  onion  may  be  substituted),  the  salt 
and  paprika  and  let  cook  in  a  double 
boiler  until  the  rice  is  tender  and  the 
liquid  is  evaporated.  Add  the  butter, 
mix  slightly  and  turn  on  a  large  buttered 
platter  to  make  a  layer  rather  more  than 
half  an  inch  thick.  When  cold,  cut  out 
into  cutlet  shapes,  or  shape  with  the 
hands.  Egg-and-bread-crumb  and  fry 
in  deep  fat.  Serve  with  hot  peas, 
seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  sugar  and 
butter,  and  hot  cheese  sauce. 

Asparagus  with  Cheese  Sauce 

Prepare  some  baking  powder  biscuit 
of  generous  diameter,  but  not  very  thick. 
Two  cups  of  flour  will  make  six  large 
biscuits  and  six  small  ones.  Cook  as- 
paragus, poach  eggs  and  make  a  cheese 
sauce.  To  poach  the  eggs,  pour  boiling 
water  into  a  frying  pan  to  half  its  height ; 
add  about  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt; 
break  in  the  desired  number  of  eggs, 
leaving  plenty  of  space  between  the 
eggs.     Keep  the  water  below  the  boiling 
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MACARONI   TIMBALE 


point.  As  soon  as  the  eggs  are  "set" 
next  to  the  pan,  run  a  spatula  beneath 
the  eggs,  one  at  a  time,  to  loosen  them 
from  the  pan  and  avoid  overcooking; 
let  cook  in  the  water  until  as  firm  as 
desired,  then  lift  with  a  skimmer.  Split 
the  biscuit,  allow  half  a  biscuit  for  each 
egg;  spread  these  with  butter;  set  six 
or  eight  stalks  of  asparagus  on  each, 
then  finish  with  an  egg,  and  pour  the 
cheese  sauce  over  the  whole. 

Cheese  Sauce     " 

Melt  one-fourth  a  cup  of  butter;  in  it 
cook  one-fourth  a  cup  of  flour  and  season- 
ings; add  two  cups  of  milk  and  stir  until 
boiling;  add  half  a  cup  of  cheese  and  stir 
until  melted  without  boiling.  This  will 
suffice  for  seven  or  eight  eggs.       , 

Macaroni  Timbale 

Cook  half  a  cup  of  macaroni  in  rapidly 
boiling  water  until  tender;  drain,  rinse 
in  cold  water  and  drain  again.  Butter 
a  mold  holding  three  cups.  An  oval, 
fluted,  steel-drawn  mold  was  used  for 
the  timbale  shown  in  the  illustration. 
Line  the  flutes  in  the  mold  with  pieces 
of  the  cooked  macaroni.  Beat  three 
eggs;  add  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one- 
fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  paprika,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  tomato  catsup,  three- 
fourths  a  cup  of  grated  cheese,  the  rest 
of  the  macaroni,  cut  into  thin  slices,  and 
one  cup  and  three-fourths  of  milk.  Mix 
all  together  thoroughly  and  turn  into 
the  prepared  mold.  Set  on  several  folds 
of  paper  in  a  dish,  pour  in  boiling  water 


to  half  the  height  of  the  mold.  Let 
cook  in  the  oven  until  firm  in  the  center. 
It  will  take  about  forty-five  minutes. 
Carefully  turn  from  the  mold  on  a  hot 
dish.  Serve  at  once  with  a  cup  and  a 
half  of  cream  or  tomato  sauce. 

Potato  with  Onion  Puree 

Press  hot  boiled  potatoes  through  a 
ricer;  add  salt,  pepper,  cream,  butter 
and  one  or  two,  hot,  cooked  onions 
pressed  through  a  sieve ;  mix  all  together 
thoroughly;  dispose  in  buttered  rame- 
kins. Brush  over  the  top  of  the  potato 
with  butter  and  let  bake  until  browned 
slightly. 

Steamed  Brown  Bread 
with  Raisins 

Sift  together  one  cup,  each,  of  corn- 
meal,  ryemeal  and  whole  wheat  flour, 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  two  level 
teaspoonfuls  of  soda;  add  three-fourths  a 
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cup  of  molasses  and  two  cups  of  sour 
milk  or  buttermilk  and  stir  all  together. 
Line  two  large-size  cocoa  boxes  with 
seeded  raisins;  turn  in  the  mixture,  add- 
ing raisins  meanwhile.  Set  to  cook  in 
a  steam  kettle  filled  with  cold  water; 
let  cook  three  hours  after  boiling 
begins.  During  the  first  two  hours  the 
kettle  should  not  be  moved;  when 
water  is  needed,  replenish  with  boiling 
water. 

Bran  Bread 

Sift  together  two  cups  of  white  flour, 
one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt;  add  two  cups  of  bran 
and  mix  in  one  cup  or  more  of  chopped 


overflow;  cover  securely,  pack  in  two 
measures  of  ice  to  one  of  salt  and  let 
stand  about  two  hours,  repacking  if 
necessary.  Serve,  cut  in  slices,  on  let- 
tuce hearts  with  French  dressing.  As 
the  mixture  is  made  without  sugar  it 
freezes  easily.  It  is  at  its  best  when  not 
frozen  too  hard. 

Peanut  Butter  Biscuits 

Sift  together  two  cups  of  pastry  flour, 
four  level  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder 
and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt;  cut  in 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  shortening  and, 
using  milk,  mix  to  a  dough  that  cleans 
the  bowl.  Turn  on  a  board  dredged 
with  flour,  turn  in  the  flour  to  coat  the 


AFTERNOON  TEA   CAKES 


raisins  or  dates,  scalded,  drained  and 
cut  in  small  pieces.  Mix  to  a  dough, 
with  half  a  cup  of  molasses  and  one 
cup  and  seven-eighths  of  sour  milk. 
Bake  in  a  buttered  pan  about  one  hour. 
Half  a  cup,  each,  of  dates  and  nut 
meats  are  good  for  variety. 

Tomato  Cream  Glace 

Cook  a  can  of  tomatoes,  three  slices  of 
onion,  a  stalk  of  celery,  a  piece  of  green 
or  red  pepper  and  a  tablespoonful  of 
dried  mushrooms  soaked  in  cold  water 
about  half  an  hour;  press  through  a 
sieve.  There  should  be  one  cup  of  thick 
puree.  Add  one-half  a  teaspoonful,  each, 
of  salt  and  paprika  and  let  chill;  fold  in 
one  cup  of  heavy  cream,  beaten  very 
light,  and  turn  into  a  mold  partially 
lined   with   paper,    filling   the   mold   to 


outside,  then  knead  slightly  and  roll 
into  a  thin  rectangular  sheet.  Spread 
the  dough  with  peanut  butter;  roll  like 
a  jelly  roll  and  cut  in  pieces  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  long.  Bake  in  a  buttered  pan 
about  twenty  minutes. 

Luncheon  Salad 

For  one  service,  set  a  slice  of  tomato 
in  a  nest  of  lettuce  hearts;  above  the 
tomato  dispose  half  a  dozen  short  stalks 
of  asparagus  (tips),  and  above  these,  a 
teaspoonful  of  mayonnaise  dressing. 
Press  a  little  cream  cheese  through  a 
sieve  over  the  dressing  and  sprinkle 
the  cheese  with  paprika. 

Afternoon  Tea  Cakes 

Beat  two  eggs  very  light;  beat  in  one 
cup    of   sugar,    one-fourth   a   pound   of 
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blanched  almonds  and  two  ounces  of 
citron  chopped  together  exceedingly 
fine;  add  the  grated  rind  of  a  lemon,  one- 
fourth  a  teaspoonful,  each,  of  cloves, 
nutmeg,  cinnamon,  mace  and  cream  of 
tartar  with  about  one  cup  and  a  half  of 
pastry  flour.  Use  enough  flour  to  stir 
the  ingredients  to  a  stiff  dough.  Knead 
slightly  and  roll  into  a  sheet  about  one- 
fourth  an  inch  thick.  Cut  into  pieces 
3x13^  inches,  brush  over  with  egg- 
white,  decorate  with  half  a  blanched 
almond  at  each  corner,  dredge  with 
granulated  sugar  and  bake.  The  dough 
may  also  be  cut  into  hearts  or  other 
shapes  with  tin  cutters. 


Spring  Cake 

Beat  half  a  cup  of  butter  to  a  cream; 
gradually  beat  in  one  cup  of  sugar.  Sift 
together  two  cups  and  one-half  of  sifted 
flour  and  two  teaspoonfuls  and  one-half 
of  baking  powder.  Measure  one  cup  of 
lukewarm  water.  Add  a  second  cup  of 
sugar  to  the  butter  and  sugar,  alter- 
nately, with  a  few  drops  of  the  water; 
when  all  the  sugar  has  been  added,  beat 
in  the  flour  and  baking  powder,  alter- 
nately, with  the  rest  of  the  water;  finally, 
beat  in  the  whites  of  four  eggs  beaten 
very  light.  Bake  in  three  layer-cake 
pans.     Put    the    layers  together  with  a 
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VOL-AU-VENT    OF    APRICOTS 


boiled  frosting,  cover  the  outside  with 
frosting,  then  decorate  with  a  bouquet 
of  candied  violets.  Leave  a  little  of 
the  boiled  frosting;  stir  this  over  boiling 
water  until  dried  out  a  little,  beat  till 
cold  and  use  in  fashioning  a  small  bow 
knot  around  the  stems  (citron  or  an- 
jelica)  of  the  violets.  Two  cups  of  sugar, 
half  a  cup  of  boiling  water  and  four  egg- 
whites  are  needed  for  the  frosting. 

Vol-au-Vent  of  Apricots 

Erepa-re  the  recipe  for  brioche  given 
for  coffee  cakes  in  the  February  number 
of  this  magazine.  Roll  the  chilled  paste 
thinner  than  for  coffee  cakes,  spread 
with  softened  butter  and  fold  to  make 
three  layers,  With  avol-au-vent  cutter, 
or  a  sharp  knife  and  an  oval-shaped 
mold  for  a  pattern,  cut  out  an  oval  shape 
of*;,  such  size  as  desired.  Set  this  in  a 
buttered  pan.  Make  a  cut  about  an 
inch  from  the  edge,  an  inch  deep,  entirely 


around  the  paste;  let  stand  to  become 
light.     Bake  about  twenty  minutes. 

Cut  again  around  the  top  of  the  paste 
in  the  place  as  before  baking,  lift  out 
this  pastry  and  remove  more  of  the  cake 
to  leave  an  open  center.  Have  ready 
the  syrup  from  a  can  of  apricots,  cooked 
with  a  cup  and  a  half  of  sugar,  and  pour 
this  over  the  hot  vol-au-vent,  turning  the 
latter  in  the  syrup  until  it  is  nearly 
absorbed;  fill  the  open  space  with  the 
apricots  and  pipe  whipped  cream  above. 
Serve  hot  or  cold,  preferably  half  way 
between.  Do  not  set  the  cream  in  place 
until  the  last  minute  before  serving. 

Grapejuice  Sponge 

Soften  one-fourth  a  package  of  gela- 
tine in  one-fourth  a  cup  of  cold  water 
and  dissolve  in  half  a  cup  of  hot  grape- 
juice;  add  two-thirds  a  cup  of  sugar,  a 
half -cup  of  cold  grapejuice  and  the  juice 
of   half   a   lemon.     Stir   over   ice- water 
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until  the  mixture  begins  to  thicken. 
Beat  the  whites  of  three  eggs  until  very 
Hght,  then  gradually  beat  the  grape  juice 
mixture  into  them.  Continue  to  beat 
the  mixture  until  it  is  quite  firm,  then 
dispose  it,  a  spoonful  at  a  time,  in  a  mold 
decorated  with  marshmallows  cut  in 
halves.  Cut  the  other  half  of  the  lemon 
in  slices  and  above  each  slice  pipe  some 
of  the  sponge.  Use  these  to  decorate 
the  sponge  when  unmolded. 

Bride's  Cake 


6  cups  flour 
12  teaspoonfuls  baking 
powder 


2  cups  butter 

4  cups  sugar 

2  cups  milk 

10  egg-whites  | 

Cream  the  butter  and  beat  in  the- 
sugar  gradually;  add  the  milk,  alter- 
nately, with  the  flour  and  baking  powder 
and,  lastly,  the  egg-whites,  beaten  very 
light.  Bake  in  two  pans  about  14  x  14 
inches  and  3  inches  deep.  When  baked 
and  removed  from  the  pan,  take  one 
corner  of  the  cake  for  the  point  of  a 
heart,  lay  on  a  pattern,  and  with  sharp 
knife  cut  the  cake  to  the  pattern  using 
the  pieces  cut  from  cake  to  fill  out  the 
top.  Fasten  the  pieces  together  with 
frosting  and  put  the  two  layers  together 
with  frosting.  Then  cover  the  whole 
cake  and  decorate  with  boiled  frosting 
steamed  over  boiling  water  until  it  will 
hold  its  shape.  This  piping  was  done 
with  cones  made  of  paper  and  cut  at  the 
point  as  desired.  For  the  frosting,  take 
four  cups  of  sugar  and  eight  egg-whites, 
or,  if  a  heavy  frosting  is  desired,  increase 
the  sugar  and  egg-whites  in  the  same 
proportion.  In  steaming,  considerable 
frosting  is  lost  and,  if  a  heavy  covering 
is  to  be  put  on  the  cake  before  the  piping 
is  begun,  it  must  be  allowed  for. 

Butter  Macaroons 

Break  four  eggs,  reserve  the  whites 
for  some  other  use  and  drop  the  yolks 
into  boiling  water;  let  stand  where  the 
water  will  keep  hot  without  boiling  about 
twenty  minutes,  then  drain  on  a  soft 
cloth.  Beat  one  cup  of  butter  to  a 
cream;  press  the   egg-yolks    through  a 


sieve  into  the  butter,  beat  in  thoroughly, 
then  gradually  beat  in  one  cup  of  sugar, 
half  a  cup  of  almonds  blanched  and 
chopped,  the  grated  rind  of  a  lemon, 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon  and  three 
cups  of  flour.  Break  the  dough  into 
pieces  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut,  roll  these 
in  the  hands  into  balls,  and  press  on  a 
buttered  baking  pan  into  flat  rounds  the 
size  and  shape  of  a  macaroon.  Baste 
over  with  slightly  beaten  egg-white, 
dredge  with  granulated  sugar  and  bake 
to  an  amber  shade.  The  recipe  makes  60 
macaroons.  The  dough  may  be  rolled 
into  a  sheet  and  cut  into  rounds  with  a 
small  tin  cutter,  then  finished  as  above. 

Molasses  Hermits 

Beat  one-third  a  cup  of  butter  to  a 
cream;  gradually  beat  in  half  a  cup  of 
sugar,  then  two-thirds  a  cup  of  seeded 
raisins,  chopped  fine;  add  one  whole 
egg  and  the  yolk  of  another,  beaten 
light,  half  a  cup  of  molasses  and  two 
cups  of  sifted  flour  again  sifted  with 
one-fourth  a  teaspoonful,  each,  of  salt, 
soda,  mace  and  ground  cloves  and  half 
a  teaspoonful,  each,  of  ginger  and 
cinnamon.  Mix  to  a  dough;  knead 
slightly,  roll  into  a  sheet,  cut  into 
rounds  and  set  a  little  distance  apart 
in  buttered  tins;  dredge  with  granu- 
lated sugar  and  bake  until  well  browned 
below  and  above.  The  recipe  makes 
thirty  cakes. 

Apples  a  la  Manhattan 

Pare  and  core  eight  medium-sized 
apples.  Make  ready  round  pieces  of 
sponge  cake — one  for  each  apple — an 
inch  in  thickness  and  of  the  same  size 
as  the  apple.  Sprinkle  with  sugar  and 
set  them  in  the  oven  until  the  sugar 
melts.  Make  a  syrup  of  a  cup  of  sugar 
and  a  cup  of  water.  Cook  the  apples 
very  slowly  in  the  syrup.  When  tender 
drain  and  put  an  apple  on  each  bit  of 
cake.  Add  half  a  glass  of  jelly  to  the 
syrup,  cook  until  it  is  quite  thick,  then 
pour  over  the  whole.  Garnish  wnth 
whipped  cream  and  candied  cherries. 


Balanced  Menus  for  Week  in  Lent 


^''The  golden-hiied  end-piece  of  bread  is  infinitely  richer  in  flavor  than  the  criunb  ivithinT 


Breakfast 

Oranges  Creamed  Salt  Codfish 

Small  Baked  Potatoes 
Dry  Toast  Doughnuts 

Coffee  Cocoa 

Dinner 
Cream  of  Squash  Soup 
Spanish     Onions     Stuffed     with     Nuts, 

Tomato  Sauce 

Lettuce  and  Lima  Beans,  French  Dressing 

Finger  Rolls  '  Rye  Bread 

Caramel  Custard,  Renversee 

Sponge  Pound  Cake       Half  Cups  Coffee 


Finger  Rolls 


Supper 
Peanut  Butter  Sandwiches 
Hot  Apple  Sauce 


Cake 


Breakfast 


Cocoa 


Breakfast 

Oranges 

Scrambled  Eggs 

Mashed  Potato  Cakes,  Baked 

Fried  Cornmeal  Mush 

Maple  Syrup  Rolls  (reheated) 

Coffee  Cocoa 

Luncheon 

Asparagus  on  Baking  Powder  Biscuit 

Poached  Eggs,  Cheese  Sauce 
Jiffy-Jell  Tea 

Dinner 

Scalloped  Oysters 

Cabbage  Salad 

Boiled  Onions  with  Cream 

Custard  Pie         Half  Cups  of  Coffee 


\ 


Cream  of  Wheat,  Sliced  Bananas,  Thin  Cream 
Fresh  Eggs  in  the  Shell 
Ryemeal  Muffins 
Dry  Toast 
Coffee  Cocoa 

Luncheon 
Curried  Rice  with  Peas 
Graham  Bread  and  Butter 
Apple  Pie 
Cheese 
Tea 

Dinner 

Oyster  Soup,  O^'sterettes 
Cheese  Souffle,  Cream  Sauce 
Lettuce  and  Asparagus,  French  Dressing 
Grapejuice  Sponge 
Wafers 


Breakfast 

Oatmeal  with  Bran  Flakes,         Thin  Cream 

Eggs  Shirred  with  Bread  Crumbs  and  Cream 

Toast 

Amber  Marmalade 

Coffee  Cocoa 

Luncheon 

Potato  Salad 

Sardines 

Baking  Powder  Biscuit 

Boiled  Custard  Snow  Eggs 

Cookies 

Dinner 

Black  Bean  Soup 

Crab  flake  Souffle,  Cream  Sauce 

Buttered  Parsnips,  Lettuce,  French  Dressing 

Small  Baba  with  Fruit     Vanilla  Syrup 

Half  Cups  of  Coffee 


Breakfast 

Stewed  Figs,   Barley  Crystals,  Thin  Cream 

Omelet  with  Asparagus  Tips 

Hashed  Brown  Potatoes 

Dry  Toast  Rice  Griddle  Cakes 

Coffee  Cocoa 

Luncheon 

Salt  Codfish  Balls  Piccalilli 

Dry  Toast 

Boston  Brown  Bread  with  Raisins 

(reheated  in  oven) 

Jell-0 

Dinner 

Breaded     Hearts     of     Halibut,     Fried 

Sauce  Tartare 

Mashed  Potatoes 

Spinach  with  Sliced  Eggs 

Vol-au-Vent    of    Brioche    with    Peaches 


Breakfast 

Halves  of  Grapefruit 
Salt  Mackerel  Cooked  in  Milk 

French  Fried  Potatoes 
Baking  Powder  Biscuit,  Toasted 


Radishes 
Coffee 


Luncheon 

Stewed  Lima  Beans  (dried) 

Peanut  Butter  Rolls 

Lettuce  and  Tomato  Jelly,  French  Dressing 

Rice  Pudding  with  Raisins  Tea 

Dinner 

Emergency  Soup,  Croutons 

Macaroni  Timbale.  Cream  Sauce 

Canned  String  Beans 

Sweet  Pickled  Pears 

Lemon  Pie  Cheese 

Half  Cups  of  Coffee 


Breakfast 

Cream  of  Wheat,  Thin  Cream 

Poached  Eggs  on  Toast 

Spider  Corncake 

Apple  Marmalade 

Coffee  Cocoa 


Luncheon  Dinner 

Gnocchi   a   la   Romaine  Rice  Cutlets,  Peas,  Cheese  Sauce 

Philadelphia  Relish  Lettuce  and  Oyster  Salad 

Apple  Dumplings,  Hard  Sauce  Finger  Rolls,  Gluten  Bread 

Tea  Canned  Pineapple 

Small  Cakes     Half  Cups  of  Coffee 
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Balanced  Menus  for  Week  in  March 


''Macaroni  with  minced  ham  ought  to  he   on 
times  a  week.  — Frick. 

Breakfast 

Boiled,  Rice,  Thin  Cream 

Bacon  Broiled  in  Oven 

Dry  Toast         Cornmeal  Muffins 

Grapefruit  Marmalade  Coffee  Cocoa 

Dinner 

Chicken  Broth  with  Noodles 

Cold    Boned   Ham,   Veal  Forcemeat,   Baked 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Southern  Style 
Sweet  Pickled  Peaches     Canned  String  Beans 
Custard  Pie  Half  Cups  of  CoflFee 

Supper 
Dried  Lima  Bean  Salad 
French  Dressing  With  Garlic 
Quick  Yeast  Rolls 
Evaporated  Peaches,  Stewed 
,  Young  America  Cheese  Tea 


every  table  in  erery  country  at  least  two  or  three 

Breakfast  | 

Baked  Apples,  Barley  Crystals,  Thin  Cream 

Baked  Ham,  Sliced  Thin 

French  Fried  Potatoes 

Yeast  Rolls  (reheated)  Coffee  Cocoa 

Dinner 

Emergency  Soup 
Chicken  Timbale  Bechamel  Sauce 

Canned  Peas 
White  Fruit  Cake 
Caramel  Custard,  Renversee 

Supper 

Fried  Scallops,  Sauce  Tartare 

Baking  Powder  Biscuit 

Honey  Cookies  Canned  Fruit 

Tea 


Breakfast 

Puffed  Rice,  Thin  Cream 

Tripe  Fried  in  Batter  Radishes 

Cornmeal  Muffins,  Toasted 

\A/'hite  Bread,  Toasted 

Orange  Jelly  Coffee  Cocoa 

Dinner 

Cream  of  Squash  Soup 

Cold  Baked  Ham,  Sliced  Thin 

Boiled  Cabbage,  Buttered 

k  White  Hashed  Potatoes 

Grapejuice  Sponge  Afternoon  Tea  Cakes 

Half  Cups  of  Coffee 

Supper 

Creamed  Salt  Codfish 

Mashed  Potato  Cabbage  Salad 

Peanut  Butter  Biscuit 

Coffee 


Breakfast 

Cream  of  Wheat,  Thin  Cream 

Eggs  Shirred  in  Ramekins  with  Tomato  Sauce 

Whole  Wheat  Pop  Overs 

Amber  Marmalade 

Coffee  Cocoa 

Dinner 

Hamburg  Steak 

Macaroni  Timbale 

Grilled  Sweet  Potatoes 

Bran  Bread 

Dandelion  Salad 

Stewed    Figs,    Lemon  Jelly    and    Custard 


Supper 

Ham  and  Egg  Salad 
Oatmeal  Bread  and  Butter 
Dried  Peaches,  Stewed 
Sponge  Pound  Cake 


Tea 


Breakfast 

Puffed  Wheat,  Thin  Cream 

Stewed  Prunes  Ham  Omelet 

;.  Mashed  Potato  Cakes,  Baked 

Doughnuts 

Coffee  Cocoa 

Dinner 

Chicken,  Stewed  then  Fried 

Green  Peppers  Stuffed  with  Rice  and   Ham 

Lettuce,  French  Dressing 

Cocoanut  Pie 

Half  Cups  of  Coffee 

Supper 

Individual  Oyster  Pies 

Ripe  Olives 

Bread  and  Butter  Stewed  Rhubarb 

Chocolate  Laver  Cake  Tea 


Breakfast 

Cresco  Grits,  Bran  Flakes,  Thin  Cream 

Salt  Codfish  Balls,  Mustard 

Radishes  Whole  Wheat  Muffins 

Dry  Toast 

Coffee  Cocoa 

Dinner 

Baked  Shad,  Bread  Dressing 

Cucumbers,  French  Dressing 

Mashed  Potatoes  Canned  String  Beans 

Finger  Rolls  Rhubarb  Pie 

Half  Cups  of  Coffee 


Supper 

Ham  Timbales 
Ripe  Olives 

Hot  Apple  Sauce 
Tea 


Canned  Peas 
Gluten  Bread 
Trilbys 


Breakfast 

Oranges 

Sausage  and  Poached  Eggs 

on  Toast 

Ryemeal  Muffins 

Coffee  Cocoa 


Dinner  Supper 

Boiled  Shoulder  of  Lamb,  Caper  Sauce  Baked  Potatoes,  Paprika 

Buttered  Parsnips,  Boiled  Potatoes  Broiled  Bacon 

Creamed  Cabbage  Boston  Brown  Bread  with  Raisins 

Toasted  Crackers  Trilbys 

Cheese  Balls  (fried)       Radishes  Tea 
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Cake  Frostings 

By  Janet  M.  Hill 


Cake  Pans  and  Their  Treatment 

IN  these  latter  days  we  have  learned 
to  economize  in  time  and  fuel,  and 
solid  loaves  of  cake  are  seen  less  fre- 
quently than  fifty  years  ago.  Even  a 
bride's  cake  is  now  often  baked  in  layers 
and  the  layers  put  together  to  look  like 
a  solid  loaf.  More  delicate  mixtures 
may  thus  be  used.  Also  tube  pans  are 
available  where  solid  loaves  are  desired; 
with  these,  heat  penetrates  the  mixture 
through  the  center  as  well  as  on  the  out- 
side and  the  cake  bakes  more  quickly. 
Then,  too,  a  shorter  extent  of  air  cells  is 
to  be  supported  and  liability  to  heavi- 
ness at  the  center  is  eliminated. 

For  sponge  cakes,  pans  with  center 
tube  and  sides  that  are  held  in  place  with 
springs  are  provided.  The  springs  ex- 
tend about  an  inch  above  the  top  of  the 
pan  and  furnish  a  support  for  the  in- 
verted pan.  By  allowing  the  cake  to 
cool  in  the  inverted  pan  the  moist  cell 
walls  do  not  settle  but  are  elongated 
and  the  cooled  cake  is  particularly  light 
and  porous.  The  pan  thus  used  must 
be  kept  specially  for  this  purpose;  this 
pan  must  not  be  greased  and  butter  cake 
must  not  be  baked  in  it,  otherwise  the 
cake  will  not  adhere  to  the  pan.  When 
the  cake  is  cold,  the  side  is  removed  and 
a  spatula  run  beneath  the  cake  removes 
it  from  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 

When  butter  cakes  are  baked  in  loaves, 
in  a  large  sheet,  or  in  pans  that  do  not 
have  a  removable  botton,  paper  should 
be  fitted  into  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  A 
thin  light-weight   wrapping  paper  such 


as  is  used  for  doing  up  small  parcels  at  a 
dry  goods  store,  is  the  best  paper  for 
this  purpose.  Spread  the  paper  over 
the  pan,  the  long  edge  of  the  paper  on 
the  long  edge  of  the  pan,  hold  the  paper 
in  place  with  one  hand  and  with  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  other  hand 
crease  the  paper  firmly  down  on  the 
other  long  edge  of  the  pan,  fold  the  paper 
in  this  crease,  then  with  a  knife  cut  the 
paper  in  the  crease.  The  paper  should 
now  fit  down  into  the  pan  perfectly; 
leaA^e  the  two  ends  of  paper  hanging  out 
an  inch  or  two,  that  the  cake  when  baked 
may  be  lifted  from  the  pan  by  them. 
Butter  the  paper  thoroughly,  also  the 
sides  of  the  pan  not  protected  by  the 
paper.  Some  other  shortening  than 
butter,  something  free  from  salt  or  sedi- 
ment, is  preferable  to.  butter  for  this 
purpose. 

Tins  for  individual  cakes  or  large 
round  cakes  may  be  partially  lined  with 
paper.  For  small  cakes  fold  the  paper  to 
cut  all  the  pieces  at  one  time.  Set  the 
tin  down  on  the  paper,  mark  with  a 
pencil  around  the  tin,  then  cut  inside 
the  mark.  After  thoroughly  greasing 
fluted  tins  dredge  them  lightly  with  flour, 
then  tap  the  tin,  upside  down,  on  the 
edge  of  the  pan  of  flour  to  remove  super- 
fluous flour.  A  vegetable  brush  is  an 
aid  in  cleaning  small  cake  tins  after  use. 

Icings,  Decorations  and  Fillings 

.  In  the  decorating  of  cakes  there  is; 
much  latitude  for  the  exercise  of  the] 
imagination.  To  one  who  has  acquired  [ 
facility  in  the  use  of  a  pastry  bag  ands 
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tube  there  is  no  limit  to  the  variety  in 
style  of  garniture  which  may  be  attempt- 
ed. This  is  especially  true  of  those  who  can 
use  a  pen  easily  or  are  at  all  adept  in 
free  hand  drawing.  As  one  works  new 
ideas  will  be  evolved,  as  when  using  a 
tube  with  round  end,  pressing,  out  a 
generous  supply  of  icing  at  a  certain  angle 
then  pressing  out  more,  while  changing 
the  angle  and  drawing  the  icing  to  a 
small  point,  will  produce  a  fair  represent- 
ation of  a  dove,  if  a  wing  be  added  to 
each  side  with  a  leaf  tube.  So  also  a 
reclining  lamb,  bow-knots  or  a  bunch 
of  flowers  with  leaves  and  a  mass  of 
stems  may  be  fashioned  on  a  cake  in  a 
few  moments  of  time.  The  main  thing 
is  an  icing  that  is  free  from  grains,  runs 
smoothly  and  holds  in  perfection  each 
line  of  the  tubes.  To  avoid  the  form- 
ation of  a  crust,  the  icing  left  in  the  bowl 
while  piping  is  going  on  should  be  kept 
covered  with  a  damp  cloth.  Of  course 
this  cloth  must  not  touch  the  icing. 

Candied  fruits,  rose  petals,  violets, 
citron,  angelica  and  small  candies  are  val- 
uable aids  in  cake  decoration.  In  the  use 
of  these  articles  good  taste  in  combina- 
tions and  neatness  of  work  are  essentials. 

Uncooked  Icings 

Uncooked  frostings  are  made  from 
confectioner's  or  XXXX  sugar.  The 
sugar  should  be  sifted  before  use.  The 
sugar  may  be  mixed  witli  cream,  miilk, 
fruit  juice,  S3^rup,  hone}^  coffee  (decoction 
or  extract)  or  butter.  Any  frosting 
left  over  may  be  set  aside,  covered,  and 
used  weeks  afterwards,  just  as  it  is  or  by 
adding  more  sugar  or  liquid  or  both. 

Boiled  Icing 

There  are  many  varieties  of  boiled 
icing;  some  are  similar  to  fudge;  but 
when  referring  to  boiled  icing  one  usu- 
ally has  in  mind,  sugar  melted  in  water, 
and  boiled  to  a  rather  firm  "soft-ball" 
state  (about  240°  F.  on  the  sugar  ther- 
mometer),then  beaten  very  slowly  into 
very  light-beaten  white  of  egg.  One 
need  have  no  fear  of   failtire   with   this 


frosting,  if  the  few  simple  details  of  the 
process  be  followed;  for  if  the  syrup  be 
boiled  too  long,  by  beating  in  a  few  drops 
of  boiHng  water,  lemon  juice  or  syrup 
(several  times  if  necessary)  the  frosting 
will  be  in  good  condition.  Or,  if  the 
boiling  was  not  continued  long  enough 
and  the  frosting  runs,  set  the  bowl  over 
the  fire  in  a  dish  of  boiling  water  and 
beat  the  liquid  constantly  until  some 
of  the  moisture  has  evaporated. 

The  Technique  of  Boiled  Icing 

vSugar  has  a  tendency  to  crystallize; 
if  one  crystal  forms,  others  collect  about 
it  and  the  frosting  from  such  syrup  can 
not  be  smooth.     To   obviate  this  ten- 
dency, we  sometimes  add  acid  in  some 
form,  as  cream  of  tartar,   lemon  juice, 
acetic  acid,   glucose,   cornstarch,   choco- 
late; all  these  are  useful  in  this  respect; 
but  if  the   grains   of   sugar  be  washed 
down  and  the  syrup  covered  for  the  first 
few  minutes  and  left  undisturbed  till  the 
right   degree  is   reached,   nothing   need 
be  added  to  the  sugar  and  water.     To 
wash  down  the  saucepan,  wet  the  fingers 
repeatedly  in  cold  water  and  brush  the 
pan  just  above  the  syrup.     This  may  be 
done  with  a  cloth  fastened  to  a  fork,  but 
the  fingers  tell  whether  or  not  the  grains 
are  present.     After  this  washing  cover 
the    saucepan    and   let   the    syrup    boil 
rapidly  four  or  five  minutes;  the  steam 
will  melt  any  crystals  that  the  washing 
has  overlooked.     Put  in  the  thermom- 
eter carefully,  and  let    boil   to  238°  or 
240°  F.     A    few    trials    will  decide  the 
exact  degree  needed  on  yottr  thermom- 
eter.    If    you    have    no     thermometer 
and  test  by  dropping  a  little  syrup  in 
cold  water,  the  syrup  is  boiled  enough 
when  it  miay"  be  gathered  into  a  rather 
firm' '  soft-ball. ' '    If  you  test  by  dropping 
the  syrup  from  a  spoon,  take  one  not 
pre\'iously  used  in  the  syrup  and,  if  a 
hair  spins  from  a  heavy  drop  of  syrup 
on  the  end  of  the  spoon,  the  syrup  is 
boiled  enough.     After  a  few  trials  you 
can  tell  when  the  proper  degree  is  reached 
by  the  looks  of  the  syrup  in  the  saucepan. 
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Proportions  of  Ingredients 

The  quantity  of  water  taken  is  im- 
material; there  must  be  enough  to  melt 
the  sugar;  the  larger  the  quantity  the 
sooner  the  sugar  melts,  but  the  longer 
is  the  time  required  for  boiling.  Water 
to  equal  one-fourth  to  one-half  the 
quantity  of  sugar  is  a  good  rule.  Three- 
fourths  a  cup  of  sugar  to  each  egg-white 
is  the  general  or  basic  rule.  One  cup  of 
sugar  to  one  egg-white  and  also  to  two 
egg-whites  are  common  in  practice. 
With  two  egg-whites  there  is  more  bulk 
of  icing,  but  it  is  lighter  and  less  sweet. 

Thick  Fluffy  Icing 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  demand 
for  very  light  fluffy  icing  that  may  be 
piled  high  on  a  cake.  For  beating  many 
of  the  icings  of  this  variety  an  electric 
beater  is  used  and  the  syrup  is  added 
very  slowly.  One  cup  of  sugar  to  two 
egg-whites  is  needed  for  such  frostings. 
Sometimes  melted  marshmallows  are  ad- 
ded to  the  frosting,  at  the  last  moment, 
and  the  whole  beaten  until  cold. 

Fluffy  Chocolate  Icing 

In  making  a  chocolate  frosting  of  this 
variety,  the  melted  chocolate  is  beaten 
into  the  frosting  after  the  addition  of 
all  the  syrup.  If  the  chocolate  be  added 
to  the  sugar  and  water  either  before  or 
after  it  has  been  boiled  to  the  proper 
degree  (about  2 40 °F.),  the  icing  will  not 
be  light  and  fluffy;  it  may  be  an  excep- 
tionally good  icing,  taste  quite  as  good 
as  the  more  fluffy  variety,  and  keep 
moist  longer,  but  it  will  harden  more 
slowly  and  can  not  be  applied  to  the  cake 
as  quickly  as  when  the  chocolate  is  ad- 
ded after  the  icing  is  practically  finished. 

Fondant  for  Icing 

Fondant  (used  either  as  center  or 
coating  for  many  choice  candies)  makes 
a  particularly  smooth  and  good  tasting 
icing.  As  fondant  may  be  kept  for 
weeks  (carefully  closed  in  a  bowl),  is 
easily    applied    and    sets    quickly,    it    is 


convenient  for  emergencies.  Fondant 
may  be  made  of  granulated  sugar,  brown 
sugar, maple  sugar  or  maple  syrup,  either 
alone  or  in  combination.  When  using 
it  flavors  and  tints  may  be  added. 

How  to  Make  Fondant 

Sugar  and  water  are  taken  in  larger 
quantity  than  for  icing,  and  in  about 
the  same  proportions.  The  boiling  of 
the  syrup  is  the  same  as  for  icing.  With 
care  in  removing  grains  of  sugar,  nothing 
need  be  added  to  lessen  the  liability  to 
crystallization.  Probably  the  working 
of  the  fondant  will  be  more  easily  carried 
out,  if  the  boiling  be  arrested  at  about 
2  3  6  or  2  3  8  °F.  instead  of  2  40  °  F.  Always 
keep  in  mind  that  jarring  or  moving  of 
the  syrup  tends  to  the  formation  of 
crystals.  As  soon  as  the  sugar  is  dis- 
solved, set  the  saucepan  where  it  can 
remain  until  the  cooking  is  completed. 
Set  down  and  take  off  the  cover,  and 
insert  the  thermometer  as  gently  as 
possible.  Have  ready  a  marble  slab 
or  a  large  platter;  by  setting  the  latter 
on  a  wire  cake-cooler  or  a  flat-iron  rest 
that  a  current  of  air  may  pass  beneath 
it,  the  work  is  facilitated.  Gently 
pour  the  syrup  on  the  platter.  Do  not 
let  the  last  of  the  syrup  drip  from  the 
saucepan. 

When  the  syi*up  is  cold,  or  when  you 
can  make  a  dent  in  the  top  of  it,  scrape 
it  back  and  forth  with  a  wooden  spatula 
or  a  tool  such  as  is  used  by  paper-hangers 
in  removing  paper  from  a  wall;  scrape 
the  edges  toward  the  center,  that  all 
the  mass  may  be  worked  uniformly; 
continue  this  until  the  mass  begins  to 
thicken  and  become  white.  Quickly 
scrape  all  into  the  center  and  knead 
with  the  hands  into  a  compact  mass. 
This  work  must  be  done  quickly  as  the 
mass  soon  hardens.  Wring  a  cloth  dry 
out  of  cold  water  and  lay  it  over  the 
mass,  pressing  it  in  carefully  around 
the  edges.  Let  stand  half  an  hour  or 
longer,  when  the  whole  should  be  soft 
and  pliable.  Cut  off  in  pieces,  knead 
each  until  smooth,   then  press  into  an 
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earthen  or  glass  receptacle;  tie  a  damp 
cloth  over  the  top  of  the  dish ;  tie  a 
heavy  dry  cloth  over  the  damp  one  and 
set  aside. 

How  to  Use  Fondant  for  Icing 

Take  out  in  a  double  boiler  such 
portion  of  the  fondant  as  is '  required ; 
add  melted  chocolate  if  desired,  also 
about  a  teaspoonful  of  boiling  water  or 
sugar  syrup,  and  beat  the  mixture  while 
it  is  melting;  the  beating  must  be  con- 
tinued constantly  or  part  of  the  fondant 
will  turn  to  syrup.  When  the  icing  is 
of  the  right  consistency  to  use,  pour  it 
over  the  cake  to  be  covered  (which 
should  be  cold).  Small  cakes  may  be 
dipped  in  it,  or  the  frosting  may  be 
applied  with  a  spoon.  The  work  must 
be  done  quickly  as  the  icing  sets  quickly 
and  edges  can  not  be  joined  to  make 
an  even  surface.     The  quantity  of  syrup 


or  hot  water  to  be  added  varies  from 
time  to  time.  More  is  needed,  if  the 
syrup  was  boiled  to  a  pretty  high  degree, 
240°  F.  In  melting  the  fondant,  the 
water  should  not  necessarily  boil  be- 
neath it,  and  it  certainly  should  not  boil 
during  the  dipping.  If,  by  chance,  the 
icing  seems  too  thin,  beat  in  a  little  more 
fondant.  Chocolate  thickens  fondant 
and  its  use  calls  for  additional  syrup  or 
boiling  water.  Caramel  syrup  is  good 
for  thinning  fondant  to  which  chocolate 
is  to  be  added. 

Flavoring  Icing 

Extracts  are  volatile  and  it  is  of  little 
use  to  add  them  to  a  cake  mixture;  they 
are  lost  in  the  baking.  Add  them  to 
frostings  just  before  putting  them  in 
place  on  the  cake.  Vanilla  alone  is 
good;  vanilla  and  almond,  and  vanilla 
and  orange  are  good  combinations. 


The  Call  Note  of  the  Quail 

Lilt  of  melting  melodies  ushering  in  the  day: 

Ail  the  tints  of  rainbow  hues  emerging  from  the 
grey: 

Fresh,  damp  green  of  trees  and  grasses:  love 
touch  of  the  breeze  that  passes: 

Rustle  of  dry  leaves,  whir  of  wings;  from  a  dis- 
tant old  fence  rail 

Bursts  forth  the  joy  of  the  morning  in  the  call 
note  of  the  quail. 

Hot,  white  glare  of  noonday  sun:  insistent  hum 
of  bees: 

Music  of  a  gurgling  brook:  welcome  shade  of 
trees: 

Scent  of  sage  down  warm  winds  sifting:  great, 
white  heat  clouds  idly  drifting: 

Black  crested  sentinel  scanning  the  world;  scut- 
tling down  the  trail 

Comes  a  bevy  of  plump,  gray  bodies  at  the  call 
note  of  the  quail. 

Contented  chirp  of  crickets:  a  mocker's  sunset 

song: 
Croak  of  frogs  and  tree  toads:  shadows  growing 

long: 
Soft,  white  mist  up  valleys  creeping:  mountain 

tops  still  sunlight  steeping; 
And  from  the  dimming  distance,  past  twilight's 

lavender  veil, 
Steals  out  the  soul  of  a  perfect  day  in  the  call 

note  of  the  quail 

—Ruth  I.  Dyar 


Origin  and  Meaning  of  Culinary  Terms 

Continued  from  December. 

By  Sarah  Graham  Morrison 


AMONG  the  c's,  we  have  the  word 
casserole,  which  is  the  French  for 
sauce-pan,  the  diminutive  form 
of  casseor,  basin.  A  casserole  is  a  dish 
or  basin  itself,  or  a  mold,  in  the  shape 
of  a  hollow  vessel,  of  boiled  rice,  mashed 
potato  or  paste,  baked  and  later  filled 
with  vegetables  or  meat. 

Croquets  are  also  from  the  French  verb 
croquer,  meaning  to  crunch,  and  are  balls 
of  minced  meat,  fowl,  rice  etc.,  highly 
seasoned,  egged,  crumbed  and  fried. 

Chowder  is  from  the  French  chaudiere, 
a  kettle.  This  is  a  dish  made  of  fresh 
fish  or  clams,  biscuits,  onions,  etc., 
stewed  together  in  a  kettle. 

Cake  is  an  old  English  word  and  has 
three  meanings;  first,  a  small  mass  of 
dough  baked,  especially,  a  thin  loaf  from 
unleavened  dough,  as  an  oatmeal  cake 
or  johnny  cake;  second,  a  sweetened 
composition  of  flour  and  other  ingredient, 
leavened  or  unleavened,  baked  in  a  loaf 
or  mass  of  any  size  or  shape;  third,  a 
thin  wafer-shaped  mass  of  fried  batter, 
a  griddle  cake  or  pancake,  as  buckwheat 
cakes. 

Catsup,  which  is  also  spelled,  ketchup, 
or  catchup,  is  of  East  Indian  origin,  and 
was  originally  an  East  Indian  pickle. 
This  is  a  table-sauce  made  of  mushrooms, 
tomatoes,  walnuts,  etc.  The  original 
spelling  was  kipjap. 

Caramel,  from  two  Latin  words,  canna, 
(reed)  and  mel  (honey),  means  burnt 
sugar;  a  brown  substance  obtained  by 
heating  sugar. 

Chili,  also  spelled  with  one  "e"  or 
two  'Ts",  is  a  Spanish  word,  meaning 
a  kind  of  red  pepper. 

Chow-chow  is  from  the  Chinese  and 
means  mixed,  whether  sweetmeats  or 
pickles. 

Chutney,  or  chutnee,  is  a  Hindu  word, 
meaning  a  warm,  spicy,  condiment    or 


pickle.     It  is  made  in  India  of  various 
vegetable  substances,  sweets,  acids,  etc. 

Conserve,  with  the  accent  on  either 
syllable,  preferably  the  first,  is  a  sweet- 
meat prepared  with  sugar,  and  means 
to  keep  or  guard.  We  recall  a  quotation 
in  The  Tatler,  "I  shall  study  brothes, 
plasters  and  conserves,  till  from  a  fine 
lady  I  become  a  notable  woman." 

Compote,  or  comport,  means  made  up 
of  distinct  parts  and  is  a  preparation  of 
fruit  in  syrup  in  such  manner  as  to 
preserve  the  form. 

Custard  is  probably  the  same  word 
as  the  old  English  Crustade,  sl  pie  made 
with  a  crust ;  from  the  Latin '  crustatus, 
covered  with  a  crust,  crusta  being  the 
Latin  word  for  crust.  With  us  it  has 
come  to  mean  a  mixture  of  milk,  eggs, 
sugar  and  spice  baked  or  thickened  over 
boiling  water. 

Cookie,  which  is  also  spelled  cooky  and 
cookey,  is  from  the  Danish  word  koek 
meaning  cake,  the  diminutive  form  of 
which  is  coekje. 

Consomme  is  the  past  participle  of  the 
French  verb  consommer,  meaning  to 
finish,  and  is  a  clear  soup  reduced  by 
long  slow  cooking  until  it  is  rich  and 
concentrated. 

Dough  is  from  the  Sanscrit  word  dih 
and  means  "to  smear." 

Dill  is  an  herb,  the  seeds  of  which  are 
moderately  warming,  pungent,  aromatic, 
and  were  formerly  used  in  making  sooth- 
ing syrup  for  children. 

Dumplings  is  the  diminutive  for  dump, 
meaning  an  ill-shapen  piece,  which  is 
very  descriptive  of  the  roundish  masses 
of  dough  boiled  in  soup. 

Filet  goes  away  back  to  the  Latin 
word  Jil,  meaning  thread.  In  cooking, 
the  word  means  a  piece  of  lean  flesh  with- 
out bone,  sometimes  a  long  strip  rolled 
together  and  tied.     A  filet  of  beef  is  the 
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underside  of  the  surloin,  also  called 
tenderloin.  A  filet  of  veal  or  mutton 
is  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh;  a  filet  of 
fish  is  a  slice  of  flat  fish  without  bone. 
Finnan  Haddie  is  haddock  as  it  was 
originally  cured  at  Findin,  Scotland, 
and  has  reference  to  the  curing  in  peat 
smoke. 

Fritter  comes  from  frire,  to  fry,  the 
old  English  fritour  being  a  pancake. 
With  us,  fritters  are  small  quantities  of 
batter  fried  in  deep  fat  and  are  named 
from  the  substance  enclosed,  as  apple 
fritters,  clam  fritters,  oyster  fritters. 

Gravy  is  from  the  old  English  word 
greaves  or  graves,  meaning  the  sediment 
of  melted  tallow.  It  is  the  juice  or  other 
liquid  matter  which  has  dripped  from 
meat  in  cooking. 

Gem  is  from  the  old  English  gemme, 
meaning  a  precious  stone,  with  us  a 
delightful  small  cake. 

Jelly,  formerly  spelled  gelly  and  gely, 
is  from  the  French  geler,  meaning  to 
freeze,  and  is  any  viscous,  translucent 
substance  in  a  condition  between  liquid 
and  solid.  In  its  secondar\^  meaning, 
it  refers  to  the  juice  of  fruits  or  meats 
boiled  with  sugar  to  an  elastic  consist- 
ency. 

Junket  is  from  the  Latin  juncus  (rush) 
and  comes  to  us  through  the  Italian 
giuncata,  a  cream  cheese  made  in  a  rush 
basket,  and  has  come  to  mean  a  cheese 
cake,  sweetmeat  or  any  delicate  food. 

Jam  is  an  Arabic  word  jamad,  meaning 
ice,  jelly,  and  is  a  preserve  of  fruit  boiled 
with  sugar  or  water. 

Marmalade  comes  from  the  word 
marmelo,  meaning  quince,  and  is  a  pre- 
serve or  confection  of  pulp  boiled  with 
sugar  and  brought  to  a  jam-like  consist- 
ence. 

Meringue  (me-rang)  is  a  delicate  pastry 
of  sugar  and  whites  of  eggs.  "Thudi- 
chum  says  Meringues  are  chemical  con- 
fections having  a  good  prospect  of 
immortalit}^,  as  they  can  not  easily  be 
improved,  spoiled  or  altered.  They 
have,  probably,  a  history  of  more  than 
a  thousand  years." 


Mayonnaise  (ma-yo-naz)  is  a  salad 
dressing  made  of  raw  yolks,  vinegar  and 
seasoning  beaten  up  with  oil  to  the  con- 
sistency of  whipped  cream. 

Muffins  come  from  the  low  German 
muff,  which  comes  from  the  middle  high 
German  word,  for  sleeve,  and  have 
reference  to  the  cylindrical  form;  muffins 
being  light,  spongy,  cylindrical  cakes 
used  at  breakfast  or  tea. 

Probably  few  have  ever  associated  the 
word  macaroon,  a  small  cake  composed 
chiefly  of  white  of  eggs,  almonds  and 
sugar,  with  the  word  macaroni,  the  long 
slender  tubes  made  of  a  paste  of  wheat 
flour  used  so  largely  as  an  article  of  food 
in  Italy;  but  both  words  come  from  a 
Greek  root  meaning  happiness,  its  later 
meaning  being  a  funeral  feast.  Mac- 
aroni was  probably  so  called  because 
eaten  at  such  feasts  in  honor  of  the  dead. 
An  omelet,  properly  pronounced  in 
three  or  two  syllables,  is  perhaps  from 
the  Latin  lamella  meaning  thin  layer. 

Punch  is  from  the  Hindu  panch  mean- 
ing five,  the  Hindu  punch  having  five 
ingredients,  stigar,  arrack,  spice,  water, 
lemon  juice.  With  us  it  is  generally 
composed  of  wine  or  distilled  liquor, 
water  or  milk,  sugar,  lemon  juice,  mint 
or  spice;  and  generally  takes  its  name 
from  the  name  of  the  liquor  used,  such 
as  rum  punch,  claret  punch  or  champagne 
punch.  Roman  punch  is  the  same  mix- 
ture frozen. 

Puree  (pu-ra)  is  a  dish  made  by  boil- 
ing any  article  of  food  to  a  pulp,  and 
rubbing  it  through  a  seive,  as  a  puree  of 
fish,  or  potatoes;  also  a  soup  the  thick- 
ening of  which  is  so  treated. 

Pie  is  from  the  old  English  and  is  an 
article  of  food  consisting  of  paste  baked 
with  something  either  in  or  under  it. 

Pudding  is  from  the  low  German 
puddig,  and  means  thick  or  stumpy.  It 
is  a  compound  variously  made,  a  species 
of  food  soft  or  moderately  hard. 

Preserve  means  "to  save  before;" 
hence  a  preserve  is  a  fruit  or  meat  which 
is  saved  from  decay  by  the  use  of  a  pre- 
servative, sugar,  salt  or  the  like. 
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Ponej  or  paune,  is  of  American  Indian 
origin,  a  kind  of  johnny  cake. 

Raisin  is  the  Greek  word  for  berry  or 
grape. 

Ragout  (ra-goo)  comes  through  the 
French  verb  meaning  to  restore  one's 
appetite,  from  a  Latin  verb  meaning 
to  taste  again,  and  is  a  highly  seasoned 
stewed  meat. 

Rusk  comes  from  the  Spanish  expres- 
sion rosea  de  mar,  meaning  sea  rusks  or 
kind  of  biscuit,  rosea  meaning  screw  or 
spiral.  The  modern  cook  applies  this 
name  to  a  kind  of  light,  soft  bread  made 
with  yeast  and  eggs,  often  toasted  or 
crisped  in  an  oven.  It  also  means  a 
kind  of  light,  hard  cake  or  bread,  which 
has  been  made  brown  and  crisp  and 
afterwards  grated  or  pulverized  in  a 
mortar. 

Salad  goes  back  to  the  Latin  word  sal, 
meaning  salt,  and  is  a  preparation  of 
vegetables,  as  lettuce,  celery,  watercress, 
onions,  etc.,  usually  dressed  with  salt, 
vinegar,  and  spice,  and  eaten  for  a  relish 
to  other  food.  As  old  Isaac  Watts  said, 
"Leaves  eaten  raw  are  termed  salad." 
In  its  secondary  meaning  it  is  a  dish 
composed  of  meat  or  fish,  especially 
chicken  or  lobster,  mixed  with  lettuce 
or  other  vegetables  and  seasoned  with 
various  dressings.  And,  latterly,  it  has 
also  come  to  refer  to  fruits  served  with 
raw  vegetables  and  salad  dressings. 

Sauce  is  froni  the  old  French  sausse 
and  goes  back  to  the  Latin  salsus,  salted. 
(Sausage  is  from  the  same  source.)  This 
word  has  three  meanings,  a  composition 
of  condiments  and  appetizing  ingredi- 
ents eaten  with  food  as  a  relish,  espec- 
ially a  dressing  for  meat  or  puddings, 
such  as  mint  sauce  or  sweet  sauce.  A 
provincial  English  meaning  for  this 
word  is  any  garden  vegetable  eaten  with 
meat;  and  third,  a  meaning  very  com- 
mon in  the  United  States,  stewed  or 
preserved  fruit,  eaten  with  other  food 
as  a  relish,  such  as  apple  sauce,  or  cran- 
berry sauce. 

Sauerkraut  is  from  two  German  words 
meaning  "sour"   and    "herb"   or    "cab- 


bage," and  is  cabbage  cut  fine,  fermented 
in  brine  of  its  own  juice  and  salt. 

Sirups  or  syrup  is  an  Arabic  word 
meaning  "a  drink;"  and  sherbet,  also 
spelled  shorbet  and  sharbat,  in  the 
Arabic  means  one  drink  or  sip,  a  draught 
or  beverage,  and  comes  from  the  word 
shariba,  meaning  "to  drink."  In  the 
English  this  is  similar  to  sorbet  and 
shrub,  a  drink. 

Soup  is  from  the  French  soupe.  It 
comes  from  the  same  root  as  the  word 
sop  and  sup.  It  is  a  Hquid  food  of  many 
kinds,  usually  made  by  boiling  meat  and 
vegetables,  or  either  of  them,  in  water. 
A  soupe  maigre  is  a  soup  made  cheaply 
from  vegetables  or  fish  with  little  butter 
and  a  few  condiments. 

Souffle  (soo-fla)  is  the  past  participle 
of  the  French  verb  souffler,  to  puff,  and 
is  a  side  dish  served  hot  from  the  oven 
at  dinner,  made  of  eggs,  milk  and  flour, 
beaten  till  very  light  and  flavored  with 
meat,  fish,  fruits,  etc. 

Surloin,  or  Sirloin,  means  upon  the 
loin,  and  does  not  get  its  name  because 
it  was  once  jocosely  dubbed  Sir  Loin 
by  an  English  king. 

Tuttu-frutti  (toot-te  froot-te)  comes 
from  the  Latin  through  the  Italian  and 
means  "all  fruit." 

The  tenderloin  is  the  strip  of  tender 
flesh  on  either  side  of  the  backbone  under 
the  short  ribs,  in  the  hind  quarter. 

Vermieelli  is  an  Italian  word  meaning 
"little  worms",  and  noodle  is  from  the 
German  nuddel  for  the  same  thing. 

Wajer  is  a  thin  cake  made  of  flour  and 
other  ingredients.  The  word  comes 
from  the  old  English  wafre  and  is  akin 
to  the  German  wabe,  meaning  a  honey 
cqmb.  One  also  thinks  in  this  connect- 
tion  of  the  words  weave  and  waffle. 
Rare  Ben  Jonson  speaks  of  "woman's 
oathes  as  wafers  which  break  with  the 
making."  In  the  ecclesiastic  sense  it  is  a 
thin  cake,  or  piece  of  bread,  commonly 
unleavened,  circular  and  stamped  with 
the  crucifix  or  sacred  monogram  used 
at  the  Eucharist  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 
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Methods  in  Home  Economics 

THE  fault  very  commonly  found 
with  domestic  science  instruction 
in  the  public  schools  is  its  im- 
practicability. In  this  age  of  efficiency ^ 
such  work  should  be  practical  as  well  as 
theoretical;  and  we  must  remiember  that 
what  is  practical  in  one  section  of  the 
country  may  not  be  so  in  another.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done,  then,  is  for  the 
domestic  science  teacher  to  study  her 
community. 

She  must  familiarize  herself  with  the 
economic  aspects  of  the  locality  in  which 
she  is  working.  She  must  study  the 
outside  influences  and  home  environ- 
ments of  her  pupils.  With  a  knowledge 
of  these  two  things,  she  can  proceed  to 
work  out  the  best  method  for  accom- 
plishing her  purpose,  which  should  be  to 
prepare  her  girls  to  become  intelligent 
homekeepers. 

The  following  plan  has  been  tried  in 
a  small  western  railroad  town  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  farming  region.  The 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  girls  take  cook- 
ing under  the  small  recipe  plan,  each 
class  being  given  45  minutes  a  day.  The 
"theory  work"  is  given  on  one  day  and 
the  cooking  on  the  next.  The  foods 
selected  for  preparation  are  those  with 
which  the  children  are  familiar,  and  the 
recipes  given  are  those  which  they  can 
prepare  at  home.  The  first  points 
brought  out  in  the  "theory  work"  are 
the  cost  of  the  food  and  how  to  select  it. 
Food  values  are  brought  up  at  every 
lesson  and  all  food  combinations  are 
accounted  for.     This  work  is  presented 


simply  so  that  each  child  can  grasp  it 
and  repeat  it  at  home. 

The  primary  objects  of  the  practical 
work  are  to  discover  what  aptitude  the 
pupil  has  for  the  subject,  to  teach  her 
how  to  use  her  hands  skilfully  and  to 
develop  her  judgment.  To  accomplish 
this  last,  she  is  occasionally  left  to  her 
own  devices  as  to  the  amounts  of  water, 
sugar,  seasonings  and  so  on  to  be  used. 
Occasional  lessons  are  given  in  the  simple 
rules  of  table  settings  and  serving,  and 
they  are  shown  the  proper  way  to  eat 
each  food  prepared. 

The  shortened  period  makes  speed  a 
necessity,  and  in  the  discussion  preceding 
each  cooking  lesson  the  girls  talk  over 
the  best  method  of  working  to  save  time 
and  effort.  Frequently  they  are  allowed 
to  prepare  two  or  three  simple  dishes 
in  the  same  lesson,  thus  giving  practice 
to  help  in  the  cooking  of  an  entire  meal. 

Good  housekeeping  in  these  days  is 
the  result  of  efficient  system,  and  no 
system  can  be  efficient  which  disregards 
the  little  things.  To  serve  the  soup  hot 
and  the  water  cold,  to  remove  a  decay- 
ing apple  from  the  barrel  before  it  infects 
the  others,  to  order  soap  before  it  is 
actually  needed  —  all  these  are  little 
things,  and  yet  how  much  is  gained  by 
attending  to  them.  While  these  girls 
are  given  very  little  technical  theory, 
an  opportunity  is  never  neglected  to 
teach  them  the  causes  and  results  which 
may  be  useful  to  them. 

No  note-book  work,  as  such,  is  re- 
quired. Note-book  work,  as  ordinarily 
done,  is  simply  copying  in  ink  at  the 
child's  pleasure  and  too  often  hastily  at 
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the  last  minute.  However,  each  girl  is 
required  to  bring  to  class  a  blank  book 
in  which  she  keeps  her  recipes  and  other 
useful  information. 

In  the  eighth  grade  the  meal  idea  is 
given  more  attention.  Well  balanced 
menus  are  discussed  and  made  out  by 
the  girls  themselves.  They  go  a  little 
more  extensively  into  food  values,  and 
in  planning  meals  they  consider  the 
occupations  of  those  who  are  to  eat  them. 

Some  work  in  cooking  whole  recipes 
is  occasionally  brought  in.  With  their 
previous  year's  work  has  come  develop- 
ment of  judgment  and  skill  in  handling 
utensils  and  materials.  Practice  is  now 
needed  and  for  this  reason  they  are  urged 
to  cook  at  home  as  much  as  possible. 

The  High  School  work  is  elective  and 
is  conducted  on  a  somewhat  different 
basis.  The  department  for  the  first 
three  years  of  its  existence  in  this  town 
had  met  with  more  or  less  criticism  from 
the  parents  of  the  older  girls.  The 
mothers  complained  that  their  daughters 
derived  no  benefit  from  the  small  recipe 
cooking  and  that  the  things  they  made 
at  school  were  too  complicated  or  ex- 
pensive to  be  repeated  at  homxc.  The 
farm  people  declared  the  course  a  need- 
less expense,  because  their  daughters 
learned  to  cook  and  do  housework  at 
home. 

The  hue  and  cry  seemed  to  be  for  more 
practice;  so  to  meet  this  need  without 
increasing  expenses,  a  hot  lunch  system 
was  installed  with  a  class  of  eighteen 
freshmen  in  charge.  There  were  about 
fifty  students  and  ten  teachers  who  were 
unable  to  go  home  for  lunch,  so  this  gave 
opportunity  for  the  cooking  of  reason- 
ably large  amounts  of  food,  the  ultimate 
destination  of  which  was  not  the  garbage 
can.  The  students  were  served  cafeteria 
style,  nothing  being  added  to  the  regular 
equipment  except  dishes  and  silver.  The 
department  boasted  a  nicely  furnished 
dining  room  where  the  faculty  members 
were  served. 

From  the  very  first  the  girls  were  given 
charge  of  everything  except  the  planning 


of  the  lunches  and  the  buying  of  supplies. 
They  learn  to  cook  food  in  varying 
amounts  and  they  get  most  of  their 
theory  from  the  teacher,  who  goes 
among  them  as  they  work,  explaining 
here  and  there  any  fact  which  is  new 
to  the  girl's  experience.  They  do  much 
work,  like  peeling  potatoes  and  washing 
towels,  which  to  most  women  is  drudgery, 
but  they  are  taught  ways  of  making  the 
lowliest  tasks  seem  pleasant.  They  do 
the  cashier  work  and  keep  the  accounts 
and  each  girl  knows  exactly  where  the 
department  stands  financially  at  all 
times.  They  prepare  and  serve  the 
dining-room  lunch  and  wash  the  dishes 
afterward  just  as  they  would  do  at  home. 

Efficiency  is  the  watchword  in  this 
revolutionized  kitchen  and  the  parents 
are  ceasing  to  criticize;  but  that  is  not 
all,  their  children  are  being  taught  to 
strive,  for  girls  of  high  school  age  very 
often  lack  interest  in  domestic  affairs 
because  they  have  not  the  right  ideals, 
for  the  mothers  have  little  time  these 
days  to  know  what  life  is  meaning  to 
their  daughters. 

The  home  economics  teacher  can  do 
more  along  this  line  than  other  teachers, 
not  only  because  she  has  the  girls  alone 
in  a  more  intimate  relationship,  but 
because  she  can,  if  she  will,  be  to  them 
a  teacher  apart,  one  who  can  teach  them 
things  they  need  to  know.  All  girls 
start  life  with  much  the  same  ideal,  but 
many  of  them  lose  sight  of  it  and  many 
attempt  to  attain  it  by  wrong  means, 
because  of  ignorance.  It  is  *' up"  to  the 
home  economics  teacher  to  train  the 
mothers  of  the  coming  generation  first 
of  all  to  be  home-makers.  M.  E.  S. 


Proper  Food  for  Every  Day 

Celery   Soup 

Dry  Cooked  Fish  with  Sauce        Baked  Potatoes 

Green  Salad  with  French  Dressing 

Hot  Buttered  Crackers  Cup  Custard 

THE   housewife,  when  she  buys  the 
supplies  for  her  table,   wants  the 
most  for  her  monev  —  the  most  nutri- 
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ment.  Those  articles  of  food  which  are 
tissue  building  and  health  giving  are 
least  expensive,  regardless  of  price. 
High-priced  food  does  not  necessarily 
yield  more  return  than  that  of  half  the 
price;  luxuries  generally  are  luxuries 
because  they  are  few  and  hard  to  get  — 
the  fresh  fruit  for  the  breakfast  may  be 
strawberries  at  fifty  cents  a  quart  or 
bananas  at  fifteen  cents  a  dozen.  Know- 
ledge of  what  to  get  to  make  the  proper 
meal,  and  discretion  in  the  buying  are 
the  two  things  needed  when  providing  for 
a  family. 

Take  the  menu  here  given.  It  is 
simple,  inexpensive,  yet  every  requisite 
for  the  balanced  meal  is  met.  The  soup 
is  mainly  milk  which,  besides  being  rich 
in  protein  and  fat,  also  supplies  three  of 
the  five  mineral  salts  —  calcium,  mag- 
nesium and  phosphorus  —  some  calcium 
is  also  obtained  from  the  celery  used. 
Fish  affords  protein.  In  potatoes,  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  carbohydrates,  we 
get  potassium.  Salad  oil  gives  fat;  the 
lettuce,  celery  and  carrots  of  the  green 
salad,  while  not  offering  much  in  the  way 
of  nutriment,  afford  the  salts,  and  form  a 
pleasurable  excitant  to  the  salivary 
glands.  The  cup  custard  contains  pro- 
tein and  fat. 

Recipe  for  Celery  Soup  —  To  1  quart 
of  milk  use  6  stalks  of  celery;  1  table- 
spoonful  of  butter;  3^  teaspoonful  of 
sugar;  and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Boil  the  celery  in  a  little  water;  when 
tender  add  milk  and  other  ingredients; 
and,  after  the  short  cooking  necessary, 
remove  from  fire  and  strain  through  a 
coarse  sieve,  pressing  through  as  much  of 
the  celery  as  will  pass  through.  Return 
to  the  fire  and  thicken  with  oyster 
crackers. 

Dry  Cooked  Fish  —  Place  fish  in  the 
double  boiler,  with  or  without  onions  or 
other  seasoning.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
wrap  it  in  a  cloth.  Cook  until  tender, 
allowing  15  or  20  minutes  longer  than  for 
boiling.  Use  the  liquid  which  will  be 
found  in  the  bottom  of  boiler  as  the  basis 
of    a    white    sauce.     Serve    hot.     Fish 


cooked  without  being  immersed  in  water 
is  more  delicate,  and  as  none  of  the 
flavor  is  lost  it  is  at  the  same  time 
richer.  F.  T. 

*    *    * 

Green  Things  Growing 

LOOK  at  my  green  things  growing," 
called  the  bride  of  a  year  to  a 
neighbor  near.  "Aren't  they  fine?"  and 
she  pulled  a  weed  from  the  carrot  bed, 
and  carefully  stepped  over  the  lettuce 
row.  "But  I  can  hardly  wait  till  they 
get  big  enough  to  eat.  I'm  so  anxious 
to  cook  something  out  of  our  own  gar- 
den. Our  first,  own  garden,"  she  trilled 
happily. 

' '  I  believe  your  carrots  are  big  enough 
now  —  to  thin,"  commented  the  neigh- 
bor looking  over  the  hedge. 

"But  they're  so  little.  See?"  The 
bride  of  a  year  held  up  a  tiny  tapering  root 
about  the  size  of  her  plump  ring  finger. 

"Plenty  big  enough  —  to  thin,"  as- 
serted the  neighbor.  "Besides,  you 
mustn't  let  'em  grow  too  thick  while 
they  are  small.  If  you  do,  several  little 
carrots  will  blend  into  one,  grow  togeth- 
er, and  the  result  will  be  a  thick  clumpy 
top  with  several  tails.  I  tell  you,  I  don't 
like  the  job  of  cleaning  such  carrots  to 
cook.  It  takes  a  mint  of  time,  and  you 
haven't  got  much  when  you  get  through. 
Carrots  have  got  to  have  room  to  grow. 
Room  to  expand.  When  you  thin  them, 
give  each  one  you  leave  as  much  room 
as  you  can  see  it  will  need  when  it  is  full 
grown." 

"I  see,"  mused  the  little  bride.  ''Mine 
are  thick.  I  left  them  thick  —  just  like 
the  lettuce." 

The  woman  over  the  hedge  shook  her 
head.  "They  ought  to  be  thinned,"  she 
said.  "All  the  little  ones  you  pull  up 
can  be  scraped  and  boiled  in  salted  water 
— they  cook  in  almost  no  time — and  a 
thin  cream  sauce  poured  over  them. 
Cook  them  as  you  would  asparagus. 
Really,  they  are  deHcious.  I  don't  know 
but  I  like  the  thinnings  better'n  I  do 
after  they  get  their  growth." 
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"I  wonder  if  there'll  be  enough," 
mused  the  bride  of  a  year,  pulling  up  the 
tiny  roots  here  and  there. 

"If  there  ain't  enough  for  a  mess," 
concluded  the  woman  from  across  the 
hedge,  '^put  a  few  peas  with  them.  I 
see  you  have  some  left.  I  fix  them  so 
often,  and  my  folks  think  they  are  fine." 

"Why,  I  never  thought  of  that," 
exclaimed  the  bride  of  a  year. 

"Never  too  old  to  learn  —  or  too 
young,"  called  back  the  neighbor,  smil- 
ing, as  she  made  her  way  across  her  own 
little  back-yard  garden.  Then,  to  her- 
self, "I'm  so  glad  the  little  bride  likes 
gardens.  She'll  be  a  nice  neighbor. 
Folks  who  like  gardens  always  are  — 
besides  it's  so  easy  to  get  acquainted 
with  'em  —  over  the  hedge. ' '  The  neigh- 
bor smiled  to  herself  and  went  indoors 
to  prepare  her  own  supper.  But  she 
stopped  at  the  stoop  long  enough  to  see 
the  little  bride  hastily  pulling  peas. 
"The  good  man  will  have  something 
nice  for  supper,"  she  soliloquized  as  she 
shut  the  door.  I.  R.  F. 

*    *    * 

Garlic  and  Sea-Food 

HERE  in  California  they  use  garlic  a 
great  deal,  and  a  little  clove  of 
garlic  added  to  the  water  in  which  lamb's 
tongues  are  boiled  improves  the  flavor. 
French  artichokes  served  with  a  sauce 
of  melted  butter,  cayenne,  salt,  lemon 
juice  and  Worcestershire  sauce  are  im- 
proved with  garlic.  Mussels  cooked 
with  a  little  garlic  in  the  water  and 
served  with  same  sauce  as  above  are  good. 
When  I  first  came  to  San  Diego  I  went 
into  one  of  the  places  which  make  a 
specialty  of  sea  food.  I  ordered  mussels 
and  they  brought  an  immense  platter  of 
them  and  a  cup  of  the  broth.  The 
elderly  waiter  leaned  over  me  and  con- 
fidentially remarked,  "Eat  all  you  can, 
of  them  miss,  they  are  very  good  for  the 
stomach."  Another  thing  here  which 
I  have  never  had  in  the  East  is  abolene. 
It  is  so  tough  in  its  original  state  that  it 
is  unsalable  until  thoroughly  pounded. 


Now  they  treat  it  chemically  and  it  may 
be  purchased  fresh  occasionally.  It  is 
sliced  coated  with  egg  and  crumbs  as 
one  would  prepare  an  oyster  and  either 
cooked  in  deep  fat  or  sauted.  M.  D.  B. 
*    *    * 

Orange  Jelly 

CUT  two  oranges  and  a  lemon  in  quar- 
ters, lengthwise  of  the  fruit;  cut 
each  quarter  into  very  thin  slices.  There 
will  probably  be  about  one  pint  of  fruit; 
over  this  pour  three  pints  of  cold  water 
and  let  stand  overnight.  The  next  day 
let  cook  until  the  peel  is  very  tender, 
then  let  drip  through  a  jelly  bag,  at  the 
last,  pressing  out  all  the  juice.  There 
will  probably  be  about  three  cups  and  a 
half  of  liquid;  let  boil  ten  minutes;  add 
two  and  one  half  cups  of  hot  sugar  and 
let  boil  to  jelly  (about  220°  on  the  sugar 
thermometer,  less  rather  than  more). 
There  will  be  three  glasses  of  light  amber 
jelly.  Melt  one  cup  and  a  half  of  sugar 
in  one-fourth  a  cup  of  boiling  water;  add 
the  orange  rind  from  which  the  juice 
has  been  taken  and  let  simmer  until 
the  syrup  is  absorbed.  This  is  good  in 
steamed  and  baked  puddings,  and  in  cake. 


When  Eggs  Grow  Cheap 

When  eggs  grow  cheap,  we'll  surely  make  a  cake 
Some  happy  afternoon,  for  early  tea, 

And   what  a  joyful  thrill   'twill  give  to  know 
That  we  may  use  two  eggs,  or  even  three! 

How  odd  'twill  seem  to  bring  to  light  once  more 
The  dear  old  cake-tin  with  its  fluting,  deep. 

And  butter  it  —  Ah,  what  a  stirring  time, 
When  eggs  grow  cheap! 

When  eggs  grow  cheap,  we'll  put  one  in  the  gems, 
And  maybe  we  can  boil  or  poach  a  few 

For  breakfast,  every  morning,  if  we  wish, 
And  still  have  some  left  for  a  pudding,  too! 

We  shall  not  be  so  cross  and  cranky,  then. 
And  toss  the  cook-books  in  a  tumbled  heap 

Because  they  give  no  sauce  to  eggless  things. 
When  eggs  grow  cheap. 

When  eggs  grow  cheap,  it  will  be  lovely  spring; 

The  buttercups  will  be  in  bloom  again; 
The  breeze  will  bear  the  scent  of  heliotrope 

And  wild  sweet-Williams,  blowing  in  the  glen ; 
And  we,  forgetful  of  our  sordid  cares. 

From  rim  to  rim  the  gurgling  brooks  will  leap, 
So  jubilant  will  be  our  spirits  then, 
When  eggs  grow  cheap! 

—  Ha  rriet  Whitney  Symonds . 
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QuERY  No.  3792  —  "Menus  for  a  four  course 
Luncheon  in  Red  and  White  color  scheme." 

Four  Course  Luncheon 

(Red  and  White) 

I 

Fruit  cocktails,  cherry  decoration 
II 
Chicken   Soup   in    Cups,      Whipped   Egg-white 
flecked  with  Paprika  Above 

III 

Lamb  Cutlets,  Laura 
Macedoine  of  Vegetables  in  Tomato  Jelly  with 
Lettuce  and  French  Dressing 

IV 

Vanilla  Ice  Cream  in  Cups 
Garnish      Dark     Red     Sunshine     Strawberry 
Preserves 
Little  Cakes,  White  Icing,  Red  Candies 
Coffee 

Lamb  Cutlets,  Laura 

Saute  eight  lamb  chops  on  one  side; 
on  the  cooked  side  set  a  rounding  table- 
spoonful  of  cooked  macaroni,  cheese,  etc 
in  a  sauce;  make  the  mixture  smooth, 
cover  with  buttered  cracker  crumbs  and 
let  cook  in  the  oven  about  eight  minutes. 
About  half  a  cup  of  macaroni,  broken  in 
half -inch  lengths,  will  be  needed.  For 
the  sauce  use  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter,  three  of  flour,  one-fourth,  each, 
of  salt  and  pepper,  and  half  a  cup,  each, 
of  broth  or  cream  and  thick  tomato 
puree.  To  the  hot  sauce  add  about  half 
a  cup  of  grated  cheese  and  the  cooked 
macaroni.     Let  cool  before  using. 


Graham  Bread 


1  cake  compressed 

yeast 
^  cup  lukewarm  water 
1|  cups  scalded-and- 

cooled  milk 


1  teaspoonful  salt 
I  cup  molasses 
2f  cups  Graham  flour 
1^  cups  white  bread 
flour 


Crumble  the  yeast  into  the  water  and 
mix  thoroughly.  To  the  milk,  add  the 
butter,  salt  and  molasses,  then  the  yeast 
and  the  flour  and  mix  to  a  soft  dough. 
Cut  and  turn  the  mixture  over  and  over, 
(it  should  be  too  soft  to  knead) ;  cover  and 
let  stand  until  doubled  in  bulk;  turn  into 
a  buttered  pan,  making  the  top  smooth 
with  a  knife,  and  again  let  stand  to  be- 
come light.  Bake  about  one  hour.  The 
pan  should  be  larger  than  for  the  ordin- 
ary brick  loaf  of  bread. 

Graham  Biscuit 


I  cup  melted  shorten- 
ing 
I  cup  molasses 
I  teaspoonful  salt 
1|  cups  Graham  flour 


Query    No.    3793.  —  "Recipes    for    Graham 
Bread,  Graham  and  Whole-wheat  Biscuit." 


1  cup  milk  scalded  and 

cooled 
1  cake  compressed  yeast 
i  cup  scalded-and-cooled 

milk 
1|  cups  bread  flour 

Mix  the  yeast  with  the  one-fourth  a 
cup  of  milk,  add  to  the  rest  of  the  milk 
and  stir  in  the  flour;  beat  until  very 
smooth,  cover  and  let  stand  out  of  drafts 
until  very  light ;  add  the  other  ingredients 
and  mix  to  a  dough.  When  light,  with 
buttered  fingers  shape  into  about  fifteen 
balls;  set  them  close  together  or  some 
distance  apart  according  as  to  whether 
a  soft  or  crusty  exterior  is  desired.  When 
very  light  bake  about  twenty-five  min- 
utes. Whole  wheat  flour  may  be  used 
in  place  of  Graham  flour. 
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Query  No.  3794.  —  "Are  Round  Center- 
pieces still  popular  for  the  luncheon  table?" 

Round  Centerpieces 

Round  centerpieces  have  suffered  no 
dimunition-in  favor.  The  runners  going 
across  the  table  at  right  angles  are  used 
with  square  tables,  but  are  rarely  seen 
on  a  round  table.  Madeira  hand  work 
is  much  used  and  linen  thus  embroidered 
brings  a  high  price. 


Query  No.  3795.  —  "Lacking  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  candelabra  to  light  a  table  properly,  is  it 
permissible  to  turn  on  electric  lights?" 

Electric  Light  with  Candle  Light 

The  delicate  effect  produced  by  light- 
ing a  table  or  room  with  candles  is  com- 
pletely lost,  if  electricity  be  used  also. 
The  proper  way,  we  think,  is  to  confine  the 
lighting  to  either  candles  or  electricity. 


Query  No.  3796.  —  "Recipes  for  Hors 
d'Oeuvres." 

Scandinavian  Hors  d'Oeuvres 

Cut  into  match-like  shreds,  an  inch 
long,  equal  portions  of  cold,  cooked  eggs, 
potatoes  and  beets,  also  gherkins  and 
anchovies,  herrings  or  sardines;  season  to 
taste  with  salt,  pepper  and  cider  vinegar, 
then  stir  in  enough  cream,  beaten  firm, 
to  hold  the  ingredients  together.  Serve  on 
small,  carefully  washed-and-dried  lettuce 
leaves,  a  teaspoonful  to  each  service. 

Horseradish  Canapes 

Grate  one-fourth  a  cup  of  horseradish, 
pound  with  half  a  cup  of  butter,  and 
press  through  a  fine  sieve.  Use  this 
butter  to  spread  rectangular-shaped 
pieces  of  prepared  bread.  Cover  the 
butter  with  alternate  strips  of  smoked 
salmon,  caviare  and  herring. 


Query  No.  3797.  —  "Give  a  reliable  recipe 
for  Muffins  in^which  remnants  of  Cold  Cereals 
can  be  used." 

Muffins  with  Cold  Cereals 

Do  not  think  good  muffins  can  be 
made  with  the  cold  cereals  mentioned 
in  the  query.     One  of  the  cereals  men- 


tioned might  be  cut,  when  cold,  in  slices, 
rolled  in  flour  and  cooked  in  the  frying 
pan  until  brown  on  one  side,  then  turned 
and  cooked  on  the  other  side.  Rice 
when  cold  might  be  used  in  muffins,  if  the 
grains  in  cooking  have  been  kept  dis- 
tinct. Warm  cornmeal  mush,  hominy 
or  oatmeal  may  be  used  in  muffins. 

Oatmeal  Muffins  |i 


1  cup  warm  oatmeal 
4  tablespoonfuls  butter 
J  cup  sugar 
1  cup  fiour 


4  teaspoonfuls  baking 

powder 
1  teaspoonful  salt 
1  egg,  beaten  light 
^  CUD  milk  (about) 

Melt  the  butter  in  the  oatmeal,  sift 

together  the  sugar,  flour,  baking  powder 

and  salt ;  add  the  oatmeal,  the  egg  and 

milk  and  mix  together  very  thoroughly. 

Bake  in  a  hot,  well  buttered,  iron  muffin 

pan  about  twenty-five  miinutes. 


Query  No.  3798.  —  "How  can  I  get  at  the 
Temperature  of  the  room  where  bread  is  rising 
without  using  a  thermometer?" 

Temperature 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing  the  exact 
temperature  of  a  room  without  the  use  ^ 
of  a  thermometer.  An  ordinary  ther-  m 
mometer  may  be  bought  for  less  than 
^i.oo  and  is  a  useful  thing  to  own  and 
examine  several  times  during  the  day. 
A  temperature  of  about  68°  F.  is  prob- 
ably the  most  favorable  for  bread 
making.  Bread  mixed  at  night,  about 
seven  o'clock,  when  the  temperature  of 
the  kitchen  is  about  68°  F.  will  come 
out  well,  even  when  the  temperature  of 
the  room  goes  down  before  morning  to 
a  point  considerably  lower.  A  wooden 
box-like  receptacle,  not  too  near  the 
floor,  which  protects  the  dough  from 
drafts  of  air  is  useful  in  caring  for  bread 
dough  while  rising. 


Query  No.  3799.  —  "Recipes  for  Bread  made 
with  Compressed  Yeast  and  with  Dry  Yaast." 

Bread   with   Compressed   Yeast 


4  cups  milk  or  part 

water 
4  tablespoonfuls 

shortening 
4  tablespoonfuls  sugar 
2  teaspoonfuls  salt 


I  cake  compressed 

yeast 
1  cup  lukewarm  water 
About  3  quarts  and  1 

pint  of  flour 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


F^ 


Drop  Biscuits  Are  Good 


2  cupfuls  pastry  flour 

3  teaspoonfuls  baking-  powder 
1  teaspoonful  salt 

3  tablespoonfuls  Crisco 
iH  cupfuls  milk 

(Use  accurate  level  measurements) 
Sift  dry  ingredients  together  twice;  cut  in 
Crisco  with  two  knives;  add  milk  gradu- 
ally until  just  thick  enough  to  drop  from 
spoon  and  hold  shape.  Drop  on  Criscoed 
pan  and  bake  in  hot  oven  15  minutes. 


DROP  biscuits  are  made  quickly  and  easily. 
Their  uneven,  brown  crusts  are  tempt- 
ing.   A  nut-like  aroma  comes  from  their 
tender,  flaky  hearts. 

Drop  biscuits  are  unusually  appetizing  and 
delicious  served  hot  for  breakfast  or  lunch- 
eon. The  ones  left  over  can  be  used  as  dessert 
for  dinner.  Split  them  and  put  baked  apple 
slices  or  other  fruit  between  the  halves.  Then 
serve  with  sauce  and  you'll  have  a  simple, 
wholesome  dessert. 


(risco 

^^^        Fop  Cake  Making 


Crisco  is  purely  vegetable,  giving  neither 
flavor  nor  odor  to  foods,  and  so  rich  and  deli- 
cate that  it  is  a  valuable  help  in  obtaining 
more  tasteful  results  in  all  cooking. 

Not  alone  in  biscuits  but  wherever  you  have 
used  butter  as  shortening  Crisco  will  give  sat- 
isfaction at  half  the  cost  of  butter.  To  use 
Crisco  is  a  pleasant  economy. 


Be  Sure  and  Send  for  These  Two  New  Books 

"The  Whys  of  Cooking"  and  "Balanced  Daily  Diet",  by  Janet  McKenzie  Hill  of  the 
Boston  Cooking  School  and  editor  of  "American  Cookery",  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  progressive  housewife.   They  are  thoroughly  up  to  date  text  books  written  in 
an  interesting  way,  by  an  expert  in  Domestic  Science.   One  solves  many  problems  of 
cooking  and  makes  clear  the  proper  methods  of  serving  meals.     The  other  clearly 
defines  the  choice  and  preparation  of  foods  that  best  build  for 
mental  and  physical  strength.  Each  book,  illustrated  in  color,  con- 
tains many  splendid  new  recipes  and  the 
.      interesting  Story  of  Crisco.  The  regular  ^_^ 

price  of  each  book  is  25  cents.  We  will 
send  either  one  for  five  2 -cent  stamps  or 
both  for  20  cents  in  stamps.  Write  today. 
Address  Department  A-3,  The  Procter  8b 
Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Scald  the  milk,  add  the  shortening, 
sugar  and  salt,  and  when  cooled  to  a 
lukewarm  temperature,  add  the  yeast 
mixed  with  the  lukewarm  water  and  the 
flour  and  mix  to  a  dough.  Knead  the 
dough  until  smooth  and  elastic;  wash 
and  butter  the  bowl,  put  in  the  bread, 
cover  close  and  set  aside  to  become  light. 
This  recipe  is  for  bread  mixed  at  night. 
If  the  bread  is  mixed  in  the  morning,  use 
two  to  four  yeast  cakes  with  the  other 
ingredients  given  above;  no  change  is 
made  save  in  the  quantity  of  yeast. 

Bread  with  Dry  Yeast 

When  making  bread  with  dry  yeast, 
begin  work  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 
Save  yeast,  use  the  same  proportions  of 
all  the  ingredients  as  given  above.  Use 
the  quantity  of  yeast  designated  on  the 
yeast  package  for  one  quart  of  milk. 
Drop  the  yeast  into  the  cup  of  lukewarm 
water,  let  stand  until  softened  and  dis- 
integrated, then  stir  in  flour  to  make  a 
smooth  batter,  about  one  cup  and  a  third, 
cover  and  let  stand  to  become  light. 
To  the  scalded  milk  or  milk  and  water 
add  the  shortening,  salt  and  sugar,  and 
when  lukewarm  the  yeast  and  flour,  and 
finish  as  above. 

Baking  Bread  without 
Thermometer 

When  the  bread  is  light  set  it  into  an 
oven  of,  presumably,  the  proper  tempera- 
ture. In  five  minutes  open  the  door,  if 
the  oven  is  right,  the  bread  will  have 
risen  perceptibly;  in  fifteen  minutes  it 
should  have  reached  its  full  height  and 
be  browned  somewhat  here  and  there; 
if  browned  before  this  time  the  oven  is 
too  hot  and  the  heat  must  be  lowered; 
if  it  has  not  browned,  the  heat  must  be 
increased.  The  last  fifteen  minutes  is  a 
drying  off  process,  and  the  heat  should 
be  lowered. 

Query  No.  3800.  —  "Recipe  for  English 
Muffins  and  Crumpets." 

English  Muffins 

Soften  a  yeast  cake  in  half  a  cup  of 


lukewarm  water.  Add  this  to  a  cup  of 
scalded-and-cooled  milk,  into  which  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter  have  been 
melted.  Add  also  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt  and  one  cup  and  a  half  of  sifted 
bread  flour.  Beat  the  above  mixture  un- 
til it  is  very  smooth.  Then  cover,  and 
set  to  rise.  When  the  sponge  is  light 
beat  into  it  about  two  cups,  or  two  and 
one-fourth  cups,  of  flour,  continmng  the 
beating  some  few  minutes  (eight  or  ten) 
to  make  a  tough  batter.  Cover,  and  let 
stand  until  again  light.  The  mixture  is 
now  ready  to  use,  or  it  may  be  cut  down, 
covered,  and  set  into  the  refrigerator  un- 
til morning.  When  ready  to  bake,  cut 
the  dough  into  twenty-four  pieces. 
Knead  these  with  floured  hands  or  on  a 
well-floured  board  (the  dough  is  rather 
soft).  Then  pat  them  to  the  size  of  the 
rings.  Have  the  board  well-floured,  and 
the  muffin  rings  well-buttered.  Put  the 
rings  on  the  board  and  the  dough  in  the 
rings,  and  cover  close  with  a  pan  or 
cloth.  When  the  dough  a  little  more 
than  half  fills  the  rings,  remove  the  rings 
and  dough  with  a  spatula  to  a  well- 
heated  and  buttered  griddle.  Keep  the 
griddle  of  uniform  heat,  and,  when  the 
muffins  are  baked  on  one  side,  turn  muf- 
fins and  rings,  and  bake  the  other  side. 
When  the  muffins  are  baked,  cut  through 
the  crust,  then  tear  apart  with  the  finger 
(as  a  cracker  is  split),  and  toast  the 
halves  over  a  bed  of  coals.  Spread  the 
rough  side  with  butter  as  soon  as  toasted 
and  serve  at  once.  The  muffin  rings 
used  for  this  recipe  were  two  and  three- 
fourths  inches  in  diameter.  Rings  of  a 
larger  size  may  be  used.  Toasted  muffins 
are  served  with  marmalade  and  tea  as  a 
light  lunch,  or  with  a  green  vegetable 
salad  and   cheese  as  a  salad  course. 

English  Crumpets 

Use  the  recipe  for  English  Muffins. 
When  the  sponge  is  light,  beat  in  a  little 
less  than  two  cups  of  flour.  The  mix- 
ture should  be  of  the  consistency  of  a  drop 
batter.  When  light  drop  by  the  spoon- 
ful  into   the   muffin   rings   on    the   hot 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Marion  Harris  Neil  Endorses  RYZON 

"We  are  delighted  to  be  able  to  frankly  and  truthfully  inform  you  that  the 
RYZON  Baking  Powder  is  the  very  best  that  we  have  ever  used  in  our  work.  We 
subjected  the  baking  powder  to  many  severe  tests  and  we  tried  it  carefully  in  thirty 
sweet  and  savory  dishes.  We  found  it  to  be  more  economical  than  other  baking 
powders  on  the  market.  It  appears  to  keep  well.  We  consider  it  to  be  the  purest 
in  quality,  the  strongest  and  most  wholesome  of  any  baking  powder  of  which  we 
have  knowledge." 

Marion  Harris  Neil, 
Principal  Philadelphia  School  of  Cookery. 


THE    PERFECT    BAKING    POWDER 

RYZON  was  created  by  expert  chemists  after  many  years 
of  careful  experiment.  It  is  a  scientific  baking  powder  which 
measures  up  to  the  standards  of  highest  efficiency. 

The  RYZON  Baking  Book,  with  color  illustrations,  is  a 
manual  of  tested  recipes.  It  is  inclusive — being  the  essence  of 
the  baking  knowledge  of  ten  thousand  women;  it  is  practical 
— adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  average  household;  it  is  author- 
itative— competent  judges  made  the  selection  of  every  recipe. 
It  gives  ALL  directions  in  standard,  level  measures,  insuring 
accuracy.  The  book  is  priced  at  $  LOO  unless  obtained  through 
your  grocer.  If  he  cannot  supply  it,  send  $L00,  for  which  we 
will  mail  you  the  RYZON  Baking  Book  and  a  35c  one-pound 
can  of  RYZON,  postpaid.     Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

GENERALCHEMICALCQ 

FOOD  DEPARTMENT 
NEW  YORK 


A  pound  tin  of  R  YZON  and  a 
copy  of  the  RYZON  Bakine  Book 
will  be  sent  free,  postpaid,  to  any 
domestic  science  teacher  who 
writes  us  on  school  stationery, 
giving  official  position. 
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giiddle.  Do  not  fill  the  rings  too  full. 
The  crumpets,  when  baked  should  be 
about  two- thirds  the  thickness  of  a  muffin . 


Query  No.  3801.  —  "Recipes  for  Orange-and- 
Pineapple,  and  Orange-and-Grapefruit  Marma- 
lade, previously  given  in  the  magazine." 


Pineapple-and-Orange 
Marmalade 


1  pineapple 

2  oranges 
1  lemon 


3  pints  of  water  to  each 

pint  of  fruit 
1  pint  of  sugar  to  each 

pint  of  cooked 

material 


Remove  the  outside  of  the  pineapple; 
the  "eyes"  may  be  removed  easily  with 
a  strawberry  huller;  with  the  same 
utensil  or  a  silver  fork,  pick  the  flesh  in 
shreds  from  the  core ;  cut  the  grape-fruit 
and  lemon  in  quarters  and  each  quar- 
ter in  slices  as  thin  as  possible.  Measure 
all  the  fruit;  add  the  water,  cover,  and 
set  aside  until  the  next  day ;  let  boil  until 
the  rind  of  the  fruit  is  exceedingly  tender 
(it  will  take  three  or  more  hours)  and 
set  aside  until  the  next  day;  measure, 
add  the  sugar,  and  let  boil  rapidly  until 
the  syrup  thickens  when  tested  on  a  cold 
dish.  This  marmalade  requires  a  little 
longer  cooking  than  marmalade  made 
entirely  of  citrus  fruits. 

Grapefruit  Marmalade 

Cut  six  grapefruit  and  four  lemons  in 
quarters,  then  slice  the  quarters  through 
ptdp  and  rind  as  thin  as  possible,  dis- 
carding all  seeds.  Weigh  the  prepared 
fruit,  and  to  each  pound  (pint)  add 
three  pints  of  cold  water.  Set  aside 
twenty-four  hours.  Let  boil  gently  until 
the  rind  is  perfectly  tender,  then  set 
aside  until  next  day.  It  will  take  from 
three  to  six  hours  to  cook  the  rind. 
Weigh  the  material  and  for  each  pound 
(pint)  take  one  pound  (pint)  of  sugar. 
Let  the  grapefruit  heat  to  the  boihng 
point,  heating  the  sugar  meanwhile  on 
pans  in  the  oven;  add  the  hot  sugar  and 
boil  until  the  Hquid  is  thick  and  jelly- 
like.    Store  as  jelly. 


Orange-and-Grapefruit 
Marmalade 

See  Amber  Marmalade,  page  551  Feb- 
ruary number. 


Query  No.  3802 
Cake." 


'Recipe  for  a  Nut  Loaf 

Nut  Loaf  Cake 


1  cup  butter 

2  cups  sugar 
4  egg-yolks 

1  cup  chopped  nut 

meats 
^  cup  water 


3  cups  flour 
2  level  teaspoonfuls 

baking  powder 
"2-  nutmeg,  grated 
1  teaspoonful  cinnamon 

4  egg-whites,  beaten 
light 

Gream  the  butter,  beat  in  the  sugar, 
yolks,  nut  meats  and,  alternately,  the 
water  and  flour  sifted  with  the  baking 
powder  and  spices.  Bake,  in  one  loaf, 
about  an  hour  and  a  half,  in  two  loaves, 
about  forty  minutes. 

Nut  Loaf  Cake,  No.  2 


I  cup  butter 

1^  cups  sugar 

1  cup  chopped  nut 
meats 

3  eggs,  beaten  without 
separating  the 
whites  and  yolks 


I  cup  milk 
2i  cups  flour 
2^  level  teaspoonfuls 
baking  powder 


Mix  in  the  order  enumerated.  Bake 
in  a  tube  pan  about  one  hour.  Both 
of  these  mixtures  will  hold  up  chopped 
nuts  or  fruit,  but  we  have  not  tested 
them  with  nut  meats  broken  in  pieces. 


Query  No.  3803.- 
with  Peanut  Butter. 


"Recipe  for  Cookies  made 


Peanut  Butter  Cookies 

2  tablespoonfuls  butter  1  ^  cup  milk 

I  cup  peanut  butter        |  ^  cups  flour 

1  cup  sugar  |  4  teaspoonfuls  baking 

1  egg  beaten  light  |  powder 

I  i  teaspoonful  salt 

Beat  both  kinds  of  butter  to  a  cream, 
gradually  beat  in  the  sugar,  the  egg, 
milk  and  flour  sifted  with  the  baking 
powder  and  salt.  Mix  to  a  dough.  Roll 
into  a  sheet,  cut  in  shapes,  set  in  a  but- 
tered pan,  dredge  with  sugar  and  bake 
in  a  quick  oven. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


My  FREE  BOOK  Tells  How 


Down  the  High 
Cost  of  Living 


YO U  will  save  the  cook's  wages.   Pocket  three- 
fourths  of  your  fuel  bills.     Use  inexpensive 
meats  and  vegetables.    End  worry  and  drud- 
gery with  my 


Fireless  Cooker 

I  want  you  to  know  how  little  the  High  Cost  of  Living  will  affect 
you  if  you  install  one  of  my  RAPID  FIRELESS  COOKERS.  If  you 
act  quickly  enough  you  can  take  advantage  of 

My  1917  Special  Factory  Price  Offer 

I  do  everything  I  can  to  help  you  cut  down  yourlivino:  expenses.  You 
always  make  a  big  saving  in  getting  one  of  the  RAPID  FIRELESS 
COOKERS  because  you  buy  direct  from  my  factory.  My  special  offer 
goes  this  one  better,  but  you  will  have  to  act  right  away.  The  cost  of 
materials  has  soared  so  high  and  so  great  has  been  the  demand  for  my 
cookers  that  I  can  continue  this  offer  for  a  short  time  only. 

Send  for  My  Free  Book 

It  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty  tested  recipes,  every  one  of  which 
delivers  a  blow  to  high  living  cost.  It  discloses  the  secrets  of 
preparing  the  most  inexpensive  meats,  fowl  and  vegetables  with  a 
RAPID  FIRELESS  COOKER  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  more 
deUcious  and  nourishing  than  the  highest  priced  viands  under  the  old 
fashioned  red-hot  stove  conditions. 

Write  Today  Before  the  Price  Advances  for 
30  Days  Free  Trial 

See  for  yourself.  Try  my  cooker  in  your  own  kitchen  for  30  days  at 
my  risk — money  back  if  you  don't  want  to  keep  it.  Remember!  Act 
now  if  you  don't  want  to  miss  this  extraordinary  opportunity . 

Wm.  Campbell  Co.,   169  Addison  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Every  Part  of  the  Interior  of 
My  Rapid  Fireless  Cooker 
Made    of  Pure  Aluminum— 
theFamous"Wear-Ever"Brand 

Complete    Outfit    Genuine   Aluminum 
Cooking  Utensils  with  Every  Rapid 

The  RAPID  FIRELESS  COOKER  is  soundly  made 
of  aluminum  and  steel,  absolutely  fireproof.  One 
Rapid  will  last  any  family  a  lifetime— used  constant- 
ly to  cook  three  meals  a  day.  There  is  nothing  about 
it  to  rust,  warp  or  wear  out.  It  is  steam-proof  and 
rust-proof.  There  are  no  ledges,  valves,  locks  or 
patented  complications.  The  Rapid  is  the  simplest 
cooker  as  well  as  the  most  practical  to  make.  Splen- 
didly equipped  with  extra  size  cooking  outfit  of  the 
well  known  "WEAREVER"  Aluminum  cooking 
utensils  made  to  our  order  without  seams  or  ledges  so  as 
to  be  the  easiest  cleaned  utensils  the  housewife  can  have. 
Also  a  special 
cake  and  pie 
rack — all  free 
-nothing  extra 
to  buy.  Heavy 
alum  inum 
sheets  form 
the  lining  of  all 
cooking  com- 
partments and  I 
covers  —  pure  | 
a  lu  mi  num.  I 
which  cannot 
rustorcorrode. 
A  lumi  num 
transmits  the 
heat  from  the 
bottom  of  the 
utensil  up  the 
sides  and  over 
the  top  so  that 
the  contents  | 
receive  the 
cooking  heat  I 
unif  or  mly 
from  all  sides  j 
— hence  tl 
extra  speed 
cooking  wit 
a   RAPI 


f    > 


A-^ 


30  Days 
rreeTrial 
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The  Silver  Lining 


Sugaring  Off  Is  a  Treat 

Sugar  bush,  quiet  and  white  — 
Save  for  a  squirrel  or  two, 
Sembles,  when  darkens  the  night, 
Myriad  ghosts,  it  is  true! 
Banish  your  fears  with  a  Pooh ! 
Where  is  your  boasted  conceit? 
Muster  your  courage  anew  — 
SUGARING  OFF  IS  A  TREAT! 

Sugar  bush,  scene  of  delight. 
Morning  presents  it  to  view! 
Gone  are  the  ghosts  of  the  night  — 
Present  a  jolly  ado 
Over  the  joys  that  ensue 
Waxing  warm  sugar  to  eat ! 
Who  will  not  echo  with  you  — 
SUGARING  OFF  IS  A  TREAT! 

Buckets  o'erflowing  invite 
Dexterous  sugaring  crew, 
Expedite  aid  with  delight 
Filling  the  kettles  anew, 
Carefully  minding  the  cue, 
"Boiling  at  last  is  complete  — 
Now,  fashion  sugar  cakes!   Whew, 
SUGARING  OFF  IS  A  TREAT!" 

Every  year,  novel  and  new! 
No  other  work  "tastes  so  sweet!" 
So  from  a  "sugar  tooth"  view  — 
SUGARING  OFF  IS  A  TREAT! 

Caroline  Louise  Sumner. 


The  Wise  Husband 

Mr.  Barton,  according  to  the  N.  Y. 
Times,  lived  in  a  suburban  town.  His 
wife  asked  him  to  purchase  a  shirtwaist 
for  her  while  in  New  York.  After  telling 
the  salesgirl  what  he  was  after,  she 
displayed  a  number. 

"Here  are  some  very  pretty  ones. 
What  color  do  you  prefer?"  she  said. 

"It  doesn't  make  any  difference," 
replied  Mr.  Barton. 

"Doesn't  make  any  difference!" 
exclaimed  the  salesgirl.  "Why,  don't 
you  think  your  wife  would  like  a  certain 
color?" 

"No,  it  makes  no  difference  what 
color  I  get  or  what  size.  I  shall  have  to 
come  back  tomorrow  to  have  it  changed." 


Acme  of  Tact 

A  lady  in  the  suburbs  was  considerably 
annoyed  to  find  her  neighbor's  fowls  con- 
tinually   overrunning    her    garden    and 


playing  havoc  with  the  geraniums.  "  Go 
round  to  the  next  door,  Jane,"  she  said 
to  her  new  English  maid,  "and  point  out 
to  Mrs.  Jones  that  her  fowls  bother  us  a 
good  deal  and  ask  if  she'll  kindly  try  to 
keep  them  at  home." 

The  girl  returned  with  a  satisfied  look 
on  her  face.  "I  don't  fancy  we  shall 
'ave  'em  round  'ere  again  in  a  'urry, 
ma'am,"  she  replied. 

"I  hope  you  were  polite,  Jane," 
remarked  her  mistress. 

"Oh,  yes,  ma'am,"  came  the  reply. 
"  'Missus's  respects,'  I  ses,  "and  if  your 
fowls  ain't  kep'  at  'ome,  you  won't  be 
gettin'  so  many  eggs  of  a  mornin',  and 
we  shall  be  eatin'  poultry!'  " 

An  old  farmer,  driving  near  a  golf- 
course,  stopped  to  watch  the  game. 
"What's  that?"  he  demanded  curiously. 
"Golf,"  was  the  reply.  "Want  to  try 
your  hand,  uncle?"  "Don't  mind  if  I  do," 
declared  the  farmer,  climbing  down. 
The  players  gave  him  a  few  points  and 
finally  one  pointed  to  a  flag  on  a  hill 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  away. 
"At  the  foot  of  that  pole,"  he  said,  "is  a 
little  hole.  The  object  is  to  put  this  ball 
in  the  hole  with  the  smallest  number  of 
strokes."  The  farmer  took  the  club, 
sighted  for  some  time,  and  then  let  go  a 
whale  of  a  stroke.  The  ball  soared  with 
a  mighty  swish.  It  fell  short,  bounced, 
rolled,  and  wound  up  a  hand's  breadth 
from  the  objective  —  a  phenomenal  shot 
that  made  the  experienced  players  gasp. 
"By  George,  I  missed  it!"  the  farmer 
exclaimed.  —  Everybody' s  Magazine. 


Two  women  were  discussing  their 
marital  troubles,  when  one  asked,  "By 
the  way,  •  what  is  your  husband  doing 
now?"  Oh,"  said  the  other,  "he's 
a-settin'  round  tellin'  what's  goin'  to 
happen  next  election."  "Then  he's  a 
prophet?"  "No,  he  ain't.  So  far  as 
this  family  is  concerned,  he's  a  dead 
loss." 
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Please  a/end  me  a    iKi 

J=  Complimen-tary  dan  oiMUL 


Clip  ine  slip 

and  cut  the 

high  cost  of  Uving 

Barriiv^toivHall 

TTie  Baker-i-z^ed  Coff< 


l-IERE'S  good  news!    By  reason  of  our  famous  Baker-ized 
Process,  you  may  now  enjoy  choice  coffee  at  a  lower  cost 
per  cup  than  you  would  pay  for  coffee  costing  loc  less  per  pound. 
Barrington  Hall  makes  20  cups  more  per  pound  as  a  result  of  Baker- 
izing.    This  process  preserves  the  full  strength  of  each  coffee  bean  and 
removes  elements  which,  \£  left  in,  would  impair  the  purity  of  the  flavor. 
Barrington  Hall  is  sold  in  sealed  tins  by  over  50,000  grocers  at  40c  a 
pound  (45c  in  extreme  West).  Your  grocer  can  easily  get  it  if  he  has  not  yet 
ordered.  Just  clip  the  slip  and  treat  your  family  to  the  six  large  cups  of  deli- 
cious coffee  which  our  trial  tin  will  make!  We'll  gladly  abide  by  their  decision. 

BAKER    IMPORTING   COMPANY 


102  Hudson  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


202  N.  Second  Street 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


ii-OR  DRIP 

or  FILTER 

COFFEE 

POTS 

Send  for  sam- 
ple of  P  U  L- 
VO-DRIP 
Barrington 
HaU.  Thii  is 
Baker-ized  Barrington  Hall  reduced  to  a  still 
finer  granulation  which  gives  perfect  results 
by  the  drip  process.  When  sample  is  sent, 
we  will  explain  how  to  obtain  free,  this  PUL 
VO-DRIP  Porcelain  Pet,  made  of  glazed 
Guemseyware  and  scientifically  designed  foi 
preparing  drip  coffee. 

The  PUL- VO-DRIP  Pot  with  PUL- VO 
DRIP  Barrington  Hall  will  malce  80  cups  of 
dear,  winy  coffee  to  the  pound.  Both  coffee 
«nd  pot  have  been  tested  and  approved  by 
the  Good  Housekeeping  Bureau  of  Food» 
Scnitation  and  Health. 
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Mr.  Sidener  had  made  his  first  pubHc 
speech  and  waited  for  his  wife's  verdict. 
He  expected  her  to  say,  "Oh,  it  was 
simply  great,  Eddy";  but  they  were 
half-way  home,  and  she  had  said  nothing. 
"Well,"  he  began  awkwardly,  "what  did 
you  think  of  my  speech?"  "What  you 
said  was  all  right,"  she  answered  with 
guarded  enthusiasm,  "but  you  didn't 
make  the  most  of  your  opportunities." 
"Opportunities?"  repeated  Mr.  Sidener. 
"What  do  you  mean,  Effie?"  "Why," 
Mrs.  Sidener  reolied,  "you  had  ever  so 
many  chances  to  sit  down  before  you 
did." 


it."  "Read  it?"  said  the  other,  with 
indignant  emphasis.  "1  wadna  have 
cared  if  he  had  whustled  it!" 


When  the  Hansons  took  Nora  as  maid 
of  all  work,  they  knew  that  she  was 
ignorant.  It  was  a  great  surprise  to 
find  that  occasionally  Nora  knew  enough 
to  put  her  instructors  in  the  wrong. 
"Nora,"  said  Mrs.  Hanson  one  day, 
"you  must  buy  a  pair  of  new  shoes. 
Those  you  have  on  leak  and  wet  your 
feet,"  "Well,  'm,  they  don't  leak," 
said  pretty  Nora,  looking  down  at  the 
offending  shoes,  ''but  they  do  let  in,  I'm 
thinking."  —  Youth's  Companion. 


In  a  hotel  dining-room, — "What 
kind  of  cheese  did  you  say,  miss?"  asked 
the  waiter.  "American  boy  cheese, 
please,"  said  the  young  maiden.  "Do 
you,  perhaps,  mean  —  ah  —  Yoimg 
America,  miss?" 


"  Who  was  this  'ere  Nero,  Bill?"  asked 
a  coster  of  his  friend  as  they  gazed  into 
the  picture-shop.  Wasn't  'e  a  chap 
that  was  always  cold?"  "No,  that  was 
Zero,"  was  the  answer.  "Another  bloke 
altogether."  —  Youth's  Companion. 

Norman  McLeod  was  once  preaching 
in  a  Scotch  district  where  the  reading  of 
a  sermon  was  regarded  as  the  greatest 
fault.  When  the  congregation  dispersed 
an  old  woman  addressed  her  neighbor. 
"Did  ye  ever  hear  anything  sae  gran'? 
Was  na'  that  a  sermon?"  "Oh,  ay!" 
replied  her  friend,  sulkily;  "but  he  read 


One  evening  while  the  Browns  were 
having  dinner,  Mr.  Brown  asked,  "Well, 
Inez,  did  you  have  a  pleasant  meeting  at 
your  club  this  afternoon?"  "Oh,  yes, 
dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Brown,  with  great 
enthusiasm.  "It  was  really  a  splendid 
meeting.  About  the  best  we  have  had, 
I  think."  "Indeed,"  said  the  husband, 
who  was  not  a  firm  believer  in  women's 
clubs,  "what  was  the  topic  under  dis- 
cussion to-day?"  Mrs.  Brown  couldn't 
seem  to  remember  at  first.  Finally, 
however,  she  exclaimed  triumphantly: 
"Oh,  yes  I  remember,!  We  discussed 
that  brazen-looking  woman  with  red 
hair  that's  just  moved  in  across  the  street 
and  Shakespeare."  —  Current  Opinion. 


A  Discouraged  Weather  Prophet 

In  a  certain  town  the  Chicago  News 
tells  of  the  local  forecaster  of  the 
weather  who  was  so  often  wrong  that 
his  predictions  became  a  standing  joke, 
to  his  no  small  annoyance,  for  he  was 
very  sensitive.  At  length,  in  despair 
of  living  down  his  reputation,  he  asked 
headquarters  to  transfer  him  to  another 
station.     A  brief  correspondence  ensued. 

"Why,"  asked  headquarters  "do  you 
want  to  be  transferred?" 

"Because,"  the  forecaster  promptly 
replied,  "the  climate  doesn't  agree  with 
me." 


I — The  Careful  Housekeeper — | 

Uses  a  Reliable  Disinfectant  all 
the  time  to  protect  her  family 

The  daily  use  of  one  throughout  the  home 
will  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  germs 

Vlatts  Chlorides. 

The  OdorlessDisinfeotant. 

Does  Not  Cover  One  Odor  With  Another 
Sold  Everywhere        In  Two  Sizes— 25  and  50c. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


"  EVERYWOMA 


Your  Poise  ▼  and  Carriage 


are  affected  more  by  the  unseen  things 
of  your  apparel  than  by  outer  garments 


HOSE  SUPPORTER 

contributes  to  your  ease  and  comfort — allows 
the  utmost  freedom  of  action  and  retains  its 
life  and  resiliency  after  long  wear. 
It  is  the  only  woman's  hose  supporter  hav- 
ing the  Oblong  Rubber  Button  w^hich  pre- 
vents tearing  and  drop  stitches. 

GEORGE  FROST  COMPANY,  MAKERS,  BOSTON 

00 


■J) 
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"STANDARD     PRODUCTS" 
are  those  which  at  the  start  are  manufactured  with  a  *'high 
standard  of  quality"  as  an  ideal.    That  standard  is  never 
lowered  in  order  to  reap  big  profits  from  popularity. 

STICKNEY  (a  POOR'S 

STANDARD    MUSTARD 

and  all  Stickney  &  Poor  Products  are  backed  by  over  a  hundred 
years'  reputation  for  high  grade  manufacturing. 

For  Goodness  Sake,  when  you  order  Mustards,  Spices,  Season- 
ings and  Flavorings  say. — "Sdckney  &  Poor's"  to  your  storeman. 
Yonr  Co-operating  Servant.  "MUSTARDPOT" 


STICKNEY    &    POOR  SPICE  COMPANY 

1815- -Century  Old— Century  Honored- -1917 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

THE      NATIONAL      MUSTARD      POT 


'Mm 
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Lemon  Pie 

de  Luxe 

Compare  the  recipe  (printed  below)  with 
yours  and  see  which  pie  you  like  best.  Get 
the  family's  verdict,  too. 

California  Sunkist  Lemons  have  most  to  do 
with  the  quality  of  this  lemon  pie, 

Summkist 

Uniformly  Good  Lemons 

are  practically  seedless,  bright-colored  waxy 
lemons.  Washed  clean  by  machinery  and  sent  to 
all  first  class  dealers  in  clean,  crisp,  tissue  wrap- 
pers. They  cost  no  more  than  ordinary  lemons. 


Sunkist  Lemon  Pie 

!  K  cup  sugar,  }i  cup  flour,  pinch  of  salt,  juice  of 
one  Sunkist  lemon,  grated  rind,  3  egg  yelks,  I  cup 
boiling  water,  1  teaspoon  butter.  Mix  sugar,  flour 

and  salt,  add  boiling  water,  stirring  constantly. 
Cook  until  flour  thickens,  then  add  butter,  egg 
yolks,  rind  and  juice  of  one  lemon.  Turn  into  a 
pie  plate,  or  preferably  a  pan  that  is  perforated 
or  made  of  wire  and  lined  with  flaky  pastry 
which  has  been  baked  until  a  golden  brown. 
Make  a  meringue  of  three  egg  whites  and  add 
one  half  cup  of  powdered  sugar ,  with  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  lemon  juice,  cover  pie  with  meringue  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  brown.  Allow  to 
cool  before  serving. 

3Iiss  Alice  Bradley's  Recipes 
An  illustrated  book  containing  200  Orange  and 
Lemon  recipes  by  Miss  Bradley,  Principal  of 
Miss  Farmer's  School  of  Cookery,  Boston, 
Mass.,  sent  without  charge  to  housewives  who 
answer  this  advertisement.  Send  for  copy  now, 
giving  your  dealer's  name  and  address.  Also 
please  state  your  greatest  single  use  of  lemons. 


California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange 

.  Co-operative,  Non-Profit  Organ iz;ition  of  SOUO  Growers 
Dept.  M39,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
'  'Lemons  for  Usefulness ' '       (593) 
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A  St.  Patrick's  Day  Dinner 

By  Jeannette  Young  Norton 


MARCH,  our  first  spring  month, 
boasts  but  one  holiday,  and 
that  is  borrowed  from  Ireland. 
But  St.  Patrick's  Day  gives  the  hostess 
an  opportunity  for  an  unique  dinner,  as 
typically  Irish  in  menu  and  decoration 
as  it  can  be  made. 

Green  and  white  is  the  color  com- 
bination, with  white  lihes,  Roman 
hyacinths,  ferns  and  the  small  sham- 
rocks, which  the  florists  are  now  supply- 
ing potted.  The  dining-room,  being 
the  center  of  interest,  should  receive 
most  of  the  decorative  attention. 

Cover  the  dining  table  with  a  cloth 
of  plain  white  damask,  with  an  over 
cloth  of  emerald  green  chiffon,  which 
has  a  three-inch,  white  satin  border  and 
falls  the  same  length  as .  the  white 
damask  cloth.  Place  an  oblong  glass 
plateau  in  the  center  of  the  table, 
banking  it  with  ferns,  hyacinths  and 
hlies,  like  a  miniature  lake,  and  dot  the 
surface  with  little  white  boats  with  red 
sails,  such  as  the  Irish  fishermen  use. 
Put  a  star  of  fern  leaves  under  each 
green  and  gold  china  service  plate. 
The  silver  candlesticks  should  hold 
white  candles  shielded  by  green  and 
silver  shades.  Beside  each  plate  place 
a  papier-mache  half  of  a  potato-case  filled 
with  olives;    and  in  tiny,   silver    Irish 


Creamed  Chicken 


A  Treat  for  Gourmet,  Epi- 
cure and  Just  Plain  Folks 

— prepared  of  the  finest  mate- 
rials by  our  chef  from  the  Paris 
Ritz.  Only  25e  and  50c  at  all 
fine  grocers.  Or  send  us  !51.45 
or  $2.85  for  1-2  doz.  respective 
sizes,  delivery  prepaid  if  you 
mention  your  grocer.  In 
Canada,  35c  and  65c,  $2.00  and 
$3.75,  1-2  doz.  Write  mention- 
ing your  grocer  for  booklet. 
PURITY  CROSS,  Inc. 
Route  2S.    Orange,  N.  J. 
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wheelbarrows  put   the  salted  almonds. 

For  place  cards  little  wooden  hods, 
for  the  men,  their  names  on  the  handles, 
and  papier-mache  bricks,  with  the 
women's  name  in  gilt  letters  upon  them, 
may  be  used.  The  flat  silver  and  glass- 
ware is  placed  as  usual*  and  the  green 
and  white  patterned  china  is  used 
throughout  the  meal. 

To  cany  out  the  traditions  of  the  day, 
which  always  includes  a  shower,  hang 
over  the  table  an  inverted  umbrella 
made  of  smilax,  each  rib  being  finished 
at  the  tip  with  a  white  hanging  lily;  to 
the  handle  a  big  white  satin  bow  is  tied 
with  a  spray  of  lilies  drawn  through  it. 

Many  of  the  soups,  sauces,  jelHes  and 
other  foods  may  be  colored  or  garnished 
to  harmonize  with  the  general  scheme 
of  decoration.  The  following  menu  is 
suggested  with  this  idea  in  view;  it 
may  be  altered-  to  suit  local  market 
conditions  or  individual  tastes. 

MENU 

Crabmeat  Canapes 
Irish  Dumpling  Broth 
Little  Pigs  in  Blankets     Hot  Biscuit 
Roast  Duck        Apple  Sauce 
Panned  Spinach         Potato  Puffs 
Rose  of  Sharon  Sherbet 
Killarney  Salad 
Blarney  Pudding         Coffee 
Bonbons 

The  canapes  are  not  difficult  to  make. 
To  one  cup  of  fresh-boiled  crab  meat 
add  a  tablespoonful  of  French  dressing, 
a  tablespoonful  of  mayonnaise  made 
without  mustard,  a  tablespoonful  of 
bread  crumbs  that  have  been  browned 
in  butter  and  drained,  and  four  fine- 
chopped  olives.  The  ingredients  are 
thoroughly  mixed  then  spread  upon 
toast  rounds.  The  tops  are  sprinkled 
with  grated  cheese.  The  canapes  are 
then  set  into  a  hot  oven  for  one  minute 
and  served  on  a  doiley  garnished  with 
watercress. 

The    Irish   broth   is   a   good   mutton 
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WHIPPING  THIN   CREAM 

Do  you  know  that  the  "top"  of  the 
milk  bottle,  thin  cream  or  equal  parts  of 
heavy  cream  and  whole  milk  can  be 
whipped  as  easily  and  as  stiffly  as  heavy 
cream  ? 

How?     By  Using  Cremo  Vesco 

Desserts,  soups,  salads  and  cocoa  may 
be  served  or  decorated  with  whipped 
cream  made  from  "top"  milk  without 
any  extra  expense  or  from  thin  cream 
or  half  heavy  cream  and  milk  at  half 
the  usual  cost  of  whipped  cream. 

Cremo  Vesco  is  a  preparation  of  absolute  pu- 
rity and  healthfulness.  It  malces  the  perfect 
whipped  cream  for  every  service.  It  is  more  di- 
gestible than  heavy  cream.  It  keeps  sweet 
longer.     It  cuts  your  cream  bill  in  half. 

Household  size,  prepaid,  25  cents.  16 
ounce  bottle  w^hips  up  75  quarts  of  cream, 
$1.00.    Discounts  on  Quantities. 

Cremo-Vesco  Company 

631  EAST  23rd  ST..  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


Salad  Making 

It  has  only  recently  been 
discovered  that  salads  can 
be  made  up  as  beautifully 
as  desserts.  They  are 
made  in  the  same  dainty 
forms,  instead  of  the 
shapeless  and  mussy  ones 
we  are  all  so  familiar 
with. 

Read  the  new 


^ELL-O 

Book  and  see  how  these 
things  are  done,  if  you  are 
not  already  doing  them. 
The  book  will  be  sent  free  to  you  if  you 
will  send  us  your  name  and  address. 

All  grocers  and  general  storekeepers 
sell  Jell-0.     10  cents  a  package. 

Seven   pure   fruit  flavors:    Strawberry,   Raspberry, 
Lemon,  Orange,  Cherry,  Peach,  Chocolate. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Ont. 

The  name  Jell-0  is  on  every  package  in  big  red  letters.     If  it  isn't 
there  it  isn't  Jell-0. 


No.  974 


iJr  You  can       I 

COOK  Better    1 

with  KNOWN  heat  than      = 
with  Guess-work  HEAT.      55 

Modem   cook   books    give   exact  m^ 

degrees    of   temperature   in  most  — • 

recipes,  eliminating  guess  work  and  JJJJ 

waste   of  time,    material   and  fuel.  ^m 

Cooking    authorities   and    Domestic  JS 

Science  Teachers   recommend  the  "- 

use  of  reliable  thermometers.    To  be  SI 

SUREit  is  reliable,  use  a  ^ 

="•   WILDER 

5  GUARANTEED 

S  ACCURATE  THERMOMETER 

S    Oven  Thermometer  (No.  974)  $1.00 
■J5         Fireless  Cooker  and  Griddle 
jj;  Thermometer  (No.  980) ,  $  1 . 00 

2J  At  your  dealer's,  or  sent  postpaid  on 

^S  receipt  of  price  and  dealer's  name. 

S  WILDER-PIKE 

S  THERMOMETER  CO. 

SI  552  Fulton  Street 

S  TROY,  N.  Y. 

.liiiiiiimmwww^^ 
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No.  980 


Cand3r 

WHEN  you  make  candy  at 
home  you  want  it  to  be 
better  because  it  is  home  made. 
And  practically  all  the  bettemess 
of  candy  lies  in  the  flavoring. 


B  u  rn  et 

Vanilla 
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Nesnah 
Desserts 

(Made  in  a  Jiffy) 


CHR 

HANSEN^S 

LABORATORY 
MAKES 
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NESNAH 

MADE 

BY 
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FOR 

MILK 
DESSERTS 

AND 
ICE  CREAM 


MAKES 
DAINTY 

DELICIOUS 
MILK 

DESSERTS 


A  ten-cent  package  of  Nesnah 
and  a  quart  of  milk  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  make  enough 
pudding  for  a  family  of  six. 

If  you  wish  to  make  ice  cream 
use  Nesnah  and  you  will 
never  go  back  to  the  more 
expensive  and  more  trouble- 
some way. 

FOR  1   GALLON  ICE  CREAM 

2  Quarts  Milk  1  Pint  Cream 

Tliiee  packages  of  NESNAH 

Heat  two  quarts  of  milk  luke  warm,  drop  into  it  the 
Nesnah  and  dissolve  by  stirring  one-half  minute. 
Pour  mixture  into  Ice  Cream  can  and  let  stand  undis- 
turbed ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  until  coagulated;  pack 
with  ice  and  salt;  freeze  to  a  thick  mush  before  add- 
ing the  pint  of  cream,  then  continue  freezing. 

Nesnah  desserts  are  rich  in  food 

value. 

The  Junket  Folks  will  send  you  a 

free  sample  and  booklet  of  recipes 

on  request. 

SIX  NATURAL  FLAVORS 
VANILLA      CHOCOLATE       LEMON 
ORANGE      RASPBERRY       ALMOND 


CHR.  HANSEN'S  LABORATORY 
Box  2507  LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


broth  in  which  vegetables  have  been 
cooked;  it  is  strained  and  carefully 
skimmed  and  then  boiled  up  to  receive 
the  dumplings,  which  cook  in  the  broth 
for  ten  minutes.  The  dumplings  are 
made  of  half  a  cup  of  fine-chopped  suet, 
a  cup  of  flour,  a  quarter  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  a  dash  of  pepper,  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  onion  juice  and  sufficient  ice  water  to 
moisten  the  mixture.  When  mixed  roll 
into  dumplings  the  size  of  marbles  and 
drop  into  the  boiling  broth. 

Little  pigs  in  blankets  require  selected 
oysters,  which  are  carefully  dried  and 
rolled  in  thin  sHces  of  bacon,  and  pinned 
with  wooden  toothpicks.  They  are 
fried  a  delicate  brown  in  deep  fat, 
served  on  thin  slices  of  buttered  toast, 
four  or  five  to  a  portion,  garnished  with 
sliced  lemon  and  cress.  Hot,  raised 
biscuit  are  served  with  them. 

The  duck  may  be  stuffed  with  a  simple 
or  savory  stuffing  according  to  taste. 
The  apple  sauce  should  be  smooth  and 
not  too  sweet.  Garnish  the  panned 
spinach  with  hard-cooked  egg-rings. 
The  egg-yolks  are  deviled  and  made  into 
balls,  then. dropped  into  the  centers  of 
the  rings.     Potato  puffs  are  in  ramekins. 

For  the  sherbet,  melt  half  a  pint  of 
mint  ielly  and  dissolve  in  it  one  cup  of 
sugar,  adding  a  quart  of  very  rich 
milk;  add  a  little  green  coloring  to  make 
the  mixture  the  desired  shade,  then 
freeze.  The  salad  is  made  of  Malaga 
grapes  that  have  been  halved  and 
seeded,  the  white  hearts  of  three  heads 
of  lettuce  cut  into  ribbons,  three  fine- 
minced  bananas,  one  fine-chopped  green 
pepper.  Lay  up  the  salad  with  white 
mayonnaise  and  serve  in  green  lettuce 
leaves. 

The  Blarney  pudding  is  a  steamed 
fruit  pudding  served  in  individual  cups 
with  a  good  pudding  sauce.  The  quan- 
tities given  in  the  above  recipes  will 
serve  six  to  eight  people;  they  may  be 
increased  in  proportion. 
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Americas 


Choice 


|WhiteHouse 

K Coffee  and  Teas 


^    ^^ 


Unanimous 
Vote     -^ 


All  who  have  had  experience  with  White  House  Coffee  and 
Teas  agree  that  in  every  quality  that  constitutes  goodness 
they  cannot  be  excelled.  Their  distribution  is  nation-wide— 
many  distributing  agents  buying  in  carload  lots. 

The  ALL  -  TIN  package  keeps  all  goodness  in— all  badness  out 

DWINELL-WRIGHT  COMPANY 

Principal  Coffee  Roasters  Boston — Chicago 


feTEHOUSfi 


Summer  School  of  Cookery 


AND   VACATION    OUTING    COMBINED 


Mrs.  Hill's  Summer  School  of  Cookery  at  "Topo  Pino,"  South  Chatham,  N.  H. 

Opens  Thursday,  July  5th,  for  the  Fourteenth  Season 

First  Lesson  of  the  Session  is  given  Friday  Morning,  July  6th 


The  location  is  delightful.     The  company  is  congenial.     The  food  supplies  are  from  the  choicest 
in  New  England.     The  lessons  are  in  both  plain  and  fancy  cooking  of  all  kinds.     Standard  and  special 
dishes  are  considered.     Each  pupil  selects  the  special  work  in  which  she  wishes  experience. 
For  circular  of  terms  and  other  information,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to 

The  Boston  Cooking-School  Magazine  Co.  "BosTorMLs"" 
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AMERICAN   COOKERY 


For  bran  bread,  muffins 

or  gems,  use 
EDUCATOR   BRAN 

The  Educator  Process 
of  milhng,  cleansing  and 
purifying  produces  a 
pure  product. 


CHINA 
CEMEIMT 

STANDS  HOT  AND  COLD  WATER  IC! 


iuyiiiiii 


Use  This  Chest  FREE 


Free  Trial  ^^""^"^ 


Piedmont  Red 
Cedar  Chest.    Your  choice  of  90  styles  and 
designs.    Direct  from  factory  to  home  on  15  days 
free  trial.    We  pay  the  freight.    A  Piedmont  protects 
furs,  woolens  and  plumes  from  moths,  mice,  dust  and 
dam.p.     Distinctly  beautiful.     Needed  in  every  home. 
Lasts  for  generations.    Finest  wedding  or  birthday  gift 
at  great  saving.     Write  today  for  our  great  new  catalog  and  reduced 
prices — all  prepaid  free  to  you. 
PIEDMONT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO..    Dept.  72,    Statesville.  N.  C. 


Reduced 

Factory 

Prices. 

Freigrht 

Prepaid. 


A  Luncheon  Without  a  Maid 

(Continued  from  page  605) 

crisp  leaves  on  each  salad  plate  and  five 
stalks  of  asparagus.  She  chopped  the 
eggs  and  moistened  them  with  mayon- 
naise, forming  a  little  band  of  the  chopped 
egg  across  the  asparagus  stalks  neatly 
as  if  to  bind  it.  Lastly,  she  opened  a 
can  of  pickled  beets  and  minced  three 
small  ones,  sprinkling  the  chopped  beets 
over  the  egg-whites.  Then  she  finished 
the  salad  with  a  touch  of  mayonnaise 
like  a  knot  on  top.  The  finished  salads 
were  put  where  they  would  keep  very 
cold. 

She  was  now  ready  to  rest  half  an  hour 
and  to  dress.  When  nearly  time  for 
the  guests  to  arrive,  she  removed  the 
grapefruits  from  the  ice  box,  scattered 
a  little  cocoanut  over  each,  and  placed 
a  maraschino  and  a  green  minted  cherry 
in  the  center  of  each.  These  were  put 
about  the  luncheon  table.  The  cake 
and  nut  bread  were  cut  and  put  on  a 
muffin  stand  near  the  hostess'  place. 

A  few  minutes  after  this  Mrs.  Barclay 
was  receiving  her  guests.  It  was  only 
necessary  for  her  to  disappear  long 
enough  to  pour  the  water  before  she 
summoned  her  friends  to  the  table. 

The  board  was  cleared  of  the  grape 
fruit  plates  with  a  single  trip  of  the  noise- 
less, rubber-tired,  mahogany  dish  wagon 
and  it  was  but  the  work  of  a  couple  of 
minutes  to  turn  the  cream  of  tapioca 
soup  into  the  bouillon  cups  and  bring 
them  in,  together  with  the  basket  of 
wafers.  One  more  trip  cleared  the  table, 
and  it  was  such  fun  making  the  toast  and 
serving  the  deliciously  seasoned,  hot 
chicken  upon  it.  No  one  was  in  a  hurry 
and  the  toast  browned  in  the  most 
appetizing  manner  possible  on  Mrs. 
Barclay's  electric  toaster  with  an  aroma 
that  made  every  one  hungry. 

One  of  the  guests  dished  the  chicken 
and  another  served  a  spoonful  of  guava 
jelly  on  the  side  of  each  plate  before  it 
was  passed.  The  tally  ho  peas  were 
served  at  the  table  also.  The  serving 
of  the  salad  and  dessert  was  managed 
in  the  same  simple,  informal  way.     The 
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Knox  sparkling  Gelatine 
Quality  and  Quantity 


"WHAT  to  have  for  DESSERT  and  SALAD"  is  answered  in  a 
variety  of  ways  by  our  beautifully  illustrated  recipe  book,  "Dainty 
Desserts  for  Dainty  People." 

In  this  book  (sent  you  free)  I  have  included  some  delightful 
surprises  in  recipes  for  easy-to-make  Salads,  Desserts  and  Candies 
that  are  most  economical.  Below  is  a  recipe  for  a  delicious  and 
economical  dessert. 

Each  package  of  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine  will  make  enough 
jelly  to  serve  twenty  people,  or  it  is  so  easily  measured  that  one 
can  make  an  individual  dish. 


Mv\)v^  J1X.1^.K 


President 


KNOX  ORANGE  JELLY 

1  envelope  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine.     1  cup  sugar.     1  cup  orange  juice. 
%  cup  cold  water.     2  cups  boiling  water.     2  tablespoonfuls  lemon  juice. 
Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water  five  minutes,  and  dissolve  inboiling  water.   Addsugarand  stir 
until  dissolved;  then  add  orange  and  lem- 
on juice.    Strain  through  cheese  cloth  into 
molds,  first  dipped  in  cold  water,  and  chill. 


NOTE— If  desired ,  add  fresh  or  canned  fruit 
or  chopped  nuts  when  making.  Serve  with  or 
without  whipped  cream. 

Recipe  Book  FREE 

for  your  grocer's  name.  If  you  have 
never  used  Knox  Gelatine,  enclose  4c 
in  stamps  for  pint  sample. 

CHAS.  B.  KNOX  GELATINE  CO.,  Inc. 

407  Knox  Ave.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


KNOX    ,6 


GElatiNE 


For  a  limited  time  we  can  supply 
all  back  numbers  of  American 
Cookery  and  Boston  Cooking- 
School  Magazine  at  10  cts,  each. 
Order  now  if  you  wish  to  com- 
plete  your  files. 

We  will  pay  20  cents  each  for  Boston  Cooking 
School  Magazine  issue  of  June,  1914 

Address 

American  Cookery,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE     ONLY     TOOL 

That  will  slice  apple  and  dig 
out  core  at  the  same  time. 
Useful,  simple,  durable.  Will 
cut  potatoes  for  French  Fries. 

APPLE    CUTTER 

Postpaid,  only  35c. 
FRANK  SPECIALH  HOUSE,  Inc. 

433  Lenox  Ave..  New  York  City 


date  Engraved  Free 

Friendship  or 
Anniversary    RING 

yqursizcjfor  12c.,  both 
for  23c.  Warranted  Ster- 
ling   or    Rolled    GOLD.  

Monogram  Jewelry  Co..   119  Nassau  Street.  Dept.  101.  New  York 


California  Ripe  Olives  and  Olive  Oil 

From  producer  to  consumer.  — Nothing  more  wholesome 
grown  and  none  of  finer  quality  and  flavor  than  Sun^and 
Brand  Ripe  Olives  and  Loma  Brand  Olive  Oil.  Price  list 
with  full  particulars  on  application. 

JOHN  T.  GRIFFITH 
346  Wilcox  Building       -       -       Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


X  Trade  Mark  KeglBtered.  V^/V 

Gluten  Flour  ^ 

40%  GLUTEN 

Guaranteed  to  comply  in  all  respects  to 

standard  requirements  of  U.  S.   Dept.  of 

Agriculture/ 

X  Manufactured  by  W// 

FARWE:L.L.  &  RHINES  W 
Watertown.  N.  Y.  ^^ 
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CooKery  BooKs 

By 

MRS.  JANET  Mckenzie  hill 

American  Cook  Book $1.00 

Mrs.  Hill's  latest  cook  book  dealing  with 
the  matter  in  hand  in  a  simple,  concise 
manner,  mainly  with  the  cheaper  food 
products.  A  cosmopolitan  cook  book. 
Illustrated. 

Book  of  Entrees 1.50 

Over  800  recipes  which  opens  a  new 
field  of  cookery  and  furnishes  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  "left  overs." 
There  is  also  a  chapter  of  menus 
which  will  be  of  great  help  in  securing 
the  best  combination  of  dishes.  Illus- 
trated. 

Canning,  Preserving »  and  Jelly 

Making  1.00 

Modern  methods  of  canning  and  jelly 
making  have  simplified  and  shortened 
preserving  processes.  In  this  book  the 
latest  ideas  in  canning,  preserving  and 
jelly  making  are  presented. 

Cooking  for  Two 1.50 

Designed  to  give  chiefly  in  simple  and 
concise  style  those  things  that  are  es- 
sential to  the  proper  selection  and  prep- 
aration of  a  reasonable  variety  of  food 
for  the  family  of  two  individuals.  A 
handbook  for  young  housekeepers.  Used 
as  text  in  many  schools.  Illustrated 
from  photographs. 

Practical  Cooking  and  Serving     1.80 

This  complete  manual  of  how  to  select, 
prepare,  and  serve  food  recognizes 
cookery  as  a  necessary  art.  Recipes  are 
for  both  simple  and  most  formal  occa- 
sions, each  recipe  is  tested;  700  pages. 
Used  as  text  book  in  many  schools. 
Illustrated. 

Salads,  Sandwiches  and  Cha- 
fing Dish  Dainties 1.50 

To  the  housewife  who  likes  new  and 
dainty  ways  of  serving  food,  this  book 
proves  of  great  value.     Illustrated. 

The   Up-to-Date  Waitress . 

A  book,  giving  the  fullest  and  most 
valuable  information  on  the  care  of  the 
dining-room  and  pantry,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  table,  preparing  and  serv- 
ing meals,  preparing  special  dishes  and 
lunches,  laundering  table  linen,  table 
decorations,  and  kindred  subjects.  The 
book  is  a   guide  to  ideal   service. 


1.50 


We  will  send  the  above  books,  postpaid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  price,  OR  to  any  present  subscriber  as 
premiums  for  securing  and  sending  us  NEW 
yearly  subscriptions  for  AMERICAN  COOKERY 
at  $1.50,  as  follows: 

Either  of  the  dollar  books  as  premium  for  one  sub- 
scription. 

Any  of  the  dollar  and  a  half  books  for  two. 
Practical  Cooking  and  Serving  for  two  and  20  cents 
additional  to  cover  the  cost  of  mailing  this  very 
large  and  heavy  book. 

Address 

AMERICAN  COOKERY 

BOSTON,    MASS. 


coffee  was  made  in  an  electric  urn  on 
the  table  without  the  least  bit  of  con- 
fusion. 

To  be  sure,  the  ladies  were  a  couple 
of  hours  at  the  table,  but  what  of  it? 
They  had  the  happiest  visit  in  the  world  -M 
and  every  one  was  perfectly  at  her  ease.  ■ 
Indeed  Annette  Barclay  decided  it  had 
really  been  a  simple  way  of  taking  care 
of  the  larger  part  of  their  entertain- 
ment. 

A  woman  by  the  day  was  secured  to 
wash  the  dishes  and  put  the  kitchen  in 
order  so  that  when  evening  came  every- 
thing was  in  its  place  and  the  hostess  was 
no  more  tired  than  she  often  found  her-  j 
self  after  a  day's  shopping.  Her  enter-  ^ 
tainment  had  not  been  expensive  and 
every  item  of  food  served  had  been  just 
exactly  right,  all  of  which  was  a  decided 
satisfaction  and  more  than  repaid  the 
effort  of  preparation.  Mrs.  Barclay  had 
proved  to  herself  and  her  guests  that, 
wanting  a  thing  well  done,  she  was  cap- 
able of  doing  it  herself. 


Golden  Cream  Muffins 

Sift  together  one  cup  and  one-third  of 
sifted  flour,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
two  and  one-half  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder.  Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
light;  add  two-thirds  a  cup  of  sweet 
cream,  and  one  tablespoonful  of  melted 
butter  and  stir  into  the  dry  ingredients, 
then  thoroughly  fold  in  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  beaten  very  light.  Bake  in  a  hot, 
well-buttered,  iron  muffin  pan  about 
twenty  minutes. 


Plain  Teco  Biscuit 

Two  cupfuls  Teco  Pancake  Flour,  1 
tablespoonful  butter  or  lard,  cold  water. 

Rub  the  shortening  into  the  Teco 
flour  till  the  mixture  is  Hke  coarse  meal 
and  then  add  water  to  moisten,  about 
half  a  cupful,  till  of  the  consistency  to 
roll  out.  Toss  on  a  board  well  dusted 
with  bread  flour,  roll  the  mixture  in  this, 
pat  out  to  one-half  an  inch  thick,  and 
bake  in  a  quick  oven.  See  advertise- 
ment back  cover  page.     Adv. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


^^ 


HrtfSTBROTHERS-CQMPM^S^gNEtelQ^ 


f  TNITQTT  A  f  D""»e''  4°^  Luncheon  Menus  containing  183  redpe«= 
UWUOUAL  Selected  successes  only.  Suitable  for  gift.  Price  deliv^ 
ered32c.  Address  King's  Danghters Society, 2320 E.  lstSt..DiiIath.Minn, 


There  is  no  lilt  or  miss  about  the  Isu-Wa 
Shortening  Mixer  (Patented).  You  can  feel 
it  grip  ingredients.  For  creaming  butter 
and  sugar  and  rubbing  lard,  etc.,  into  flour  it 
stands  alone.  Clean  hands  and  a  cool,  sani- 
tary mixture.  Approved  by  Good  House- 
keeping Institute.  30  cts  postpaid.  Money 
back  guarantee.    Peter  S.  Wood,  Burton,  AVash. 


DOMESTIC  Science 

Home-Studx  Courses 

Food,  Health,  Housekeeping,  Clothing,  Children. 
For  Homemakers,  Teachers  and  for 
well-paid  positions. 
•*THE  PROFESSION  OF  HOME-MAKING."  100 
page  handbook,  FREE.  Bulletins:  "Free  Hand 
Cooking,"  10  cents.  "Food  Values,"  10  cents. 
"Five  Cent  Meals,"  10  cents. 

AM.  SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS,  503  W.  69th  St.,  CHICAGO 


We  have  issued  a  16-page 

PREMIUM  LIST 

SEND  A  POSTAL  FOR   ONE 

IF  YOU  can  obtain  among  your  friends  a  few  sub- 
scriptions to  American  Cookery  and 

so  secure  for  yourself,  without  cost,  some 
of  the  best  and  most  useful  cooking  uten- 
sHs  — OR 

IF  YOU  wish  to  purchase  for  cash  the  latest  and 
most  imique  cooking  novelties. 

THE  BOSTON  COOKING-SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


STURDY 
FOOD 


Give  the  growing  youngs- 
ters plenty  of  good  bread 
made  with 


Fleischmann's  Yeast 

Our  splendid  little  recipe  book  sent 
you  free  on  request 


The  Fleischmann  Co. 

I  701  Washington  Street  New  York  City 


Western  Positions  for  Domestic  Science  and  Art  Teachers 
FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

Eight  page  Booklet  **Road    to   Good  Positions,"   Free. 

"How    to    Apply    for    a    School,  With  Laws  of 
Certification  of  All  the  States,"  Free  to  Members. 

Fifty  Cents  in  Stamps    to   Non    Members. 


OUR    SPECIAL   FIELD 

Colorado 

Washington 

Kansas 

Wyoming 

Montana 

Idaho 

New  Mexico 

Nebraska 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Arizona 

North  Dakota 

California 

South  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Utah 

Texas 

KOC/<rMrr£ACH£RS 

/fOe/VCY,  EMPIRE  BLDG,  DenverCOLOj 


Wm.   Ruffer, 
Pd.  M.,  A.  M., 

Manager. 


One  Agency  that  does  the  Work  of  Many. 


The  Largest  and  Most  Widely  Patronized  Agency  in  the  West 
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ELIMINATE 

GUEsswome 

in    baking.      Know    when   the    tem- 
perature of  your  oven  is  right. 

ff-)^HOME  BAKE 
l%Ji        OVEN 

:rmometer 

and  get  better  results  besides  saving  fuel  and  materials. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Taylor  Home  Bake  Oven 
Thermometer.  If  he  does  not  have  it  or  will  not  order  for 
you,  send  us  his  name  and  address  with 
$1.50  and  we  will  send  you  one 
postpaid. 

Write  for  the  Taylor  Cook  Book. 
It  contains  recipes  tested  for  time  and 
temperature — tells   how   to  use  the 
Thermometer  and   gives  many 
useful  hints  to  experienced  as 
well  as  new  housekeepers. 

laylor  Imtrument  Companies 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
There's    a    Tycos    or 
Taylor  Thermometer 
for  every  purpose 

C 


LESSONS  IN  COOKING  ^^USL 

*^266  leaMQable  meniM  with  detailed  ncipei  and  fufl  diieetanu  f or  pra- 
MEing  «a9h  vn^al.  Food  Eeomomy,  Balane«d  Diet,  Menm  foi  all  0«e»- 
Soni,  Special  Aiticlea.,  etCo  Boimd  in  watcipioof  leatiierette,  480  pp. 
Glnitiated.  Sent  om  appsoval  for  £0c  and  5Ge  foi  4  montha  of  93  Gau. 
Sample  Paget  .Free.    _  ,^  _      ,^,  „, 

Amarlean  Sciiool  of  Home  f^onomics,       M3  W.  e9t^  St.,  CMeage,  HI. 


m 


i^!?^jma!m!^?^^ffi^^?rfr-v^ 


liiiiiiQir 


Keeps  Contents  Icy  Cold  72 
Hours  orSteaniingHot24-Hour8 

A  necessity  in  every  home — indispensable  when 

traveling  or  on  any  outing.    Keeps  baby's 

milk  at  right  temperature,  or  invalid's 

hot  or  cold  drink  all  night  without  heat, 

ice  or  bother  of  preparation. 

Thoroughly  protected _  against  breakage. 
Absolutely  sanitary— liquids  touch  only  glass. 
Instantly  demountable— easy  to  keep  clean. 

Typical  Icy-Hot  VaJues 

No.    31.  Bottle— Black  Morocco  Leath- 
er trimming,  Pt.  $4.00;  Ot.  $  5  25 
No.  740.  Jar— Nickle— wide   mouth   for 
oysters.solidfood.etc.Pt.    3.00:  Qt.    4.50 
No.  515.  Carafe,  Nickle  Qt.    5.00 
No.    23.  Bottle— Enamel— green,    wine 
and  tan,                         Pt.    1.75:  Ot.   2.75 
No.  371.  Lanch  Kit  with  enameled  pint 
bottle  and  drinking  cup  2.25 
No.  870.  Pitcher— Nickle            Qt,    9.00 
Look  for  name  Icy-Hot  an  bottom.    If  deiJer 
cannot  supply  you,  accept  no  sub- 
stitute—we will  supply  yoa  direct^ 
at  above  prices,  charges  pre- 
paid .  Write  for  catalog  show- 
ing many  styles  from  $1  up. 
Icy-Hot  Bottle  Co., 

Cincinnati,  ^!^P^ 

K     Ohio 


mfi 


^^^,V^iHi^^ho,: 


PREMIUMS  for  ONE 

To  any  present  subscriber  who  will  secure  and  send  us  one  new  yearly 
subscription  for  American  Cookery  at  $1.50  we  will  send,  prepaid, 
choice  of  the  following: 

PASTRY  BAG  and  SIX  TUBES 

(Bag  and  two  smallest  tubes  not  shown  in  cut) 
A  complete  outfit.     Practical  in  every  way.     Made 
especially  for  Bakers  and  Caterers.     Eminently  suit- 
able for  home  use. 

Cash  price  $1.00 


OR 


THREE 


OR 
PINT    MELON 


MOULD 


Heavy  tin,  best 
make 

For  ice  cream, 
bombes,  brown 
bread,  steamed 
puddings,  etc.,  etc. 

Cash  price 
90  cents. 


AN    EGG 
SLICER 

A  novelty  that 
is  practical 

SAVES     TIME 
AND   EGGS 

Does  the  work 


quicker  and  better  than   it   can  be   done  in  any 
other  way.  Cash   price  $1.00. 

Address 

AMERICAN    COOKERY,   221  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Best  Answer  to  the  Baking  Question 

HOME  cooks  may  differ  about  their  favorite  recipes  for  biscuits,  rolls, 
gems,  dumplings  and  cake,  but  all  will  agree  that  it  is  impossible 
to  have  them  just  right,  without  the  aid  of  a  good  leavening  agent. 
Rumford   Baking  Powder  is   used  by  many  experienced  home    cooks, 
because   it  gives   such   satisfactory  results.     Rumford  raises  all  home 
baking  just  right  —  gives  It  whiteness  and  lightness,  an 
even  texture  and  appetizing  appearance.    You  can  add 
to  your   reputation   as  a  home  baker,   and  save  good 
materials  and  money  by  using 


Rumford 

m^b^     THE  WHOLESOME 

BAKING  POWDER 

Every  housewife  should  have  a  copy  of  "Rumford  Dainties  and 
Household  Helps.' '  We  will  be  pleased  to  send  it  FREE  upon  request 


Rumford  Chemical  Works 

M  67  9-16 


Providence,  R,  I. 


Two  Books  Every  Housekeeper  Should  Have 

A  Guide  to  Laundry  Work  ^^^^  gsf l^r ^^' 

A  MANUAL  FOR    HOME  AND  SCHOOL 

Cloth,  104  pages,  illustrated,  75  cents  net,  postpaid  90  cents 

This  book  treats  in  a  very  simple  and  practical  manner  all  of  the  details  of  home  laundry  work.  It  is  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  housekeeper  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  teacher  of  Laundry  Work  in  the  schools,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  every  process  is  so  clear  that  an  inexperienced  housekeeper  will  need  no  other  teacher.  Not  only  this, 
but  the  book  is  so  up-to-date  in  every  respect  that  the  most  experienced  housekeeper  will  find  something  new 
on  every  page,  and  these  novel  devices  or  methods  have  all  been  tested  by  actual  performance,  and  their  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  are  fully  set  forth.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  Removal  of  Stains,  to  various 
methods  of  soaking  clothes,  to  the  washing  of  Flannels,  Blankets  and  fabrics  of  wool  or  wool  mixture,  and  to  the 
laundering  of  Lace,  Silk,  Embroidery,  and  Fine  Lingerie.  One  of  the  novel  features  is  a  T'me  Table^f or  ironing 
the  everyday  articles  found  in  the  usual  weekly  wash.  This  table  should  be  a  guide  to  laundry  "eflBciency." 
Another  novelty  is  the  price  list,  following  the  description  of  each  article  of  laundry  appliance.  The  diagrams  of 
folding  clothes  after  ironing  are  very  clear,  detailed,  and  numerous.  The  method  of  folding  every  article  is  shown 
in  a  series  of  steps,  two  or  more  methods  are  frequently  given,  and  the  folding  of  an  unusually  large  number  of 
garments  and  other  articles  is  very  completely  illustrated.  The  variety,  the  clearness  of  detail,  and  the  large 
number  of  articles  included  make  the  diagrams  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 

The  American  Cook  Book  ^TZ^^JZ 

Cloth,  280  pages,  illustrated,  $1.00  net,  postpaid  $1.15 

▲  compilation  of  the  best  of  Mrs.  Hill's  recipes  that  have  appeared  in  The  Boston  Cooking-School  Magazine 
and  American  Cookery.  This  book  is  for  everyday  use.  For  the  most  part  the  recipes  are  simple  and  concise, 
and  just  such  as  will  be  of  assistance  in  preparing  the  regular  family  meals,  but  scattered  through  the  book  are  a 
few  recipes  for  choice  dishes  that  will  grace  any  feast.  Each  recipe  has  been  tried  and  tried  again,  and  is  abso- 
lutely right.  The  directions  are  complete  and  easily  followed.  Using  this  book  you  are  sure  of  success  every  time. 

THE  BOSTON   COOKING  SCHOOL  MAGAZINE   CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Add  to  all  AMERICAN  COO  KER Y  Recipes 
a  wholesome  dash  of  CRAFTSMAN  Environment ! 

THERE    IS    JOY    IN    THE    KITCHEN 

if  the  house  is  planned, built, and  equipped  in  accord  with  CRAFTSMAN  thought." 

We   ivill    do    aMray'   -witli    Hoiise\irorK 

said   THE    CRAFTSMAN'S   architects.     They  have  not  succeeded  in  abolishing 
it  completely,  but  their   progressive  work  tends  to  eliminate  much  of  housework's  wearisome   detail. 

Build  or  remodel  your  home  along  CRAFTSMAN  lines  !  The  solid  comfort  and  consequent 
happiness  found  in  CRAFTSMAN  Homes  is  a  factor  not  to  be  ignored  in  the  Qyeendom  of  Domestic 
Science. 

Write  our  Service  Department  if  you  have  a  building  problem,  giving  type  and  size  of  your  ideal, 
and  we  will  try  to  match  it  with  a  CRAFTSMAN  creation. 

More  than  Two  Hundred  CRAFTSMAN  houses  have  been  planned  by  the  THE  CRAFTS- 
MAN'S Architects.  These  plans  are  to  be  had  for  Bungalow  or  Mansion,  some  costing  not  more  than 
Five  Dollars  a  set,  and  in  no  case  is  the  charge  other  than  nominal. 

Take  advantage  of  our  special  Dollar  Offer  which  we  are  pleased 
to    again    extend   to  readers   of    AMERICAN    COOKERY. 

OurOneD.llarO«erGivesY.«  ™ '.^^rr^M'T/.l^rSS^ 

Printed  in  Duo-tone  Ink,  with  Thirty  Houses  of  the  New  Efficiency  Type:  House  and  Garden  Furniture  and  Fittings 
THE    CRAFTSMAN  BEAUTIFUL  PRACTICAL A  MAGAZINE    OF   PROGRESS  j| 

THE  CRAFTSMAN  PUBLISHING   CO. 

Circulation  Dept.,  6   E.  39th  St.,  N.  Y.  Gly 

Gentlemen  :     You  may  send  me  six  numbers  of  THE  CRAFTSMAN  beginning  with 
^together  with  your  book  "Craftsman  Houses."     Enclosed  find  $1.00. 


15  Months 

$3.00 


NAME^ 


ADDRESS- 


A.  C.Jan. 
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BY    FANNIE    MERRITT    FARMER 

A  NEW  BOOK 
OF  COOKERY 

An  almost  indispensable  conncanion  volume  to  Miss 
Farmer's  "Boston  Cooking-School  Cook  Book."  It  contains 
852  recipes  upon  all  brancbes  not  included  in  her  older 
book,  many  of  which  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

Over  200  illustrations.     $1.60  net,  postpaid. 

TABLE   SERVICE 

By  LUCY  G.  ALLEN 

A  clear,  concise;  and  yet  comprehensive  exposition  of  the 
waitress'  duties,  including  not  only  laying  the  table  and  serv- 
ing, but  tray  service,  carving,  the  care  of  the  dining  room,  etc. 
"Help  for  the  troubled  hostess." — Chicago  News. 
"A  mine  of  interesting  information  for  the  housekeeper  and 
homemaker." — Mother's  Magazine. 

Fully  illustrated.     $i.2j  net,  postpaid. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.,  BOSTON 


■SOME    OPINIONS- 


"The  book  presents  the  latest 
triumphs  of  the  culinary  art,  it  is 
very  fully  and  attractively  illus- 
trated."—iV.  Y.  Sun. 
"Her  new  book  is  attractively 
supplied  with  illustrations — to 
look  at  them  makes  one  hungry — 
and  the  recipes  are  given  with  clear 
directions." —  Christian  Register, 
Boston. 

"The  book  is  very  pleasing  to  the 
eye  as  well  as  satisfactory  on  the 
practical  side." — Pittsburg  Post. 


Three  Up-to-date 'Domestic  Science  Texts 


A  Guide  to  Laundry  Work  ^L 

^  nor 


MARY  D.  CHAMBERS,  B.S.,  A.M. 

Formerly  Instructor  of  Normal  Classes  in 
Domestic  Science.  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn, 
N.  T.i  Professor  of  Domestic  Economy  and  Head  of  the  Department,  The  James  Milliken  University,  Decatur, 
Illinois  ;  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Home  Economics,  and  Head  of  the  Departments,  Rockford  College,  Rock- 
ford,  Illinois. 

Cloth,  104  pages,  illustrated,  75  cents  net,  postpaid  90  cents. 

This  book  treats  in  a  very  simple  and  practical  manner  all  of  the  details  of  home  laundry  work.  The  description 
of  every  process  is  so  clear  that  the  pupil  can  readily  follow  it.  The  diagrams  of  folding  clothes  after  ironing  are 
very  clear,  detailed  and  numerous.  The  scientific  side  has  not  been  neglected.  The  reason  for  every  process  is  given, 
but  in  very  simple  language.  The  chapter  on  reagents  deals  with  simple  chemistry  applied  to  laundry  work. 


BY 

MARY  D.  CHAMBERS, 

B.S.,  A.M. 


Principles  of  Food  Preparation 

Cloth,  272  pages,  37  illustrations,  $1.00  net,  postpaid  $l.l5 

Designed  for  High  Schools,  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges.  Planned  on  the  inductive  system.  Each  chapter  has  5  parts : 
I.  Selected  recipes,  great  variety  from  which  to  choose,  selected  because  they  illustrate  the  principles  studied  in  the 
chapter.  II.  List  of  topics  for  study  or  discussion,  the  topics  including  correlated  subjects,  bearing  on  the  work  of 
the  chapter.  III.  Questions  on  the  lesson,  so  framed  as  to  stimulate  in  the  student  the  ability  to  generalize.  IV. 
Practical  exercises  to  encourage  original  application  of  the  principles  learned.  V.  Several  simple  experiments  in  the 
chemistry  and  analysis  of  food.  Valuable  appendices.  A  series  of  charts  of  the  composition  of  foods  as  purchased 
and  the  100  colorie  portion  of  the  same  foods  cooked.  Time  tables  for  cooking.  Detailed  list  of  the  principles  of 
food  preparation.    Style  clear  and  simple,  adapted  to  students. 

1  •        n  ■  />         1    •  By  MARY  CHANDLER  JONES 

Lessons  in  Llementary  tooking 

Cloth,  272  pages,  illustrated,  $1.00  net,  postpaid  $1.15 
This  book  is  designed  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools. and  also  for  use  as  a  text  book  in  such  schools 
when  a  text  book  on  cooking  is  desired.    The  book  is  divided  into  thirty-seven  chapters  or  lessons,  and  contains  a  full 
and  complete  conrse  in  cooking,  besides  outlining  supplementary  work.    This  is  just  the  book  for  which  teachers 
and  schools  have  been  looking.    Indeed,  we  do  not  see  how  any  teacher  of  cooking  can  be  without  this  book. 


Teacher  of  Cooking  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  Brookline,  Mass. 


THE  BOSTON  COOKING  SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  COMPANY,  Boston.  Mass. 
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Experience   has  shown  that  the  most  satisfactory  way 

to  enlarge  the  subscription  list  of  American  Cookery  is  through  its  present  subscri- 
bers, who  personally  can  vouch  for  the  value  of  the  publication.  To  make  it  an 
object  for  subscribers  to  secure  new  subscribers,  we  offer  the  following  premiums: 

(]JQ^J^Jf  IONS  :     Premiums  are  not  given  with  a  subscription  or  for  a  renewal,  but  only 
.  to  present  subscribers,  for  securing  and  sending  to  us  new  yearly  sub- 

scriptions at  $1.50  each.  The  number  of  new  subscriptions  required  to  secure  each  premium  is  clearly 
stated  below  the  description  of  each  premium. 

Transportation  is  or  is  not  paid  as  stated. 


ALUMINUM  TEA  POT  WITH 
TEA   BALL 

The  ball  can  be  drawn  up  or  let  down  without  opening 
the  cover.  Practical  and  convenient.  Good  design  and 
substantially  made.  Polish  finish.  Wooden  handle. 
One  quart  capacity. 

Sent,  prepaid,  for  two  (2)  new  subscriptions.  Cash 
price  $1.30. 


SILVER'S 
CORN  CAKE  OR  MUFFIN  PAN 

Silver's  Corn  Cake  or  Muffin  or  Cake  Pan,  12  cake 
size.  Size  of  cup  3"  x  1".  Size,  over  all,  10)4"  x  14". 
Cups  are  made  of  XX  Charcoal  tin,  base  of  extra  double 
heavy  polished  blued  steel.  Cups  are  riveted  on,  giving 
ample  space  between  for  cleaning. 

Sent,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  new  subscription.  Cash 
price  90  cents. 


nr^HE  bottom  of  the  center 
-*-  space  is  closed;  in  this 
can  be  served  any  creamed 
meat,  oysters  or  vegetables, 
garnished  around  the  edges 
with  parsley,  radishes  or  olives. 

Another  excellent  way  of 
using  it  is  to  set  the  shell  on  a 
lettuce  leaf  and  fill  with  salad; 
or  fill  the  shell  with  an  ice  or 
ice  cream  and  garnish  with 
fruit. 

Sent,  prepaid  for  two  (2) 
new  subscriptions.  Cash  price 
$1.10. 


THE    BOSTON   COOKING   SCHOOL    MAGAZINE   CO.     ::      Boston,  Mass. 
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PREMIUMS 


Every    one  who    has    received    one  of 

these  Chafing  Dishes  has  been 

delighted  with  it 

and  surprised  how  easily  the  necessary  sub- 
scriptions were  secured.  Have  you  obtained 
one  yet?  If  not,  start  today  to  get  the  sub- 
scriptions, and  within  three  or  four  days  you 
will  be  enjoying  the  dish.  This  Chafer  is  a 
full-size,  three-pint,  copper  dish,  nickel  plated, 
with  all  the  latest  improvements,  including 
handles  on  the  hot  water  pan.  Can  be  fur= 
nished  copper  finish  if  desired.  Sent 
for  five  (3)  new  subscriptions,  express  charges 
to  be  paid  by  the  receiver.    Cash  price  $3.50. 


TRIPLICATE  SAUCEPAN 

Aluminum,  detachable  handle.    Cooks  three  things  at  once,  on  one  cover. 

Convenient  and  a  fuel  saver. 

Sent,  prepaid,  for  three  (3)  new  subscriptions.     Cash  price  $3.00. 


LOOSE    BOTTOM  ALUMINUM   CAKE   PANS 

Hi^h  Grade.     Practical  in  every  way 


Round  9  Inch 
Layer  Cake  Pans 

Two  pans  prepaid  for  one 

(1)  new  subscription.  Cash 
price  $1.00  for  two  pans. 


Sponge  Cake  Pan 

8  inch,   prepaid  for  one  (1)  new 
subscription.    Cash  price  $1.00. 


Square 
8  Inch  Layer  Cake  Pans 

Two  pans,  prepaid,  for  one  (1)  new 
subscription.  Cash  price  $1.00 
for  2  pans. 


Heavy 

Cast 

Aluminum 

Pudding 

Mould 


Same  as  one  at  right,  only  of   more  elaborate 
design. 

Sent,    prepaid,    for    two    (2)   new   subscriptions. 
Cash  Price  $1.63. 


Heavy 

Cast 

Aluminum 

Pudding 

Mould 


Satin  finish.  8  inches  long,  6%  inches  wide, 
2)4  inches  deep.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  finish  of 
the  inside  of  this  mould,  the  contents  come  out 
more  easily  than  from  any  other.  Sent,  prepaid, 
for  two  (2j  new  subscriptions.  Cash  price,  $1.63. 
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6   BY   THE   PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  CO.,  CINCINNATI 


ONE  need  not  hesitate  to  set  ofF  everyday  garments  with  a  bit  of  crochet  for  fear 
that  they  will  require  extra  attention  in  the  washing.     Simply  launder  them  as 
usual,  but  use  Ivory  Soap. 

The  difference  between  safety  and  risk  in  laundry  work  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  hand- 
ling as  of  soap.  Use  ordinary  soap,  and  the  most  painstaking  care  cannot  save  the 
garment  from  the  ravages  of  free  alkali  and  other  harsh  materials.  Use  Ivory  Soap  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  suds  that  can  injure  the  most  delicate  fabric  in  the  slightest  degree. 

Ivory  Soap  being  made  of  the  choicest  materials  combined  with  the  utmost  skill  is  as 
harmless  as  clear  pure  water.     Because  of  its  copious  lather  and  extreme  purity  it  is  a 
better  cleanser  even  than  strong  laundry  soap.     And  its  very  low  price  makes  it  as 
available  to  all  as  soaps  having  none  of  its  desirable  qualities. 


Kv^*-'" 


IVORY  SOAP 


li 


99^0^ 


PURE 


Factories  at  Ivorydale,  Obto;  Port  Ivory,  New  York;  Kansas  Ctty,  Kansas;  Hamilton,  Canada 
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My 

house-warming 
Chocolate  Cake 


{Report  No.  1)  By  the  one  who  made  it 


This  happened  on  my  first 
day  back  at  housekeeping. 

On  the  table  I  had  a  can  of 
Cottolene,  looking  just  like 
an  advertisement  which  read: 
''Use  Cottolene:'  And  that's 
what  I  was  preparing  to  do. 
We  were  going  to  have  a 
''  house-warming  "  chocolate 
cake! 

I  used  to  be  prejudiced.  I 
didn't  want  anything  but  but- 
ter for  cake-making.  Once  I 
didn't  even  know  what  Cot- 
tolene was —  didn't  want  it  in 
the  house.  But  now  I  find 
myself  using  it  for  everything 
— even  for  this  company  cake. 

1  find  it  dependable.     I  meas- 
ure exactly. 

Two-thirds  cup  Cottolene 

2  cups  sugar 

3  eggs 

3  cups  flour 

1  cup  milk 

5  level  teaspoons  baking  powder  f  Sifted  with 

Quarter  teaspoon  salt  j         flour 

Flavoring 


See  how  the  Cottolene 
whips  up  with  the  sugar,  like 
cream.  I  add  the  beaten  yolks 
with  light  high  strokes,  then 
the  milk  and  flour,  the  flavor- 
ing and  stiffs  whites  last.  Now, 
quick — I  put  the  layers  in  the 
oven.  And  when  they  come 
out,  they' re  beautiful !  Tender- 
brown  and  gold — rich — fine- 
grained. 

This  icing  finishes  the  cake: 

One  and  one-half  cups  powdered  sugar 

1  level  tablespoon  Cottolene 

2  level  tablespoons  chocolate  or  cocoa 

3  tablespoons  cream  or  canned  milk 
Cream  well  together  until  smooth  and  spread 

on  cake. 

You'll  see  it's  Cottolene  that  does  the 
work  all  through— wholesome,  creamy 
Cottolene.  Here's  to  it  and  my  success- 
ful "house-warming"  cake. 

1  wish  you  would  try  the  same  recipe. 
From  L.  G.  S. 

FREE !  Cook  Book  containing  239  recipes 
by  famous  cooks  sent  free.  Write  to  The 
N.  K.  Fairbank  Company,  111  West  Wash- 
ington Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Cottolene 


**  The  Natural  Shortening' 


Yes!   Cottolene  is  also  superior 
for  frying  and  for  all  shortening 


At  grocers  in  tins 
of  convenient  sizes 
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A  ''Bread  and  Butter" 
truth  about  Cocoa 


WHAT  happens 
when    your 
children 
spread    their    own 
bread  ? 

Probably  this : 
They  heap  on  about 
twice  as  much  but- 
ter as  they  should. 
Not  that  the  butter- 
fat  isn't  a  nourish- 
ing food.  It  is.  But 
in  excessive  quan- 
tities   it    is    hard    to     digest. 

Some  cocoa  has  this  fault. 
When  the  cocoa  beans  are 
ground  up,  too  much  of  their 
natural  butter-fat  (cocoa  butter) 
is  allowed  to  remain.  This 
makes  a  cocoa  which  is  too 
rich  in  butter -fat  for  little 
stomachs. 


has  been  robbed  of 
most  of  its  cocoa 
butter.  Like  bread 
without  butter,  it's 
neither  as  nourish- 
ing nor  as  tasty  as 
it  should  be. 

In  every  cupful 
of  Lowney's  Cocoa 
you  and  your  child- 
ren get  the  fine, 
savory  flavor  of 
pure  cocoa  beans 
and  nothing  else. 


ea 


sy 


lr=">f-^-^l^ 


Then    there 
treme  in  cocoa- 


is    another    ex- 
-the  kind  which 


And  Lowney's  contains  the 
correct  amount  of  cocoa  butter 
for  full  nourishment  and 
digestion. 

Lowney's  has  always  met  the 
Government  Pure  Food  Standards. 
It  meets,  too,  Dr.  Wiley's  and  also  the 
Westfield  Standard  of  Pure  Foods. 

That  is  why  Lowney's  shows  you 
how  cocoa  ought  to  taste. 


lo}V>fEY3  Cocoa 


At 
Grocers 


In  tins 
10c  to  50c  sizes 
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Books  on  Household  Economics 

THE  BOSTON  COOKING-SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  COMPANY  presents  the  following  as  a 
list  of  representative  works  on  household  economics.     Any  of  the  books  will  be  sent  post- 
paid upon  receipt  of  price. 
With  an  order  amounting  to  $10  or  more  at  list  prices,  we   include  a  year's  subscription 
to  AMERICAN  COOKERY  (price  $1.50). 

Special  rates  made  to  schools,  clubs  and  persons  wishing  a  number  of  books.  Write  for 
quotation  on  the  list  of  books  you  wish.  We  carry  a  very  large  stock  of  these  books.  One  order 
to  us  saves  effort  and  express  charges. 


A-B-Z  of  Our  Own  Nutrition.  Horace 

Fletcher   $1.00 

A  Guide  to  Laundry  Work.  Chambers  $  .75 
Air,  Water,  and  Food.    Woodman  and 

Norton    2.00 

American  Cook  Book.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Hill  1.00 
American  Meat  Cutting  Charts.     Beef, 

veal,  pork,  lamb^-4  charts,  mounted 

on  cloth  and  rollers 10.00 

American  Salad  Book.     M.  DeLoup...   1.00 
Art  and  Economy  in  Home  Decora- 
tions.    Priestman 1.00 

Art  of  Entertaining.  Madame  Mesri  1.00 
Art    of    Home    Candy-Making     (with 

thermometer,  dipping  wire,  etc.)  2.50 

Art  of  Right  Living.     Richards 50 

Bacteria,    Yeasts    and    Molds    in    the 

Home.     H.   W.    Conn    1.00 

Book  of  Entrees.  Mrs.  Janet  M.  Hill  1.50 
Boston  Cook  Book.  Mary  J.  Lincoln.  1.80 
Boston    Cooking    School    Cook    Book. 

Fannie  M.  Farmer 1.80 

Bread  and  Bread-making.  Mrs.  Rorer  .50 
Bright  Ideas  for  Entertaining.  Linscott  .50 
Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings.  Mrs.  Rorer  .50 
Cakes,  Cake  Decorations  and  Desserts. 

King    1.00 

Candies  and  Bon  Bons.    Neil  1.00 

Candy  Making   Revolutionized.     Mary 

Elizabeth  Hall  75 

Canning  and  Preserving.  Mrs.  Rorer  .75 
Canning,  Preserving  &  Jelly  Making. 

Hill 1.00 

Canning,      Preserving     and     Pickling. 

Marion  H.  Neil  1.00 

Care  and  Feeding  of  Children.     L.  E. 

Holt,   M.D 75 

Care  of  a  House.    T.  M.  Clark 1.50 

Carving  and  Serving.  Mary  J.  Lincoln  .50 
Catering  for  Special  Occasions.  Farmer  1.00 
Century  Cook  Book.  Mary  Roland..  2.00 
Chemistry  in  Daily  Life.  Lessar-Cohn  1.75 
Chemistry    of    Cookery.     W.    Mattieu 

Williams    1.50 

Chemistry    of    Cooking    and    Cleaning 

Richards  and  Elliott   1.00 

Chemistry  of  Familiar  Things.  Sadtler  1.75 
Chemistry     of     Food     and     Nutrition. 

Sherman     1.50 

Clean  Milk.    S.  D.  Belcher 1.00 

Cleaning  and  Renovating.  E.  G.  Osman  .75 
Complete      Home,      The.       Clara      E. 

Laughlin    1.25 

Cook  Book  for  Nurses.  Sarah  C.  Hill  .75 
Cooking  for  Two.  Mrs.  Janet  M.  Hill  1.50 
Cost  of  Clearmess.     Richards   1.00 


Cost  of  Food.     Richards   $1.00 

Cost  of  Living.     Richards  l.OO 

Cost  of  Shelter.     Richards   1.00 

Dainties.     Mrs.  Rorer 75 

Dietetic  Value  of  Bread.     Tohn  Good- 
fellow    : 1.50 

Diet  for  the   Sick.     Mrs.   Rorer 2.00 

Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  and  Activity. 

Thompson  1.00 

Dictionary  of  Cookery.     Cassell 2.50 

Domestic  Art  in  Woman's  Education. 

Cooley    1.25 

Domestic       Science      in       Elementary 

Schools.     Wilson    1.00 

Domestic  Service.     Lucy  M.  Salmon..   2.00 

Dust  and  Its  Dangers.     Pruden 75 

Economics  of  Modern  Cookery.  M.  M. 

Mallock    1.00 

Efficiency  in  Home  Making  and  Aid 

to  Cooking.     Robertson  1.00 

Efficient  Kitchen.     Child 1.25 

Electric  Cooking,  Heating  and  Clean- 
ing.    Lancaster  1.50 

Elements  of  the  Theory  and  Practice 

of  Cookery.  Williams  and  Fisher...  1.00 
Encyclopedia  of  Foods  &  Beverages.  10.00 
Equipment     for     Teaching     Domestic 

Science.     Kinne    80 

Etiquette      of      New      York      Today. 

Learned    1.35 

Etiquette  of  Today.     Ordway 50 

Euthenics.     Richards    1.00 

Every  Day  Menu  Book.  Mrs.  Rorer..  1.50 
Expert  Waitress.  A.  F.  Springsteed. .  1.00 
First  Principles  of  Nursing.     Anne  R. 

Manning 1.00 

Food   and   Cookery  for  the   Sick   and 

Convalescent.   Fannie  M„  Farmer 1.60 

Food  and  Dietaries.     R.    W.    Burnett 

M.  D 1.50 

Food      and      Feeding.        Sir      Henry 

Thompson     1.35 

Food   &   Flavor.     Finck 2.00 

Food     and     Household     Management. 

Kinne  and  Cooley   1.10 

Food  and  Its  Function.  James  Knight  1.00 
Food      and      Nutrition.      Bevier      and 

Ushir     1.00 

Food     &     Sanitation.       Forester     and 

Wigley  1.00 

Food  and   the   Principles   of   Dietetics. 

Hutchinson     3.50 

Food  for  the  Invalid  and  the  Convales- 
cent.    Gibbs   75 

Food  in  Health  and    Disease.     I.    B. 

Yeo,  M.  D 2.50 


Buy  advertised  Goods  —  Do  not  accept  substitutes 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Food    Materials    and    Their    Adultera- 

tians.     Richards    $1.00 

Food  Values.     Locke 1.25 

Franco-American  Cookery  Book.     De- 

liee 3  50 

Fuels  of  the  Household.  Marian  White  .75 
Furnishing  a  Modest  Home.  Daniels  1.00 
Golden  Rule  Cook  Book  (600  Recipes 

for  Meatless  Dishes).     Sharpe 2.00 

Guide  to  Modern  Cookery.  M.  Escoffier  4.00 
Handbook  of  Home  Economics.  Flagg  JS 
Handbook    of    Hospitality    for    Town 

and  Country.     Florence  H.  Hall   . . .    1.50 
Handbook  of  Invalid  Cooking.     Mary 

A.    Boland    2.00 

Handbook  on  Sanitation.     G.  M.  Price, 

M.  D 1.50 

Healthful  Farm  House,  The.  Dodd  .60 
Home  Candy  Making.  Mrs.  Rorer  ...  .50 
Home  Economics.     Maria  Parloa    ....    1.50 

Home  Economics   Movement    75 

Home  Furnishings.     Hunter 2.00 

Home  Furnishings,  Practical  and  Art- 
istic.     Kellogg    1.60 

Home  Nursing.     Harrison 1.00 

Home   Problems   from   a   New   Stand- 
point       1.00 

Home  Science  Cook  Book.    Anna  Bar- 

*    rows  and  Mary  J.  Lincoln 1.00 

Homes  and  Their  Decoration.  French  3.00 
Hot  Weather  Dishes.  Mrs.  Rorer  . . . .  .50 
House    Furnishing    and    Decoration. 

McClure  and  Eberlein 1.50 

House  Sanitation.    Talbot 80 

Household  Bacteriology.  Buchanan..  2.25 
Household  Economics.  Helen  Campbell  1.50 
Household  Physics.    Alfred  M.  Butler.   1.30 

Household    Textiles,      Gibbs 1.25 

How   to    Cook    in    Casserole    Dishes. 

Neil   1.00 

How  To  Cook  for  the  Sick  and  Con- 
valescent.    H.  V.  Sachse 1.00 

How  To  Feed  Children.  Hogan  ...  1.00 
How   to    Use    a    Chafing    Dish.      Mrs. 

Rorer    50 

Human  Foods.    Snyder 1.25 

Ice  Cream,  Water  Ices,  etc.    Rorer  ...     .75 

I  Go  A  Marketing.     Sowle  1.50 

Institution  Recipes.     Smedley  1.25 

International  Cook  Book.     Filippini  . .   1.00 

Kitchen  Companion.     Parloa  2.50 

Laboratory    Handbook    lor    Dietetics. 

Rose    

Lessons  in  Cooking  Through  Prepara- 
tion of  Meals  

Lessons  in  Elementary  Cooking.    Mary 

C.  Jones   

Like  Mother  Used  to  Make.     Herrick 

Luncheons.     Mary  Roland   1.40 

A  cook's  picture  book;  200  illustrations. 

Made-over  Dishes.     Mrs.  Rorer 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs.     Mrs. 

^  Rorer    

My  Best  250  Recipes.     Mrs.  Rorer  ... 
New  Book  of  Cookery,  A.     Farmer 
New  Hostess  of  Today.     Larned   


1.10 

2.00 

1.00 
1.25 


.50 

.50 

.75 

1.60 

1.50 


New  Salads.     Mrs.  Rorer   $  , 

Nutrition  of  a  Household.     Brewster     1 

Nutrition  of  Man.     Chittenden   3 

Old    Time    Recipes    for    Home    Made 

Wines.     Helen  S.  Wright   1, 

Planning  and   Furnishing  the   House. 

Quinn    1 

Practical  Cooking  and  Dinner  Giving. 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Henderson    1 

Practical   Cooking  and   Serving.     Mrs. 

Janet  M.   Hill    1 

Practical  Dietetics.  Gilman  Thompson  5 
Practical   Dietetics   with   Reference   to 

Diet  in  Disease.     Pattee 1 

Practical  Home  Making.     Kittredge   . . 
Practical    Points    in    Nursing.      Emily 

A.  M.  Stoney   1 

Practical     Sewing     and     Dressmaking. 

Allington    1 

Principles  of  Food  Preparation.     Mary 

D.   Chambers    1 

Principles  of  Human  Nutrition.  Jordan .  1 
Recipes  and  Menus  for  Fifty.     Frances 

Lowe  Smith    1 

Rorer's  (Mrs.)   New  Cook  Book 2 

Something-Different  Dish.     Neil 

Salads,   Sandwiches,  and  Chafing  Dish 

Dainties.     Mrs.  Janet  M.  Hill   1 

Sandwiches.      Mrs.   Rorer    

Sanitation  in  Daily  Life.     Richards  . . . 

School   Feeding.      Bryant 1 

School  Kitchen  Text.     Lincoln 

Selection    and    Preparation    of    Food. 

Brevier  and  Meter   

Sewing  Course  for  Schools.  Woolman  1 
Shelter  and  Clothing.  Kinne  and  Cooley  1 
Source,  Chemistry  and   Use   of  Food 

Products.     Bailey  1 

Story  of  Germ  Life.     H.  W.  Conn 

Sunday  Night  Suppers.    Herrick   1 

Table  Service.     Allen   1 

Textiles.  Woodman  and  McGowan..  2 
The     New     Housekeeping.       Christine 

Frederick  1 

The  Story  of  Textiles   3 

The  Up-to-Date  Waitress.     Mrs.  Janet 

M.  Hill  1 

The  Woman  Who  Spends.     Bertha  J. 

Richardson    1 

Till  the  Doctor  Comes,  and  How  To 

Help  Him   1 

Vegetable   Cookery   and    Meat   Substi- 
tutes.    Mrs.  Rorer   1 

Vegetarian  Cookery.    A.  G.  Payne  .... 
With  a  Saucepan  Over  the  Sea.     Ade- 
laide   Keen    1 

Women     and     Economics.       Charlotte 

Perkins  Stetson  1 


.75 
.00 
.00, 

.50 

.00 

.50 

.80 
.00 

.50 
.60 

.75 

.50 

.00 

.75 

.50 
.00 
.50 

.50 
.50 
.60 
.50 
.60 

.75 
.50 
•IQ 

.60 
.50 
.00 
.25 
.00 

.00 
.00 

.50 

.00 

.00 

.50 
.50 

.50 

.50 


Library  of  Home  Economics: 


The  House 

Household  Bacteriology 
Household  Hygiene 
Chemistry  of  the  Household 
Principles  of  Cookery 
Food  and  Dietetics 


Household  Management 
Personal  Hygiene 
Home  Care  of  the  Sick 
Textiles  and  Clothing 
Study  of  Child  Life 
Care  of  Children 


May  be  purchased  as  a  set  or  singly  at  $1.50  a  volume 


Address  all  Orders:  THE  BOSTON  COOKING-SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Buy  advertised  Goods 


—  Do  not  accept  substitutes 
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Menus  for  Company  Luncheons  and  Dinners  Easter 

Week 

Luncheon  I 

Unhulled  Strawberries,  Powdered  Sugar 
Eggs  a  la  St.  Jacques 
Olives  ,  Radishes 

Breaded  Sweetbreads,  Fried 
Green  or  Canned  Peas 
Finger  Rolls 
Lettuce-and-Cress  Salad,  French  Dressing 
Logan  Berry  Sponge  Sunshine  Cake 

Half  Cups  Coffee 

Luncheon  II 

Salpicon  of  Fruit  in  Cups 
Bouillon -in  Cups,  Brown  Bread  Sticks 
Ripe  Olives  Radishes  Salted  Almonds 

Salad  of  Lettuce,  Asparagus  and  Salmon 
Chicken  Smothered  in  Mushrooms 
French  Fried  Sweet  Potatoes 
Spiced  Peaches  Parker  House  Rolls 

Sponge  Cake  (Potato  Flour)  Cocoa,  Whipped  Cream 

Luncheon  in 

Salpicon  of  Strawberries,  Pineapple  and  Oranges  in  Glass  Cups 

Chicken  Tapioca  Soup  in  Cups  Bread  Sticks 

Olives  Radishes 

Tomato  Timbales,  Cheese  Sauce 
Asparagus,  String  Bean-and-Pea  Salad 
Finger  Rolls 
Coffee  Bavarian  Cream  with  Lady  Finger  Meringues 

Orange  Pekoe  Tea 

Dinner  I 

Chaudfroid  of  Oysters 
(garnish  of  sifted  egg-yolks  and  olives) 
Consomme  a  la  Royal 
Bran  Bread  Sticks 
Speckled  Brook  Trout,  Sauted  in  Salt  Pork  Fat 
Hot  House  Cucumbers 
French  Bread 
Chicken  Smothered  with  Fresh  Mushrooms 
Mashed  Potatoes,  Vienna  Style 
Asparagus,  Hollandaise  Sauce 
Lettuce  and  Hearts  of  Palm,  French  Dressing 
Caramel  Marshmallow  Parfait  Macaroons 

Toasted  Crackers  Cheese  Coffee 

Dinner  II 

Strawberry,  Pineapple-and-Grapefruit  Cocktail 

Consomme  with  Poached  Egg- Yolks 

Olives  Stuffed  with  Anchovies  Radishes 

Creamed  Oysters  in  Swedish  Timbale  Cases 

(cases  edged  with  chopped  parsley) 

Roast  Saddle  of  Lamb,  Orange  Mint  Sauce 

Fried  Potato  Balls 

Lettuce  and  Asparagus,  French  Dressing 

St.  Honore  Cake      (Vanilla  Bavariose) 

Coffee 
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Bedside  Breakfasts 


By  Alice  Crary  Sutcliffe 


BREAKFAST  in  bed  is  not  the  lazy 
habit  it  used  to  be.  Busy  women 
who  plan  their  working  hours 
find  that  it  is  frequently  necessary  to 
financial  success  to  meet  clients  in  a 
social  way  during  the  evenings.  These 
women  work  hard  but  they  find  they 
must  play  hard  too  if  they  would  keep 
the  patronage  of  the  fashionable  folk 
whose  luxuries  they  provide.  There  is 
a  woman  of  my  acquaintance  whose 
success  as  an  interior  decorator  has  been 
phenomenal:  to  look  at  her  one  would 
think  her  a  mere  social  butterfly.  Well- 
groomed,  gilt-edged  and  unfailingly 
elegant  in  appearance  she  belongs  to  the 
most  exclusive  clubs,  frequents  dinners 
and  dances  and  teas  daily  in  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  fashion;  and  yet  from  ten  in 
the  morning  until  four  in  the  afternoon 
she  is  hard  at  work  in  her  office  directing 
the  activities  of  a  score  of  assistants 
who,  under  her  expert  guidance,  furnish 


city  and  country  palaces  from  cellar  to 
roof.  Never  could  she  stand  the  pace 
were  it  not  for  the  reposeful  hours  of 
early  morning  when,  between  the  waking 
hour  of  seven  and  the  time  of  leaving 
her  home  at  nine-thirty,  she  rests  within 
her  sanctum  in  ideal  comfort. 

A  maid  conveys  a  dainty  tray  to  her 
boudoir  and  she  scans  her  morning  mail 
and  news  of  the  day,  notes  important 
engagements,  arranges  her  social  calendar 
by  note  or  telephone,  and,  for  the  nonce, 
a  Lady  of  the  Business  World,  is  the 
elegant  person  of  leisure  she  seems 
throughout  the  workaday  hours.  She 
considers  it  essential  to  her  well  being 
to  conserve  her  strength  and  this  time 
is  not  wasted  but  used  to  her  best  ad- 
vantage. It  thus  becomes  an  economic 
asset.  Let  us  —  who  have  not  been 
able  so  to  arrange  our  day  —  sniff  at  the 
habit  of  those  who  have  attained  peace 
in  striving! 


i 


PLATE  I. 


WILLOW-WARE  PATTERN 
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PLATE    II.     BLUE-BIRD    DESIGN 


But  to  all,  even  hum-drum  women, 
there  dawn  days  when  a  bit  "under  the 
weather"  we  merit  the  pleasure  of  a 
secluded  breakfast.  When  a  rarity,  it  is 
indeed  a  joy.  Many  women  who  could 
not  stand  it  daily  —  who  like  to  be  "  up 
and  at  it" —  confess  to  a  veritable  delight 
in  a  dainty  bedside  breakfast  when 
over- tired  or  indisposed. 

Two  china  breakfast  sets  are  here 
shown.  The  white  porcelain  tray  as  a 
foundation  reveals  absolute  cleanliness. 
A  linen  napkin  is  laid  upon  the  table  so 
a  stray  drop  of  coffee  or  egg  need  not 
ruffle  the  mind  of  the  person  who  lets 
it  fall  as  they  wipe  off  the  tray  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Women  who  are  fond  of  blue  are  prone 
to  reflect  this  preference  in  the  decora- 
tion of  their  bed-rooms.  These  will  find 
either  of  these  sets  attractive.  Plate  I 
depicts  a  variation  of  the  ever  popular 
and  inexpensive  "Willow- ware,"  a  pat- 


tern derived  from  the  Chinese.  The 
chief  serving  receptacles  are  old-time 
in  effect  because  of  their  "squat"  shape. 
Either  tea  or  coffee  may  be  served  in 
the  broad-topped  pot  which  is  matched 
by  the  cream  and  sugar  containers.  A 
tall  egg-cup  gives  just  prominence  to 
the  product  of  the  hen,  which  product 
is  now  worth  its  weight  in  gold;  and  a 
deep  saucer  for  cereal  is  shown  at  the 
rear,  with  a  generous  covered  plate  for 
buttered  toast  or  hot  muffins. 

Plate  II  is  of  like  coloring  and  reveals 
the  famous  ^'Blue-Bird"  design  pop- 
ularized by  Maeterlinck's  play.  "The 
Blue  Bird  for  Happiness."  Personally 
I  prefer  my  birds  —  quail  or  partridge  — 
detachable  from  the  plates!  But  here 
is  pictured  a  flock  to  transport  the  mind 
of  the  breakf aster  toward  happiness  ere 
she  rises  to  face  the  stern  workaday 
world. 

Either  set  is  inexpensive. 


Hospitality  On  Wheels 


A  TEA-WAGON  is  a  convenient  ad- 
dition to  household  equipment. 
Its  general  utility  may  be  appre- 
ciated when  it  is  used  to  convey  the  dishes 
to  and  from  the  table  for  breakfast, 
luncheon,  and  dinner;  to  stand  beside  the 


hostess  when  an  added  course  of  salad 
or  dessert  is  to  be  served;  later  to  trans- 
port soiled  plates  to  the  pantry  sink  for 
cleansing  and,  in  turn,  to  re-convey 
them  to  their  permanent  place  in  the 
closet. 


SPRINGTIME 
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"The  use  of  the  wagon  need  not  be 
limited  to  the  service  of  tea!  All  sorts 
of  goodies  may  be  transported  upon  the 
glass-covered  tray, —  chocolate  or  after- 
dinner  coffee  or,  indeed,  a' whole  supper 
for  an  evening  card  party. 
P*  The  wagon,  here  illustrated,  awaits 
this  equipment.  The  large  platter  on 
the  lower  shelf  is  for  chicken  salad  and 


the  tall  chocolate  pot  of  dainty  white 
china,  with  its  accompanying  cups  and 
saucers,  is  for  serving  this  satisfying 
beverage  on  a  cold  evening.  Note  that 
the  table  has  a  drawer  for  the  convenient 
storage  of  napkins,  bonbon  boxes  etc,  a 
useful  feature  not  always  provided,  yet 
well  worth  the  slight  extra  cost  of  pur- 
chase. 


TEA-WAGON 


I 


Springtime 


A  glint  of  sun  and  budding  leaves, 
The  whir  of  birds  on  the  wing. 
From  mossy  glens  the  wildflowers  peep, 
Dainty  harbingers  of  spring. 

Nature  chants  a  hymn  of  praise, 
Breezes  whisper  sweet  and  low. 
Waxen  buds  of  snowdrops  creep 
From  their  winter  cloak  of  snow. 


Sir  Robin,  blithe  and  happy. 
Scurries  and  hops  about, 
Lifting  his  voice  in  melody, 
As  though  life  were  a  merry  rout. 

Violets  and  primrose,  frail, 
Bloom  in  the  fragrant  glade, 
Arbutus  and  pale  anemone 
Peep  from  their  bed  of  shade. 


Pause  and  listen,  you  wandering  ones, 
All  you  whose  lives  are  sad., 
List  to  Mother  Nature's  call. 
That  your  weary  hearts  may  be  glad. 
Edith  C.  Lane. 


The  Economies  of  the  French  Housekeeper 

THE     THREE    BASIC    PRINCIPLES    OF     THE    FRENCH    HOUSEHOLD  :     BUYING    IN 
SMALL  QUANTITIES,  BUYING  FOR  CASH,  KNOWLEDGE  OF  VALUES 

By  Blanche  McManus 


DOES  the  French  housekeeper 
get  better  value  than  the  Ameri- 
can, and  if  so,  why?"  This  was 
the  question  that  came  up  during  a  Httle 
causerie  intime  in  Madame's  boudoir. 
Madame  was  a  Parisienne,  but  Madame 
was  also  a  Frenchwoman  who  knew  her 
France  and  rarer  still  knew  something 
of  America  and  American  ways.  It  was 
the  hour  of  the  gouter,  for  which  the 
French,  too,  have  adopted  the  refreshing 
cup  of  tea. 

Glancing  around  the  dainty  room  I 
missed  something.  "You  have  no  tele- 
phone." 

"Mon  Dieu,  no,"  and  Madame  grace- 
fully extended  on  her  chaise-longue 
nearly  dropped  the  tea  cup  from  her  hand. 
"Noisy  thing;  what  use  shotild  I  have  for 
a  telephone ;  none  of  my  friends  have  one ; 
Francois,  my  husband,  it  is  true,  has  one 
already  installed  at  his  office  but  he  says 
it  is  always  causing  interruptions." 

"Then  you  do  not  market  by  tele- 
phone?*' I  asked. 


'  *  Ma  foi  no ;  how  could  I  get  what  I 
wanted?" 

I  was  curious.  "  Then  you  go  to  mar- 
ket yourself?" 

"Sometimes.  Why  not?"  was  Mad- 
ame's rejoinder.  "Would  one  be  likely 
to  get  a  hat  that  suited  if  one  did  not 
look  for  it  oneself?  How  much  more  diffi- 
cult, then,  to  combine  a  good  dinner  if 
one  does  not  select  the  materials  for  it 
oneself.  Why  should  not  marketing  be 
an  interesting  phase  of  this  delectable 
shopping  amusement  of  you  American 
women;  why  is  it  not  as  absorbing  a  pas- 
time to  look  for  special  values  through 
crates  and  baskets  of  fresh  vegetables 
and  fruits  as  over  the  bargain  counters 
of  your  wonderful  stores?  If  a  sale  of 
laces  was  worth  attending,  why  not  apply 
the  same  principles  to  a  search  for  the 
day's  vegetables  at  the  best  prices?  We 
do,  and  we  find  them,  and  you  in  Am- 
erica should  induce  your  markets  to  give 
you  special  attractive  sales  at  certain 
times  in  the  marvelous  ways  that  your 
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shops  cater  to  you.  Now,  you  would 
not  attempt  to  go  to  a  bargain  sale  over 
the  telephone,  would  you?" 

I  acknowleged  that  we  would  not, 
besides  it  is  one  of  our  few  excuses  left 
for  going  out. 

''True,"  continued  Madame,  "with 
us  it  is  more  customary  to  intrust  the 
day's  marketing  to  the  cook,  but  never- 
theless it  is  wise  to  go  oneself  occasion- 
ally, just  to  keep  posted  you  know.  But 
I  also  enjo}^  it.  Jeanne,  the  cook,  fol- 
lows me  with  her  big  covered  basket 
on  her  arm;  indeed,  she  would  consider 
it  an  infringement  of  her  rights  and  per- 
quisites not  to  be  taken  along. 

"We  go  to  the  nearest  general  market 
on  one  of  the  big  boulevards,  or  squares 
of  the  quarter,  where  every  kind  of  pro- 
duce is  set  out  in  baskets  under  canvas 
covered  stalls,  which  are  put  up  and 
taken  down  every  day,  each  in  its  num- 
bered place  under  the  shade  of  the  trees. 
This  is  naturally  a  cheaper  soiu"ce  of 
supply  than  going  to  the  little  grocer's 
around  the  nearest  corner  as  you  do; 
there  is  variety  and  open  competition 
and  one  gets  a  little  'footing,'  as  is  now 
the  mode  of  taking  exercise,  as  you  call 
it."  I  see  many  of  my  friends  on  the 
same  errand  and  we  talk  and  exchange 
views  as  to  the  best  place  to  buy;  it  is 
very  pleasant.  Jeanne  and  I  consult  as 
to  what  is  best  for  the  day's  menu  and 
search  for  the  bargains  of  the  day.  We 
do  not  make  up  our  minds  before  lea\'ing 
home  that  this  or  that  vegetable  must  be 
got,  because  this  might  prove  an  expen- 
sive day  for  that  particular  thing.  We 
search  out  the  best  that  there  is  that  is 
plentiful  in  the  market  and  look  around 
until  we  find  it.  We  always  buy  a  few 
flowers  at  the  flower  stalls,  for  as  you 
know  flowers  form  a  part  of  the  supplies 
of  our  daily  markets.  Ma  cherie,  you 
can  not  do  all  this  by  telephone;  how 
much  more  amusing  to  do  it  oneself." 

I  agreed,  but  neither  have  we  the 
picturesque  and  convenient  system  of 
municipal  markets  to  tempt  us  out  in  the 
earlv  morning:  hours. 


"But  if  your  cook  does  the  day's  mar- 
keting, are  you  not  as  likely  to  be  a  suf- 
ferer from  her  petty  graft  and  thus  lose 
as  much  as  you  would  by  the  impersonal 
ordering  by  telephone  yourself?"  I  de- 
manded. 

"Graft?"  and  Madame  looked  puz- 
zled, and  then  enlightened.  "Oh  yes, 
one  of  your  droll  American  words ;  what 
we  call  in  our  household  the  danse  du 
pannier.  And  this' dance  of  the  basket' 
is  the  cook's  commission?  Yes,  of 
course,  Jeanne  expects  her  'sou  in  the 
franc',  one  cent  in  twenty.  It  is  the  un- 
written law  of  percentage  on  that  part 
of  the  household  purchases  which  she 
does;  it  is  a  recognized  imposition,  but 
we  know  it,  otu-  servants  even  demand 
it  openly." 

"  'Pay  a  commission  to  one's  servant 
for  all  she  buys  for  you ! '  I  can  hear  every 
American  housekeeper  cry.  But  does 
it  mount  up  to  more  than  always  ringing 
up  on  the  telephone  ? ' '  Madame  laughed . 
"Oh,  we  recognize  that  it  is  a  species  of 
extortion  and  we  are  ever  complaining 
that  it  must  be  suppressed,  but — "  and 
Madame  shrugged  her  shoulders  ex- 
pressively. 

"It  also  wastes  a  servant's  time,  send- 
ing her  out  to  do  the  buying,"  I  contin- 
ued. 

''Mon  amie,  aucontraire;  it  is  a  genuine 
economy.  It  gives  the  cook  an  outing, 
it  varies  the  monotony  of  life  in  a  kitchen, 
she  enjoys  it,  it  is  her  social  opportunity. 
She  has  friends  among  the  market  people 
with  whom  she  exchanges  bits  of  news. 
She  enjoys  it  all,  the  bargaining,  the 
excitement  of  the  chase,  and  comes  back 
content  with  her  little  triumphs  in  trad- 
ing, and  brings  back  bits  of  gossip  to 
think  over  during  the  day  instead  of  my 
shortcomings.  Consequently  one  has 
contented  servants  who  do  not  want 
evenings  out  and  'days  at  home'  like 
their  mistresses.  Ma  cherie,  that  five 
per  cent,  tax  is  money  in  the  house-keep- 
er's pocket,  besides  Jeanne  values  that 
one  cent  profit  more  than  her  legitimate 
wao:es,  and  she  is  careful  not  to  2:0  be- 
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yond  this.  Jeanne  knows  very  well  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  deceive  me,  nor 
would  she  try  to  do  so;  she  understands 
that  I  comprehend  values  too  well  for 
further  graft  as  you  call  it." 

"You  Frenchwomen  have  won  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  economi- 
cal of  housekeepers,"  I  said;  "Give  us 
the  secret,  dear  Madame." 

"Perhaps  our  most  efficient  domestic 
economy,"  began  Madame,  "is  that  we 
buy  just  what  is  needful  for  the  day, 
small  quantities  only." 

"But  you  naturally  pay  more,"  I 
interrupted. 

"It  may  be  in  many  cases,  but  you 
must  not  forget  it  is  the  custom  with  us 
and  prices  are  regulated  accordingly  and 
the  difference  is  not  so  great  as  with  you . 
We  are  accustomed  to  pay  a  few  cents 
only  for  something,  whereas  an  Ameri- 
can woman  once  told  me  she  could  not 
look  her  groceryman  in  the  face  if  she 
asked  for  anything  less  than  twenty-five 
cents'  worth,  which  is  extraordinary. 
Thus  it  is  that  we  eliminate  waste,  which 
we  consider  the  first  sin  of  housekeeping, 
and  keep  things  within  our  grasp.  It 
prevents  that  extravagance  on  the  part 
of  servants  which  naturally  results  when 
everything  is  at  their  disposal  in  large 
quantities." 

"But  with  a  refrigerator?"  I  inter- 
polated. * '  Refrigerator — ' '  and  Madame 
actually  upset  an  empty  tea  cup  this 
time.  "My  dear,  those  frightful  glac- 
ieres  of  yours  are  practically  unknown 
with  us;  it  may  be  that  one  would  find 
them  in  use  at  the  big  hotels  of  our  coun- 
try that  are  going  up  so  rapidly  just  for 
you  Americans  when  you  come  to  see  us, 
but  in  a  French  family  I  do  not  know  of 
even  one.  Yes,  I  do  remember  the  re- 
frigerators of  your  delightful  country. 
Ugh!"  And    [Madame's    exquisitely 

gowned  shoulders  shivered .  ' '  And  those 
chilly  dishes  that  come  out  of  them ;  how 
you  Americans  do  like  your  food  icy 
cold.  It  keeps  food  in  good  condition. 
Yes,  I  know;  too  well,  I  sometimes  think. 
It  creates  also  a  certain  obligation  to  eat 


what  is  there  when  one  might  want  some- 
thing else,  in  which  case  would  not  you 
lavish  Americans  get  that  something 
else  in  spite  of  the  cold  dainties  ready  in 
the  ice  box." 

Madame's  eyes  twinkled;  as  I  said 
before  she  really  understood  us. 

"And  furthermore,"  she  continued, 
"is  icy  food  economic  as  to  one's  health? 
We  think,too,  that  the  flavoris  destroyed; 
does  not  the  ice  bill  contribute  something 
towards  the  cost  of  living,  and  has  not 
the  too  generous  use  of  the  refrigerator 
as  a  cold  storage  pantry  much  to  do  with 
the  decadance  of  the  American  cuisine 
of  which  I  hear  many  complaints  from 
my  American  friends?  We  prefer  our 
food  fresh-cooked  and  this  is  why  one 
is  pleased  to  compliment  our  cuisine,  I 
think.  I  have  been  told,  also,  that  with 
you  the  ice  bill  is  much  the  same  in  sum- 
mer as  in  winter.  La,  la,  la,  how  amaz- 
ing! Would  it  not  be  a  better  plan  to 
keep  the  ice-box  of  smaller  dimensions 
and  depend  upon  it  less?" 

"Besides,"  Madame  continued,  "do 
not  you  generous  Americans  provide  too 
bountifully?  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
French  housekeeper  is  so  dominated  by 
amour  propre  as  is  the  American  woman, 
fearful  that  if  she  does  not  have  more 
than  enough  she  will  be  thought  —  ah 
what  is  the  word?  Merci,  yes  that  is 
it  —  mean.  In  the  French  menage 
there  should  be  just  enough,  no  more; 
that  is  the  pride  of  the  mistress.  In  a 
word,"  and  Madame  hesitated  deli- 
cately, "in  your  delightful  country,  with 
such  a  varied  food  supply,  do  you  not 
really  eat  too  much?" 

"Not  in  these  days  of  soaring  prices," 
I  answered  gloomily,  "The  lavishly 
spread  American  table  will  soon  dis- 
appear and  become  one  of  our  traditions. 
In  time,  all  that  will  remain  will  be  a 
model  of  the  former  bountiful  American 
meal,  to  be  seen  only  amongst  the  relics 
in  our  national  museums." 

' '  Try  the  French  course  dinner  for  econ- 
omy," said  Madame,  her  eyes  twinkling. 

"We  would  hardly  consider  an  eight 
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or  ten  course  dinner  more  economical 
than  our  more  simply  served  meals  of 
America,"  I  hastened  to  reply. 

"Ah,  but  I  can  point  out  to  you  just 
what  a  saving  there  is  in  what  you  are 
pleased  to  call  our  more  elaborate  way 
of  serving  our  meals.  By  serying  dishes 
separately,  in  courses,  the  quantities 
may  be  smaller;  one  naturally,  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  next  course,  eats  lightly 
of  the  course  before  one,  also  much  more 
slowly,  and  satisfies  the  appetite  more 
readily;  the  temptation  does  not  exist 
for  the  repeated  helpings  of  the  American 
laid  table;  one  assimilates  food  better 
under  a  regime  like  that ;  as  an  economy 
there  is  nothing  like  the  French  course 
dinner — and  it  helps  preserve  the  figure." 
With  this  Madame  glanced  complacently 
in  the  long  mirror. 

"Ail  of  which  takes  trained  ser^nce," 
I  said.  "Imagine  the  grumblings  one 
would  hear  from  our  average  servant  on 
the  extra  work  involved,  a  larger  num- 
ber of  dishes  to  be  washed,  frequent 
joumeyings  over  the  trail  that  leads  from 
the  kitchen  range  to  the  dining-room 
table."     I  shook  my  head. 

"But  you  acknowledge  that  it  is  nec- 
essary that  you  train  your  servants  any- 
way; why  is  it  not  as  easy  to  train  them 
to  serve  this  way  as  any  other;  it  is  all 
a  matter  of  habit."  But  Madame, 
observing  my  pessimism,  dropped  this 
thread  and  picked  up  another. 
-  "Perhaps  the  thing  that  makes  most 
for  economy  is  the  tradition  of  the  French 
household  that  it  should  be  run  on  a  cash 
basis.  Buying  for  cash  is  the  almost 
invariable  rule  of  the  French  bourgeoise 
household,  the  average  well-to-do  family. 
Nothing  controls  expenditure  like  this. 
Signing  in  a  book  may  be  convenient 
but  errors  creep  in.  Is  it  inconvenient 
always  to  pay  cash?  It  would  seem 
more  so  even  to  add  up  those  long  rows 
of  figures,  to  regulate  books  weekly  or 
monthly.     How  can  one  remember?" 

'One  does  not,  but  simply  relies  on  the 
tradespeople;  if  they  are  honest  you  do 
not  suffer." 


"But  why  give  someone  else  the  privi- 
lege of  keeping  your  accounts?  No,  the 
cash  vSystem  may  be  small,  as  I  think 
you  call  it,  but  it  also  keeps  expenses 
small ;  at  least,  so  we  think.  The  French- 
woman distrusts  the  market  books  with 
their  capacity  for  quick  mounting,  or 
rather  she  distrusts  the  shop-keepers' 
arithmetic  and  prefers  her  own  head  to 
a  ledger  account.  Her  memory  is  re- 
markably exact  and  accurate  and, though 
she  may  not  have  great  executive  abilities, 
her  talents  are  in  small  ways  good  and 
rehable." 

''Buying  for  cash  prevents  disputes 
with  tradespeople  and  servants  and 
recriminations  against  oneself.  The  easy 
system  of  charging,  so  productive  of 
loose  methods  and  of  anger,  is  thus 
largely  done  away  with;  there  is  less 
domestic  friction  or,  at  least,  it  is  dis- 
tributed more  evenly  over  each  day," 
said  Madame  philosophically. 

"If  I  find  the  household  expenses 
mounting  up,"  she  continued,  ''for  one 
can  not  watch  out  too  closely,  we  have 
a  system  —  I  think  that  is  what  you 
call  it  —  that  sometimes  works  very 
well.  It  is  to  pay  to  the  cook,  for  ex- 
ample, a  bonus  on  any  reduction  that 
she  may  be  able  to  make  in  the  quanti- 
ties used  of  certain  staple  household 
commodities,  coal  for  the  kitchen,  light, 
candles  or  matches,  even  on  flour  or 
butter  or  the  like.  It  may  be  that  the 
bonus  could  advantageously  be  put  in 
some  cases  at  ten  francs  a  month,  which 
would  probably  be  more  than  she  could 
make  on  commissions,  and  she  is  even 
more  pleased  to  work  for  the  household's 
interests,  which  in  this  case  is  her  own 
as  well.  All  this  makes  for  the  econo- 
mies, does  it  not?" 

"It  also  makes  for  a  good  knowledge 
of  household  values  on  your  part,  my 
dear  Madame,"  I  said  admiringly. 

"Oh,  we  are  like  that,"  said  Madame 
modestly,  "it-  is  expected  of  us;  the 
French  girl  is  taught  these  things,  else 
how  is  she  to  know  if  her  household  is 
run  economically  or  not?     French  girls, 
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you  must  know,  do  not  have  so  many 
friends  outside  the  family  nor  do  they 
devote  so  much  time  to  their  own  inter- 
ests and  amusements  as  they  do  with 
you.  They  spend  most  of  their  time  in 
the  house  and  it  is  expected,  —  w^ell,  I 
may  say  enforced  —  that  they  occupy 
themselves  with  domestic  matters.  But 
apart  from  this  it  is  really  our  taste  that 
prompts  us  to  apply  ourselves  to  do- 
mestic concerns,  one  so  soon  learns  that 
one  must  personally  supervise  all  that 
goes  on.  I  am  in  and  out  of  the  kitchen 
and  keep  everything  under  lock  and  key, 
giving  it  out  as  needed. 

"American  servants  even  resent  their 
mistresses  entering  the  kitchen  too  often ; 
they  think  it  is  an  infringement  of  their 
rights,"  I  interrupted.  "We  shall  soon 
be  obliged  to  have  days  on  which  our 
servants  will  receive  us  and  shall  have 
to  send  in  our  cards  before  we  are  allowed 
to  visit  our  own  kitchens." 

'* Ma  foi,  certainly  that  is  droll,"  and 
Madame  sat  up  in  astonishment.   "  Your 
amazing    country!      Really,    I     believe 
Jeanne  would  leave  me  if  I  neglected  to 
supervise    the    domestic    arrangements; 
truly,  without  exaggeration,  she  would 
consider    that    she    was    damaging    her 
reputation   by  remaining  with   such   a 
negligent  mistress,  besides  she  would  feel 
hurt  and  imagine  that  I  was  angry  with 
her.     If  I  left  my  servants  to  their  own 
devices  they  would  run  over  my  author- 
ity and  I  should  be  nothing  in  my  own 
house.     Why,  one  might  as  well  live  in 
a  hotel." 

"That's  what  we  are  doing,"  I  sighed. 
"But  our  servant  question,  dear  friend, 
is  one  that  you  do  not  have  in  your 
country."  We  must  take  raw  foreigners 
and  train  them  to  all  their  duties,  to 
say  nothing  of  teaching  them  our  lan- 
guage and  then  when  they  consider  that 
they  have  'arrived,'  we  mistresses  are 
forbidden  to  enter  our  own  domestic 
domain.  '  No  lady  of  the  house  hanging 
about  my  kitchen,'  says  our  imported 
'help'  on  which  I  sometimes  think  we 
pay  too  heavy  a  duty." 


Madame  smiled  a  little  cynically  I 
fancied.  "Have  we  not  the  same  serv- 
ants that  you  complain  of?" 

"But  they,  at  least,  are  your  own 
people  and  your  servants  are  trained  to 
begin  with." 

"Not  so  fast,  my  friend,"  rejoined 
Madame  smiling.  "Would  you  Hke  to 
train  servants  of  yotir  own  nationality 
any  better?" 

I  considered  a  moment.  "No,"  I 
answered,  hesitatingly. 

Madame  continued.  "But  we  must 
take  and  train  our  provincials  to  service, 
that  is  if  we  must  look  after  all  these 
petty  economies,  which  are  so  important 
after  all.  One  can  not  seek  always 
experienced  servants.  Who,  then,  do 
we  take  into  our  service?  Girls  from 
the  provinces,  little  Bretons  that  often 
do  not  speak  French,  but  their  own 
patois,  rough,  uncouth  peasants  from  the 
fields,  willing  enough  but  quite  untrained 
to  the  bourgeois  household  as  are  the 
little  emigrants  that  arrive  on  your 
shores  sans  everything. 

Madame    regarded    me    reflectively. 
' '  Does  not  some  of  the  trouble  of  which 
my  American  friends  speak  have  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  the  real  interests  of 
the  American  women  lie  outside  of  their 
homes;  indeed,  we  sometimes  envy  you 
your  magnificent  opportunities   to   en- 
large your  scope  of  life  in  a  manner  that 
we  know  nothing  of,  but  does  it  not  follow 
that  the  home  is  a  place  from  which  she 
lives  her  life  rather  than  a  place  in  which 
she  lives  her  life?     With  you  home  is  the 
means  to  the  end;  with  us  it  is  the  end. 
Our  servants  are  but  reflections  of  our- 
selves and  so  the  American  servant  un- 
consciotisly  follows  the  lead  of  her  mis- 
tress and  her  plans  and  ambitions  have 
nothing  to  do  with  her  housework;  the 
French  servant  copies  her  mistress  and 
makes  the  interests  of  the  household  her 
own  as  well." 

Madame  laid  her  hand  caressingly  on 
mine.  "I  give  you  our  secret — the 
real  economy  of  the  Frenchwomen  is  the 
love  of  home." 


Joseph's  Pie  Theory 

By  Ladd  Plumley 


NAPOLEON  sat  in  Joseph's  den. 
Patty  had  lingered  in  the  kitchen, 
hoping  to  salvage  her  company 
crockery. 
"Nifty  ranch,"  gnmted  Napoleon. 
"You  ought  to  tag  my  example,"  said 
Joseph.  "As  an  illustrator  of  home 
papers  your  life  is  the  dreariest  of  an- 
omalies. That  den!  and  you  conjure 
those  breakfast  tables,  with  immaculate 
John  smiling  across  to  dainty  Joan! 
When  I  think  of  your  bunk  behind  the 
dusty  portiere,  the  pine  floor,  the  tattered 
rug,  the— " 

''Cut  out!"  lazity  exclaimed  Napoleon. 
**  'Tisn't  so  bad.  There's  that  fakir 
above  me.  He  hasn't  had  his  place 
scavenged  in  years.  There  are  mines  of 
tattered  art  journals,  empty  bottles,  and 
the  round  boxes  that  camembert  cheese 
comes  in.  My  ranch  is  raked  out  once 
in  three  weeks." 

"You  could  have  comfort  like  this,  a 
madam  like  Patty,"  sorrowed  Joseph. 
"You  coiild  have  a  studio  that  would  be 
a  decent  appendix  to  your  Johns  and 
Joans.  And  grab  on  from  a  fellow  who 
knows;  the  correct  method  is  by  taste. 
I  mean  actual  taste.  You  sample  the 
girl  in  her  cookery.  Patty?  A  husband 
shouldn't  boast,  but  I'm  illustrating  an 
argument.  I  suppose  you  acknowledge 
that  in  cookery  and  in  everything  Patty 
has  got  most  girls  under  the  rope?" 

"The  mushrooms  were  wonderful  and 
she's  a  sight  prettier  than  the  girls  I  put 
into  my  contraptions,  and  I  make  'em 
as  pretty  as  I  know  how." 

"I  didn't  get  my  final  hunch  because 
of  Patty's  chin,  her  dimples  and  her  eyes. 
I  was  attracted,  but  I  didn't  put  her 
above  all  girls.  You'll  laugh.  It  was 
apple  pie!" 

"I  have  no  inclination  to  laugh," 
allowed  Napoleon.  "You  have  to  gloat 
only  over  one  curve  of  a  fellow's  unfin- 


ished sketch.  He  hasn't  spent  his  life- 
time at  curves.  Given  the  curve,  you 
know  his  skill.  Apple  pie  —  although 
I'm  not  a  pie  lover  —  is  probably  like 
that.  If  Eve  couldn't  have  tempted 
Adam  with  the  raw  thing,  she'd  have  tried 
out  her  apple  pie.  If  you've  an  expert 
palate  for  pie  —  and  have  seen  Patty  — 
you  take  no  chances." 

"If  he  were  honest,  any  man  would 
make  a  similar  confession,"  went  on 
Joseph.  "It  might  not  be  pie  and  he 
might  not  have  the  opportunity  to  sam- 
ple the  fruits  of  his  charmer.  Repu- 
tation, perhaps,  gives  the  final  push. 
Ma^ybe  girls  don't  realize  this,  but  it's 
a  truth  as  enduring  as  Gibraltar." 
"If  I  could  find  the  girl—" 
"There's  the  sure  trail.  For  what  is 
your  palate  an  expert?" 

"Many  things.  However,  appreci- 
ation of  two  dishes  has  come  down 
through  a  New  England  ancestry.  Oy- 
ster puree,  my  mother  called  it  oyster 
soup,  is  something  like  the  pearly  wash 
as  a  picture  tone  which  a  fellow  hits  one 
time  in  a  thousand.  And  perfect  plum 
pudding  is  almost  unknown." 

"  If  you  found  a  girl  who  could  enslave 
your  palate?" 

"There'd  have  to  be  other  things." 
"As  you've  stated,  there  would  be." 
"I'd  try  my  chance." 
At  this  moment  Patty  appeared  with 
a  tale  of  how  she  had  saved  a  gravy  boat, 
from  the  breakers  as  it  were,  but  moiirned 
a  cup. 

"The  cup  doesn't  matter,"  said  Patty. 
"Some  cups  are  that  way.  You're  un- 
certain whether  you  like  them,  and  when 
they're  broken  you're  sure  you  didn't. 
But  more  important  than  broken  cups, 
what  have  you  men  been  talking  about? 
Mummies  in  museums  are  not  as  solemn." 
"We've  been  discussing  a  serious  sub- 
ject, "said  Joseph.  "Shall  I  tell  her, Nap?" 
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"Might  as  well,  although  in  case  she 
knows  a  spa^dned-faced  conjurer  of 
pur6es  and  puddings  I  make-  reserva- 
tions." 

"Nothing  more  need  be  divulged," 
laughed  Patty.  "Joseph's  theory  is 
known.  And,  Mr.  Brown,  you  need  not 
confess.  If  it's  purees  and  puddings, 
I'll  keep  my  eye  —  no,  I  mean  m}^ 
mouth,  open,  and,  as  Joseph  says, 
'sling  you  a  tip.'  " 

Thus,  perhaps,  it  came  that  two  in- 
vitations to  dinner  dropped  into  the 
letter-box  of  Napoleon  Brown.  Both 
dinners  began  with  oyster  puree  and  both 
ended  with  plum  pudding.  But,  as 
Napoleon  gave  it  to  Joseph,  in  one  case 
the  puree  was  excellent  and  the  pudding 
horrible,  and  in  the  other,  the  excellence 
and  horribleness  were  reversed. 

''Most  likely  the  piu-ee  and  pudding 
were  made  by  different  persons,"  sug- 
gested Joseph. 

Although  she  acknowledged  it,  Patty 
must  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dinners.  A  nice  looking  artist,  with 
more  than  a  respectable  income,  would 
be  regarded  by  most  girls  as  attractive. 
That  he  likes  your  cookery  does  not 
commit  you;  you  are  at  liberty  to  refuse 
his  advances,  should  your  cookery  lead 
to  advances. 

At  the  dinners  where  puree  and  pud- 
ding came  before  him.  Napoleon  was 
placed  beside  an  attractive  maiden,  and 
at  the  dinners  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patty. 
Napoleon's  suspicions,  or  perhaps  hopes, 
were  aroused,  and  he  did  his  best  to  dis- 
cover who  was  the  maker  of  the  puree  in 
one  case  and  the  pudding  in  the  other. 

"Did  you  take  her  in  to  dinner?" 
laughed  Mrs.  Patty.  "Maybe  you  did. 
Anyhow,  there  isn't  a  man  living  who 
wouldn't  be  thrice  blessed  if  Miriam 
Monroe  agreed  to  make  his  coffee,  let 
alone  his  soup.  She  dances  like  a  fairy, 
but  you  ought  to  know  that.  She's 
prettier  and  sweeter  than  any  masculine 
deserves,  and  you  wouldn't  think  it 
would  be  necessary  to  sample  her  cook- 
ery.    Did  she  make  the  puree?     Don't 


ask  me.  I'm  not  the  originator  of  the 
pie  theory.  All  I  know  is  that  you  were 
the  guest  of  honor  and  Miriam's  mother 
asked  me  what  you  liked.  I  told  Miriam 
to  tell  her  mother.  Did  I  drop  a  hint 
concerning  the  theory?  I'll  never  tell. 
I  do  know  that  the  Monroes  have  a  good 
cook  and  that  it  is  strange  that  the  pud- 
ding tasted  like  soggy  brown  bread. 
Joseph's  theory  holds  its  difficulties.  If 
the  cook  made  the  puree  and  Miriam 
made  the  pudding!  There  3^ou  are. 
And  if  the  reverse  —  well,  there  you  are 
again.  If  3'ou  men  will  de^nse  theories, 
you  must  take  the  consequences." 

As  to  the  dinner  where  the  pvdding 
was  perfect  and  the  soup  so  thin  that  the 
tears  of  the  wretched  maker  must  have 
watered  it,  Patty  was  almost  as  dumb 
as  the  oysters  which  had  been  sacrificed 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  give  it  flavor. 
"  Phillie  Plympton  is  a  dear  and  any  man 
ought  to  know  that  she's  got  just  heaps 
of  gold-flecked  hair  and  eyes  like  blue 
stars  — if  there  are  such  things  as  blue 
stars.  With  PhilHe  at  my  side,  if  I  were 
a  man,  I  couldn't  think  of  the  pudding."       ^ 

Then  came  a  dinner  in  Mrs.  Patty's  m 
dining  room,  with  a  successor  to  the 
heavy-handed  maid,  in  ruffles  and  smiles, 
as  if  she  had  ruffled  and  smiled  her  way 
out  of  a  Napoleon  picture.  On  one  side 
of  Napoleon  was  Miss  Miriam  and  on 
the  other  Miss  Phillie. 

"How  do  you  find  the  puree,  Mr. 
Brown?"  asked  Mrs.  Patty,  when  smiles 
and  ruffles  had  placed  before  the  artist 
cream  nectar,  at  least  in  fragrance  it 
suggested  the  nectar  order. 

Napoleon  lifted  a  spoonful  of  fra- 
grance. 

"Mrs.  Patty," replied  Napoleon, "when 
a  fellow  stands  before  a  perfect  Corot, 
speech  is  foolish.  I  could  no  more  voice 
the  opinion  of  my  palate  than  I  could  of 
my  eyes  before  the  Corot.  I  will  sa}^ 
this  much,  however,  that  if  a  fluid  — 
only  it  isn't  a  fluid  —  could  be  juggled 
from  dissolved  pearls  instead  of  oysters, 
such  is  my  feeble  comparison." 

"And  the   pudding?"   inqiiired   Mrs. 
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Patty,  when  the  dinner  had  passed,  all 
but  the  pudding.  It  can  be  added  that 
with  Miss  Miriam  on  one  side  and  Miss 
Phillie  on  the  other,  Napoleon  had  gone 
into  a  condition  where  the  palate  was  a 
superfluous  organ.  Still,  his  palate  was 
not  paralyzed. 

"Words  are  again  futile,"  replied 
Napoleon.  "There  is  this  to  be  said, 
however.  Pudding  in  this  perfection 
can  come  but  once  in  the  maker's  life. 
I've  never  heard  that  Angelo  designed 
but  one  miraculous  dome,  and  St. 
Peter's!"  Napoleon  glanced  in  turn  at 
the  three  merry  faces.  "I've  got  to  ask. 
Here  goes.     Who  made  the  pudding?"  ^ 

"Old  man,"  put  in  Joseph,  "your  lack 
of  knowledge  concerning  the  Joans  is 
lamentable.  Is  it  possible  that  even  a 
hermit  of  your  motley  cavern  could 
expect  an  answer  to  that  question?  Eat 
your  plum-duff  in  thankfulness,  if  it 
agrees  with  you.  I  prefer  apple  pie. 
But  don't  ask  questions." 

"Did  Mrs.  Patty  or  the  pretty  maid 
make  the  puree  and  pudding?"  pursued 
Napoleon,  when  he  and  Joseph  had 
retired  into  the  den.  "Or  did  one  of 
the  girls  make  the  pudding  and  the  other 
—  or,  Mrs.  Patty?" 

"Or  the  new  maid,"  said  Joseph. 
"There  are  infinite  combinations.  By 
her  lonesome  Patt}-  is  equal  to  both 
puree  and  pudding.  But  if  you'll  keep 
it  quiet,  I'll  tell  you  something.  When 
I  got  home  Ruffles  and  Smiles  let  me  in 
and  I  overheard  from  out  in  the  kitchen 
these  significant  words,  and  in  the  voice 
or  Miriam,  'He  ought  to  know  the  puree 
and  pudding.  The  puree  is  the  same  I 
made  when  he  dined  with  us  and  the 
pudding  is  the  same  I  brought  over  to 
Phillie  when  she  made  the  puree.'  Nap, 
my  boy,  you're  the  victim  of  a  woman's 
conspiracy.  You  —  I  was  going  to  say 
you  are  in  luck.  I'm  not  sure.  It  may 
be  danger." 

When  a  cavern-dweller  gets  the  hitch, 
the  result  is  alwa^^s  the  same.  Dissatis- 
faction with  a  single  condition  in  life 
spreads  over  the  sufferer  like  the  measles, 


Napoleon's  confession  was  not  unex- 
pected by  Joseph. 

"It's  Miriam!"  groaned  Napoleon. 
"Once  before,  as  I've  told  you,  I've  felt 
something  like  it.  But  that  was  nothing." 

"  Seems  as  if  the  bottom  had  dropped," 
suggested  Joseph.  "You  dare  not  hope 
that  if  you  chuck  work  and  take  a  walk 
you'll  meet  her,  but  you  go.  You  decide 
that  it's  only  decent  to  go  to  church  and 
you  discover  that  her  church  is  the  real 
old  reliable.  Same  all  through.  In 
Spain  3^ou'd  be  under  her  window,  mak- 
ing a  nuisance  of  yourself,  for  you've 
never  learned  to  play  whatever  that 
serenading  instrument  is  called." 

Napoleon  sighed. 

"We  sigh,"  continued  Joseph.  "We 
sigh  if  we've  never  sighed  before  except 
when  we've  had  the  toothache.  Why 
we  sigh  we  know  not.  Doubtless  the 
bonbon  period  has  set  in." 

"And  young  Opdycke!"  growled  Nap- 
oleon. "I  never  cared  for  Opdycke, 
but  up  to  six  months  ago  I  wouldn't  have 
gone  out  of  my  way  to  murder  Opdycke." 

"That's  part  of  the  shindig.  But  let 
me  give  you  a  pointer.  You've  always 
been  a  dillydally.  In  this  game  you 
must  rush  things.  Don't  wait  or  it'll 
be  Opdycke.  I  notice  you've  got  way 
beyond  puddings." 

Napoleon  groaned.  ' '  Was  I  ever  such 
an  ass?" 

"You  were  not  an  ass.  .1,  too,  forgot 
the  pie,  yet  the  pie  had  its  place.  But 
push  to  the  end.  Miriam  knows  your 
sighs  and  all  the  rest.  She's  ready  for 
the  climax.  Here,  I'm  going  to  be  good; 
I'll  get  the  madam  to  invite  Miriam  and 
you  to  dinner.  We'll  fix  it  so  you  will 
be  left  alone.  But  you  mustn't  expect 
puree  and  pudding.  When  it  reaches 
this  stage  it's  serious.  But  do  it  after 
the  dinner  —  and  heaven  bless  you !" 

Joseph  was  correct.  There  was  no 
puree  nor  pudding,  but  if  there  had  been, 
Napoleon's  palate  had  taken  a  vacation. 
He  cared  no  more  for  what  he  ate  than 
a  drowning  man  cares  for  the  chemical 
constituents  of  water. 
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After  dinner  Patty  was  called  to  the 
'phone.  It  seemed  that  a  matter  had 
arisen  concerning  a  woman's  society. 

''It's  horribly  impolite,  but  Joseph 
must  take  me  over  to  Mrs.  Van 
Antwerp's.  Being  a  secretary  is  so 
troublesome!" 

"And  so  convenient,"  added  Joseph, 
as  he  and  Patty  descended  the  steps  of 
the  porch.  "I  do  hope  Nap  will  dig  up 
sand  and  rush  to  the  finish.  Do  you 
think  she'll  accept  him?" 

**  That's  a  foolish  question.  No  girl 
would  tell,  and  you  know  me  well  enough 
to  know  that  I  wouldn't  tell,  even  if 
Miriam  did.  Anyhow,  there's  one  thing 
certain.  If  she  refuses  Nap  Brown  she'll 
take  Henry  Opdycke,  or,  maybe,  she'll 
refuse  them  both,  or  — " 

"Or  accept  them  both,  or  take  an- 
other fellow,  or  retire  to  a  nunnery,  or 
something  else,"  growled  Joseph.  "The 
more  a  man  gets  acquainted  with  his 
wife  the  less  he  knows  concerning  the 
skirt  mind.  It's  like  what  I  half -learned 
in  college.  Inversely  as  the  thing  is  it 
isn't;  and  there  you  have  it.  Just  to 
dwell  on  the  fringe  of  a  woman's  mind  is 
dozen  cocktail  dizziness.  And  I'd  offer 
odds  against  Nap.  Poor  fellow!  He'll 
shut  himself  in  his  horrible  den  and  turn 
on  the  gas.  Nice  ending  for  the  favorite 
artist  of  the'  Woman's  Home  Comforter' ! 


All  because  of  a  pudding  hitch!" 

But  when  Joseph  and  Patty  ascended 
the  porch,  two  inches  of  space  under  a 
curtain  disclosed  a  view  which  only  a 
poet  could  clothe  in  words. 

"I'll  slam  the  door,"  said  Joseph. 
"Maybe  they'll  hear  it.  But  judging  from 
the  glimpse  I  didn't  want  to  glimpse, 
I  don't  believe  they'd  hear  a   bomb." 

When  Madam  Patty  stepped  into  the 
front  room,  however.  Napoleon  and 
Miriam  were  on  opposite  sides  of  a  table, 
apparently  bored  with  one  another. 

"From  the  first  I  knew  that  Miriam 
would  take  him,"  yawned  Mrs.  Patty, 
after  the  guests  had  gone. 

"I  didn't  think  she'd  take  him, but  I 
knew  that  he'd  do  his  prettiest.  My 
pie  theory." 

"That  ridiculous  theory!  Of  course 
Mrs.  Monroe's  cook  couldn't  have  made 
such  puree  as  that  and  everybody  knows 
that  Phillie,  dear  that  she  is,  cannot  even 
boil  eggs.  As  to  our  little  dinner,  I  told 
Miriam  she'd  just  have  to  help  me  out. 
She  made  both  the  oyster  puree  and  the 
plum  pudding.  Nap  Brown  is  luckier 
than  he  knows  or  deserves." 

"He  knows  Miriam  made  the  puree 
and  pudding  for  I  overheard  her  say  so 
and  told  him.  That's  what  gave  him 
his  hitch.  Once  more  the  pie  theory 
scores!" 


The  Mountains 


The  mountains  are  the  fanes  of  God, 
Where  in  the  twilight  hush 
Peace  like  a  holy  angel  walks 
With  acolyte,  the  thrush. 

Impassive  o'er  the  mountains  dream 
While  ages  long  go  by. 
While  in  their  shadow  races  rise 
And  in  their  shadow  die. 


About  them  din  of  wars  may  sound. 
The  battle  cheers  of  men. 
But  softly  as  the  dew  descends 
The  silence  falls  again. 

Great  souls  have  listened  in  their  hush 
And  heard  Truth's  voices  speak. 
And  seen  the  future's  glory  dawn 
From  Right's  star-wreathed  peak. 


The  woods  have  vesper  silences, 
A  silence  has  the  sea. 
But  in  the  mountains'  quietness 
Is  God's  serenity. 

Arthur  Wallace  Peach. 


A  Psychological  Boarding-House 

By  Phoebe  D.  Rulon 


AT  forty-five,  Jane  Glover  was 
thrown  upon  her  own,  resources. 
Fortunately  for  her  she  was  re- 
sourceful and,  so  to  speak,  had  a  landing 
under  her  feet.  Jane's  friends  had 
always  declared  that  she  had  a  lot  of 
gumption,  but  her  gvimption  like  many 
another's  luck  was  the  result  of  self  effort 
and  training  ever  since  she  left  high 
school.  Twenty  years  ago  she  married 
John  Glover  and  in  preparation  for  this 
event  she  underwent  a  systematic  get- 
ting ready,  arguing  if  she  were  to  assume 
the  investment  end  of  a  large  part  of 
John's  salary  she  must  know  how.  Her 
time  was  equally  divided  between  a 
hope  chest  and  a  kitchen  cabinet.  She 
attended  lectures  on  food  values,  enrolled 
herself  in  classes  where  marketing,  cook- 
ing and  serving  were  taught  and  became 
a  member  of  a  local  Housewife's  League. 
When  her  young  friends  —  and  she  had 
many,  for  she  belonged  to  the  exclusive 
set  —  insisted  upon  giving  her  showers, 
she  implored  them  to  now  and  then  sub- 
stitute a  kitchen  utensil  for  a  boudoir 
cap,  declaring  she  expected  to  spend 
some  time  every  day  in  her  own  kitchen, 
even  with  two  maids.  Jane  gave  several 
"Get  Together  Luncheons", the  personnel 
of  which  comprised  choice  women  of 
experience  who  discussed  for  her  benefit 
"best  ways"  and  "short  cuts"  in  affairs 
domestic.  Each  guest  brought  her  a 
half  dozen  time-honored  recipes.  These 
she  carefully  card-catalogued  and  later 
on  found  them  invaluable. 

But  —  at  forty-five  a  tragic  calamity 
called  her  to  face  the  world  without  a 
dollar  of  capital.  There  was  no  dodging 
the  issue,  she  mttst  do  something  for  self- 
support,  and  she  did  it.  Jane  opened 
a" Psychological  Boarding  House".  Lest 
the  term  psychological  be  misleading  to 
you,  gentle  reader,  let  me  explain  that 
she  did  not  serve  brains  at  dinner  or 


breakfast.  Neither  did  she  put  her 
boarders  through  any  mental  tests  before 
accepting  them.  She  simply  ran  her 
house  along  psychological  lines.  And 
this  is  how  she  did  it.  Starting  out  with 
the  feeling  that  people  generally  wanted 
to  be  "homed"  not  housed,  nourished, 
not  fed,  she  chose  an  inexpensive,  modest 
house  in  an  interesting  neighborhood. 
Again,  gentle  reader,  let  me  define  terms 
and  explain  that  interesting  need  not  be 
fashionable,  indeed,  it  usually  is  not. 
But  the  house  had  possibilities  and  gave 
some  variety  of  rooms  beyond  simply 
second,  third,  or  fourth  floors.  There 
was  a  dear,  little,  queer-shaped  top  room 
with  a  high  broad  window  to  the  north 
and  here  Jane  tucked  Miss  Page  from 
Per  kins  ville,  who  had  come  to  the  city 
to  study  art.  Miss  Page  was  happy  and 
simxply  raved  over  the  soft  lights  and 
purple  hazes  that  she  caught  from  that 
north  window. 

Now  Mr.  Judson,  the  stout  bachelor 
of  sixty,  never  caught  a  glimpse  of  that 
north  room  when  he  sought  accommo- 
dations, for  one  look  at  him  told  Mrs. 
Glover  he  was  a  lover  of  ease  and  sun- 
shine and  much  more  apt  to  scan  the 
daily  papers  than  the  daily  sunsets,  or 
the  evening  glow.  It  would  have  made 
him  shiver  to  know  the  house  roofed  such 
a  room.  His  comfort  and  happiness  was 
secured  by  a  southern  exposure. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dodd  took  two  rooms 
on  the  second  floor.  They  came  to  Jane 
from  their  own  home  because  Mrs.  Dodd 
was  tired  to  a  frazzle  wrestling  with,  and 
then  again  wresthng  without  a  maid. 
Now  she  hoped  to  end  her  days  in  peace. 
Excepting  a  few  foundation  pieces  of 
furnittire  Jane  did  not  attempt  to  fix  up 
their  rooms  for  them  until  they  were  on 
hand  to  superintend.  She  argued,  any 
woman  who  has  kept  house  for  thirty 
years    must    be  carefully  transplanted 
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and  bring  a  lot  of  familiar  soil  about  her 
roots,  if  she  is  to  flourish  in  the  new  sur- 
roundings. It  turned  out  that  Mr. 
Dodd  hated  a  folding  bed  and  Mrs.  Dodd 
any  wicker  furniture,  and  her  sleeping 
room  must  be  done  in  yellow  to  make  her 
feel  that  she  was, being  bathed  in  sunshine 
the  whole  night  through.  Right  at  this 
point  Jane  again  applied  her  psychology, 
proceeding  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known, and  so  happy  and  contented  were 
the  pair  that  about  six  months  later, 
when  she  brought  in  a  3^ellow  wicker 
rocker,  that  she  had  picked  up  at  a  great 
bargain  Mrs.  Dodd  exclaimed,  "I  have 
been  longing  for  just  such  a  chair  as  that. " 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  Juliet  Stanley, 
the  school  teacher,  had  never  lived  out- 
side of  a  boarding  house  since  she  came 
from  her  up-state  coiuitry  home  a  dozen 
years  ago.  She  really  did  not  know 
what  she  wanted,  but  she  was  sure  she 
wanted  it  "nice."  Jane  saw  at  a  glance 
that  the  tired  girl  needed  a  tuck-a-way 
place  so  saturated  with  hominess  and 
restfulness  that  once  in  it  and  the  door 
shut  she  could  forget  the  fifty  restless 
youngsters  she  labored  with  every  day. 
Another  inexpensive  top  room  with  a 
tiny  open  grate  and  one  sunny  window 
was  suggested  and  snapped  up.  Again 
Jane  applied  her  psychology.  She  furn- 
ished the  room  very  simply  in  warm 
browns  and  a  bit  of  deep  blue,  placing 
home-made  rugs  on  the  floor,  two  pic- 
tures of  woodland  scenes  on  the  walls  and 
a  growing  plant  on  the  window  sill.  Here 
was  home  indeed,  almost  that  childhood 
home  that  Juliet  had  loved  and  lost  by 
the  death  of  her  parents.  She  told  her 
friends  at  school,  "I  no  longer  board,  I 
live  at  Mrs.  Glover's." 

Joe  Maxwell  was  likewise  from  the 
country.  A  young  man  of  twenty  who 
had  been  knocking  about  the  city  for 
the  past  five  years,  in  and  out  of  hall 
rooms  so  exactly  alike  in  cheerlessness 
as  to  make  it  very  easy  for  him  to  have 
drifted  into  the  nearest  saloon  of  an  even- 
ing, just  for  a  bit  of  creature  comfort. 
This    probably    would    have    happened 


long  ago  if  Joe  had  not  been  the  possessor 
of  a  forceful  conscience  and  a  loving 
mother.  By  a  happy  happening  he  ran 
across  Mrs.  Glover  one  day.  She  soon 
had  his  story  and  soon  understood  the 
boy.  She  had  made  it  a  point  in  select- 
ing a  house  to  secure  one  with  as  few  six 
by  nine  hall  rooms  in  it  as  possible,  for 
she  had  a  firm  conviction  that  there  was 
not  a  square  inch  of  home  in  any  of  them. 
There  was  one,  however,  on  the  third  floor 
that  came  so  dangerous^  near  being  up 
to  the  ''standard"  that  she  did  not  rest 
until  an  archway  was  cut  in  the  side  wall 
connecting  it  with  a  square  room  of  mod- 
erate size.  This  was  just  the  place  she 
said  for  three  hall-room  boys,  so  when 
Joe  applied  she  showed  him  the  quarters 
and  asked  him  if  he  happened  to  know 
two  other  home- seekers. 

"Two  others,  Mrs.  Glover!  Why  I 
am  sure  I  could  find  two  hundred;  the 
city  is  full  of  them."  He  found  two,  one 
an  industrial  chemist,  the  other  a  clerk 
taking  a  manual  training  course  at  a 
technical  school  nights.  She  noted  from 
the  color  scheme  of  their  neckties  that 
the  boys  still  liked  high  colorings  so  she 
gave  them  a  warm  tinted  paper  on  their 
walls,  sprinkling  a  generous  amount  of 
soft  reds  about  the  rooms  in  cushions, 
rugs  and  curtains.  A  left-over  set  of 
solid  black  walnut  from  her  own  house- 
keeping days  fell  to  their  lot,  with  this 
suggestion  "you  can  do  anything  you 
wish  with  this  furniture  to  bring  it  up  to 
date."  This  delighted  the  manual  train- 
ing youth  who  saw  an  opportunity  of 
having  an  experiment  station  right  at 
home.  It  appealed  likewise  to  the  home 
instinct  of  the  other  boys  and  they  set 
to  work  with  a  will.  The  marble  top 
from  the  dresser  was  discarded  and 
bracketed  up  in  Mrs.  Glover's  pastry 
pantr}^  under  a  cool  north  window  and 
became  a  source  of  joy  on  pie-making 
days.  The  ponderous  head-board  of 
the  bedstead  was  sawed  down  giving  a 
piece  of  black  walnut  large  enough  to 
replace  the  marble  on  the  dresser.  ^The 
mirror  was  separated  from  its  elaborate, 
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but  ugly,  frame  and  supported  on  simple 
uprights  secured  from  the  head  board. 
There  was  enough  wood  in  this  frame 
when  carefully  sawed  and  fitted  to  give 
a  decidedly  "  black- walnutty"  facing  to 
two  pine  bookcases  the  boys  built.  Like- 
wise a  discarded  walnut  dining  table 
with  four  stout  legs  was  picked  up  one 
day  by  Mrs.  Glover  at  an  auction  room. 
The  top  was  so  hopelessly  marred  by 
hot  dishes  that  it  appeared  to  be  worth- 
less and  she  bought  it  for  a  song.  Right 
here  the  chemist  came  to  the  rescue  and 
mostly  restored  the  coloring.  Two  capa- 
cious drawers  were  built  underneath. 
The  "impossible"  washstand  that  wen"^ 
with  the  set  was  cut  down  and  converted 
into  a  combination  handy-andy  cabinet 
and  foot  stool.  Here  the  boys  kept  their 
blacking  outfit,  tools,  etc.  A  caned  grille 
work  was  fitted  in  the  archway  and 
over  the  windows,  Mrs.  Glover  .sus- 
pended hangings  which  the  boys  chose 
from  samples  she  submitted  to  them. 
Joe  volunteered  to  polish  the  woodwork 
of  the  furniture  and  the  boys  held  him 
to  his  offer  and  kept  him  at  it  his  spare 
evenings  for  alm.ost  three  months.  By 
that  time  they  felt  that  they  owned  that 
part  of  Mrs.  Glover's  establishment  and 
they  would  not  have  traded  their  "den" 
for  any  high-priced  -  bachelor  apartment 
in  the  city. 

There  was  still  one  vacant  room  that 
was  taken  by  Elsie  Rogers,  a  "saleslady" 
in  an  uptown  department  store.  Elsie 
had  not  yet  emerged  from  the  couch  and 
sofa  pillow  stage  of  furnishings  and  .she 
expressed  a  decided  preference  for  pink 
as  a  color-scheme.  Jane  indulged  her  in 
this,  even  giving  her  soft  toned  pink  rugs 
on  her  floor.  She  told  the  boarders  she 
was  a  devotee  of  the  "movies"  and  for 
the  first  few  weeks  she  went  every  night. 
Soon,  however,  it  was  noticeable  that 
Elsie  spent  more  of  her  evenings  at  home, 
when  her  young  girl  friends  at  the  store 
would  drop  in.  Before  they  dropped 
out,  Jane  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
clinching  the  home  spirit  by  sending  up 
a  pot  of  hot  chocolate  and  crackers  on 


cold  nights,  or  something  icy  cold  on 
summer  evenings  with  the  result  that 
both  Elsie  and  her  friends  declared  they 
loved  her  "heaps." 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  Mrs.  Glover's 
boarders,  as  to  personnel,  were  more  of 
a  "mixture"  than  a  blend,  but  as  far  as 
rooming  them  was  concerned  it  was  a 
comparative  easy  matter  to  adjust  dif- 
ferences in  taste  and  make  them  all 
happy.  It  was  quite  another  matter  to 
make  them  equally  satisfied  with  the 
same  food.  Here  again,  psychology 
came  to  her  rescue  and  brought  her  suc- 
cess. She  started  out  with  a  firm  deter- 
mination that  as  far  as  possible  surprise 
meals  should  be  the  rule  of  her  house. 
Chicken  dinners  with  ice  cream  for  Sun- 
days or  roast  beef  for  Wednesdays  were 
ruthlessly  upset  and  no  boarder  could 
ever  be  sure  what  would  be  served  at  the 
next  meal.  This  was  a  bit  disconcert- 
ing to  the  "regulars",  at  first,  and  Mr. 
Dodd  looked  very  downcast  the  first 
Thursday  evening,  when  he  was  helped 
to  roast  lamb,  -and  remarked  to  Miss 
Stanley  that  Mrs.  Dodd  had  never  dis- 
appointed him  in  a  boiled  dinner  on 
Thursdays  and  baked  beans  and  brown 
bread  of  a  Saturday  night  for  thirt}^ 
years.  And  here  was  Mrs.  Glover  dis- 
regarding the  routine  of  his  whole  mar- 
ried life !  But  —  the  lamb  was  so 
well  cooked  and  served  with  such  a 
delicious  home-made  pickle,  without 
onion,  —  he  disliked  onion  flavor  —  and 
the  meal  ended  with  such  a  delectable 
dessert,  a  roly-poly  pudding  —  just  like 
Sister  Rebecca  used  to  make  —  that  the 
boiled  dinner  slipped  from  Mr.  Dodd's 
consciousness  entirely  and  he  left  the 
table  perfectly  satisfied.  Jane  knew 
that  elimination  without  careful  sub- 
stitution is  always  risky. 

Realizing  that  there  were  only  a  given 
number  of  food-stuffs  available,  Jane 
Glover  knew  that  the  source  of  her  var- 
iety and  surprises  must  come  from  the 
cooking  and  serving.  Now  Mr.  Judson 
was  English  and  to  him  Yorkshire  pud- 
ding was  about  as  essential  at  a  roast 
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beef  dinner  as  the  beef  itself.  He  had 
let  this  slip  during  the  first  interview 
Jane  had  with  him.  Most  of  the 
boarders  had  never  even  heard  of  it. 
Here  was  a  chance  for  variety.  When 
the  joint  of  beef  appeared  at  that  first 
Monday  dinner,  it  was  flanked  on  two 
sides  by  generous  helpings  of  Yorkshire, 
so  blended  in  flavor  by  the  dish  gravy 
that  every  one  fell  a  victim  to  the  York- 
shire liking  and  watched  eagerly  for  its 
return.  Now  Jane  gave  the  very  best 
of  her  culinary  art  to  the  preparation  of 
that  pudding  and  for  a  purpose.  York- 
shire was  henceforth  both  a  "blend"  and 
a  variety  at  her  table. 

Most  of  the  boarders  if  asked  to  vote 
on  the  question  of  stews,  would  have 
voted  against  them  instanter,  all  except 
the  hall-room  boys.  They  had  not 
evolved  beyond  the  '*  dough  vittals"  stage 
and  they  "adored"  dumplings.  Jane 
did  not  take  a  vote,  she  took  a  casserole 
instead  and  using  an  excellent  quality 
of  stewing  meat  from  a  chuck  cut,  because 
of  its  flavor,  she  made  as  good  a  stew  as 
could  be  made.  She  substituted  a  few 
green  peas  for  turnips  and  added  bright 
carrot  rings  for  a  contrasting  color.  She 
cooked  and  served  it  in  the  casserole, 
crowning  it  with  puffy  dumphngs  just 
before  sending  it  to  the  table.  Somehow 
the  casserole  so  transformed  the  stew 
that  no  one  seemed  to  know  just  what 
was  eating  and  the  uproarious  approval 
from  the  boys'  end  of  the  table  was  so 
infectious  that  every  one  complimented 
Jane  on  the  tasty  dinner.  To  make 
assurance  doubly  sure  she  had  reinforced 
the  stew  by  serving  a  particularly  at- 
tractive salad  that  was  not  only  good  to 
look  at,  but  very  good  to  eat. 

Ham  was  not  eternally  boiled  or  fried. 
It  was  quite  often  sliced,  breaded  and 
baked  slowly  in  milk,  and,  acceptable  to 
all,  even  Elsie,  who  would  not  touch  ham 
when  she  first  came. 

When  Mrs.  Glover  had  an  innovation 
to  make,  she  always  brought  it  about 
with  the  careful  tread  of  an  angel.  Not 
asking   hotel   prices,  she  felt   she   must 


resort  to  meat  substitutes  now  and  then 
for  economy's  sake.  But  Jane  knew 
there  never  yet  was  a  boarder  who  would 
accept  table  economy  and  not  feel  cheat- 
ed, so  if  her  economy  was  apparent,  the 
end  in  view  would  be  defeated,  for  an 
unhappy  boarder  is  very  expensive.  She 
very  well  knew  that  nature  had  not  con- 
fined her  bestowment  of  splendid  muscle 
making  material  to  meat  alone,  but  her 
boarders  did  not  know  this,  and  again 
she  must  proceed  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown.  It  was  early  September  and 
ripe  tomatoes  were  at  their  best.  Here 
was  a  chance.  She  prepared  a  dozen 
tomato  shells,  seasoning  them  carefully 
and  filled  them  with  a  mixture  of  their 
own  pulp,  cooked  macaroni  and  enough 
minced  ham  to  flavor  well.  These  were 
baked  and  basted  with  meat  stock  most 
carefully  and  when  ready  to  serve  a 
brown  mushroom  sauce  was  poured  over 
them.  The  dinner  started  with  a  puree 
of  green  pea  soup  and  ended  with  a  chilled 
custard  pudding.  Of  two  things  Jane 
was  sure,  that  there  was  no  lack  of  muscle- 
making  material  in  that  dinner,  nor  lack 
of  cheerful  acceptance  in  the  faces  of  her 
family.  Now  Jane's  psychology  all  hinged 
on  the  ham  flavor.  No  one  dreamed  it 
was  a  substitution  act.  From  this  point 
of  departure  she  found  many  paths  lead- 
ing. Eggs,  milk,  cheese,  fish  and  legum- 
enous  vegetables  all  found  a  rightful 
place  in  her  dietary,  but  they  were  all 
handled  with  that  infinite  care  and  tact 
that  every  successful  substitute  doctor 
or  tea.cher  must  employ. 

Furthermore,  Jane  Glover  was  an  in- 
telligent buyer.  She  realized  that  "there 
is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  nature,  that 
taken  at  the  flood  leads  on"  to  econom}^ 
and  good  living.  She  never  made  angel 
cake  when  eggs  were  selling  at  seventy 
cents  a  dozen,  or  shortcake  when  straw- 
berries were  seventy-five  cents  a  box  and 
so  sour  they  would  take  three  times  their 
weight  in  sugar.  Omelets,  custards, 
meringues  and  so  forth  came  with  the 
spring  bonnets  at  Easter.  Excepting 
broilers  most  of  her  poultry  dinners  fell 
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between  November  and  March.  She 
had  no  more  u.se  for  roast  turkey  in  mid- 
summer than  for  a  velvet  hat,  fashion 
notwithstanding.  She  served  citric 
fruits  abundantly  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, berries  in  late  spring  and  summer. 
Melons  and  peaches  came  in  August  and 
apples,  pears  and  grapes  in  the  autumn. 
"In  tune  with  the  universe"  was  the 
slogan  with  which  Jane  marketed,  and 
she  knew  the  tune  well  enough  to  avoid 
exorbitant  prices  or  inferior  quality. 

Jane  Glover  had  a  firm  conviction 
that  tastes  can  be  changed  even  at  sixty, 
if  you  go  to  work  in  the  right  way,  and, 
while  she  had  the  greatest  consideration 
for  any  notion,  she  dealt  with  it  as  some- 
thing pliable  and  capable  of  change. 
Miss  Stanley" couldn't  bear  grapefruit," 
she  said.  It  was  discovered  that  this 
was  because  she  had  never  tasted  but 
one  abnormally  bitter  one.  On  the  other 
hand  she  reveled  in  fruit  salads.  Now 
the  offending  grapefruit,  hand  in  hand, 
with  bits  of  fresh  pineapple,  nuts,  celery 
and  dainty  rings  of  sweet  green  pepper, 
so  lost  its  identity  that  she  ate  grape 
fruit  a  whole  season  without  ever  dream- 
ing that  she  was  doing  it.  Likewise, 
Mrs.  Dodd's  notion  about  cheese  was 
adroitly  put  to  flight.  At  Easter  time 
when  eggs  were  abundant  a  wonderful 
souffle  came  to  the  luncheon  table.  At 
the  end  of  a  second  helping  she  remarked 
to  Mr.  Judson^she  had  never  eaten  any- 
thing more  delicious."  Mrs.  Glover  re- 
peated the  dish  many  times  before  she 
ever  hinted  it  contained  cheese. 

Joe  Maxwell  always  put  six  lumps  of 
sugar  in  his  cup  of  coffee.  Four  of  these 
went  regularly  down  the  kitchen  sink 
until  Jane  hit  upon  the  plan  of  serving 
the  coffee  herself  from  a  side  table  in  the 
dining  room.  Two  lumps  and  a  good 
stir  sent  a  cup  of  coffee  to  Joe  every 
morning  so  like  '  mother's"  that  he  was 
quite  enthusiastic  about  it. 

Quite  apart  from  any  dictum  of  food 
experts,  it  was  Jane's  opinion  that  certain 
dishes  fitted  certain  days  and  she  would 
never  count  it  too  much  trouble  to  upset 


a  day's  menu  to  fit  the  weather.  For 
instance,  on  a  particularly  chilly  rainy 
night  you  could  always  smell  hot  ginger- 
bread of  some  sort  baking  for  dinner,  or 
sausage  and  griddle  cakes  cooking  for 
breakfast  on  a  zero  morning.  Ah!  the 
psychology  of  odors !  Such  as  these  are 
racial.  How  they  whisper  "home  and 
mother."  It  is  surely  a  stout  citadel  of 
prejudice  that  can  withstand  their 
attacks.  But  August  —  hot,  muggy 
August  —  never  found  Jane's  house  per- 
meated with  odors.  While  cooldng  had 
to  go  on,  it  was  largely  under  cover,  so 
to  speak.  Then  it  was  that  she  fanned 
the  appetites  of  her  family  as  cleverly 
as  an  oriental.  A  roast  of  meat  was 
always  bought  large  enough  to  serve 
cold  once  or  twice  with  attractive  garn- 
ishes. Salads  of  all  sorts  came  to  the 
front  and  pastry  retreated  to  the  rear, 
excepting  now  and  then  a  berry  pie  for 
the  boys. 

Jane  never  felt  for  a  moment  that 
she  was  keeping  boarders  or  entertain- 
ing "paying  guests."  She  was  mother- 
ing a  family.  When  the  industrial 
chemist  was  sent  to  a  suburban  factory 
where  there  were  no  restaurants  near,  it 
was  no  trouble  for  her  to  make  sand- 
wiches, tuck  in  a  surprise  and  send  the 
boy  off  with  a  wholesome  lunch.  For 
this  he  gladly  paid  her  well.  Or  again, 
when  appetites  flagged  in  the  spring  and 
she  found  things  getting  a  little  rutty, 
she  ploughed  a  new  furrow  immediately. 
Rhubarb,  stewed  or  made  into  pies,  fresh 
asparagus  or  new  spinach  for  Sunday 
dinner  or  some  specially  appetizing  relish 
kept  for  this  purpose  alone,  these  were 
Mrs.  Glover's  spring  medicines.  This 
pleased  Mr.  Judson  especially,  for  he  was 
an  observer  of  health  rules  and  always 
took  a  course  in  sulphur  and  molasses 
in  April. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  boarders  have 
birthdays  as  well  as  other  folks,  Jane 
always  observed  them  in  some  merry 
way.  Mr.  Dodd  was  the  first  victim  and 
when  a  huge  cake  laden  with  lighted 
candles  was  set  down  before  him  at  the 
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end  of  dinner,  he  declared  that  he  had 
not  Hved  sixty-five  years  in  vain,  for  this 
was  his  first  real  birthday  cake.  You 
coiild  have  put  him  to  sleep  in  a  folding 
bed  that  night  so  wholly  does  joy  sup- 
plant prejudice. 

Stock  takino:  at  the  end  of  Mrs.  Glover's 


first  year  showed  that  she  had  paid  all 
expenses  in  full,  including  the  furniture 
she  had  bought,  and  had  a  net  balance  of 
five  hundred  dollars  in  the  bank,  together 
with  a  houseful  of  satisfied  boarders. 
She  was  sure  that  psychology  had  done  it. 
Try  it  and  see  for  3^ourself . 


A  Business  Woman's  Ideas  of  Housekeeping 

By  Marguerite  Auld 


AND  what  does  she  know  about 
it?"  I  can  hear  my  domestic 
sister  ask.  It's  true.  I  admit 
it.  I  have  not  had  the  experience  of 
the  girl  at  home,  but  at  least  I  have  given 
the  subject  serious  thought  and  consid- 
erable observation  and  experimentation 
— opportunity  for  experimentation  forced 
upon  me  at  various  intervals  by  circum- 
stances —  which  is  more,  I  am  unkind 
enough  to  add,  than  have  most  of  them. 
Having  presented  my  qualifications  in 
due  order,  I  am  ready  after  a  delay  long 
enough  for  a  small  confession  to  get  down 
to  my  point.  The  confession  —  I  don't 
like  housework.  And  now  that  you 
know  all  perhaps  you  may  decide  to  go 
no  further, —  but  that  is  a  chance  I  had 
to  take,  as  I  felt  my  introduction  was 
due  you  in  all  honesty. 

True  to  a  business  woman's  training 
of  "system,"  I  have  made  up  my  subject 
into  five  important  do's  for  housekeepers 
and  I  present  them  with  all  humility 
herewith : 

First.  Size  up  the  situation  and  make 
up  your  mind  to  just  what  degree  of 
perfection  your  housekeeping  can  be 
done  to  preserve  your  strength  and  give 
you  a  certain  amount  of  time  for  rest  and 
the  outside  interests  so  essentially  nec- 
essary to  the  health,  happiness  and  peace 
of  mind,  not  only  of  the  housekeeper 
herself,  but  of  her  family.  There  is 
something  about  housework  that  makes 


this  break  necessary,  more  so  than  other 
kinds  of  work.  Perhaps.it  is  that  the 
mind  doesn't  get  enough  exercise  along 
with  the  body  and,  when  the  body  is  too 
tired  from  a  day's  work  to  give  the  mind 
a  chance,  it  takes  it  out  in  the  form  of 
depression  and  worry.  Housework  has 
not  the  varied  interest  nor  the  stimula- 
tion of  the  intellect  of  office  work  so  that 
even  among  the  most  willing  it  some- 
times becomes  hateful  in  its  monotony — 
and  work  that  does  not  interest  is  sure 
to  tire.  To  make  a  happy  and  well 
housewife  this  monotony  must  be  re- 
lieved to  some  extent. 

Second.  Make  up  your  mind  to  look 
at  the  job  as  a  whole  and  not  too  much 
in  detail.  How  many  a  woman  of  mod- 
erate circumstances,  with  a  real  desire 
to  do  her  own  work,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  saving  involved  but  to  get  away 
from  the  annoyance  of  having  a  servant 
around  in  a  small  house,  has  gone  down 
to  defeat  because  she  has  worn  herself 
to  a  frazzle  and  reduced  her  family  to 
nervous  wrecks  b}^  trying  to  do  each 
separate  piece  of  her  work  to  perfection. 
She  never  gets  outside  of  the  whole  job, 
in  office  parlance  —  she's  tired  out  be- 
fore the  real  test  of  steady,  daily  work 
comes,  discouraged,  and  positive  she  is 
physically  unable  to  stand  the  strain. 
If  she  had  gone  about  it  differently,  she 
woiild  have  been  doing  it  yet  and  feeling 
more  fit  than  her  neighbor  who  doesn't 
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have  to  lift  a  finger.  Done  right,  house- 
work is  heahhful  —  more  healthfiil  than 
office  work.  As  an  example  of  the  per- 
son who  is  too  detailed  to  accomplish 
the  big  whole,  a  small  family  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  were  entertaining  a 
number  of  guests  for  a  holida^^,  visit  with 
no  maids  in  the  house.  Everyone  was 
trying  to  get  along  as  easily  as  possible 
with  time  to  enjoy  each  other.  Two  of 
the  guests  were  of  the  unfortunate  female 
variety  scheduled  according  to  a  kind  of 
unwritten  law  to  help  things  along.  On 
the  first  morning  one  showed  herself  of 
the  kind  that  get  things  done.  The  other 
came  into  the  kitchen  while  the  break- 
fast dishes  were  still  in  progress.  She 
stood  looking  around .  critically.  Then 
her  eye  lit  on  some  cooking  pots  that 
had  become  blackened  during  the  stress 
of  more  important  work.  She  saw  the 
pots  and  nothing  else  existed  for  the 
moment.  The  long  and  short  of  it  was 
the  lady  occupied  the  kitchen  sink  during 
the  entire  morning  scrubbing  patiently 
and  with  high  minded  purpose  pot  after 
pot.  Result  —  pots  that  would  put  any 
mirror  to  shame  —  no  particular  service 
to  those  who  had  the  big  things  to  do, 
meals,  dishes,  beds,  etc.  —  very  much  in 
the  way  of  everybodv  —  but  perfectly 
satisfied  with  her  efi^orts.  As  it  hap- 
pened there  were  others  to  take  the  bur- 
den of  the  necessary  things.  Otherwise 
a  sad  day  for  the  family. 

Third.  Pick  out  the  important  things 
that  have  to  be  done  well,  daih^,  and 
reserve  strength  and  time  for  them.  First 
among  these  is  meals.  They  mean  more 
to  the  famil}^  and  yourself  than  anything 
else,  as  they  are  what  keep  you  going.  I 
know  of  one  bright  and  capable  house- 
wife, who  bursts  forth  into  terrific  energy 
immediately  upon  rising  in  the  morning, 
and  so  uses  up  her  vitality  and  time  that, 
although  the  attic,  cellar  stairs  or  china 
closet  may  be  in  a  state  of  perfection,  an 
irregular  meal  is  sure  to  follow.     I  always 


find  it  handy  to  keep  one  eye  on  the  clock- 
Too  hastily  prepared  meals  —  as  well 
as  other  work  —  are  not  only  unsatis- 
factory for  the  family,  but  make  more 
work  in  the  long  run,  because  there  isn't 
time  to  use  the  head  to  get  the  best  pos- 
sible effect  out  of  the  least  possible  effort. 

Fourth.  Take  an  intelligent  interest 
in  your  work  and  have  the  prox^er  tools. 
Figure  out  new  and  time  saving  ways. 
This  not  only  saves  time  but  makes  the 
work  more  interesting.  Sit  down  every 
day  and  plan  out  your  work.  Don't  let 
things  just  happen  along  any  old  way. 
A  good  many  people  rel}^  on  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  moment,  particularly  in  get- 
ting meals. 

Fifth.  Don't  fret  about  it  and  don't 
worry  about  what  your  next  door  neigh- 
bor will  say.  Have  the  strength  of  mind 
not  to  let  what  can't  be  done  trouble  you, 
and  don't  be  a  slave  to  the  opinions  of 
others.  If  you  have  a  time  saving 
method  which  your  neighbor's  great 
grandmother  would  have  looked  upon 
with  disapproval,  go  ahead  and  try  it  out. 
If  it  occurs  to  you  dusting  once  a  day  is 
unnecessary,  or  if  it  seems  better  to  wash 
once  in  two  weeks,  or  if  you  think  best 
to  break  any  of  the  time  worn  rules  of 
housekeeping,  go  ahead  and  break  them. 
Every  new  idea  in  housework  is  looked 
on  with  suspicion,  and  time  saving 
methods  are  more  than  often  regarded 
as  plain  shiftless. 

To  sum  up,  figure  out  your  own  prob- 
lem. Work  it  out  as  best  you  can, 
what  you  have  to  face  someone  else 
doesn't  —  and  above  all  be  strong  enough 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  result  even  if  not 
perfect. 

If  there  is  any  of  this  that  sounds  im- 
practicable, I  am  only  a  layman  after  all. 
But  it  is  always  interesting  to  me  to  hear 
other  points  of  view,  especially  a  more 
or  less  outsider's,  and  I  hope  mine  will 
bring  something  to  you.  I  give  it  for 
what  it  is  worth. 
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O  Science 

O  SCIENCE,  mighty  shatterer  of  dreams, 
Thy  fascinating  power  the  world  esteems, 
And  homage  pays  thy  broad,  expansive  fields, 
As  to  thy  lucid  reasoning  it  yields; 
For  thee  base  superstitions  naught  avail! 
Thou  scorneth  every  mythologic  tale, 
The  gems  from  chaff  in  theologic  lore 
Thou  sifteth,  with  a  frankness,  to  the  core; 
Implanting  in  our  hearts  a  sacred  love 
And  reverence  for  Almighty  God  above. 
Grant  we  may  tune  our  reasoning  aright, 
O  thou  Enlightener  of  his  eternal  might! 

—  Caroline  Louise  Sumner 


SHORTAGE   OF   FOOD 

THE  talk  about  shortage  of  food- 
stuffs in  the  United  States  is  ab- 
surd —  sheer  nonsense,  for  there  is  no 
shortage  in  the  country.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  items,  crops  in  1916 
were  everywhere  abundant  and  fine;  we 
have  had  neither  war  nor  pestilence.  If 
food  products  have  been  exported  in 
larger  quantities  than  usual,  certainly 
the  means  are  at  hand  wherewith  to  pur- 
chase other  supplies.  The  South  is  open 
to  trade  and  commerce  even  though 
intercourse  with  the  North  may  be  more 
or  less  obstructed  for  a  season.  Our 
markets  and  shops  everywhere  are  piled 
high  with  food  products  of  many  kinds 
and  in  great  profusion. 

However,  that  the  price  of  foods  is 
abnormally  high  is  an  indisputable  fact. 
"  'Tis  true  'tis  pity;  and  pity  'tis  'tis 
true."  With  this  and  that  given  as  the 
reason  why  and  taken  for  granted,  it 
remains  evident  that  purveyors  and 
dealers  of  foodstuffs  have  manipulated 
the  market  unscrupulously  to  their  own 
advantage  and  consequent  detriment  to 
consumers.  What  we  need  is  sane 
methods,  unpartisan  legislation,  that  is, 
legislation  freed  entirely  from  politics, 
and  naught  else.  People  will  pay,  even 
sacrifice,  to  the  limit  for  freedom,  or 
security  from  injustice  and  wrong,  but 
they  are  not  willing  to  be  robbed  either 
by  friend  or  foe. 

A   TALK  ON   ECONOMY 

ECONOMY  is  not  a  thing  mys- 
terious or  unattainable ;  neither  is  it 
necessarily  oppressive.  There  are  many 
small  economies  that  one  may  use  with- 
out having  to  feel  "pinched." 

It  is  not  economy  to  **get  along"  with 
a  broken  grate  in  the  stove,  a  hd-lifter 
that  is  unreliable,  a  rickety  egg-beater,  a 
leaky  dipper,  or  any  household  utensil 
out  of  repair  that  costs  little  to  replace, 
and  means  extra  labor  and  annoyance  to 
use  in  an  imperfect  condition.  But  it 
is  well  when  any  article  wears  out  to 
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consider  whether  it  cannot  be  replaced 
by  some  object  already  in  the  house, 
something  costing  less,  or  some  inexpen- 
sive homemade  contrivance. 

If  the  question  is,  always,  not:  "could 
we  make  good  use  of  this?"  but,  "can  we 
do  without  it?"  the  problem, of  economy 
is  far  on  the  way  to  being  solved. 

Ingenuity  can  be  made  to  take  the 
place  of  money  to  a  great  extent.  For 
example,  a  tablespoonful  of  kerosene 
added  to  the  suds  in  the  wash  tub  does 
away  with  the  need  of  the  more  expen- 
sive naphtha  compounds,  and  leaves  no 
odor  in  the  rinsed,  and  dried  garments. 
If  there  is  some  recipe  that  you  are 
in  the  habit  of  using  —  we  all  have  favor- 
ites —  that  calls  for  more  eggs  or  sugar 
than  the  present  times  warrant,  go  over 
your  cookbook  carefully,  and  substitute 
from  it  some  other  recipe  as  palatable 
and  more  economical. 

Omelets  are  not  extravagant,  if  the 
amount  of  nourishment  in  an  egg  be 
considered,  provided  the  omelet  is  made 
with  an  extra  allowance  of  other  ingredi- 
ents than  eggs. 

For  one  who  has  a  bit  of  ground  where 
seeds  can  be  planted,  the  reducing  of 
food  cost  becomes  a  real  joy.  There 
is  no  need  of  a  large  plot,  or  a  variety 
of  vegetables.  Any  comer  will  support 
a  few  stalks  of  sweet  corn  or  pop-corn, 
a  few  tomato  plants,  or  a  melon,  or  pump- 
kin, or  cucumber  vine,  and  each  seed 
that  matures  and  produces  its  kind  means 
a  welcome  addition  to  the  menu,  at 
practically  no  expense. 

Brussells  sprouts  are  a  luxury,  but 
nothing  is  mox^e  easily  grown,  and  as  far 
north  as  Boston,  the  stalks  will  stand 
outdoors  unprotected  until  Spring,^  and 
the  little  green  knobs  can  be  picked 
whenever  they  are  not  frozen.  The 
flavor  is  half  wa}^  between  spinach  and 
asparagus,  and  they  are  a  most  whole- 
some and  delicate  green  vegetable  for 
winter. 

There  are  certain  things  that  cannot 
be  planted  together  in  limited  areas, 
owing  to  their  habits  of  mixing  —  as  for 


example,  sweet  corn  with  pop  corn, 
melons  with  cucumbers,  and  cucumbers 
with  squashes:  but  outside  of  these,  the 
range  is  sufficiently  wide. 

Indeed,  with  a  handkerchief  plot  of 
ground,  economy  is  easy.  Yet  here 
again,  judgment  is  needed,  for  it  is  not 
economy  to  buy  cheap  seeds  from  the 
five  and  ten-cent  store,  or  freak  varieties 
that  have  not  been  tested.  You  can 
expend  as  much  labor  on  planting  and 
caring  for  a  perfectly  worthless  lot  of 
seeds,  as  for  the  best,  and  only  the  best 
repays  your  labor.  Even  a  window  gar- 
den can  be  made  to  produce  things  edible. 

When  we  come  to  reading  matter,  an 
enterprise  started  in  the  commencement 
of  the  paper  famine  is  deserving  of  con- 
sideration. An  agency  offered  to  fur- 
nish subscriptions  to  magazines,  to  be 
delivered  a  week  or  a  month  late,  at 
greatly  reduced  prices,  often  at  half  the 
regular  rate,  the  orders  being  filled  from 
surplus  news-stand  copies. 

Economy,  if  studied  as  an  art,  instead 
of  being  entered  upon  with  reluctance  as 
a  grim  necessity,  can  be  made  to  add 
zest  to  living,  and  comfort  to  home  life. 

M.    E.    B. 

WASTEFULNESS 

WE  are  reputed  the  most  extrava- 
gant and  wasteful  people  on  earth. 
The  experts  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture report  that  dietary  studies  made 
by  them  point  to  an  annual  food  waste 
of  about  $700,000,000.  Even  if  the 
estimate  were  reduced  one-half,  the 
waste  would  still  be  enormous. 

"The  food  waste  in  the  household," 
the  experts  assert,  "results  in  large 
measure  from  bad  preparation  and  bad 
cooking,  from  improper  care  and  hand- 
ling, and,  in  well-to-do  families,  from 
serving  an  undue  number  of  courses  and 
an  over-abundant  supply  and  failing  to 
save  and  utilize  the  food  not  consumed. 
As  an  instance  of  improper  handling,  it 
is  discovered  that  in  the  preparation  of 
potatoes  20  per  cent,  of  the  edible  portion 
in  many  cases  is  discarded. 
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"We  are  informed  that  the  belHger- 
ents  in  Europe  in  dealing  with  their  food 
situation  have,  up  to  this  time,  accom- 
pHshed  their  purposes  more  largely 
through  conservation  of  foods,  regulation 
of  the  diet,  limitation  of  courses  and 
quantities,  and  prevention  of  waste, 
rather  than  through  direct  control  of 
production  or  regulation  of  distribution 
under  an}^  sort  of  dictatorship  '' 

The  warring  nations  of  Europe  are, 
through  sad  experience,  learning  a  lesson 
in  prudence,  economy  and  sacrifice 
which  they  are  not  likely  soon  to  forget. 
With  conditions  that  will  result  from 
experience  thus  gained  we  are  to  come 
into  immediate  contact  and  competi- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  conflict.  Who  can 
foresee  the  consequences?  Certainly 
the  present  high  price  of  food  stuffs  and 
li\dng  expenses  can  no  longer  be  main- 
tained. It  were  wise,  it  seems,  to 
be;<in  at  once  to  curtail  expenditure  and 
eliminate  wastefulness,  to  cultivate  pru- 
dence and  economy  in  all  ways,  in  order 
to  avert  sudden  calamity  at  home  and 
be  prepared  to  render  some  service  in 
time  of  need,  to  the  common  brother- 
hood of  mankind. 

THE  TABLE  UNDER  RULE  IN 
ENGLAND 

THE  introduction  of  the  National 
Bill  of  Fare  was  neatly  described 
by  the  Evening  News  as  the  day  when 
those  who  have  been  eating  too  much 
began  to  eat  just  enough  so  that  they 
might  not  have  to  eat  less  than  enough 
in  the  future. 

The  rules  of  the  table  are  now  as 
follows : — 

Meals  beginning  between  6  p.  m.  and 
9.30  p.  m.,  three  courses. 

Meals  beginning  at  any  other  time, 
two  courses. 

Hors  d'oeuvre  (without  fish),  soup, 
and  dessert  are  each  considered  half  a 
course. 

Cheese,  biscuits,  bread,  and  butter 
are  not  reckoned  at  all. 

Lunch  may  therefore  consist  of  soup 


(3^),  joint  and  vegetables,   (1),  dessert 
(>^),  cheese  (0). 

Dinner:  Hors  d'oeuvre  (3^),  soup  or 
fish  (1),  poultry  or  joint  and  vegetables 
(1),  cheese  (0),  dessert  C^)- 

The  following  two  menus  were  offered 

by  a  West  End  hotel  on  the  day  the  new 

Order  came  into  force:  — 

No.  1. 

Dejeuner,  4s,  6d. 

Medand  a  I'Anglaise. 

Tendron  de  Veau. 

Braise  Valenciennes. 

Petits  Pois  au  Beurre. 

Fromage  et  Celeri. 

No.  2. 

Dejeuner,  4s.  6d. 

Hors  d'Oeuvre. 

(^  course.) 

Epaule  d'Agneau  Boulangere. 

Haricot  Verts. 

Fromage  et  Celeri. 

Fruit,  frais  au  sec. 

(I  course.) 

The  question  of  fixed  charges  gives 
rise  for  some  comment,  but  these  will 
doubtless  be  adjusted  as  the  new  con- 
ditions become  familiar.  F.  and  c. 


"Cookery  is  a  science;  the  masterly 
practice  of  it  is  an  art,  and  that  art 
deserves  high  appreciation." 

We  intend  to  give  subscribers  to 
American  Cookery  full  value  for  money 
expended.  We  commend  the  practice 
of  economy  and  thrift  in  the  daily  man- 
agement of  the  household.  We  would 
urge  housekeepers,  and  especially  young 
housekeepers,  *'to  take  good  care  of  their 
earnings,  to  cultivate  habits  of  saving, 
so  that  in  the  evening  of  life  they  need 
not  be  worried  with  financial  considera- 
tions." The  welfare  and  interest  of  our 
patrDns  are  our  interests;  we  desire  to 
increase  our  ser\dce  and  helpfulness  in 
the  American  home. 

The  Final  Test 

In  all  the  genius  of  a  people  the  evo- 
lution of  cooking  is  one  of  the  strongest 
merits  and  surest  claims  to  an  immortal 
place  in  history. 


SPECIAL   CUP   FOP,    MEASURING    LIQUIDS 
MEASURING   A   LEVEL   CUP   OF  FLOUR 

MEASURING   HALF   A   TEASPOONFUL    OF    FLOUR 

Seasonable  and  Tested  Recipes 

By  Janet  M.  Hill 

IN    ALL    recipes  where   flour  is  used,  unless    otherwise  stated,  the  flour  is    measured    after   sifting 
once.     Where    flour   is    measured  by  cups,  the  cup  is  filled  with  a  spoon,  and  a  level   cupful  is 
meant.     A  tablespoonful  or  teaspoonful  of  any  designated  material  is  a  LEVEL  spoonful. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  APRIL 

AT  least  once  a  week  cook  cowslips  and  dandelions,  if  you  live  in  the  country; 
spinach,  beet-greens  and  cultivated  dandelions,  if  you  live  in  town. 
Set  a  barrel  open  at  both  ends  over  a  root  of  rhubarb  to  force  a  growth. 
Cook  the  rhubarb  simply  with  sugar,  at  first;  later  on  in  the  month,  add  it  to  cooked 
raisins  or  prunes  with  sugar  and  let  cook  until  tender,  but  not  broken. 

Use  rolled  cracker  crumbs  in  place  of  eggs  to  thicken  a  rhubarb  pie. 

Use  less  meat  and  more  fish;   send  fish  to  the  table  free  of  all  unedible  portions. 

Consult  the  January,  1917,  number  of  this  magazine  for  two  or  three  good  recipes 
for  cooking  fish.  Leftover  fish  may  be  used  in  creamed  fish,  fishcakes,  timbales, 
souffles,  croquettes  and  salad.  Recipes  for  these  dishes  given  for  meats,  may  be 
used  for  fish. 

Vary  the  bread.  Buttermilk  is  cheaper  than  fresh  drawn  milk,  it  makes  most 
excellent  Boston  brown  bread,  than  which  no  bread  is  more  wholesome.  Steam 
the  bread  three  hours,  or  longer  if  fire  does  not  have  to  be  kept  specially  for  the 
purpose.  Cut  in  slices,  covered  close  between  two  pans,  it  may  be  reheated  and 
be  equal  to  the  fresh-cooked  loaf. 

If  fresh  fruit  be  not  available,  try  the  juice  of  grapes,  pineapples,  apples  and 
logan  berries;  all  these  fruit-juices  are  put  up  for  sale  and  are  not  only  good  to  the 
taste  but  most  wholesome. 

If  potatoes  be  used  less  freely,  the  loss  of  base-forming  elements  which  are 
present  in  the  potato  should  be  made  up  by  a  freer  use  of  milk,  cornmeal,  beans, 
peas,  prunes,  apples,  celery  and  cabbage.  Hominy  croquettes  make  a  palatable 
and  a  reasonably  fair  substitute  for  potatoes. 

Skimmed  milk  has  lost,  approximately,  none  of  its  protein,  or  base-forming  ele- 
ments and  it  will  not  only  make  up  for  fewer  potatoes  but  also  for  less  meat.  It 
may  be  used  in  making  bread,  milk  toast,  "cream"  soups,  vegetable  chowders; 
also  for  a  bowl  of  "bread  and  milk." 
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Eggs  a  la  St.  Jacques 

ROLL  puff  or  flaky  pastry  into  a 
thin  sheet  and  use  in  covering 
some  small  tart  or  brownie  tins. 
Prick  the  paste  all  over  and  slide  the  tins 
on  to  a  tin  baking  sheet.  Chill  thor- 
oughly, then  bake  till  done.  Beat  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  and  very  gradually  beat 
the  egg  into  half  a  teaspoonful  of  beef 
extract;  when  well  blended  use  in  brush- 
ing over  the  cases  both  outside  and  in 
and  return  to  the  oven  to  set  the  mixture. 
Chill  thoroughly.  Poach  as  many  fresh 
eggs  as  prepared  cases.  Trim  these  to 
fit,^in  to  the  pastry  cases;  let  chill.   Have 


the  hard  edge  of  the  ruffle.  Let  chill 
on  ice.  Have  ready  a  cup  of  mayonnaise 
dressing.  Soften  half  a  tablespoonful 
of  gelatine  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the 
oyster  broth  and  dissolve  by  setting  the 
dish  in  hot  water;  let  chill,  then  gradually 
beat  into  the  mayonnaise.  Coat  each 
chilled  oyster  with  mayonnaise,  and  set 
on  an  oiled  plate.  Set  a  slice  of  olive 
stuffed  with  pimiento  in  the  center  of 
each.  Pour  on  a  little  consomme  in 
which  half  a  tablespoonful  of  gelatine 
has  been  dissolved  to  cover  the  whole 
completely.  Have  ready  some  chilled 
ovals  or  diamond-shaped  pieces  of  bread, 
buttered  and  browned  delicatelv  in  the 
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ready  a  cup  of  clarified  chicken  broth  or 
consomme,  in  which  half  a  tablespoonful 
of  gelatine  has  been  dissolved,  chilled 
and  just  on  the  point  of  setting.  Use  this 
to  coat  the  chilled  eggs.  Set  the  eggs 
in  the  cases.  Chop  fine  a  little  of  the 
aspic  and  dispose  it  where  the  egg  and 
case  meet.  Serve  as  a  first  course  at 
luncheon  or  dinner. 

Chaudfroid  of  Oysters 

Wash  in  one-fourth  a  cup  of  cold  water 
a  dozen  large  fresh-opened  oysters  and 
remove  bits  of  shell  if  present.  Strain 
the  water  through  cheese  cloth  and  heat 
to  the  boiling  point;  add  the  oysters 
and  let  heat  again  to  the  boiling  point. 
Skim  out  the  oysters,  remove  the  hard 
white  muscle  and  with  scissors  cut  off 


oven.  Set  an  oyster  in  the  center  of 
each  (trim  the  edge  to  make  of  perfect 
shape)  and  fill  in  the  space  around  the 
oyster  with  chopped  aspic,  chopped 
pimiento  or  olives,  sifted  egg-yolk  or 
pickled  beet.  Serve  as  an  appetizer 
before  soup. 

Oatmeal  Soup 

Have  one  quart  of  chicken  broth  boil- 
ing over  the  fire ;  sprinkle  in  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  quick-cooking  oatmeal, 
stirring  constantly  meanwhile,  and  let 
boil  five  minutes;  set  into  a  double- 
boiler  and  let  cook  half  an  hour  or  longer. 
Two  stalks  of  celery,  or  the  equivalent 
in  celery  leaves,  three  slices  of  onion,  six 
slices  of  carrot  and  three  or  four  parsley 
branches  may  be  cooked  in  the  broth. 
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When  ready  to  serve  strain  and  add  three 
cups  of  hot  milk  with  a  teaspoonful  and 
a  half  of  salt.  Use  more  oatmeal  if  a 
thicker  soup  is  preferred. 

Olives  Stuffed  with  Anchovies 

Cut  the  flesh  spirally  from  large 
selected  olives;  wipe  the  oil  from  filets 
of  anchovy  and  press  one  into  each  olive. 
Set  them  on  a  glass  dish  on  abed  of  cress. 
Serve  with  bran  bread-sticks  or  grissini 
as  an  appetizer  either  before  or  with 
soup.  The  cress  is  to  be  eaten  with  the 
olives. 

Chicken  Smothered  in  Fresh  Mush- 
rooms 

Have  a  roasting  chicken  split  down 
the  back;  clean,  wash,  wipe  and  set  the 
chicken,  skin  side  up,  in  a  double  roast- 
ing pan,  spread  with  butter;  pour  into 
the  pan  about  a  cup  and  a  half  of  hot 


chicken  or  veal  broth  or  boiling  water. 
Cover  close  and  let  cook  in  a  hot  oven 
about  half  an  hour ;  baste  with  the  liquid 
in  the  pan  and  return  to  the  oven  to 
cook  about  two  hours  longer,  basting 
two  or  three  times  meanwhile.  When 
the  chicken  is  tender,  turn  into  the  pan 
half  a  pound  of  fresh  mushroom  caps, 
carefully  peeled,  and  one  cup  of  hot  rich 
cream.  Let  cook  fifteen  or  twenty 
mmutes.  Remove  the  chicken  to  a 
serving  dish.  Add  salt  and  pepper  to 
the  liquid  in  the  pan.  Set  triangles  of 
bread,  spread  with  butter  and  browned 
in  the  oven,  around  the  chicken  and  pour 
the  mushrooms  and  liquid  over  the 
whole.  Oysters  may  be  used  in  place 
of  the  mushrooms. 

Round  Steak   and   Potato  Mold 

Pare    and    slice    enough    potatoes    to 
make  three  cups.     Cut  one  pound  and 
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three-fourths  of  round  steak  into  pieces 
about  two  inches  square ;  sHce  two  peeled 
onions  very  thin.  Have  nearly  one  cup 
of  rolled  cracker  crumbs.  Butter  a 
covered  cooking  dish  that  holds  nearly 
two  quarts;  in  this  dispose  a  layer  of  the 
potato  slices,  lining  the  mold  throughout 
with  them;  on  these  set  a  thin  layer  of 
the  onion  slices;  add  salt  and  pepper  and 
then  meat;  add  bits  of  butter  and  sprin- 
kle with  cracker  crumbs;  repeat  the 
layers  until  the  materials  are  used.  Pour 
in  hot  cream  or  rich  milk  until  it  appears 
through  the  layers.  Cover  close  and  let 
steam  Ave  hours.  Turn  from  the  dish 
on  to  a  hot  platter;  sprinkle  with  fine- 
chopped  parsley  and  serve  at  once  with 


pose  on  a  serving  dish;  spread  the  cream 
sauce  with  egg-whites  over  the  toast; 
press  the  yolks  through  a  sieve  over  the 
top ;  add  parsley  branches  here  and  there. 
Serve  at  once  for  luncheon,  breakfast 
or  supper. 

Asparagus-and-Salmon  Salad 

On  the  ends  of  a  chilled  plate  set  a 
row  of  lettuce  heart-stalk  ends  inward; 
on  these,  tips  outward,  set  fresh-cooked 
or  canned  asparagus  tips.  In  the  center 
dispose  about  a  pound  of  cooked  salmon 
separated  into  flakes.  Pour  on  a  cup 
of  sauce  tartare  or  plain  mayonnaise 
dressing;  serve  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
is  suitable  for  the  main  dish  at  luncheon 
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a  green  vegetable  salad.  This  may  be 
cooked  in  a  casserole  or  in  a  fireless 
cooker. 

Eggs  a  la  Aurore 

Cover  four  eggs  with  boiling  water  and 
let  stand  where  the  water  will  keep  hot 
without  boiling  twenty  minutes;  draw 
to  a  hotter  part  of  the  range  and  quickly 
heat  to  the  boiling  point.  Drain,  cover 
with  cold  water,  remove  the  shells  and 
separate  the  whites  from  the  yolks. 
Chop  the  whites.  Melt  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter;  in  it  cook  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour  and  one-fourth 
a  teaspoonful,  each,  of  salt  and  pepper; 
add  one  cup  of  cold  milk  and  stir  until 
boiling;  add  the  chopped  whites.  Toast 
four  slices  of  bread,  dip  the  edge  of  each 
lightly  in  boiling,  salted  water  and  dis- 


or  supper.  Finger  rolls  in  which  one 
cup  of  rye  meal  takes  the  place  of  an 
equal  quantity  of  ordinary  wheat  flour 
are  appropriate  with  the  salad. 

Tomato  Timbales 

Beat  three  eggs,  half  a  teaspoonful 
salt  and  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of 
paprika  until  3^olks  and  whites  are  well 
blended.  Soften  one  rounding  table- 
spoonful  of  dried  mushrooms  in  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water,  wring  in 
a  cloth,  chop  fine  and  let  cook  in  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter  three  or  four  minutes; 
add  the  mushrooms  to  the  eggs ;  add  also 
the  water  in  which  the  mushrooms  were 
soaked,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  scraped 
onion  pulp  and  three-fourths  a  cup  of 
the  solid  part  of  cooked  tomatoes 
pressed  through  a  sieve .    Mix  all  together 
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thoroughly,  and  turn  into  five  well- 
buttered  timbale  molds.  Let  cook  on 
many  folds  of  paper  in  a  dish  and  sur- 
rounded with  boiling  water  to  half  their 
height,  abotit  twenty-five  minutes,  or 
until  firm  in  the  center.  The  water 
surrounding  the  timbales  should  not 
boil  during  the  cooking.  Serve,  turned 
from  the  molds,  with  one  cup  of  cream 
sauce  into  which  one-fourth  to  one-half 
a  cup  of  grated  cl  se  has  been  stirred. 
Three  or  four  fresh  mushrooms  may 
replace  the  dried  mushrooms. 

Asparagus,    String   Bean-and-Pea 
Salad 

Use  fresh  cooked  or  canned  vegetables. 
Drain  thoroughly.  If  canned  vegetables 
are  used,  rinse  in  cold  water  and  let 
dry  on  a  cloth.  Mix  each  vegetable 
separately  with  olive  oil  and  vinegar, 
scraped  onion  pulp,  salt  and  pepper. 
For  a  cup  of  any  one  of  the  vegetables 
use  one-fourth  a  teaspoonful,  each,  of 
salt  and  paprika,  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
oil,  one  tablespoonful  of  vinegar  and  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  onion  pulp.  Let  stand 
an  hour  or  longer.  Set  in  groups  on 
heart-leaves  of  lettuce;  if  needed  pour 
on  more  dressing  m.ade  with  the  same 
proportions  of  ingredients  as  before. 
Finish  with  a  sprinkling  of  fine-chopped 
egg,  parsley  and  olives. 

Andalusian  Salad 

Cut  stale  bread  into  slices  and  the 
slices  into  half-inch  cubes.  Sprinkle  a 
layer  of  these  cubes  in  a  salad  bowl  and 
sprinkle  on  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  French  dressing,  (three  tablespoonfuls 


olive  oil  to  one  of  vinegar) ;  add  very  thin 
slices  of  Spanish  onion,  ripe  tomatoes, 
and  hot-house  cucumbers  and  pour  on 
more  French  dressing;  add  red  sweet 
peppers  cut  in  shreds,  another  layer  of 
bread  cubes  with  dressing  and  another 
layer  of  vegetables  with  dressing.  Finish 
with  cubes  of  bread  and  dressing.  Serve 
at  once.  In  Spain  it  is  customary  to 
allow  the  salad  to  stand  an  hour  or  two 
before  serving;  but  as  the  dressing  wilts 
the  cucumbers  and  draws  out  moisture 
from  the  tomatoes,  it  seems  preferable 
to  serve  at  once. 

French-Fried  Sweet  Potatoes 

Cut  pared  sweet  potatoes  into  pieces 
like  sections  of  an  orange;  let  chill  in 
cold  water,  drain  and  dry  on  a  cloth; 
let  cook  in  hot  fat  to  a  light  chestnut 
color ;  drain  on  soft  paper  at  the  door  of 
the  oven.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and  transfer 
to  a  hot  napkin  on  a  plate.  Serve  at  once 
with  chicken  or  roast  or  boiled   meats. 

Potato  Salad  with  Sardines  and 
Olives 

Cut  cold,  boiled  potatoes  in  half-inch 
cubes.     Chop  exceedingly  fine  two  slices 
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of  onion,  one  cucumber  pickle,  half  a 
pickled  red  pepper  and  one-fourth  a  cup 
of  parsley  leaves.  Add  these  to  three 
cups  of  potato  cubes  with  five  or  six 
tablespoonfuls  of  olive  oil, half  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  paprika, 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar  and  one 
hard-cooked  egg,  chopped  by  itself. 
Mix  all  together  thoroughly;  shape  in  a 
mound  on  a  serving  dish  and  finish  with 
two  slices  of  egg  (cut  from  the  egg  before 
chopping  the  rest)  and  heart  leaves  of 
lettuce.  Surround  with  sardines  freed 
from  oil  and  olives. 

Lemon  Pie 

Bake  pastry  over  an  inverted  pie 
plate.  Before  baking,  prick  the  pastry 
all  over  with  a  fork  and  set  the  plate  on 
a  tin  sheet  to  keep  the  edge  from  contact 
with  the  oven.  Set  the  cooked  paste 
inside  a  clean  plate  of  the  same  size, 
pour  in  a  cooked  filling,    spread  with 


meringue  and  let  bake  in  a  very  moderate 
oven  about  twenty  minutes.  For  the 
filling  stir  two  level  tablespoonfuls  and 
one-half  of  cornstarch,  and  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  with  two  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  cold  water  to  a  smooth 
paste,  pour  on  one  cup  of  boiling  water 
and  stir  constantly  until  boiling;  let 
boil  about  five  minutes;  add  one  cup 
of  sugar,  the  juice  and  grated  rind  of  a 
large  lemon,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter, 
and  the  beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs;  stir 
until  the  egg  is  set,  then  use.  For  the 
meringue,  beat  the  whites  of  three  eggs 
very  light,  and  gradually  beat  in  six 
level  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar. 

Cornflake  Wafers 

Beat  two  eggs  light;  add  one  cup  sugar, 
two  cups  and  three-fourths  of  cornflakes 
and  one  cup  of  chopped  nuts  and  mix 
all  together  thoroughly.  Shape  in  rounds, 
a  generous  teaspoonful  in  each,  on  an 
inverted  buttered  tin.  Bake  about 
twenty  minutes  in  a  slow  oven.  Maple- 
flakes  may  also  be  used. 

Logan-Berry  Sponge 

Soften  three-fourths  a  tablespoonful 
of  granulated  gelatine  in  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  cold  water,  and  dissolve  in 
one-fourth  a  cup  of  hot  Logan-berry 
juice;  add  two-thirds  a  cup  of  sugar,  the 
juice  of  half  a  lemon  and  half  a  cup  of 
cold  Logan-berry  juice.     Stir  over  cold 
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CUSTARD    READV    TO    BAKE    IN    HOT    WATER 
(3  eggs,  1-3  cup  sugar,  1-2  teaspoon  salt,  2  cups  milk) 


water  until  beginning  to  stiffen.  Have 
ready  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  beaten 
firm,  and  gradually  beat  the  two  mix- 
tures together;  continue  to  beat  until 
the  mixture  will  hold  its  shape.  Put 
by  spoonfuls  into  glass  cups  and  pipe 
unsweetened  whipped  cream  above. 

Caramel  Marshmallow  Parfait 

Cut  twenty  marshmallows  into  four 
pieces,  each,  and  one-third  a  cup  of 
maraschino  cherries  into  thin  slices ;  pour 
over  them  four  tablespoonfuls  of  syrup 
from  the  maraschino  bottle  (or  plain 
sugar  syrup)  and  let  stand  an  hour  or 
longer.  Cook  two-thirds  a  cup  of  sugar 
to  caramel.  Add  two-thirds  a  cup  of 
water,  cover  and  let  cook  until  a  syrup 
is  formed;  uncover  and  let  cook,  if  nec- 
essary till  reduced  to  one  cup;  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and  when  dis- 
solved pour  the  whole  in  a  fine  stream, 
beating   constantly   meanwhile,    on   the 


white  of  an  egg  beaten  very  light;  beat 
occasionally  until  cold;  fold  in  the  pre- 
pared marshmallows  and  cherries  and 
one  cup  and  a  half  of  cream  beaten  very 
light.  Turn  into  a  three-pint  melon 
mold,  filling  it  to  overflow.  Cover  with 
paper  and  press  the  cover  in  place  over 
the  paper  which  should  emerge  on  all 
sides.  Pack  in  equal  measures  of  salt 
and  crushed  ice.  Let  stand  three  or 
four  hours,  repacking  if  needed. 

Banana  Pudding 

Grate  a  fresh  cocoanut,  pour  over  it 
a  pint  of  milk  and  let  cook  about  twenty 
minutes  in  a  double  boiler.  Drain  in  a 
cheese-cloth  bag  pressing  out  all  the 
liquid  possible;  return  the  liquid  to  a 
double  boiler  and  stir  in  one-third  a  cup 
of  cornstarch  mixed  with  a  little  cold 
milk  to  a  smooth  consistency;  stir  until 
the  mixture  thickens;  add  half  a  cup  of 
sugar  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and 
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mix  thoroughly.  Slice  four  or  five  peeled- 
and-scraped  bananas  into  a  buttered 
pudding  dish,  pour  over  them  the  juice 
of  half  a  lemon;  pour  on  the  mixture 
from  the  double  boiler  and  let  bake  about 
fifteen  minutes.  Serve  hot  with  cream 
and  sugar. 

Melba  Tarts 

Cut  out  rounds  of  flaky  pastr}^  put 
them  in  a  baking  pan,  some  distance 
apart,  brush  the  edges  with  cold  water, 
and  pipe  on  the  edge  a  ring  of  chou 
paste.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven  until 
thoroughly  done;  the  oven  must  be  hot 
on  the  bottom  to  heat  the  chou  paste 
above  the  flaky  paste.  Set  a  canned 
apricot  round  side  up,  in  the  center  of 
each  tart.  To  a  cup  of  the  syrup  in 
the  can  add  one-fourth  a  cup  of  sugar 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice  and 
let  boil  two  or  three  minutes ;  in  this  dis- 
solve half  a  tablespoonful  of  gelatine 
softened  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cold 
apricot  syrup.     Stir  over  ice  and  water 


until  beginning  to  set  then  spread  over 
the  apricots  in  the  tarts  to  coat  them 
completely. 

St.  Honore  Cake 

With  an  oval  charlotte  russe  mold  as 
a  pattern,  cut  out  an  oval  piece  of  flaky 
pastry,  set  it  on  a  baking  pan  and 
prick  it  all  over  with  a  fork.  With  a 
pastry  bag  and  tube  with  half-inch 
opening  pipe  on  the  edge  of  the  paste  a 
rim  of  chou  (cream  cake)  paste.  Pipe 
about  a  dozen  and  a  half  small  round 
cakes  on  a  buttered  baldng  pan.  Brush 
all  of  the  chou  paste  with  beaten  egg-yolk 
and  let  bake  until  done.  Peel  an  orange 
and  separate  it  into  sections,  being  care- 
ful to  keep  the  skin  over  the  pulp  intact. 
Dry  these  sections  and  about  a  dozen 
maraschino  cherries  (or  candied  cherries 
washed  in  boiling  water).  Wipe  the 
skin  on  about  a  dozen  white  grapes  with 
a  damp  cloth  and  dry  them.  Cook  two 
cups  of  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  corn 
syrup   (Karo)  and  half  a  cup  of  water 
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to  about  290°  F.  or  until  the  syrup  be- 
gins to  color  slightly.  Drop  the  grapes, 
cherries,  sections  of  orange,  one  by  one 
'  into  the  syrup,  cover  completely  and 
lift  to  a  tin  pan  rubbed  over  with  olive 
oil;  also  coat  the  top  of  the  small  cream 
cakes  in  the  syrup.  Dip  the  cakes  in 
the  syrup  again  and  set  them,  side  by 
side,  on  the  paste  rim  previously  baked. 
Dip  the  broad  edge  of  the  orange  sec- 
•  tions  in  the  syrup  and  set  them  above 
the  small  cakes,  dip  the  cherries  and 
grapes  in  the  syrup  and  set  them  between 
the  cakes  and  between  the  sections  of 
orange.  Have  ready  Bavarian  cream 
flavored  with  vanilla.  Set  the  St.  Hon- 
ore  on  a  lace  paper  laid  on  a  serving  dish, 
fill  it  with  the  vanilla  cream  and  pipe 
plain  whipped  cream  above. 

Vanilla  Bavarian  Cream 

Soften  one-third  a  package  of  gelatine 
in  one-third  a  cup  of  cold  milk.  Make 
a  soft  custard  of  one  cup  of  milk,  three 
6gg-yolks  and  two-thirds  a  cup  of  sugar ; 
add  the  softened  gelatine  and  stir  over 
ice- water  until  beginning  to  thicken, 
then  fold  in  one  cup  and  a  half  of  cream 
beaten  light  and  one  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla.  This  may  be  made  without 
eggs.  Simply  dissolve  the  gelatine  and 
sugar  in  the  hot  milk  and  finish  as  usual. 

Steamed  Pudding  (no  eggs) 

Mix  together  two  cups  of  soft 
crumbs,  one  cup  of  stoned-and-cut 
raisins,  half  a  cup  of  molasses,  one  cup 
of  milk,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  soda  and  half  a  tea- 
spoonful, each,  of  clove  and  cinnamon. 
If  a  dark  pudding  be  desired,  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  cocoa.  Turn  into  a 
buttered  mold.  Steam  two  hours.  Serve 
with  hard  sauce. 

Bran  Bread  Sticks 

To  one  cup  of  scalded  milk  add  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  shortening,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful of  salt  and  a  tablespoonful  of 
molasses ;  stir  till  the  shortening  is  melted 
and  the  liquid  is  lukewarm,   then   stir 


in  a  cake  of  compressed  yeast,  mixed 
with  one-fourth  a  cup  of  lukewarm  water, 
and  one  cup  and  a  half  of  bran  and  as 
much  bread  flour  as  can  be  conveniently 
mixed  in  with  a  spoon.  The  dough  should 
not  be  mixed  stiff  enough  to  knead.  Mix, 
cut  and  turn  the  dough  over  and  over 
with  a  spoon  or  knife;  cover  and  set 
aside  to  become  light.  When  the  dough 
has  doubled  in  bulk,  with  buttered 
fingers  pull  off  bits  of  the  dough  and 
work  into  smooth  balls.  Set  the  balls 
on  a  floured  board,  cover  and  let  stand 
until  very  Hght ;  roll  the  balls,  one  by  one, 
under  the  fingers  to  lengthen  them  to 
fit  breadstick  pans.  When  again  very 
light  bake  about  fifteen  minutes.  Brush 
over  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  slightly 
beaten,  and  return  to  the  oven  a  moment 
to  set  the  glaze. 

Molded  Custard 

Soften  one-fourth  a  package  of  gela- 
tine in  one-fourth  a  cup  of  cold  milk. 
Make  a  soft  custard  with  three  egg- 
yolks,  one-third  a  cup  of  sugar  and  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Add  the  softened 
gelatine,  stir  until  dissolved,  and  let 
cool;  add  half  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla 
extract  and  strain  into  a  mold.  When 
unmolded,  pour  over  half  a  cup  of  fruit 
jelly  half  dissolved  in  one-fourth  a  cup 
of  boiling  water.  Or,  serve  with  half- 
beaten  cream. 

Rhubarb  Baked  with  Raisins 

Peel  the  rhubarb  or  not  as  desired  and 
cut  in  half -inch  shoes.  For  a  pound  of 
rhubarb  take  half  a  cup  of  raisins  and  a 
cup  of  sugar.  Use  seedless,  sultana  or 
large  plump  table  raisins.  Remove 
the  seeds  from  the  latter  if  objectionable. 
Cover  the  raisins  with  boihng  water  and 
let  cook  until  the  pulp  is  tender  and  the 
water  is  evaporated  to  two  or  three 
spoonfuls.  Sprinkle  the  rhubarb,  raisins 
and  sugar  in  a  baking  dish  in  layers  and 
let  cook  in  the  oven  or  on  top  of  the 
range  until  the  rhubarb  is  tender,  but 
not  broken.  For  a  change,  use  prunes 
instead  of  raisins. 


Balanced  Menus  for  One  Week  in  April 

An  added  dish  should  serve  a  real  -purpose  in  a  meal,  artistic  or  physiological.  ■ — Mary  Swartz  Rose 


Breakfast 

Oranges 

Salt  Codfish  Balls,  en  surprise 

(sardine  filet  in  center) 

Bran  Bread  Sticks 

(reheated) 

Buttered  Toast 

Coffee  Cocoa 

Dinner 

Consomme  with  Noodles 

Loin  of  Veal,  Bread  Dressing 

Beet  Greens  or  Spinach  French  Fried  Potatoes 

Logan  Berry  Sponge  Jelly  Roll 

Supper 
Potato  Salad  Sardines 

Rye  Bread  and  Butter 


Stewed  Prunes 


Olives 
Jelly  Roll 


Breakfast 

Grapefruit 
Puffed  Wheat,  Flaked  Bran,  Thin  Cream 
Fresh  Fish  and  Potato  Cakes,  Saute 
Teco  Griddlecakes 
Coffee  Cocoa 

Luncheon 
Egg  Timbales,  Bread  Sauce 
Andalusian  Salad 
Baking  Powder  Biscuit 
Prune  Pie  Cheese 

Half  Cups  Coffee 

Dinner 

Chicken   Smothered    in    Fresh    Mushrooms 
French  Fried  Sweet   Potatoes 

Stewed  Tomatoes 
Chocolate  E'clairs  Tea 


Breakfast 

Cream  of  Wheat,  Flaked  Bran,  Thin  Cream 

Broiled  Bacon  Creamed  Potatoes 

Whole  Wheat  Pop-Overs 

Coffee  Cocoa 

Luncheon 

Cream  of  Spinach  Soup,  Croutons 

Scalloped  Oysters  in  Ramekins 

Graham  Bread  and  Butter 

Jellied  Philadelphia  Relish 

Banana  Pudding 

Molasses  Hermits 

Dinner 

Round  Steak  and  Potato  Mold 

Lettuce,  French  Dressing 
Cottage  Pudding,  Creamy  Sauce 
Half  Cups  Coffee 


Breakfast 
Canned  Logan  Berries 
Barley  Crystals,  Thin  Cream 
Sausage  Small  Baked  Potatoes 

Cornmeal  Mufl5ns 
Toasted  Baking  Powder  Biscuit 
Coffee  Cocoa 

Luncheon 
Rice  Croquettes  Cheese  Sauce 

Lettuce,    Sliced    Egg,    French    Dressing 
Hot  Boston  Brown  Bread 
Pineapple  Jiffy-Jell 

Dinner 

Boiled  Leg  of  Lamb,  Caper  Sauce 

Boiled  Potatoes 

Boiled  New  Turnips 

Canned   Beets  Stuffed  with   Cabbage  Salad 

Caramel  Ice  Cream  (Junket) 

Trilbys  Half  Cups  Coffee 


Breakfast 

Oatmeal,  Thin  Cream 

Eggs  Aurore 

Fried  Rice  Cakes,  Maple  Syrup 

Coffee  '  Cocoa 

Luncheon 

Fresh  Fish  Chowder 

Lettuce,  French  Dressing 

Rhubarb  Pie 

Cream  Cheese 

Half  Cups  Coffee 

Dinner 

Tomato  Soup 

Veal     Souffle,     Brown     Mushroom     Sauce 

Canned  Peas 

Baked  Bananas,  Belgian  Style 

Chocolate  Bread   Pudding,        Golden   Sauce 

Tea 


Breakfast 

Cream  of  Wheat,  Thin  Cream 

Eggs  Scrambled  with  slices  of  cooked  sausage 

Spider  Corn  Cake         Potato  Doughnuts 

Coffee  Cocoa 

Luncheon 

Cream  of  Corn  Soup,  Corn  Puffs 

Lamb  and  Potato  Hash 

Fried  Bananas  Bran  Breadsticks 

Molded  Custard         Hermits         Tea 

Dinner 

Vegetable  Soup 

Broiled  Mackerel 

Watercress,  French  Dressing 

Mashed  Potatoes 

Scalloped  Tomatoes    or    Tomato     Timbales 

Raspberry-Jell-0 

Cocoanut  Cake  Half  Cups  Coft'ee 


2 
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Breakfast 
Grits,  Sliced  Bananas 
Bacon,  Fried    Eggs  (delicately 
cooked) 
Grlled  Potatoes 
Oatmeal  Muffins 
Coffee  Cocoa 


Luncheon 

Onions  Stuffed  with  Nuts,  Baked 

Cream  Sauce 

Ripe  Olives 

Oatmeal  Muffins,  Toasted 

Melba  Tarts 

Apricots  Tea 
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Dinner 

Rechauf  ee  of  Lamb  with 
Macaroni  and  Tomato  Sauce 
Buttered  Bermuda  Onions 
Lettuce,  French  Dressing 
Rice  Pudding  with  Raisins 
Half  Cups  Coffee 


Menus  for  One  Week  in  April 

(Balanced  and  Economical) 

The   welfare   of  the  family   is  largely   in  the  hands  of  the  one  who   provides  the  "three 
a  dayP  —  Mary  Swartz  Rose 
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Breakfast 
Oatmeal.  Evaporated  Peaches,  Stewed,  Top 
Milk 
Creamed  Salt  Codfish  o'n  Toast 
Fried  Mush,  Porto  Rico  Molasses 
Coffee  Cocoa  Milk 

Dinner 
Hamburg  Roast,  Brown  Sauce 
Potatoes  Roasted  with  Meat 
Canned  String  Beans 
Delmonico  Pudding 
(baked  cornstarch  with  meringue) 
Half  Cups  Coffee 

Supper 

Rye  Bread  Uneeda  Biscuit 

Peanut  Butter 

Hot  Stewed  Prunes  Hermits  Tea 


leals  in 


Milk 


Breakfast 
Cresco  Grits  with   Bran  Flakes,  Top 
Corned  Beef  and  Potato  Hash 

Baked  Bananas 
Toast  Rye  Bread 

Coffee  Cocoa  Milk 


Dinner 

Boiled  Fresh  Cod  or  Haddock,   Pickle  Sauce 
Boiled  Potatoes  Boiled  Onions 

Bread  and  Butter 
Lemon  Pie  Cheese 

Supper 

Stewed  Dry  Lima  or  Kidney  Beans 

Oatmeal-Bread,  Peanut  Butter 

Gingercakes 

Rhubarb  Baked  with  Raisins  Tea 


Breakfast 

Cream  of  Wheat,  Sliced  Bananas,  Thin  Cream 

Eggs  Cooked  in  Shell 

Graham  Bread,  Toasted 

Coffee  Cocoa  Milk 


Cold 


Dinner 
Hamburg   Roast,  Sliced,    Reheated 
Macaroni,  Tomato  and  Checte 
Dandelion  Greens 
Baked  Indian  Pudding,  Hard  Sauce 
Half  Cups  Coffee 

Supper 

Smoked  Herring,  Grilled 

Hashed  Brown  Potatoes 

Amber  Marmalade 

Bran  Bread  Tea 


Breakfast 

Breakfast  Hominy,  Top  Milk 

Graham  Cheese  Toast  Radishes 

Doughnuts 

Coffee  Cocoa  Milk 

Dinner 

Split  Pea  Soup,  Croutons 

Ham  Cooked  in  Milk  en  Casserole 

(potatoes,  carrots) 

Buttered  Onions 

Home-made  Sweet  Pickles        Lemon  Jell-0 

Supper 

Creamed  Fresh  Cod  or  Haddock 

Baking  Powder  Biscuit  Toast 

Rhubarb  Jam 

Cookies  Tea 


Breakfast 

Baltimore  Samp,  Karo,  Top  Milk 

(cooked  in  fireless  cooker) 

Bacon 

Dry  Toast  Ryemeal  Muffins 

Coffee  Cocoa  Milk 

Dinner 

Boiled  Corned  Beef 

Boiled  Potatoes 

New  Turnips  New  Cabbage 

Rhubarb  Pie  Cheese 

Half  Cups  Coffee 

Supper 
Mock  Bisque  Soup,  Croutons 
Smoked  Halibut 
Oatmeal  Bread  and  Butter 
Canned  Crabapples  Cookies  Tea 


Breakfast 

Cream  of  Wheat,  Hot  Dates,  Top  Milk 

Scrambled  Eggs 

French  Fried  Potatoes 

Bran  Muffins 

Coffee  Cocoa  Milk 

Dinner 

Fresh  Fish  Chowder,  Oysterettes 

Cold  Slaw  Buttered  Parsnips 

Rye  Bread  and  Butter 

Apricot  Shortcake 

Half  Cups  Coffee 

Supper 

Polenta 
Stewed  Evaporated  Apples  (strained) 
Gingerbread  Baked  in  Muffin  Pan 
Tea 


Breakfast 
Boiled  Rice,  Stewed  Prunes 

Top  Milk 

Sausage,  Creamed  Potatoes 

Coffee  Cake 

Coffee  Cocoa 


Dinner 

,       Breaded   Fresh   Fish,    Fried 

Mashed  Potatoes 

Spinach  or  Beet  Greens 

Onions  in  Cream  Sauce 

Sponge  Jelly  Roll    Half  Cups  Coffee 
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Supper 
Cream  of  Potato  Soup 
Dried    Lima    Bean    Salad    with 

Lettuce 
Wholewheat  Bread  and  Butter 
Cdcoanut  Jumbles         Tea 


What  Housekeepers  Need  Know  About  Nutrition 

By  Janet  M.  Hill 


IN  a  recent  article  on  the  control  of 
food  supplies  in  the  countries  at  war, 
the  statement  is  made  that  the  ration- 
ing of  the  French  people  would  be  easier 
than  the  rationing  of  other  nationalities 
across  the  sea,  and  that  "most  difficult 
of  all  would  be  the  problem  of  rationing 
the  people  of  the  United  States  because 
we  are  of  all  civilized  peoples  the  least 
efficient  in  household  management  and 
the  most  cantankerous  in  our  notions 
of  diet." 

The  greatest  incentive  to  efficiency  in 
any  matter  is  necessity.  In  the  past 
with  no  densely  populated  areas,  with  free 
pasturage  for  cattle  and  vast  stretches 
of  country  that  yielded  bountiful  har- 
vests of  grain,  we  did  not  feel  the  need 
of  conserving  our  food  supplies.  To- 
day with  more  people  to  feed,  free  past- 
ures no  longer  in  existence,  and  the  buy- 
ing capacity  of  a  dollar  .shrinking  day  by 
day,  we  need  to  make  more  than  a  pass- 
ing study  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  feeding  a  family;  and,  if,  by  chance, 
our  food  supply  is  curtailed,  as  in  war 
times,  the  knowledge  of  just  what  food 
is  necessary  for  the  full  development  and 
nutrition  of  each  member  of  our  family 
will  be  of  greatest  value  to  us. 

Fifty  years  ago,  yes,  even  less  than 
forty  years  ago,  houses  were  poorly  heat- 
ed and  ventilated,  few  families  had  com- 
fortable facihties  for  cleanliness,  and 
children  old  enough  to  sit  in  a  high  chair 
were  brought  to  the  table  and  given 
some  portion  of  each  article  of  food  pro- 
vided for  the  family.     With  the  wealth 


of  household  publications  accessible  to- 
day it  is  almost  incredible  to  realize  that 
in  1861 ,  at  the  time  of  our  Civil  War,  there 
was  in  America  no  publication  devoted 
to  practical  home  matters  and  probably 
nothing  in  print  on  the  care  and  feeding 
of  children. 

While  food  was  plentiful,  labor  saving 
devices  were  few,  and  hard  work  kept 
people's  activities  closely  confined  to 
the  ingathering  and  preparation  of  food 
supplies.  There  are  now  more  people 
of  leisure  to  consider  the  humanities  and 
devote  their  time  to  working  out  prob- 
lems of  living  and  efficiency  in  house- 
hold management.  Having  been  shown 
the  way,  there  are  no  women  more  will- 
ing to  learn  than  are  the  American  women 

Let  an  American  woman  with  a  family 
come  to  realize  that  her  child,  in  common 
with  the  young  of  all  animals  and  plants, 
may  be  made  to  grow  or  be  dwarfed  by 
the  control  of  its  food  supply,  and  will 
she  not  have  an  incentive  to  make  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  food  question? 

Whether  we  will  it  or  not,  the  physiques 
of  our  families  give  us  away,  for  our 
food  habits  are  so  conclusively  written 
out  on  our  faces  that  he  who  runs  may 
read. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  housekeepers  to 
drop  their  home  duties  and  go  abroad  to 
take  complete  courses  in  dietetics;  nor 
shoiild  they  give  up  valuable  time  at 
home  to  weighing  the  food  for  each  mem- 
ber of  the  family  and  calculating  the 
number  of  calories  to  be  provided  for 
each.     At  the  same  time,  if  that  part  of 
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one's  education  has  been  overlooked, 
one  should,  little  by  little,  study  the  fig- 
ures of  others  and  learn  after  a  time  to 
think,  for  instance,  in  calories.  It  will 
be  a  satisfaction  where  a  child's  appetite 
is  lacking,  or,  in  case  of  emergency  ra- 
tions, to  be  able  to  judge  accurately  of 
the  value  of  the  food  eaten.  This  will 
not  be  a  burden  to  any  woman  but, 
rather,  wholesome  mental  discipline. 

First  of  allj'let  us  keep  our  minds  open 
for  the  entrance  of  new  ideas.  Let  us  be 
willing  to  sj^end  some  considerable  time 
and  thought  on  our  household  matters. 
Lack  of  thought  rather  than  lack  of 
ability  to  think  is  the  trouble  with  most 
women.  The  knowledge  necessary  to  a 
good  working  equipment  in  dietetics  may 
be  learned  by  degrees,  here  a  little  and 
there  a  little.  Dr.  Richard  Cabot  of 
Harvard  Medical  School  gives  a  very 
simple  outline  of  the  subject.  He  says 
di\'ide  foods  into  three  classes,  proteins, 
carbohydrates  and  fats.  Memorize  the 
proteins  and  fats  which  are  few  in  num- 
ber and  then  assume  that  everything 
else  is  carbohydrate.  The  proteins  are 
meat,  fish,  eggs,  milk  and  cheese,  that 
is,  in  these  articles  protein  is  the  con- 
stitutent  that  predominates.  Fats  in- 
clude butter,  cream,  vegetable  oils  and 
fat  of  meat.  All  the  rest  are  carbohy- 
drates. A  child's  daily  food  should  be 
planned  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
protein  to  four  and  three-tenths  carbo- 
hydrate and  fat.  Adults  need  one  part 
protein  to  five  and  three-tenths  parts 
carbohydrate  and  fat. 

Let  each  housekeeper  take  these  few 
facts  as  a  starting  point,  on  which  to  plan 
the  meals,  then,  day  by  day.  in  the  pub- 
lications and  books  coming  to  her  hand 
she  will  come  across  other  phases  of  the 
subject,  which  will  group  themselves 
aroimd  these  central  ideas.  As  she  reads, 
the  desire  for  more  facts  in  regard  to  food 
and  the  wish  to  know  the  reason  of  these 
proportions  will  interest  her  and  the  work 
of  selecting  food  for  her  family  will  take 
on  new  significance  and  give  a  zest  to  her 
work  that  she  has  not  known  in  the  past. 


A  Little  Protein  at  Each  Meal 

By  observation  we  learn  that  we  feel 
better  satisfied  with  our  meals,  if  we  have 
a  little  protein  food  at  each  of  our  three 
meals:  and,  also,  that  if  the  weather  is 
cold  and  we  are  out  in  the  fresh  air  or 
work  hard,  we  seem  to  crave  protein. 
In  the  hot  summer  time  we  say  that  we 
do  not  desire  meat. 

Dry  beans  and  peas,  wheat,  corn  and 
other  cereals,  as  well  as  the  pastes,  maca- 
roni, spaghetti  and  noodles,  all  contain 
some  protein;  but  protein  is  not  a 
simple  substance,  it  is  made  up  of  a  long 
list  of  proteins.  Some  of  the  proteins 
found  in  meat,  fish  and  milk  are  not 
found  in  the  grains  and  vegetables;  thus 
while  we  may  depend  on  grain  and  vege- 
tables for  part  of  our  protein,  some  pro- 
tein should  come  from  meat,  fish,  milk 
and  eggs.  The  question  at  once  comes 
to  mind,  why  does  a  child  need  more 
protein  than  an  adult?  Children  are 
growing  rapidly ;  not  only  are  they  build- 
ing a  framework  of  bony  tissue  to  sup- 
port the  softer  tissues  of  the  body,  but 
each  organ  of  the  body  soon  doubles  in 
size.  Protein  is  the  element  in  our  food 
from  which  this  building  material  is 
supplied.  When  a  boy  of  fourteen 
passes  back  his  plate  for  a  second  help- 
ing of  beef  or  fish,  he  probably  needs  it, 
but  a  woman  of  forty,  unless  she  is  doing 
heavy  physical  work  and  is  in  the  open 
air  several  hovirs  a  day,  should  never 
consider  the  possibility  of  taking  a  second 
helping.  Even  if  vShe  be  at  hard  work, 
the  energy  for  that  work  can  be  supplied 
just  as  well  from  the  cheaper  carbohy- 
drates and  with  much  less  tax  on  the 
processes  of  the  body.  Protein,  fat  and 
carbohydrates,  then,  supply  the  body 
with  what  is  needed  for  its  upkeep  and 
with  energy  for  its  activities;  these 
we  call  nutrients  or  foodstuffs.  If  these 
nutrients  be  not  provided  for  this  ex- 
penditure, the  waste  goes  on  just  the 
same  as  long  as  we  live,  but  it  is  taken 
from  the  living  tissues  of  the  body  itself. 
In  the  old  days  of  treating  patients  with 
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typhoid  fever,  the  patient  who  lived 
through  the  disease  was  emaciated  and 
hungry;  but  little  nourishment  had 
been  given  and  the  energy  for  breathing 
and  heart-beating  as  well  as  for  all  other 
bodil}^  functions  had  been  taken  from 
the  body  tissues.  We  have  come  to 
know  that  this  was  a  deplorable  mistake. 

Synopsis  of  Lesson  I 

1.  Food  is  any  substance  that  sup- 
plies the  body  with  material  for  its  sub- 
stance or  with  energy  for  its  activities. 

2.  If  food  is  not  provided  from  out- 


side the  body,  the  body  will  feed  on  itself 
until  it  becomes  bankrupt. 

3.  The  needful  food-stuffs  are  protein, 
fat  and  carbohydrate. 

4.  The  main  sources  of  proteins  are 
meat,  fish,  milk,  cheese,  eggs. 

5.  The  fats  are  butter,  cream,  vege- 
table oils  and  the  fat  of  meat. 

6.  All  the  rest  are  carboh3^drates. 

7.  A  child  needs  1  part  protein  to  4.3 
parts  of  carbohydrate  and  fat. 

8.  An  adult  needs  1  part  protein  to 
5.3  parts  carbohydrate  and  fat. 


Buckwheat  a  Partial  Substitute  for  Wheat 


By  Helen  S.  Johnson 


TO  the  average  person  buckwheat 
suggests  griddle  cakes  and  syrup 
and  nothing  else.  Most  of  us  love 
cakes  and  syrup  once  in  a  while,  espe- 
cially on  a  cold  winter's  morning,  but  we 
all  have  a  guilty  feeling  that  we  are 
punishing  our  stomachs  when  we  indulge 
in  them.  The  first  time  I  saw  fields  of 
buckwheat  spring  into  bloom  a  few  weeks 
after  planting  —  great,  sqtiare  patches  of 
spring  green  on  the  hillsides,  among  the 
deeper  shades  of  late  summer  —  I  felt 
troubled  to  think  that  all  this  beautiful 
harvest  meant  nothing  more  to  the  hu- 
man race  than  millions  of  indigestible 
batter  cakes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  possibilities 
of  btickwheat  as  a  human  food  are  still 
unknown  to  most  housewives  and  even 
to  food  experts  and  scientists.  The 
present  high  price  of  wheat,  spurring 
people  on  to  use  their  imaginations  and 
inventive  powers  to  the  end  of  discover- 
ing cheaper  substitutes,  may  be  the 
means  of  ultimately  placing  buckwheat 
on  the  market  as  a  real  staple  rather 
than  an  unwholesome  luxury. 

Buckwheat  costs  several  dollars  an 
acre^less  to  grow  than  wheat,  and  if 
grown  anything  like  as  extensively,  the 


cost  of  production  could  be  cut  to  a  much 
lower  figure.  It  is  the  very  best  crop  for 
poor  land,  and  will  thrive  where  almost 
any  other  crop  would  fail.  It  can  be 
sown  on  unfertile  and  poorly  tilled  land, 
in  sandy  soil,  even  on  the  almost  barren 
hill  lands.  It  needs  little  or  no  fertilizer 
and  the  minimum  of  care.  No  expen- 
sive machinery  is  required  for  harvesting. 
An  old-fashioned  cradle  will  do  the  work 
as  well  as  any  of  the  up-to-date  reapers, 
although  the  labor  is  somewhat  harder. 
The  production  of  buckwheat  is  at  pres- 
ent relatively  small,  due  entirely  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  limited  to  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  cakes  and  syrup,  but  if  a  de- 
mand should  arise  at  an\^  time  for  buck- 
wheat flour  for  other  uses,  the  farmers 
could  easily  put  it  on  the  market  at  very 
short  notice  in  as  large  quantities  as 
desired  and  at  an  extremely  low  figure. 

The  nutritive  properties  of  buckwheat 
are  very  nearly  the  same  as  in  wheat, 
and  only  slightly  less  in  amount.  Buck- 
wheat contains  less  protein,  but  furn- 
ishes more  heat  to  the  body,  for  the 
reason  that  it  has  a  slightly  larger  per- 
centage of  carbohydrates  and  consider- 
ably more  fat.  It  has,  in  addition,  a 
slight  laxative  tendency  which  renders 
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it  valuable  to  a  large  number  of  people. 
Moreover,  it  is  extremely  palatable,  not 
only  in  the  form  of  griddle  cakes,  but 
when  used  in  making  bread,  rolls,  muf- 
fins, and  even  cookies.  What  is  still 
more  astonishing,  it  can  be  used  to  good 
advantage  as  a  breakfast  cereal,  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  other  grains.  The 
only  disadvantage  is  its  strong  inclina- 
tion to  lump  if  given  any  opporttmity 
whatever.  This  can  be  obviated,  how- 
ever, by  sprinkling  it  very  slowly  into 
actively  boiling  water  and  straining  it 
if  necessary.  Or  a  paste  can  be  made 
with  cold  water  and  the  boiling  water 
added  slowly,  while  stirring  constantly. 
The  tendency  to  lump  is  greatly  dim-^ 
inished,  if  the  btickwheat  is  mixed  thor- 
oughly with  any  coarser-grained  wheat 
cereal,  either  the  bleached  or  the  malted 
varieties.  Buckwheat  adds  a  delicious, 
piquant  flavor  when  used  for  dredging 
fish  or  other  foods  that  are  to.  be  fried, 
and  can  even  be  used  for  breading.  The 
distinctive,  rich  buckwheat  flavor  finds 
favor  with  nearly  everyone.  In  these 
hard  days  of  war  and  high  prices,  it  is 
high  time  for  buckwheat  to  come  into 
its  own.  Indeed  it  has  been  neglected 
far  too  long. 

The  following  are  a  few  tested  recipes 
which  may  prove  valuable  to  interested 
housewives,  and  which  will  undoubtedl}^ 
suggest  many  other  profitable  uses  for 
buckwheat. 

Buckwheat  mush: 

1  cup  buckwheat  flour 

2  cups  milk 
2^  cups  water 

2  teaspoonfuls  salt 

Put  the  milk  and  water  on  together, 
salt,  and  let  come  to  a  boil.  Sprinkle 
in  the  buckwheat  flour  slowly  and  stir 
until  thick.  Strain  if  necessary.  Cook 
in  the  double  boiler  at  least  thirty  min- 
utes. 

Buckwheat  cereal: 
^  cup  buckwheat  flour 
5  cup  farina,  cream  of  wheat,  wheatena,  or 

any  malted  breakfast  food 
4  cups  water 
2  teaspoonfuls  salt 


Make  according  to  the  directions  for 
buckwheat  mush. 

Buckwheat  bread  and  raised  rolls : 

2|  cups  buckwheat  flour 

1|  cups  white  flour 

^  cake  yeast 

^  cup  lukewarm  water 
Ij  cups  milk 

1  cup  molasses 

2  tablespoonfuls  butter 
1  teaspoonful  salt 

Buckwheat  brown  bread: 

4  cups  buckwheat  flour 

1  cup  white  flour 

2  cups  milk 

1  cup  molasses 
1  teaspoonful  soda 
1  teaspoonful  salt 

1  yeast  cake 

Buckwheat  muffins: 

2  cups  buckwheat  flour 

1  tablespoonful  butter,  melted 

1  egg      _ 

1  cup  milk 

I  teaspoonful  salt 

4  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 

Buckwheat  gems : 

1  cup  buckwheat  flour 

1  cup  white  flour 

1  tablespoonful  butter,  melted 

1  ^SS 

1  cup  milk 

I  teaspoonful  salt 

4  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 

Light  buckwheat  gems: 

I  cup  buckwheat  flour 
1|  cups  white  flour 
1     egg 
1     cup  milk 
^     teaspoonful  salt 
4     teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 

Buckwheat  cookies: 

I     cup  butter 

1  cups  sugar 

2  eggs 

1^  cups  buckwheat  flour 

Cut  in  shapes.     Sprinkle  with  sugar. 
Bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Buckwheat  griddle  cakes: 


.H  cups  buckwheat  flour 

1     cup  white  flour 

4     teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 

1  teaspoonful  salt 

1  ^SS 

1^  cups  milk 

2  tablespoonfuls  molasses 


Grandmother's  Ginger  Cookies 

By  Ruth  Herrick  Myers 


I  WAS  searching  through  my  cook 
books  for  a  recipe  that  would  use  up 
some  sour  cream  when  I  came  upon 
my  Grandmother  Weatherbe's  ginger 
cookies.  During  my  engagement  days — 
not  so  far  past  —  I  had  pasted  the  old 
yellow  paper  with  the  fine,  cramped 
handwriting  upon  one  of  the  cards  of  my 
very  modern  card  index  to  preserve  her 
handwriting,  though  it  looked  odd  among 
the  other  recipes,  neatly,  stiffly  type- 
written ;  and  I  had  promised  myself  that 
once  safely  settled  in  the  new  home  I 
should  experiment  with  that  recipe  whose 
results  I  had  known  so  well  as  a  little 
girl,  and  surprise  my  grandmother's  new 
grandson-in-law  —  whom  she  would 
never  know  —  with  her  prowess  and 
mine.  For  grandmother  —  so  legend 
states  —  had  invented  that  ginger  cookie 
recipe  herself,  and  in  the  good  old  days 
it  was  famous  in  her  village. 

I  remember  grandmother  as  a  very, 
very,  very  old  lady,  with  me,  a  tiny  girl, 
upon  her  lap.  She  used  to  hold  me  with 
my  feet  and  hands  to  the  stove  when  I 
came  in,  cold  from  play;  and  once,  I 
remember,  when  we  were  sitting  so,  the 
little  brown  clock  that  had  not  run  for 
a  year  fell  off  its  shelf  onto  the  floor  and 
started  to  tick  again,  and  we  thought  it 
very  funny,  grandmother  and  I,  and 
laughed  over  such  a  silly  clock.  It  kept 
perfect  time  from  then  on. 

I  scanned  her  ginger  cookie  recipe  with 
the  critical  eye  of  a  young  bride  and 
smiled  indulgently  at  the  old-fashioned 
measurements  —  Two  large  cups  mo- 
lasses, 1  teacup  vshortening ;  heaping  tea- 
spoonfuls  and  scant  tablespoonfuls !  How 
very  out  of  date  they  were ! 

But  stop!  I  held  my  breath  at  the 
audacity  of  the  thought !  Could  —  was 
it  possible  for  that  recipe  to  be  made  out 
of  the  sour  cream  instead  of  the  short- 
ening?    I  sank  onto  my  kitchen  stool, 


trying  to  remember  what  my  neighbor, 
Mrs.  Martin,  had  told  me  only  last 
week  about  making  her  biscuit  with 
cream  and  no  butter  at  all.  Why  had 
I  not  listened  more  carefully?  My  card 
index  pressed  tight  against  my  chest 
while  I  tried,  biting  my  lip,  to  remember 
what  she  had  said  about  cream  instead 
of  butter,  I  suddenly  yearned  for  a  bit 
of  advice  from  grandmother  herself. 
How  lovely  it  would  be  to  go  to  the 
telephone  there  on  its  new  table  in  the 
hall  — 

"Oh,  grandmother,  did  you  ever  use 
sour  cream  in  this  recipe  instead  of 
shortening?  What  would  happen  if  I 
tried  it?" 

I  smiled  at  the  thought  of  my  dear 
old  grandmother  talking  into  the  other 
end  of  a  telephone.  And  the  thought 
steadied  me  a  little,  for  in  those  days 
housewives  were  supposed  to  think  and 
manage  for  themselves,  efficiently,  cap- 
ably, even  while  they  straightened  out 
the  difficulties  of  variously  assorted 
small  sons  and  daughters  —  Grand- 
mother had  had  eight ! — and  fed  grand- 
father three  husky  meals  a  da}^  and  cared 
for  chickens  and  the  garden,  and  washed 
their  own  clothes  and  ironed  them  and 
mended  them.  What  that  darning  must 
have  been!  And  so  I  decided,  putting 
on  my  big  apron,  to  make  this  very 
bold  experiment  in  the  spirit  of  my 
grandmother's  time. 

I  reduced  the  recipe  quite  materially, 
for  I  suspect,  judging  from  its  ample 
proportions,  that  grandmother  must 
have  kept  a  large  cookie  jar  down  cellar, 
well  filled  at  all  times  for  her  family  of 
eight  to  munch  upon,  it  not  being  such 
a  crime  in  those  days  to  eat  between 
meals.  I  recall  distinctly  that  it  took 
more  flour  than  I  had  expected  it  would. 
I  quite  scraped  the  bin  with  my  alumi- 
num measuring  cup.     And  flour  was  how 
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much  now?  I  put  down  "Flour"  on  my 
grocery  list  with  a  sigh.  But  anyhow, 
grandmother  had  Hved  through  Civil 
War  times  with  her  family  of  eight  and 
prices  high.  Surely  I  ought  to  be  able 
to  manage  efficiently  for  two ! 

"Two  eggs!"  Together  or  separately? 
Grandmother  didn't  say.  To  be  on  the 
safe  side,  I  beat  them  separately  in  my 
new  shining  bowls,  rinsed  my  egg-beater 
carefully,  and  wiped  it  dry.  And  I 
thought  about  her  all  the  while  I  was 
rolHng  out  the  dough  —  for  I  finally,  by 
means  of  much  flour,  worked  it  into  a 
Tollable  consistency  —  and  the  mem- 
ories of  my  Httle  girlhood  came  rushing 
back  again  at  the  sight  of  the  light 
gingery  mass  crinkling  under  the  rolling 
pin.  The  milkman,  I  remember,  after 
grandmother  came  to  live  with  us,  al- 
ways guessed  her  ginger  cookies  before 
he  climbed  the  back  steps,  and  he  used 
to  come  sniffing  into  the  kitchen  with 
that  pleading,  hungry  look  that  haunts 
a  man's  eyes  when  he  smells  something 
he  wants  to  eat.  Grandmother  Weath- 
erbe  always  gave  him  three  big  fat  ones 
and  he  used  to  fill  up  the  quart  measure 
in  the  top  of  the  shining  can  until  it 
overflowed  down  into  the  pan  she  set  for 
him.  I  wonder  who  drew  the  small 
measure  on  that  quart. 

"Roll  thin,  cut  in  oblongs,  and  scratch 
lengthwise  with  the  tines  of  a  fork." 

I  followed  her  instructions  dutifully, 
slipped  the  limp  oblongs  of  dough  onto 
my  tins,  glistening  even  through  the  fine 
mist  of  flour,  and  popped  them  into  my 
gas  oven,  with,  I  must  confess,  a  slight- 
ly shaky  fear  that  they  were  not  going 
to  come  out  right  after  all,  even  though 
they  did  look  as  hers  used  to.  I  held 
my  breath  for  a  long  period  that  I  think 
must  have  been  five  minutes,  my  hand 
on  the  rod  of  the  oven  door.  Finally, 
very  cautiously,  I  peeked  in.  Those 
blessed  cookies!  They  were  rising,  the 
darHngs !  Puffy  and  soft  and  spicy  they 
were.  I  could  have  clapped  my  hands, 
quite  like  the  excitable  little  girl  I  used 
to  be  in  the  days  when  grandmother  used 


to  let  me,  as  a  great  concession  when  I 
had  been  very  good,  scratch  the  backs  of 
her  cookies  before  they  went  into  the 
oven.  For  my  first  great  experiment 
in  cooking  had  been  a  success. 

I  burned  three,  I  remember,  and  I  ate 
those  for  my  lunch,  saving  the  best,  of 
course,  for  that  man  of  the  house  whose 
praise  was  to  add  a  sort  of  a  sweet  frost- 
ing to  my  great  achievement.  I  washed 
up  my  cooking  things  and  put  them 
away  and  laid  my  cookies  gently  in  my 
white  cake  box.  It  was  warm,  I  remem- 
ber, as  I  set  it  back  on  its  shelf. 

But  as  I  lovingly  replaced  the  yellowed 
recipe  on  its  card  back  in  the  index  and 
snapped  down  the  Vs^ooden  lid,  I  found 
that  a  miracle  had  happened.  For  that 
grandmother  of  mine,  who  had  always 
seemed  so  very,  very,  very  old  while  I 
was  so  ridiculously  little,  had  in  some 
magical  way  become  young  like  me.  I 
felt  as  much  of  a  kinship  with  her  as 
with  Betty  or  Ethel  or  any  of  the  girls 
who  exchanged  recipes  with  me.  And 
I  had  changed,  too.  I  had  become  a  link 
in  the  long  chain  of  housekeepers,  the 
great  grandmothers,  the  grandmothers, 
the  mothers  of  our  family  who  were 
marching,  an  endless  succession,  down 
the  years.  I  felt  suddenly  that  perhaps 
grandmother  did  know  that  I  had  used 
sour  cream  in  her  ginger  cookies  and,  I 
humbly  think,  improved  upon  them  a 
trifle.  I  somehow  felt  that  she  was 
quite  as  jubilant  as  I  over  the  experiment 
and  its  success. 

For  why  should  a  simple  recipe  for 
ginger  cookies  be  m.ore  alive  to-day  than 
the  surging,  vivid  mind  that  had  worked 
it  out?  A  fleeting  picture  crossed  my 
mind  of  the  little  village  where  she  had 
lived  her  peacefiil  life,  the  sun  setting 
red  and  peaceful,  as  I  had  seen  it  last, 
down  beyond  the  hill  that  she  used  to 
see  from  her  kitchen  window.  And  I 
opened  my  little  card  index  and  looked 
down  again  at  the  cramped,  old-fash- 
ioned handwriting  on  the  j^ellowed 
recipe  that  she  had  left  for  me,  her  little 
granddaughter. 


Novel  Ideas  for  Easter  Table  Decoration 

By  Jeanette  Young  Norton 


FOR  the  Easter  dinner  party  there 
is  no  prettier  idea  in  table  deco- 
rating than  to  carry  out  the  green 
and  white  color-scheme.  First  cover  the 
table  with  an  undercloth  of  delicate 
green  silk  or  satin  placing  over  it  the 
lace-centered  and  trimmed  tablecloth. 
In  the  center  use  a  silver  gauze  and  green 
satin  ribbon  table-bowl.  Rising  from 
the  bowl  are  five  cut-glass  and  silver 
vases  filled  with  white  hyacinths  and 
green  and  white  slipper  orchids.  Use 
silver  candle  sticks  at  the  four  corners 
with  green  candles  and  silver  and  white 
vShades.  Green  and  gold  china,  or  a 
silver  service  will  be  pretty  for  this  deco- 
ration. 

White  lace  baskets  may  hold  the  salted 
nuts  and  a  tiny  silver-handled  basket 
may  be  used  for  oHves  at  each  plate. 
The  place-cards  are  formed  by  writing 
the  guest's  name  on  one  of  the  wings  of 
the  delicately  hand-painted  green  butter- 
flies attached  to  the  rims  of  each  water 
glass.  vSauces  and  salads,  jellies  and 
bonbons  should  follow  out  the  color- 
scheme  as  far  as  possible  to  make  it  more 
attractive. 

The  yellow  and  white  dinner  decora- 
tion is  also  effective.  For  it  use  a  cloth 
of  thin,  white  bolting  cloth  over  a  yellow 
under  cloth.  Place  an  inverted  far- 
mer's straw  hat  with  a  yellow  scarf 
arotmd  the  crown  in  the  center  of  the 


table  and  fill  it  with  daffodils,  white 
lilacs,  and  tinted  hyacinths.  Use  the 
straw  candle  sticks  with  yellow  shades 
and  white  candles,  gold  and  white 
china,  and  the  usual  silver.  A  little 
oHve-wood  basket  may  be  filled  with 
olives  and  radishes  at  each  plate.  Beside 
it  place  a  papier-mache  walnut  shell  of 
good  size  filled  with  salted  nuts.  A 
painted  daffodil  place-card  may  be  at- 
tached to  the  rim  of  the  water  glass.  A 
lace  centerpiece  and  doylies  may  be  used 
under  the  service  plates.  Under  the 
hat  brim  nestle  a  few  little  downy  chicks 
with  a  souvenir  tied  to  the  neck  of  each. 
With  this  table  decoration,  also  try  to 
have  the  menu  harmonize. 

A  pink  and  white  table  is  always  a 
dainty  one.  Use  pink  and  white  sweet 
peas  if  procurable  rather  than  pink  roses. 
Place  a  white  lace  cloth  over  an  under 
cloth  of  delicate  pink.  Put  in  the  center 
a  Louis  XVI  gilt  basket  filled  with  Kil- 
larney  roses.  Lay  one  rose  at  each  plate 
and  tie  a  place-card  to  it.  Use  a  white 
china  or  glass  silver-deposit  service,  sil- 
ver candlesticks  with  pink  candles  and 
rose  shades,  and  the  usual  flat  silver- 
ware. A  large  papier-mache  rose  leaf 
may  be  used  to  hold  the  olives  while  tiny 
pink  bandboxes  contain  bonnet  cushion 
souvenirs.  Just  at  serving  time  a  hand- 
ful of  rose  petals  scattered  over  the  cloth 
adds  a  dainty  touch  to  the  color-scheme. 


On  a  Sleeping  Porch 


For  a  moment  I  had  slumbered, 
Or  perhaps  'twas  all  night  long, 

When  I  felt  the  stillness  tremble 
With  a  hint  of  lyric  song. 


Half  awake  I  lay  and  listened. 
All  my  consciousness  was  dulled 

With  the  sleep  that  loves  to  linger, 
Lingers  longing  to  be  lulled. 


Trilled  the  singing,  sweet  insistent, 
Till  the  fragrant  air  was  filled 

With  a  rapture  that  my  senses 
Waked  to  answer,  keenly  thrilled. 


Dream  within  a  dream  of  music 

So  intangible  it  seemed 
That  I  must  be  lightly  sleeping  — 
Sleeping  lightly  I  had  dreamed. 

Eagerly  my  eyelids  lifted, 

Lo!  the  summer  night  was  gone, 
And  a  mocking-bird  was  singing 
In  the  cool,  pink,  silver  dawn. 

Lucile  Sledge  Campbell 
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Contributions  to  this  department  will  be  gladly  received.     Accepted  items  will  be 
paid  for  at  reasonable  rates. 


The  Vertical  Vegetable  Garden 

I  TF  I'd  only  planted  a  grapevine 
X  instead  of  woodbine  there,"  she 
regretted,  eyeing  the  glossy  American 
ivy  rambling  over  the  side  of  the  house. 

"It  would  have  given  me  pounds  and 
pounds  of  grapes,"  she  added, "and  un- 
limited grapejuice  and  have  looked  just 
as  well." 

She  was  right.  The  space  might  as 
well  have  yielded  something  good  for 
the  table  as  well  as  beautiful  to  the  eye. 
Many  are  coming  to  see  how  much  can 
be  done  with  vertical  space  in  3^ards 
limited  in  other  dimensions. 

Someone  living  on  a  residence  street 
called  my  attention  about  Thanksgiving 
time  to  four  great  splendid  Hubbard 
squashes.  "Raised  them  over  the  back 
porch  last  summicr,"  she  explained. 
"When  the  squashes  grew  too  heavy  for 
the  strength  of  the  vines,  I  suspended  each 
in  a  kind  of  hammock  made  of  twine." 

Then  I  told  her  once,  a  friend,  passing 
her  house  with  me,  had  pointed  to  the 
vine  over  the  back  porch  and  asked: 
"What  do  you  suppose  that  beautiful 
tropical  looking  vine  is,  over  that 
porch?" 

And  I  remembered  seeing,  in  "Old 
Mizzoo,"  one  of  those  convenient  floor- 
less  porches  common  in  that  region, 
a  roof  extended  out  twelve  feet  or  so  from 
the  kitchen,  supported  by  posts  but 
;  with  only  the  clean-swept  earth  floor, 
and  draped  completely  with  a  great, 
overspreading  pumpkin  vine,  whose 
broad-lobed  leaves  made  generous,  green 
shingles,  protecting  sides  as  well  as  roof 
from  the  sun.  Why  not  both  pumpkins 
and  greenery  at  the  kitchen  door? 


There  is  an  arbor  I  know  of  —  possibly 
thirty  feet  long  —  the  sides  of  lattice, 
and  completely  covered  with  a  flame  of 
scarlet-runner  bean  blossoms,  whose 
resultant  pods  furnish  green  beans  for 
the  summer  table  and  also  pickles  and 
shelled  beans  for  the  winter.  I  had 
heard  some  say  the  scarlet-runner  beans 
were  not  edible,  and  had  heard  others  say 
they  were,  so  I  myself  tried  them  and 
found  them  good.  Space  was  utilized 
after  that. 

They  didn't  exactly  want  a  line  fence 
between  them  and  the  new  neighbors, 
but  still  believed  it  best  to  have  some 
sort  of  visible  division.  Some  one  sug- 
gested a  row  of  sweet  corn.  Popcorn 
was  used  instead.  It  proved  a  pretty 
hedge,  resembling  some  of  those  queer 
foreign  grasses  we  sometimes  go  to  a 
good  deal  of  pains  to  grow.  Incident- 
ally, a  sharing  of  the  popcorn  with  the 
neighbor  in  the  fall  tended  toward  cor- 
dial feeling.  Two  rov/s  would  have  been 
the  better  planting,  as  preventing  too 
rapid  drying  out  of  the  earth. 

Is  there  a  prettier  leaf-drapery  than 
the  rich  dark  green  of  the  tomato?  Be- 
sides that,  the  glowing,  scarlet  fruit  is 
larger,  more  perfect  in  texture  and 
smoother  as  well  as  cleaner  than  when 
raised]trailing,  more  or  less,  on  the  ground. 

All  these  plants  take  little  room  for 
their  roots,  and  may  be  made  to  yield 
a  profit  in  beauty  and  food  value,  both, 
from  the  air  space  above.  e.  p.  c. 

*  *  * 

Inexpensive  Meals 

MOST  of  us  entertain  the  idea  that  a 
"good  table"  is  an  expensive  table. 
In  reality,  a  "good  table"  means  the  pro- 
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vision  of  simple,  nutritious  foods  that 
are  well-cooked  and  properly  served. 
These  need  not  be  expensive.  Indeed, 
Nature  in  her  great  wisdom  has  ordained 
that  many  of  the  most  nutritious  foods 
are  plentiful  and  easily  produced  and 
consequently  inexpensive.  A  discern- 
ing purchaser  will  discover  that  the 
market  affords  a  surprising  proportion 
of  inexpensive  foods  that  can,  by  giving 
thought  and  care,  be  made  into  palatable 
dishes. 

A  housewife  of  my  acquaintance  who 
is  a  firm  believer  that  too  large  a  part 
of  the  income  of  the  average  American 
family  is  spent  for  food,  in  1915  experi- 
mented for  two  weeks  to  ascertain  on 
how  little  she  could  set  the  table  for  her 
family,  comprising  her  husband,  his 
brother,  a  boy  of  seventeen,  and  herself. 
During  the  two  weeks  she  used  inexpen- 
sive foods  almost  entirely,  but  gave  great 
care  to  preparing  them  to  make  them 
appetizing.  She  also  endeavored  to  put 
as  much  variety  into  her  menus  as  pos- 
sible. On  both  counts  she  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  neither  husband  nor 
brother-in-law  raised  an  objection  at 
being  made  a  subject  of  experiment  nor 
did  they  acquire  a  "lean,  and  hungry 
look."  An  account  was  kept  of  all  ex- 
penditure. House  supplies,  such  as  flour, 
she  measured  as  she  used  them  and  esti- 
mated according  to  weight,  or,  in  the  case 
of  eggs,  fruit  and  liquids,  on  the  basis  of 
quantity.  She  made  a  big  point  of  serv- 
ing" just  enough"  and  reduced  waste  to  a 
negligible  consideration.  The  total  cost 
of  the  meals  for  the  two  weeks  was  $9.80, 
or  an  average  expenditure  of  only  .077 
cents  a  meal  for  each  member  of  the 
family. 

The  following  menus  show  what  she 
was  able  to  provide  for  this  small 
amount : 


Breakfast 
Orange- Rhubarb  Marmalade 
Corn  Meal  Mush 
Cojffee 


Toast 


Dinner 

Baked  Cheese  Fondue       Baked  Potatoes 

Beets,  Sour  Sauce         Jelly 

Chocolate  Blanc  Mange  Cream 

Breakfast 

Baked  Apples 

Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit 

Popovers 

Luncheon 

Fried  Mush 

Sliced  Oranges 

Tea  Cookies 

Dinner 

Veal  Steak  (shoulder) 

Mashed  Potatoes  Tomato  Sauce 

Beet  Pickles 

Logan  Berry  Pie 

Breakfast 

Oranges 

Cream  of  Rve 

Toast  Coffee 

Luncheon 

Macaroni  and  Cheese 

Pickled  Beet  Relish 

Hot  Cinnamon  Rolls 

Cocoa 

Dinner 

Fish  (halibut  steak) 

Potatoes  Au  Gratin 

Cabbage  Slaw 

Apple  Tapioca,  Lemon  Sauce 

Breakfast 

Sliced  Bananas 

Cream  of  Rye 


Toast 


Coffee 


Luncheon 

Minced  Meat  on  Toast 

Apricot  Sauce  Spice  Cookies 


Luncheon 

Split  Pea  Soup 

Crisp  Crackers 

Apple  Tapioca  Cookies 

Dinner 
Meat  in  Casserole  with  Vegetables 
Macaroni  and  Tomatoes 
Hearts  of  Celery 
Cocoanut  Custard 
Breakfast 
Baked|Bananas  Puffed  Wheat 

'  Hot  Muffins         Coffee 
Dinner 
Veal  Birds  Mashed  Potatoes 

Creamed  Celery  Jelly 

Fruit  Sponge        Coffee 
Supper 
Pop-corn  and  Milk  Jelly  Roll 

Tea 
Breakfast 
Apple  Sauce  French  Toast 

Syrup         Coffee 
Luncheon 
Codfish  Balls  Corn  Bread 

Sliced  Oranges 

Dinner 

Sausage  Fried  Apple  Rings 

Potatoes  Creamed  Carrots 

Spiced  Pudding  and  Hard  Sauce 

F.  L.  C. 
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NOT  long  since  I  dined  with  the 
author  of  a  much  read  book  and 
we  were  served  with  a  salad  which  she 
claimed  was  her  own  invention  and  of 
which  she  was  very  proud.  It  was  com- 
posed of  half  of  a  medium-sized  pickled 
beet,  hollowed  out  in  the  centre  and  filled 
with  diced  celery  covered  with  mayon- 
naise, the  whole  being  arranged  upon  a 
white  lettuce  leaf.  The  pickled  beet  gave 
a  peculiar  pungency  that  was  very  agree- 
able and  the  combination  of  colors  was 
attractive,  but  its  great  merit,  in  my 
mind,  was  the  fact  that  it  added  another 
to  the  list  of  winter  salads  to  be  used 
when  fresh  vegetables  are  at  a  premium. 

In  summer,  when  the  wind  blows 
through  the  house,  it  is  often  a  question 
as  to  what  is  the  best  method  of  keeping 
a  door  from  slamming.  Recently,  I  saw 
a  brick  adapted  to  this  office  in  a  way 
that  was  new.  It  had  been  covered 
with  brown  velvet  of  the  color  of  the 
finish  on  door  and  woodwork  and  it  had 
also  a  velvet  loop  fastened  from  side 
to  side  on  the  top  so  that  it  was  very 
easy  to  pick  up  and  transfer  it  from  one 
door  to  another  as  needed.  Because  of 
I,  the  color  of  the  covering,  it  was  entirely 
inconspicuous  and  it  effected  its  purpose 
in  the  most  stable  and  satisfactory 
manner. 

A  convenient  device  for  use  in  the 
kitchen  is  a  book-mark  made  of  denim 
or  ticking  twelve  inches  long  by  two 
inches  wide,  stitched  its  entire  length 
and  across  one  end  and  filled  with  small 
shot,  the  other  end  being  overcast  to 
hold  it  in  place.  When  the  recipe  book 
is  open  this  lies  across  and  keeps  the 
leaves  from  turning  or  blowing  and 
does  away  with  the  temptation  to  use  a 
cooking  pan  or  a  wet  spoon  for  the 
purpose.  Many  a  recipe  book  is  puck- 
ered and  stained  by  careless  practices, 
which  will  work  more  havoc  in  a  few 
moments  than  a  year  of  steady  wear 
outside  the  kitchen.  Care  and  neatness 
save  time  and  patience. 


At  the  home  of  one  of  our  diplomats, 
we  were  served  with  coffee  and  cakes  on 
some  small  plates  unlike  anything  we 
had  ever  seen.  These  were  six  inches 
and  one-half  in  diameter  and  near  one 
side  was  a  *'weH"  in  which  the  coffee 
cup  stood.  This  kept  it  from  sliding 
about  on  the  plate  in  the  embarrassing 
way  a  cup  has  and  gave  room  for  a 
sandwich  or  a  piece  of  cake  beside  it. 
These  particular  plates  had  been  made 
in  Carlsbad  but,  upon  inquiry,  I  found 
that  they  coiild  be  obtained  at  the 
larger  china  stores  for  a  variety  of  prices 
according  to  the  beauty  of  the  china. 
They  are  a  great  convenience  for  use  at 
a  reception  or  even  for  serving  afternoon 
tea  and  they  deserve  consideration  when 
china  is  to  be  bought  for  use  at  church 
suppers,  for  they  give  less  chance  for 
breakage  and  eliminate  the  washing  of 
the  extra  saucer,  which  the  cup  ordi- 
narily demands. 

A  useful  present  for  a  prospective 
bride  is  a  card  catalogue  of  recipes.  A 
card-catalogue  box  with  the  blank  cards 
ready  for  inscription  should  be  bought 
and  the  cards  distributed  in  bunches  of 
six  to  a  number  of  intimate  friends,  ask- 
ing them  to  write  the  six  recipes  which 
are  favorites  in  their  own  families,  com- 
paring the  lists  to  avoid  duplicates. 
This  process  forms  a  nucleus  of  thor- 
oughly tested  recipes  as  a  basis  for  a 
complete  set  to  which  the  bride  may  add, 
bit  by  bit,  from  her  own  experience.  The 
different  handwritings  and  the  fact  that 
these  recipes  have  been  long  treasured 
in  the  homes  of  dear  friends  gives  this 
present  a  touch  of  sentiment  over  and 
above  its  undisputed  usefulness.  The 
gathering  of  the  cards  makes  an  excuse 
for  one  of  the  popular  showers  and,  in 
one  place,  dozens  of  recipes  were  literally 
"showered"  upon  the  bride  from  a  paper 
bell  hung  on  the  chandeher.  If  the 
refreshments  are  brought  by  the  different 
girls,  each  cooking  one  of  her  own  recipes, 
this  can  not  escape  being  a  merry  oc- 
casion. M.  v. 
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Query  No. 3801. — "Recipe  for  Italian  Polenta." 

Italian  Polenta 

2  tablespoonfuls  butter 


I  to  1  whole  cup  grated 
cheese 


1  teaspoonful  salt 

2  cups  boiling  water 

1  cup  cornmeal 

2  cups  cold  water  j 

Add  the  salt  to  the  boiling  water  and 
stir  the  cold  water  into  the  cornmeal; 
gradually  stir  the  softened  cornmeal 
into  the  rapidly  boiling  salted  water; 
do  not  add  the  meal  so  fast  as  to  stop 
the  boiling  of  the  mixture.  Stir  occa- 
sionally while  boiling  ten  minutes,  then 
let  cook  over  boiling  water  an  hour  or 
longer,  stirring  occasionally.  Add  the 
butter  and  cheese  just  before  serving. 
Serve  with  or  without  meat.  For  serving 
without  meat  prepare  the  following  sauce. 

Sauce  for  Polenta 

^  cup  olive  oil  or  butter 
^  cup  water 
1  teaspoonful  beef 
extract 

If  dried  mushrooms  are  used,  let  them 
soak  in  cold  water  several  hours;  use 
this  water  for  the  half  cup  given  in  the 
list  of  ingredients.  Saut^  the  mush- 
rooms and  onion,  chopped  fine,  in  the 
oil  without  discoloring  either;  add  the 
water  and  extract  and  let  simmer  ten 
minutes.     Strain  or  not  before  use. 


6  fresh  mushrooms  or 
i  cup  dried  mushrooms 
1  onion,  sliced 


Query  No.  3805. — "In  recipes  given  in 
American  Cookery  when  Oatmeal  is  called  for 
what  sort  of  oatmeal  is  meant?" 

Kind  of  Oatmeal  in  Bread,  Cookies 
etc. 

Quaker  oats  or  any  of  the  steam-cooked 
oats  may  be  used  in  bread,  cookies  etc. 


Query  No.  3806. — "Recipe  for  Uncooked 
Fondant." 

Uncooked  Fondant 

Break  the  white  of  an  egg  on  a  plate 
and  beat  slightly  with  a  fork;  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  and  one  half  of  cold  water 
and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  extract 
and  beat  until  well  blended,  then  gradu- 
ally beat  in  confectioner's  sugar  to  make 
a  paste  that  may  be  shaped  with  the 
hands  into  balls,  squares,  etc.  If  pre- 
ferred the  fondant  may  be  kneaded  on 
a  board  dredged  with  sugar,  pressed  into 
a  half-inch  sheet  and  cut  into  shapes 
with  small  tin  or  sharp-edged  cutters. 
Other  flavors  than  vanilla  may  be  used. 


Query  No.  3807.— "Why  do  Potatoes  cut  in 
'shoe  strings'  stick  to  the  wire  bird-nest  utensil 
in  frying?" 

Why  Potatoes  Stick  to  Utensil  in 
Frying 

The  composition  of  most,  if  not  all, 
food  substances  is  such  that  it  has  a 
tendency  to  adhere  to  the  surface  in 
which  it  comes  in  contact.  Try  heating 
the  nest  thoroughly  in  the  hot  fat  before 
setting  the  potatoes  into  it;  let  the  inner 
part  of  the  nest  remain  in  the  fat  until 
ready  to  fasten  it  in  place. 


Query  No.  3808. — "Recipe  for  an  Oatmeal 
Cookie,  thin  when  baked  and  rough  with  oatmeal 
on  the  top." 

Oatmeal  Macaroons 


2  eggs  beaten  light 
1  cup  sugar 


1  tablespoonful  melted 
butter 
h  teaspoonful  salt 
2^  cups  oatmeal 
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Beat  the  sugar  into  the  eggs;  add  the 
other  ingredients  and  beat  all  together 
thoroughly.  Drop  from  a  teaspoon 
on  a  buttered  baking  sheet  and  shape 
in  symmetrical  rounds.  Bake  in  a  mod- 
erate oven.  The  recipe  makes  three 
dozen  macaroons. 


Query  No.  3809. — "Recipe  for  a  Dessert  called 
Heavenly  Hash.  It  contains  marshmallows, 
nuts,  pineapple  and  whipped  cream." 

Heavenly  Hash 

Whip  one  cup  of  double  cream,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  vanilla  extract  very  light; 
fold  in  a  cup  and  a  half  of  prepared  fruit 
and  nuts.  Serve  thoroughly  chilled  in 
glass  cups.  For  the  fruit,  maraschino 
cherries,  cut  in  slices,  slices'  of  canned 
pineapple,  cut  in  small  sections,  white 
grapes  skinned,  cut  in  halves  and  seeded, 
marshmallows,  cut  in  quarters  and 
softened  in  a  little  of  the  pineapple  juice, 
and  pecan  nut  meats,  broken  in  small 
pieces,  are  suitable.  If  these  fruits  are 
not  available,  small  pieces  of  canned 
peach  or  pear  may  be  used. 


Query  No.  3810. — "Why  is  Brown  Sugar  used 
so  much  in  pickling?  Why  is  Salt  added  to 
vegetables  to  stand  overnight  before  being  used 
for  pickles?" 

Brown  Sugar  for  Pickles 

Brown  sugar  is  used  in  pickling  by 
those  who  like  its  particular  flavor  or 
who  wish  for  a  variety  in  their  sweet 
flavors.  Vegetables  to  be  used  for 
pickles  are  soaked  over  night  in  salted 
water  to  draw  out  some  of  the  moisture, 
which  if  not  removed  would  dilute  the 
vinegar. 

Query  No.  3811.— "Why  is  Suet  used  in 
Steamed  Puddings  and  why  the  difference  in  time 
given  for  cooking  these  puddings?" 

Why  Suet  in  Steamed  Puddings 

Fat  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  diet  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  is  more  parti- 
cularly called  for  in  cold  weather;  thus 
suet,  which   is   a   comparatively    cheap 


form  of  fat,  is  used  quite  freely  in  pud- 
dings for  the  winter  season.  Also,  if 
the  pudding  be  properly  cooked,  the 
suet  helps  to  lighten  it.  Made  with 
bread  crumbs,  unless  the  pudding  be 
very  large,  or  one  that  contains  more 
than  a  pound  of  suet,  five  or  six  hours, 
cooking  should  suffice;  longer  cooking 
does  no  harm. 


Query  No.  3812. — "In  baking  Potatoes  is  it 
necessary  or  advisable  to  remove  a  strip  of  skin; 
if  so,  why?" 

Potato  Cooking 

We  know  of  no  good  or  sufficient 
reason  for  removing  a  strip  of  the 
potato  skin  before  baking  or  boiling  the 
potato. 

Query  No.  3813. — "Why  is  a  Cup  put  in  a 
meat  pie?" 

Cup  in  Meat  Pie 

It  is  thought  that,  if  a  cup  be  inverted 
under  the  crust  of  a  meat  pie,  the  broth 
from  the  dish  will  collect  under  the  cup 
instead  of  running  out  in  the  oven.  The 
same  use  of  the  cup  is  advocated  when 
making  an  apple  or  peach  pudding  cov- 
ered with  a  biscuit  crust. 


Query  No.  3814. — "Suggest  dishes  to  serve 
with  Baked  Beans  or  Macaroni  and  Cheese." 

Dishes  to  Serve  with  Baked  Beans 

If  the  beans  are  baked  with  pork,  an 
acid  to  aid  in  the  digestion  (splitting) 
of  the  fat,  with  a  green  vegetable  and  a 
coarse  bread  would  seem  to  provide  a 
complete  meal.  The  acid  might  be  in 
the  form  of  tomato  catsup,  or  spinach, 
beet  or  dandelion  greens,  cabbage,  let- 
tuce or  cress  with  French  dressing,  or  a 
little  lemon  juice  or  cider  vinegar.  Baked 
or  jellied  apples,  canned  pineapple  or 
a  fruit  jelly  would  be  appropriate  dessert 
dishes. 

Dishes  with  Macaroni  and  Cheese 

A  dish  of  macaroni  and  cheese,  espec- 
ially if  prepared  with  tomato,  would 
represent  a  whole  meal.  Boston  brown 
or  other  coarse  bread  and  a  crisp  green 
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vegetable,  as  celery  or  lettuce,  with  French 
dressing  are  about  the  only  dishes  that 
would  seem  to  fit  in  with  such  a  hearty 
dish.  Macaroni  with  cheese  is  often 
served  with  beef,  veal  and  lamb,  but  in 
such  case  the  quantity  served  of  each 
dish  should  be  small.  Any  sort  of  a  pie 
as  lemon,  apple,  squash  might  be  served 
as  a  dessert  dish. 

Query  No.  3815. — "When  using  a  Napkin  in 
a  private  home  where  only  one  meal  is  to  be 
eaten,  what  disposition  should  be  made  of  the 
napkin  at  close  of  meal?" 

Disposition  of  Napkin  at  Close  of 
Meal 

The  napkin  once  folded  is  supposedly 
lying  in  the  lap;  simply  take  it  up  at 
the  center  and  lay  on  the  left  side  of  the 
plate. 

Query  No.  3816. — "Have  Saucers  gone  out  of 
fashion?" 

Regarding  Saucers 

Use  a  saucer  under  a  tea  or  coffee  cup 
when  serving  a  meal  at  a  table.  Often 
at  a  tea  the  cup  is  set  on  the  plate  used 
also  for  sandwiches  or  cakes. 


plied,  it  is  set  on  a  small  butter  chip  at 
the  left  of  the  glass  of  water. 


Query  No.  3817.— "Why  are  Tea  and  Coffee 
Pots  different  in  construction?" 

Construction  of  Tea  and  Coffee 
Pots 

The  first  cup  of  coffee  is  the  clearest 
and  best,  the  last  is  apt  to  be  lacking  in 
clearness,  too  near  the  grounds,  thus  the 
nozzle  is  near  the  top  to  carry  off  the 
best  of  the  coffee.  The  strongest  of  tea 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  when  first 
made  the  tea  at  the  top  of  the  pot  is 
scarcely  colored  or  flavored,  thus  the 
spout  of  the  tea  pot  starts  from  near 
the  bottom  of  the  pot  and  as  this  portion 
of  the  brewis  removed  theless  strong  from 
above  comes  in  contact  with  the  leaves. 


Query  No.  3818. — "Is  Butter  served  at  Formal 
Dinners." 

Butter  at  Formal  Dinners 

As  rich  sauces  usually  accompany  the 
meats  and  entries  served  at  a  formal 
dinner,  butter  is  unnecessary.     If  sup- 


Query  No.  3819, — "Why  are  Eggs,  which 
contain  no  carbohydrate,  classed  as  'a  typical 
food  with  all  the  elements  in  the  right  proportion 
to  support  the  body'?" 

Eggs  Are  Not  a  Typical  Food 

Milk  is  a  typical  food  but  eggs  are  not 
a  typical  food  for  human  beings. 


Query  No.  3820.— "I  find  this  statement: 
'if  fresh  laid  eggs  are  washed  clean,  covered  with 
lemon  juice  and  allowed  to  stand  the  shell  is 
dissolved,  this  with  the  contents  of  the  shell 
furnishes  a  desirable  food  for  a  person  in  need 
of  concentrated  nourishment.'  To  what  sick 
people  is  this  given?" 

Dissolved  Egg  Shell  as  Food 

We  are  unable  to  give  any  information 
on  the  use  as  food  of  the  dissolved  egg 
shell.  

Query  No.  3821. — "When  entertaining  at 
dinner  and  all  the  guests  are  married,  should 
the  Husband  and  Wife  sit  together?" 

Seating  of  Husband  and  Wife 
at  Dinner 

At  a  large  dinner  party,  the  con- 
versation can  not  be  very  general,  but 
is  confined  to  those  sitting  near  each 
other,  husbands  and  wives  are  not  seated 
together.  The  hostess  sees  that  the 
gentlemen  of  the  party  are  informed 
beforehand  as  to  the  particular  guest 
they  are  to  accompany  to  the  table. 

Query  No.  3822. — "Recipe  for  Chop  Suey." 

Chop  Suey 

Cut  tender,  fresh,  lean  porkand  chicken 
one  or  both,  into  very  thin  pieces  an  J| 
inch  and  a  half  in  length  and  half  an  "^ 
inch  wide.     Saute  these  in  fat  cooked 
from  fresh  pork.     Have  ready  half  as 
much  (in  bulk)  or  more  of  celery,  cut 
transversely    in    inch-lengths,  and    an 
onion  peeled  and  cut  into  small  pieces. 
To  the  browned  meat  add  the  celery  and 
onion,  cover  the  whole  with  boiling  water,       \ 
chicken  or  veal  broth,  and  let  simmer       l 
until   tender.     Add  peeled  mushrooms,       I 
few  or  many,  according  to  taste  or  con- 
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Try  ^^iV  Southern  Dish 

^7  IIRGINIA  spoon  corn  bread  is  a  savory  dainty,  absolutely  dif- 
\J  ferent  from  anything  you  ever  tasted.  This  old  Southern  favor- 
ite meets  with  universal  liking  and  Crisco  gives  it  uncommon 
richness.  There  is  a  taste  about  it  that  usually  calls  for  more.  Even 
the  odor  of  the  sweet  crushed  corn  is  tempting.  Many  housewives 
who  strive  for  well  balanced  meals  and  know  its  high  nutritive  value 
omit  a  vegetable  when  ihey  serve  it. 


(risco 

^L     ForFrrying-ForShorteaiDa 
^^^       Fop  Cake  Making 


Just  to  use  Crisco  is  to  invite  many  pleasing  surprises  In  taste  for 
Crisco  Is  a  shortening  without  taste  or  smell,  allowing  natural  flavors 
of  foods  to  be  brought  out  in  unusual  degree.  Crisco  is  wholly  vege- 
table, the  solid  cream  of  edible  oil. 

Crisco  Is  used  with  such  satisfactory  results  In  all  recipes  calling  for 
butter  as  shortening,  that  thousands  have  discarded  butter  and  depend 
wholly  on  Crisco.  Crisco  is  so  much  richer  than  butter  that  less  is 
required  and  it  costs  but  half  as  much  a  pound. 

qA  '^ook  Worth  Getting 

"Balanced  Daily  Diet",  from  which  this  recipe  is  taken,  is  Janet  McKenzie  Hill's  new  work 

on  food  selection  and  combination.     The  editor  of  "American  Cookery"  in  this  valuable  text 

book  tells  how  to  prepare  tasty  foods  which  best  build  for  mental  and  physical  strength.     It 

contains  seasonable  menus  for  every  month  of  the  year,   and  tells  how  to  make  many  new 

recipes  and  the  interesting:  Story  of  Crisco.   Illustrated  in  color.   This  book  should  be  in  every  household  library.     It  is  filled  witi 

household  helps.    The  regular  price  is  25  cents  but  we  will  send  it  to  you  for  five  two-cent  stamps.     Address  Department  A-4, 

The  Procter  &  Gamble  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


%)irginta 
Spoon  Corn  ^read 

Enough  for  six  or  seven  peo- 
ple— Serve  this  with  a  spoon 
while  hot. 

3  cupfuls  boiling  water 
1/^2  teaspoon fuls  salt 
M  cupful  breakfast  hominy 

3  tablespoonfuls  Crisco 
^  cupful  milk 

3  eggs,  beaten  light 
1/i  cupfuls  corn  meal 

2  teaspoonfuls  baking 

powder 
(Use  accurate  level 
measurements) 
Add  the  salt  to  the  water,  set 
over  a  hot  fire  and  gradually 
stir  in  the  hominy;  let  cook 
three  or  four  minutes  while 
stirring,  then  let  cook  undis- 
turbed over  boiling  water 
thirty  (30)  minutes;  add  the 
Crisco,  milk,  the  eggs,  and 
the  corn  meal  sifted  with  the 
baking  powder,  and  mi.x  all 
together  thoroughly.  Turn 
into  a  Criscoed  baking  dish 
(suitable  for  the  table)  and 
let  bake    forty-five  minutes. 
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venience,  sauted  in  the  fat  from  which 

the  meat  was  taken.     For  about  a  quart 

.  Lterial  stir  two  tablespoonfuls  of 

^jarch  with  cold  water,  then  stir  it 

he  hot  mixture,  continue  stirring 

the   sauce   boils;   let   simmer  ten 

es;  add  two  tablespoonfuls  West 

molasses,  a  teaspoonful  or  more  of 

b.   .    and    a   tablespoonful    or   more    of 

China  soy.     Enough  soy  should  be  added 

to  give  a  dark  tint  to  the  dish.     There 

should  not  be  too  great  an  abundance  of 

sauce.     China   soy   may   be   purchased 

in  half-pint  or  pint  bottles. 


Query  No.  3802.— "Recipe  for  the  firm  Yellow 
Substance  in  various  shapes  often  served  in 
consomme." 


Query  No.  3823. — "Recipe  for  Grissini." 

Grissini 

Grissini  is  an  Italian  form  of  bread. 
Probably  the  dough  is  made  with  water 
and  a  little  shortening  and  is  kneaded 
fifteen  minutes  or  longer;  when  light  it 
is  shaped  into  small  balls,  and  when 
they  are  light  the  balls  are  rolled  under 
the  fingers  into  long  strips  about  the 
thickness  of  a  lead  pencil.  When  again 
light  brush  over  with  beaten  egg-white, 
dredge  with  coarse  salt  and  bake  until 
done.  Before  serving,  reheat  and  dry 
out  the  moisture.  We  are  unable  to 
say  what  kind  of  salt  is  used. 


Query  No.  3824.  —  "Recipe  for  Potatoes  Au 
Gratin." 

Potatoes  au  Gratin 

Melt  two  tablespoonfuls  butter;  in  it 
cook  two  tablespoonfuls  flour,  and  one- 
fourth  a  teaspoonful,  each,  of  salt  and 
pepper;  add  one  cup  of  milk  and  stir 
until  boiling.  Butter  a  baking  dish 
suitable  for  the  table ;  grate  half  a  cup  of 
cheese ;  make  ready  two  cups  of  potatoes 
in  thin  slices  or  half -inch  cubes.  In  the 
baking  dish  arrange  layers  of  potatoes, 
cheese  and  sauce;  repeat  these  layers 
having  sauce  above.  Mix  half  a  cup  of 
cracker  crumbs  with  three  tablespoon- 
fuls of  melted  butter  and  spread  over  the 
sauce.  Let  bake  until  the  potatoes  are 
very  hot  throughout  and  the  crumbs 
browned.    The   cheese  may  be  omitted. 


Royal  Custard 


3  yolks 

1  whole  egg 

J  teaspoonful  salt 


J  teaspoonful  paprika 
I  teaspoonful  mace 
I  cup  cream  or  con- 
somme 


Beat  the  eggs;  add  seasonings,  and 
hquids  and  strain  into  a  buttered  mold. 
Cook  in  hot  water  until  firm.  When 
cold,  unmold  and  cut  as  desired.  Use 
small  French  cutters  or  cut  with  knife 
into  even  cubes  or  squares.  Serve  from 
six  to  twelve  pieces  in  each  plate  of  con- 
somme. For  tinted  custard,  use  cooked 
tomato,  spinach,  green  peas,  etc.  pressed 
through  a  fine  sieve,  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  broth  in  place  of  the  cream 
or  consomme  given  in  the  recipe.  Keep 
the  proportions  as  above. 


Query  No.  3803. — "Recipe  for  Laxative 
Wafers  given  some  time  ago  in  this  magazine." 

Laxative  Wafers 

3^  cup  American  petrofol  |   If  cups  pastry  flour 
(mineral  oil)  1  teaspoonful  baking 

i  cup  sugar  powder 

Ij  cups  rolled  oats  ^  teaspoonful  salt 

ground  in  chopper        %  cup  water 

11  cups  bran  1  egg-white,  beaten 

light 

Beat  the  sugar  into  the  oil,  gradually; 
add  the  other  ingredients  and  mix  to  a 
dough,  adding  more  flour  if  required. 
Knead  slightly  and  roll  into  a  thin  sheet ; 
cut  into  rounds  and  bake  to  an  amber 
color. 

Four  Course  Luncheon 

Anchovy    Paste    Canapes,    Garnish,    Egg-white 

and  Light  Colored  Beets 

Radishes  Celery 

Creamed  Fresh  Fish  and  Shrimps  in  Ramekins 
(Whole  shrimp  above) 
Rolls 

Mignons  of  Beef  Tenderloin,  Broiled 
Poached  Banana  Slices  Above 
Hot  Currant  Jelly  Sauce 
Cress  and  Lettuce,  French  Dressing 

Stewed  Figs 
Pink  Lemon  JelI-0,  Whipped  Cream 
Coffee 
Pink  and  White  Mints 
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THE    PERFECT    BAKING    POWDER 

Wins  the  Approve* 
Katherine  Lawrefi 

Your  RYZON  Baking  Powder  hal  v 
thoroughly  tested  by  me  in  muffins,  bib- 
cuit  and  cake,  and  I  am  only  too  happy 
to  give  you  the  very  highest  recommen- 
dation in  its  favor.  It  is  all  that  can  be 
desired  in  any  baking  powder." 

Katherine  Lawrence 

Director  of  Household  Science, 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Other  domestic  science  experts  speak  in  the  same 
glowing  terms  of  RYZON,The  Perfect  Baking  Powder. 
New  York's  finest  hotels  have  adopted  it.  Increasing 
thousands  of  women  are  using  it.  Such  universal  favor 
could  only  have  been  v^on  by  real  and  unusual  merit. 

Next  in  value  to  RYZON  itself  is  the  RYZON 
Baking  Book,  the  first  accurate,  scientific,  level-measure 
manual  of  baking.  This  book  contains  the  choice  of 
the  pet  baking  recipes  of  10,000  women,  and  was  edited 
by  Marion  Harris  Neil.  By  its  directions,  and  with 
the  use  of  RYZON,  good  baking  results  are  sure. 

The  Book  is  priced  at  $1.00  unless  obtained  through 
your  grocer.  If  he  cannot  supply  it,  send  $1.00,  for 
which  we  will  mail  you  the  RYZON  Baking  Book  and 
a  35c  one-pound  can  of  RYZON,  postpaid.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 

GENERALCHEMICALm 

FOOD  DEPARTMENT 
NEW  YORK 


A  tin  of  RYZON  and  a 
copy  of  the  RYZON  Baking 
Book  m^'ill  be  sent  free,  post- 
paid, to  any  domestic  science 
teacher  njuho  avrites  to  us  on 
school  stationery,  giving  offi- 
cial position. 
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The  Silver  Lining 


This  Lover 


He  used  to  sigh  a  little  song 
When  thinking  of  Mignon, 
"Oh  me,  oh  me,  what  frugal  cheer 
My  love  doth  feed  upon." 
His  song  divulged  the  bliss  it  was 
To  dream  her  breath  was  near, 
To  worship  at  her  footprint,  and 
To  trace  her  shadow  dear. 
He  used  to  sigh  a  little  song. 
When  thinking  of  Mignon  — 
"Oh  me,  oh  me,  what  frugal  cheer 
My  love  doth  feed  upon." 

And  now  he  sings:  "What  frugal  cheer 

My  love  doth  feed  ME  on! 

A  salad  that  she  calls  'just  dear;' 

A  chop  I  call  a  bone: 

A  thimbleful  of  jello  clear; 

Some  cheese  —  obtained  by  phone  — 

Is  all  I  ever  see  round  here, 

When  we  two  dine  alone." 

This  lover  now  is  moved  to  sigh, 

When  thinking  of  Mignon, 

"Oh  me,  oh  me,  what  frugal  cheer 

My  love  doth  feed  upon." 

Julia  M.  Marvin 


When  Mark   Twain  Wanted 
Island 


an 


Mark  Twain,  we  read  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Argonaut,  was  a  good  sailor,  and  he 
often  spent  happy  weeks  cruising  with 
his  old  friend,  H.  H.  Rogers,  in  his  steam 
3^acht,  the  Kanawha.  Once  they  were 
caught  south  of  Cuba  in  a  heavy  sea, 
the  effect  of  a  long-drawn  and  violent 
gale.  The  Caribbean  was  hea\ang  at 
its  worst.  For  once  in  his  life  Mark 
Twain  was  upset  by  the  rolling  and 
pitching  of  the  ship.  He  leaned  over 
the  lee  rail  and  ckmg  on  desperately. 
"Mr.  Clement,  can't  I  get  you  some- 
thing?" asked  one  of  the  stewards,  sol- 
icitously. 

"Yes,"  Mark  drawled  earnestly,  "yes, 
get  me  a  little  island." 

: * 

Making  **Kunnels'' 

A  group  of  Northerners  at  a  hotel  in 
Louisville,  says  Everybody's,  were  poking 
fun  at  the  partiality  of  Southerners  for 
the  titles  of  "Colonel,"  "Major"  and 
"Judge." 


"What 
asked  one 


is 
of 


a  colonel  hereabouts?" 
the  group,  and  there  im- 
mediately followed  a  discussion.  Fin- 
ally a  colored  attendant  was  drawn  in. 

"Well,  gents,"  said  the  negro,  "dere's 
lots  of  ways  to  answer  dat  question. 
Ise  knowed  folks  what  was  born  kun- 
nels — it  jest  run  in  de  blood  fob  ginera- 
tions.  An'  Ise  knowed  folks  what  was 
jest  app'inted  to  be  kunnels.  An'  yit 
others  what  was  made  kunnels  by  bein' 
kind  to  niggehs.  Why,  gents,  an}^  man 
dat  gives  me  a  dollah  is  a  kunnel  to  me 
hencefo'th  foheveh!" 


At  the  Lambs'  Club  one  night,  the 
members  were  discussing  the  tendency 
of  the  average  comedian,  to  insist  that 
his  forte  is  really  tragedy,  when  some 
one  chanced  to  ask  Billy  Crane  if  he 
were  an  exception  to  the  rule.  "No," 
replied  Crane,  "I  can't  say  that  I  am. 
Years  ago  in  the  West  I  tackled  Hamlet." 

"I  suppose,"  the  questioner  continued, 
"the  audience  called  3^ou  before  the 
curtain." 

"Called  me!"  Crane  repeated.  "Called 
me!     Why,  man,  they  dared  me!" 

— Harper's  Weekly. 


An  Expensive  Fishing  Trip 

President  Cleveland  was  an  ardent 
fisherman,  and  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Sun  says  of  him  that  he  enjoyed  angling 
for  the  fish  that  would  not  bite  quite  as 
much  as  he  did  for  those  that  would. 
While  fishing  one  day,  dressed  in  oilskins 
and  a  slouch  hat,  he  was  addressed  by 
an  angler  garbed  in  the  height  of  pisca- 
torial fashion  with: 

"Hello,  boatman!  You've  certainly 
got  a  good  catch.  What  will  you  take 
for  the  fish?" 

"I'm  not  selling  them,"  replied  the 
man  in  oilskins. 

"Well,"  continued  the  per.sistent  ang- 
ler, "what  do  you  want  to  take  me  out 
fishing  to-morrow?'* 
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The  Good  Things 

Some   Boys  Get 

m  homes  that  serve  Puffed  Wheat  and  Rice,  boys  carry  the  grains  at  play.  Sometimes  they 
are  simply  salted — sometimes  doused  with  melted  butter.  And  these  bubble-like  grains,  toasted, 
flavory,  crisp  and  flaky,  form  real  food  confections. 

Those  Boys  Say  This: 


Boys  with. Puffed  Grains  always  treat  other 
boys.     And  they  say  something  like  this: 

"Why,  we  have  Puffed  Grains  every  day  in 
our  house.     I  get  a  dish  every  morning. 

"I  get  them  sometimes  for  supper  in  a  bowl 
of  milk.  Sister  uses  them  in  candy  making. 
And  I  get  them  like  this  after  school. 

"Sometimes  it  is  Pufted  Wheat,  sometimes 
Puffed  Rice,  and  sometimes  it  is  Corn  Puffs. 
But  one  is  as  good  as  another." 


Children  who  get  Puffed  Grains  talk  about 
them.     And  children  who  don't  envy  the  rest. 

For  these  are  the  foods  that  taste  like  nuts. 
That  are  airy  and  thin  and  flimsy.  And  that 
seem  like  confections  served  by  the  dishful. 

Children  who  don't  get  Puffed  Grains  get 
nothing  else  that's  like  them.  There  is  no 
other  way  to  make  whole  grains  into  such  in- 
viting morsels. 


Puffed 

Puffed 

Wheat 

Rice 

and  Corn 

Puffs 

Each  15c  Except 

in  Far  West 

The  purpose  of  puffing,  by  Prof.  Anderson's  process, 
is  to  make  whole  grains  wholly  digestible.  By  terrific 
heat  and  shooting  from  guns,  every  food  cell  is  ex- 
ploded. 

What  cooking  does  in  a  partial  way,  this  process  does 


completely.    Thus  every  element  is  made  available, and 
every  atom  feeds. 

People  need  whole-grain  foods.  But  they  need  them 
so  the  whole  grain  will  digest.  Puffed  Wheat  and  Rice 
supply  them.  So  every  dainty  tidbit  forms  a  peifect 
food.    Let  children  eat  all  they  will. 


The  Quaker  Qats  G>mpany 


Sole  Makers 


lllilll 
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Mr.  Cleveland,  who  was  plainly  en- 
joying the  joke,  replied,  "I  can't  make 
any  engagement  except  by  the  season. 
Will  you  give  me  as  much  as  I  made 
last  year?" 

''You're  a  sharp  fellow,"  replied  the 
angler,  "but  a  good  fisherman,  and  I'll 
accept  your  terms.  What  did  you  make 
last  year?" 

"Oh,"  replied  Mr.  Cleveland,  "about 
a  thousand  dollars  a  week !  I  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States." 


At  the  movies  an  old  couple  sat  through 
a  picture  that  included  a  cattle  "round- 
up" in  which  the  dust  rose  in  clouds 
from  the  parched  ground.  The  old  lady 
began  to  cough,  and  her  husband 
nudged  her : 

"Don't  cough,  Annie!  Can't  you  see 
you're  disturbing  the  other  folks?" 

His  wife  looked  at  him  apologetically 
over  her  handkerchief  smothering  a 
spasm. 

"I  can't  help  it,  Ephraim.  Dust  al- 
ways tickles  my  throat!" 

— Everybody's  Magazine. 


Booth  Tarkington  tells  of  an  old  col- 
ored man  who  appeared  as  a  witness 
before  one  of  our  committees.  In  the 
course  of  his  examination  these  questions 
were  put  to  the  man: 

"What  is  your  name?" 

"Calhoun  Clay,  sah." 

"Can  you  sign  3^our  name?" 

"Sah?" 

"I  ask  if  you  can  write  your  name." 

"Well  no,  sah.  Ah  nebbah  writes  ma 
name.     Ah  dictates  it,  sah." 


An  Irishman  was  charged  with  a  petty 
offence.  "Have  you  an}'-  one  in  court 
who  will  vouch  for  your  good  character?" 
queried  the  judge. 

"Yes,  sorr;  there  is  the  chief  constable 
yonder,"  answered  Pat. 

The  chief  constable  was  amazed. 
* '  Why,  your  honor,  I  don't  even  know  the 
man,"  protested  he. 

"Now,  sorr."  broke  in  Pat,  "I  have 


lived  in  the  borough  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  and,  if  the  chief  constable  doesn't 
know  me  yet,  isn't  that  a  character  for 


vezi 


Young  Wife:  "I  got  a  beautiful  parch- 
ment diploma  from  the  cooking  college 
to-da}^  and  I've  cooked  this  for  you. 
Now  guess  what  is  is." 

Husband:  (trying  the  omelet);  "The 
diploma."  — Tit-Bits. 


Sadie  was  eleven,  and  Alice  was  seven. 
At  lunch  Sadie  said:  "I  wonder  what 
part  of  an  animal  a  chop  is.     Is  it  a  leg?" 

"Of  course  not,"  replied  Alice;  "it 
is  the  jawbone.  Haven't  you  ever  heard 
of  animals  licking  their  chops?" 


Student:  "There  must  be  some  mis- 
take in  my  examination  marking.  I 
don't  think  I  deserve  an  absolute  zero." 

Inspector:  "Neither  do  I,  but  it  is  the 
lowest  mark  I  am  allowed  to  give." 


The  sad-looking  man  at  the  corner 
table  had  been  waiting  a  long  time  for 
his  order.  Finally  his  waiter  approached 
and,  with  a  flourish,  said,  "Your  fish  will 
be  coming  in  a  minute  or  two  now,  sir," 

The  sad  man  looked  interested.     "Tell 

me,"  he  said,  "what  bait  are  you  using?" 

—  Harper's  Magazine, 


"Lots  of  women  have  no  sense  of 
humor,"  the  Washington  Star's  would- 
be  critic  said  to  a  young  lady. 

"Well,  what  of  that?"  she  replied. 
"Lots  of  men  have  no  sense  at  all." 


Wife:  "You  know,  Henry,  I  speak  as 
I  think." 

Husband:"  Yes,  my  love;  only  oftener" 
— Topeka  Journal. 


Contemporary 

"Miss  Ann  Teek  has  had  her  house 
furnished  in  colonial  style." 

"Well,  she  ought  to  feel  thoroughly 
at  home  amid  such  surroundings". 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


The  Supreme  Dessert 

Pineapple  Flavor 

A  New  Fruit  Flavor  —  In  Sealed  Vials 


in 


We  have  just  added 
Pineapple  to  the  JifFy- 
Jell  flavors.  That  was 
impossible — a  natural 
Pineapple  flavor 
former  quick  gelatine  desserts. 

Now  there  are  seven 
of  the  Jiffy -Jell 
flavors.  All  fruit- 
juice  flavors — all 
sealed  in  vials.  And 
all  like  the 
fresh  crushed 
fruit. 


In  making  Jiffy-Jell  you  do 
not  scald  the  flavor.  You 
dissolve  the  powder  with  the 
boiling  water,  then  let  it 
partly  cool.  Add  the  flavor 
then. 


Most 
pine- 


That  makes  a  great  difference, 
fruit    flavors  —  and   particularly 
apple  —  are  altered  by  boiling  water. 

Jifly-Jell  is  the  only  quick  dessert  made 
with  the   Waukesha  gelatine  —  the 

highest  grade 


HOME  OF 


These  flavors 
are  made  by 
concentrating 
the  juices  of 
fresh,  ripe  fruit.     None  is  artificial. 

Then  each  flavor  is  sealed  in  a  vial,  to 

keep  its  fresh- 
ness until  used. 
So  Jiffy-Jell  des- 
serts all  bring  to 
your  table  the 
tang  and  flavor 
of  freshly- pick- 
ed fruit. 


iSiJfci*Li»iij»i 


produced.  It 
costs  twice 
as  much  as 
the  common. 

Jiffy -Jell 
comes     in 
Ji^^-JELL  damp-proof 

containers  —  a  vial  of  flavor  in  each. 
It  comes  in  seven  flavors  —  two  pack- 
ages for  25  cents. 

It  has  brought 
to  millions 
a  new 
concep- 
tion of 
gelatine 
desserts. 


WAUKESHA  PURE  FOOD  CO.,  WAUKESHA,  WIS 
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New  Books 


Home  Labor-Saving  Devices.  By  Rhea 
Clark  Scott.  Illustrated.  8vo.  Price 
$1.00  net.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

There  can  be  no  real  improvement  in 
social  life  in  the  country  unless  there  is 
leisure  time  to  be  devoted  to  uplifting, 
cultural  and  recreational  purposes.  The 
only  way  in  which  this  may  be  obtained 
is  by  means  of  labor-saving  and  time- 
saving  appliances. 

To  clear  away  the  drudgery  of  the  kitch- 
en, the  laundry,  and  the  dining  room, — 
to  make  less  fatiguing  the  scrubbing, 
chicken  raising,  and  butter  making  are 
the  purposes  of  this  volume. 

It  is  a  book  not  only  for  the  woman 
who  does  all  her  own  work  but  also  for  the 
one  who  has  servants.  It  will  oil  the 
joints  of  each  t3^pe  of  household.  The 
arrangement  is  particularly  simple  and 
practical.  The  article,  its  need,  and  its 
use  is  briefly  described,  and  then  in  brief 
form  is  tabulated  the  materials  needed 
in  manufacture,  the  dimensions  and  the 
directions  towards  putting  it  together. 
Each  difficulty  is  thoroughly  illustrated; 
in  an  appendix  there  is  an  excellent  list 
of  tools  for  every  home,  and  a  list  of  pub- 
lications for  supplementary  reading. 

The  book  seems  especially  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  small,  country  farm-homes. 

Feeding  the  Family.  By  Mary  Swartz 
Rose,  Ph.  D.  Price  $2.10.  The 
MacMillan  Co.,  New  York. 
This  is  a  clear  and  concise  account  in 
simple,  e very-day  terms,  of  the  way  in 
which  modern  knowledge  of  the  science 
of  nutrition  may  be  applied  in  ordinary 
life.  The  food  needs  of  the  different 
members  of  the  typical  family  group  — 
men,  women,  infants  and  children  —  are 
discussed  in  separate  chapters,  and  many 
concrete  illustrations  in  the  form  of  food 
plans  and  dietaries  are  included.  The 
problems  of  the  housewife  in  trying  to 
reconcile  the  needs  of  different  ages  and 


tastes  at  the  same  table  are  also  dealt 
with. 

The  purpose  of  the  author  has  been 
to  provide  a  book  for  the  numerous  house- 
wives who  prepare  something  like  a 
thousand  meals  a  year  for  their  families 
and  who  wish  to  know  how  the  science 
of  nutrition  can  be  made  to  function 
most  successfully  in  their  daily  lives. 
The  result  is  one  of  the  most  practical 
works  on  nutrition  of  the  day;  at  the 
same  time  the  latest  scientific  treatment 
of  the  subject  has  been  adhered  to.  We 
are  glad  to  note  that  the  author  states 
in  her  preface :  ' '  Detailed  calculation  of 
the  amount  of  food  to  be  consumed  each 
day  are  neither  necessary  nor  practicable 
in  the  home,  but  information  in  regard 
to  the  relative  nutritive  value  of  food 
materials  is  a  great  help  in  keeping  the 
diet  well  balanced.  For  the  sake  of  those 
who  wish  to  study  this  phase  of  feeding, 
illustrative  dietaries  have  been  placed 
in  each  chapter,  and  in  the  appendix 
tables  are  given  for  quick  estimation  of 
the  food  values  of  a  number  of  familiar 
kinds  of  food.  The  housewife  does  not 
need  to  do  careful  weighing  so  much  as 
to  train  her  eye  to  judge  approximate 
food  values,  for  which  measures  are  usu- 
ally sufficient  though,  weights  are,  of 
course,  more  accurate." 

However  important  the  scientific  stud- 
ies of  food  and  feeding  may  be,  only^the 

I — The  Careful  Housekeeper — | 

Uses  a  Reliable  Disinfectant  all 
the  time  to  protect  her  family 

The  daily  use  of  one  throughout  the  home 
will  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  germs 

Vlatts  Chlorides. 

TheOdorlessDisinfectant 

Does  Not  Cover  One  Odor  With  Another 
Sold  Everywhere        In  Two  Sizes— 25  and  50c. 
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he  flavor  of  'Swift's  Premium"  Ham  is  due 
to  a  special  method  of  curing.  This  Swift 
cure  gives  a  greater  delicacy,  a  savoriness 
that  you  will  be  quick  to  appreciate.  Serve 
this  ham  for  breakfast  tomorrow  and  see 
how  much  your  family  enjoys  its  delicious 
flavor.  The  economical  way  to  purchase  ham 
is  to  buy  it  whole. 


Swift's  Premium  "Hams  and  Bacon 
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deductions  from  these  can  find  a  way 
gradually  into  the  life  of  the  average 
family  and  be  made  useful  there.  "Feed- 
ing the  Family"  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  study  of  food  problems.  Its 
contents  provide  information  of  great 
worth  to  countless  families.  In  every 
respect  it  is  worthy  of  the  highest  com- 
mendation. 

Food    Study,     By   Mabel  T.    Wellman. 

Cloth.     $1.00   net.     Little,    Brown 

&  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
"Food  Study"  is  a  textbook  on  home 
economics.  It  is  prepared  for  the  benefit 
of  both  the  teacher  and  the  student  in 
high  schools.  The  order  of  topics  is  not 
that  of  the  conventional  cook  book;  it 
is  rather  a  logical  working  out  of  the  sub- 
ject which  is  adapted  better,  perhaps, 
to  school  courses  in  home  economics. 
For  instance  the  lessons  begin  with 
Fruit,  Canning,  Jelly-making,  etc.,  sub- 
jects suitable  for  study  in  autumn.     Ac- 


cording to  the  author  the  experiments 
and  the  cooking  presented  in  each  chap- 
ter can  be  carried  out  in  a  double  period 
of  an  hour  and  a  half.  Following  the 
laboratory  work  of  each  chapter  of  the 
text  is  material  intended  to  be  taken  up 
in  subsequent  recitations.  Double  per- 
iods are  not  needed  for  recitation.  A 
double  period  for  laboratory  work  and 
a  single  period  for  recitation  form  a  unit 
of  work  which  may  be  given  once  in  a 
week  or  twice  if  time  permits. 

Thus  the  order  and  method  of  the  work 
may  appear.  To  determine  its  full 
value,  a  pretty  thorough  examination 
would  be  required,  on  the  part  of  those 
interested  in  text-books  and  teaching. 


Sure  Road  to  Wealth 

There  is  one  sure  road  to  wealth.  It 
is  not  a  get-rich-quick  scheme,  no  wild- 
cat mining  venture,  no  "war  baby"  spec- 
ulation; it  is  simply  a  common-sense 
way  of  attaining  a  small  fortune  in  a 
strictly  legitimate  way. 

One  dollar  deposited  each  week  for 
twenty  years  in  a  savings  bank,  parang 
four  per  cent  compound  interest,  would 
amount  to  $1,612.  This  is  $572  more 
than  the  total  amount  deposited. 

Five  dollars  deposited  each  week  for 
the  same  length  of  time  would  become 
$8,000.  The  interest  on  this  $8,000 
would  be  $6  a  week.  Anyone  following 
out  this  plan  of  weekly  deposits  of  $5  for 
twenty  years  could  at  the  end  of  that 
period  draw  out  of  the  bank  $6  each 
week  as  long  as  he  lived  and  still  leave 
to  his  wife  and  family,  at  his  death,  not 
only  all  he  deposited  but  half  as  much 
more. 

The  young  man  of  twenty  who  will 
save  twenty-seven  and  one-half  cents  a 
day  in  a  savings  bank,  paying  four  per 
cent  compound  interest,  and  keep  up 
these  payments  or  deposits  till  he  is 
seventy  years  of  age,  would  have  a  for- 
tune of  $29,000,  which  would  pay  inter- 
est of  $22  each  week.  This  interest 
would  be  about  ten  times  the  amount 
saved  each  week.  h.  h.  p. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


(r&wford 


No  Finer  Range  in   all   the  World 
than  this  Triple  Crawford 

All  the  desirable  features  of  both  coal  and 
gas  ranges  are  combined  in  this  masterpiece: 


The    Convenient  Gas   Oven, 

equipped  with  the  new  and  improved 
gas  broiler  which  is  instantly  adjustable 
to  bring  the  food  to  the  required  dis- 
tance from  the  flame,  without  touching 
the  pan.  It  folds  away  when  not  in  use. 
Two  Separate  Ovens,  both  large 
and  roomy,  one  for  gas,  the  other  for 
coal — both  are  perfect. 


Five  Center  Heat  Gas 
Burners,  of  a  new  and  efficient 
type  bring  the  heat  directly  under 
utensils  without  wasting  gas. 

All- in' one- control  exclusive  to 
this  style,  regulates  fire  and  oven  with 
one  motion.  Place  the  knob  at  "Bake," 
"Check,"  or  "Kindle." 


Perfectiou  of  design  and  fmish,  long  service  and  utility,  distinguish  Crawford  coal  ranges— or  gas  combinations. 
Sold  by  Leading  Dealers 

Walker  &  Pratt  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  U.S.A. 

Makers  of  Highest  Quality  Ranges,  Furnaces  and  Boilers 


k    ■    ^ 
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Nesnah 


(Made  in  a  Jiffy) 

FOR 


SPRING 
DISHES 


Any  meal  can  be  improved  by 
the  addition  of  Nesnah,  and 
if  you  must  give  extra  thought 
to  Spring  dishes  you  will  find 
that  Nesnah  helps  to  solve  the 
problem. 

Try  making  Nesnah  some  evening, 
pour  it  into  your  cereal  saucers, 
leave  them  stand  in  the  refrigera- 
tor until  morning;  then  place  either 
cooked  or  prepared  cereal  on  top 
and  serve  for  breakfast.  No  cream 
or  sugar  is  needed.  This  will  be 
different  and  more  healthful  than 
the  usual  way  of  serving  cereal. 

Dieticians,  nurses,  mothers,  those 
who  run  tea  rooms,  and  those  who 
must  have  good  food  with  the  least 
possible  expense  all  use  Nesnah. 


Six  Natural  Flavors 


Raspberry 
Chocolate 


Lemon 
Vanilla 


Orange 
Almond 


The  Junket  Folks  will  send  you  3 
free  samples  and  booklet  of  recipes 
on  request. 


CHR.  HANSEN'S  LABORATORY 

The  Junket  Folks 
Box  2507  LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Massage  of  the  Liver 

"What  is  the  matter  with  my  com- 
plexion? It  is  so  yellow  I  scarcely  know 
myself.  And  I  am  so  tired!"  Pre- 
supposing that  you  are  not  in  the  throes 
of  yellow  jaundice,  then  it  is  your  liver, 
nine  chances  of  ten.  Overburdened  as 
it  often  is,  small  wonder  that  at  times 
it  rebels  and  causes  all  kinds  of  un- 
happiness  to  the  owner. 

Better  its  circulation  and  you  will  be 
happier  and  better  looking !  And  the 
way  to  do  this  is  to  breathe  deep  and 
long.  Simple  enough,  isn't  it?  Deep 
breathing  acts  just  like  a  gentle,  per- 
sistent massage,  for  every  time  the 
diaphragm  moves  downward  pressure  is 
exerted  upon  this  spongy  organ.  This 
has  the  effect  of  pushing  the  blood  more 
rapidly  through  the  little  cells  that  inter- 
sect the  liver. 

Better  circulation  will  mean  better 
digestion;  this  will  mean  better  disposi- 
tion, and  soon  the  roses  will  replace 
the  muddy,  unbecoming  color  about 
which  you  had  been  worrying. 

The  liver  simply  will  not  get  along 
without  3^our  help,  for  in  the  first  place 
it  has  no  direct  power  to  move,  and  in 
the  second  it's  the  largest  vital  organ 
in  our  anatomy. 

Deep  breathing  and  general  exercises 
of  the  trunk  are  sufficient  to  keep  the 
normal  liver  in  good  working  order,  but 
when  it  has  more  work  than  it  can 
manage  the  exercises  should  be  more 
strenuous. 

An    effective    massage    exercise    for 
everybody   is    as    follows:    Relax    com- 
pletely, droop  your  shoulders  and  cave 
in  your  chest  in  the  most  abject  posi- 
tion possible,  meanwhile  exhaling  every 
bit  of  breath  you  can  get  out  of  your 
lungs.     Place  your  hands  at  the  waist 
line  at  about  the  front  of  the  body  and 
centre   your   attention   on  that   region. ; 
Now  inhale  slowly,  and  gradually  bring '. 
the  body  to  ah  upright  pOvSition  as  you; 
fill  the  lungs.     When  you  are  standing 
like  a  soldier  and  think  you  have  every' 
bit  of  oxygen  that  you  can  hold,  take:: 
little  puffy  breaths  until  you  can't  dOr 
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This  New  Range  Is  A 
Wonder  For  Cooking 

Although  less  than  four  feet  long  it  can  do  every  kind 
of  cooking  for  any  ordinary  family  by  gas  in  summer 
or  by  coal   or  wood  when  the  kitchen  needs  heating. 

There  is  absolutely  no  danger  ift  this  combination,  as 

the  gas  section  is  as  entirely  separate  from  the  coal 
section  as  if  placed  in  another  part  of  the  kitchen. 

Note  the  two  gas 
ovens  above  —  one 

for  baking,  glass 
paneled  and  one  for 
broiling  with  white  r-    ,  w    j     ^n     « 

enamel  door.       The  Coal.  Wood  and  Gas  Range 

large  square  oven  below  is  heated  by  coal  or  wood. 

See  the  cooking  surface  when  you  want  to  rush  things—  five  burners 
for  gas  and  tour  covers  for  coal.  The  entire  range  is  always  available 
as  both  coal  and  gas  ovens  can  be  operated  at  the  same  time,  using 
one  for  meats  and  the  other  for  pastry.       It  Makes  Cooking  Easy. 


The  Range  that  "Makes  Cooking  Easy" 


^%^  Gold  Medal  m 

GLenwood 

Write  to-day  for  handsome  free  booklet  118  that  tells  all  about  it,  to 

Weir  Stove  Co.,    Taunton,  Mass.      Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  Glenwood 
Coal,  Wood  and  Gas  Ranges,  Heating  Stoves  and  Furnaces. 


Makes  Every  Woman  Happy 

Cut  down  your  meat  and  grocery  bills;  have  better  tasting  food  with 
half  the  work.  You  can  use  less  expensive  meats,  because  all  the  savory 
flavor  is  retained — delicious  and  wonderfully  tender.  You  save  more  than 
half  on  fuel.  One  trial  convinces  every  housewife.  Extra  size  3-compartment  Cooker 
Outfit  of  "Wearever"  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils.  Covers  and  every  part  of  interior 
pure  aluminum. 


Fireless  Cooker 

30  Days'  Free  Trial.       Sent  Only  Direct  From  Factory 


Fastest,  cleanest  most  saving  Fireless 
Cooker  possible  to  buy— at  a  big  price 
saving.  My  new  Book 
Shows  big,  full-page 
photographs  of  cook- 
ing in  a  RAPID.  Send 
your  address  today 
and 


Get  This 
FREE 
BOOK 


I  guarantee  to  suit  you 
or  send  your  money  back. 
Roasts  meats  a  perfect 
brown.  Bakes  cakes,  pies, 
vegetables,  desserts— every- 
thing in  every  way.  Cuts 
gas  bills  from  hours  to  minutes. 
Write  today  for  my  _  new  book 
and  direct  factory  price. 

William  Campbell  Company 

Dept.    173  Detroit,  Mich. 


/     N 
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EDUCATOR 


For  bran  bread,  muffins 

or  gems,  use 
EDUCATOR  BRAN 
The  Educator  Process 
of  milling,  cleansing  and 
purifying  produces  a 
pure  product. 


BOSTOK  '     - 


AGES 


UE 


^  k.       BOTTLES 
MEND     IT    TODAY     1 0<^ 


iFULllMEAll 

RICE— SEASONING  —  FOR  THAT  HUNGRY  FEELING 

IrtlCiiiiilSKfOURiRdCtRl 


Use  This  Chest  FREE 


Free  Trial 


Famous 

Piedmont  Red 
Cedar  Chest.    Your  choice  of  90  styles  n  1 1 
designs.    Direct  from  factory  to  home  on  15  days      ^ 
free  trial.    We  pay  the  freight.    A  Piedmont  protects 
furs,  woolens  and  plumes  From  moths,  mice,  dvst  and 
damp.     Distinctly  beautiful.     Needed  in  every  home. 
Lasts  for  generations.    Finest  wedding  or  birthday  gift 
at  great  saving.     Write  today  for  our  great  new  catalog  and  reduced 
pr^z^s — all  prepaid  free  to  you. 
PIEDMONT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO..    Dept.  72,    Statesville,  N.  C. 


Reduced 

Factory 

Prices. 

Freigrht 

Prepaid. 


this  longer.  You'll  be  surprised  how 
much  more  you  inhale  in  this  way  after 
you  think  you  have  already  filled  your 
lungs.  Hold  for  a  moment,  exhale,  and 
let  the  body  relax  again.  Repeat  at 
least  10  times.  Do  this  twice  a  day  and 
3^ou'll  never  become  a  Scrooge. 


A  Government  Order  to 
Housewives 

A  real  stir  was  created  in  thousands 
of  homes  in  Great  Britain  when  shortl}^ 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  War  this  Order 
was  issued  —  "In  the  interests  of  econ- 
omy and  owing  to  the  present  need  for 
conserving  food  and  fuel,  His  Majesty's 
Government  recommends,  wherever 
possible  j  the  use  of  the 'Fireless'  method 
in  preparation  of  food." 

Then  follows  a  description,  with  full 
particulars,  of  the  home-made  "hay  box" 
for  those  who  have  not  the  complete 
efficiency  of  the  manufactured  Fireless 
Cooker. 

The  other  warring  nations,  too,  with 
Germany  setting  an  example,  have 
adopted  the  Fireless  Cooker  as  a  national 
factor  for  Food  and  Fuel  Saving. 

Surely,  in  these  days  when  talk  of  the 
high  cost  of  living  is  becoming  a  never- 
ceasing  chorus,  let  us  give  due  heed  to 
this  lesson.  Let  us  not  be  content  with 
the  old  wasteful  methods  in  any  line. 
And  if  the  Fireless  Cooker  saves  enough 
to  make  it  worth  the  careful  attention  of 
nations  occupied  with  a  world-war,  it  is 
worth  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
the  American  housewife. 

We  have  a  whole  sermon  on  the 
question  in  the  old  witch's  rhyme  — 

"Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble; 
Fire  burn  and  cauldron  bubble." 

Truly  it  is  "double  toil  and  trouble" 
when  the  pot  boils  hard.     A  waste  of 
fuel,  a  waste  of  energy  and  a  waste  of  , 
food.     Whatever  you  cook  —  especially 
meats  —  remember  that  a  gentle  simmer 
is  much  more  effective  than  hard  boiling, 
which  dissipates  the  flavor  and  toughens 
the   fibres.     And   what    an   unpleasant  . 
atmosphere  it  gives  the  whole  house!  ' 
The   humble   cabbage   and   the   savory 
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STURDY 
FOOD 


Give  the  growing  youngs- 
ters plenty  of  good  bread 
made  with 

Fleischmann's  Yeast 

Our  splendid  little  recipe  book  sent 
you  free  on  request 

The  Fleischmann  Co. 

I  701  Washington  Street  New  York  City 


"STICKNEY&  POOR'S  Vanilla  IsaWinner" 

That's  what  they  all  say! 

No  manufacturer  can  buy  better  "vanilla  beans"  than  can  the 
Stickney  &  Poor  Company,— no  firm  is  better  equipped  to  make 
reliable  extracts,  and  over  a  I^undred  years'  reputation  for 
hig-h  grade  iiiamifactviring:  is  a  guarantee,  not  only  of  the 
excellence  of  a  Stickney  &  Poor  product,  but  that  the  public  have 
confidence  in  that  product. 

For  Goodness  Sake!  when  you  order  Flavorings  say  "Stickney 
&  Poor's"  to  your  storeuiaii. 

Your  Co-operating-  Servant,       "MUSTARDPOT" 


STICKNEY    &    POOR  SPICE  COMPANY    ^ 

1815- -Century  Old— Century  Honored--1917         am 

Mustards-Spices    BOSTON,  MASS.   Seasonings-Flavorings  ^^ 

THE       NATIONAL       MUSTARD      POT    * 


■■■■■llli^ 


iii^^M^Wi 


WmSmSmmmmmmmmmmi^sU....  „.„,.  ..,.....,.,......„,.,.;:; 


iSIiiiiiii 


strength.   Nadu^t  or 

¥ou'ULikeIt 

Order   from   your   gro-     , 

cer.     If  he  hasn't  it  and 

doesn't  get    it   for  you      MaqtWC 

promptly -notify    u..        'Jf^Jri! 


I 1  Salt 

Morton  Salt  Co.      s^pQnp 
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Cut  Your  Cream  Bill  One-Half 

USE 

(^REMO    yESCO 

AND  "Top  of  the  milk,"  thin  cream 
or  equal  parts  of  heavy  cream  and 
whole  milk. 

Then  they  can  be  whipped  as 
easily  and  stiffly  as  heavy  cream  and 
at  half  the  expense. 

CREMO-VESCO  is  a  product  of  abso- 
lute purity  for  increasing  the  body  of 
thin  cream  and  for  restoring  the  consis- 
tency to  pasteurized  cream  and  evapo- 
rated milk  designed  for  whipping. 

Whipped  cream  adds  to  the  attractiveness  and 
palatability  of  very  many  dishes.  Send  for  a  bot- 
tle of  Cremo-Vesco  today  and  see  how  easily  you 
^erve  this  welcome  addition  without  the  bother 
and  expense  of  getting  heavy  cream. 

Household  size,  prepaid,  25  cents.  16  ounce 
bottle  whips  up  75  quarts  of  cream,  $1.00. 
Discounts  on  quantities. 

Cremo-Vesco  Company 

63i    EAST    23rd   ST.,    BROOKLYN,     N.    Y. 


PREMIUMS  for  ONE 

To  any  present  subscriber  who  will  secure  and  send 
us  one  new  yearly  subscription  for  American 
Cookery  at  $1.50  we  will  send,  prepaid,  choice 
of  the  following : 


HEAVY  TIN  BORDER  MOULD 

Imported,  I^ovind,   6  incH 

Cash   Price  75   cents. 


DRIPLESS 

SYKUP 
PITCHER 


ALUMINUM. 

One  pint.  Separate 
inset  lip  to  catch  drip- 
pings. Same  can  be 
removed  for  cleaning 
and  filling.  Polish 
finish.     Cash   Price 

$i.oo. 


The  Boston  Cooking  School  Magazine  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


onion  play  a  delicious  and  wholesome 
part  in  the  menu,  but  they  are,  literally, 
^'in  bad  odor."  Remember  —  there 
are  no  cooking  odors  when  you  use  the 
Fireless. 


Mutton  as  a  Food 

In  a  Farmer's  Bulletin,  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  value  of  mutton  as  a  food  is 
discussed.  Mutton  and  lamb  have  al- 
ways been  regarded  as  particularly 
wholesome,  and  there  is  reason  for  this 
belief.  Of  the  two  meats  lamb  has  been 
the  more  popular  in  the  United  States 
in  recent  years,  perhaps  because  special 
attention  has  been  given  to  raising  it  for 
the  market  and  to  extending  its  season. 
On  the  other  hand,  mutton  is  the  fav- 
ourite in  England.  The  whole  question 
is  simply  one  of  taste,  and  mutton  in 
some  form  or  other  has  always  been  a 
staple  and  favourite  food,  used  in  large 
quantities,  and  on  account  of  its  good 
qualities  worth}^  of  much  more  extensive 
use.  In  composition  and  nutritive  value 
mutton  is  practically  the  same  as  beef 
and  the  average  loss  in  weight  in  pre- 
paring the  two  kinds  of  meat  for  the 
table  is  also  practically  the  same;  yet 
mutton  has  for  some  time  been  a  cheaper 
meat  in  oiu:  markets  than  beef.  Buying 
in  quantity  is  recognised  as  economical 
where  the  housewife  has  facilities  for 
storage.  There  are  many  cases  where 
a  side  of  mutton  could  be  economically 
purchased  for  home  use,  where  a  side  of 
beef  would  be  too  large  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. This  would  imply  an  economy 
in  the  selection  of  the  mutton.  As  re- 
gards digestibility,  there  is  no  practical 
difference  between  beef  and  mutton. 


Teco  Com  Cake 

1  cup  Teco  Pancake  flour 

1  cup  bread  flour 

3  tablespoonfuls  butter 

i  cup  sugar 

f  cup  cold  water 

Mix  together  the  dry  ingredients  and 
rub  in  the  butter.  Stir  in  the  water  and 
bake  in  a  layer  cake  pan  about  thirty- 
five  minutes.  — Adv. 
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M.ngel  Cake 

A  simple  rule  to  give  your  cakes 
and  desserts  a  new  zest.  Change 
nothing  in  the  recipe  except 
where  it  now  reads  "flavor  with 
vanilla."     Insert  there  — 


rn  ett's 

Vanilla 

The  delicacy  and  deliciousness  of 
Burnett's  are  true  economy,  too, 
— no  risk  of  spoiling  a  dessert — 
and  flour,  butter,  eggs,  are  costly. 


We  have  issued  a  16-page 

PREMIUM  LIST 

SEND  A  POSTAL  FOR   ONE 

IF  YOU  can  obtain  among  your  friends  a  few  sub- 
scriptions to  American  Cookery  and 

so  secure  for  yourself,  without  cost,  some 
of  the  best  and  most  useful  cooking  uten- 
sils—OR 

IF  YOU  wish  xo  purchase  for  cash  the  latest  and 
most  unique  cooking  novelties. 

THE  BOSTON  COOKING-SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  CO. 
BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 


SAVES  PIE  JUICE 

Better  than  paper  cones  which  burn  or 
soak,    limitine: 


their  usefulness. 
Made  of  pure 
aluminum.  Will 
not  rust  or  cor- 
rode. Holes  in 
sides  give  vent  to  steam.  Cup  holds  juice 
which  runs  back  into  pie  when  done. 

Postpaid,  10c  each 
ALUMINUM  PRODUCTS  CO.,  164  Federal  St. ,  Boston 


For  a  limited  time  we  can  supply 
all  hack  numbers  of  American 
Cookery  and  Boston  Cooking- 
School  Magazine  at  10  cts.  each. 
Order  now  if  you  wish  to  coni' 
plete  your  files. 

We  will  pay  20  cents  each  for  Boston  Cooking 
School  Magazine  issue  of  June,  1914 

Address 

American  Cookery,  Boston,  Mass. 


Domestic  Science 

Home-Study  Courses 

Food,  Health,  Housekeeping,  Clothing,  Children. 
For  Homemakers,  Teachers  and  for 
well-paid  positions. 
•*THE  PROFESSION  OF  HOME-MAKING."  100 
page  handbook,  FREE.  Bulletins:  "Free  Hand 
Cooking,"  10  cents.  "Food  Values,"  10  cents. 
"  Five  Cent  Meals,"  10  cents. 

AM.  SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS,  503  W.  69th  St..  CHICAGO 


Western  Positions  for  Domestic  Science  and  Art  Teachers 
FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

Eight  page  Booklet  "Road   to   Good  Positions,"   Free. 

"How    to    Apply    for    a    School,  With  Laws  of 
Certification  of  All  the  States,"  Free  to  Members. 

Fifty  Cents  in  Stamps   to   Non    Members. 


OUR    SPECIAL    FIELD 

Colorado 

Washington 

Kansas 

Wyoming 

Montana 

Idaho 

New  Mexico 

Nebraska 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Arizona 

North  Dakota 

California 

South  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Utah 

Texas 

Koc/<y Mr  Teachers 

/lO£/Vcy,  EMPIRE  BLDG,  Denver.COLOj 


Wm.   Ruffer, 
Pd.  M.,  A.  M., 

Manager. 


One  Agency  that  does  the  Work  of  Many.  The  Largest  and  Most  Widely  Patronized  Agency  in  the  Wett 
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MORRIS   CANOES 


For  safety,  steadiness,  speed  and 
genuine  value,  none  can  compare 
with  them. 

Send  for  new  catalogue. 

B.   N.    MORRIS,  INC. 

145  State  Street  VEAZIE,  ME. 


XTnda  Mark  Beglatered.  VVvy 

Gluten  Hour  X 

40%  GLUTEN 

Ouaranteed  to  comply  in  all  reapecta  to 
atandard  requlrementa  of  U.  8.  t>ept.  of 


X 


Agriculture/ 

Manufactured  by  Wyx 

FARWELl^  &L  RHINES  W 

Watertown.  N.  Y.  ^^ 


lESSONS  IN  COOKING  Tr„-;r.?'M"eX 

^^266  seasonable  menus  with  detailed  recipes  and  full  directions  for  pre- 
paring each  meal.  Food  Economy,  Balanced  Diet,  Menus  for  all  Occa- 
sions, Special  Articles,  etc.  Bound  in  waterproof  leatherette,  480  pp. 
Illustrated.    Sent  on  approval  for  50c.  and  50c  for  4  months  or  $2  Cash. 

Sample  Pages  Free. 
American  School  of  Home  Economics,         503  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


No  974  ^^is^wwwwiumiiiir^" 

JmYOV  can       I 

COOK  Better    1 

with  KNOWN  heat  than      = 
with  Guess-work  HEAT.      ^ 

Modern   cook   books    give   exact  tSZ 

degrees    of   temperature   in  most  SS 

recipes,  eliminating  guess  work  and  ^S 

waste   of  time,    material   and  fuel.  SIS 

Cooking   authorities   and   Domestic  53 

Science  Teachers   recommend  the  ^^ 

use  of  reliable  thermometers.    To  be  "^ 

SURE  it  is  reliable,  use  a  ■» 

b"  wilder 

GUARANTEED 

ACCURATE  THERMOMETER 

Oven  Thermometer  (No.  974)  $1.00 
Fireiess  Cooker  and  Griddle 
Thermometer  (No. 980),  $1.00 

At  your  dealer's,  or  sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  price  and  dealer's  name. 


S  WILDER  -  PIKE 

S  THERMOMETER  CO. 

SS  552  Fulton  Street 

g  TROY,  N.  Y. 

Iiiii!iiiiiim\\\vx^^ 


^ 


No.  980 


CooKery  BooKs 

By 

MRS.  JANET  McKENZIE  HILL 
American  Cook  Book $1.00 

Mrs.  Hill's  latest  cook  book  dealing  with 
the  matter  in  hand  in  a  simple,  concise 
manner,  mainly  with  the  cheaper  food 
products.  A  cosmopolitan  cook  book. 
Illustrated. 

Book  of  Entrees 1.50 

Over  800  recipes  which  opens  a  new 
field  of  cookery  and  furnishes  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  "left  overs." 
There  is  also  a  chapter  of  menus 
which  will  be  of  great  help  in  securing 
the  best  combination  of  dishes.  Illus- 
trated. 

Canning,  Preserving,  and  Jelly 

Making  1.00 

Modern  methods  of  canning  and  jelly 
making  have  simplified  and  shortened 
preserving  processes.  In  this  book  the 
latest  ideas  in  canning,  preserving  and 
jelly  making  are  presented. 

Cooking  for  Two 1.50 

Designed  to  give  chiefly  in  simple  and 
concise  style  those  things  that  are  es- 
sential to  the  proper  selection  and  prep- 
aration of  a  reasonable  variety  of  food 
for  the  family  of  two  individuals.  A 
handbook  for  young  housekeepers.  Used 
as  text  in  many  schools.  Illustrated 
from  photographs. 

Practical  Cooking  and  Serving     1.80 

This  complete  manual  of  how  to  select, 
prepare,  and  serve  food  recognizes 
cookery  as  a  necessary  art.  Recipes  are 
for  both  simple  and  most  formal  occa- 
sions, each  recipe  is  tested;  700  pages. 
Used  as  text  book  in  many  schools. 
Illustrated. 

Salads,  Sandwiches  and  Cha- 
fing Dish  Dainties 1.50 

To  the  housewife  who  likes  new  and 
dainty  ways  of  serving  food,  this  book 
proves  of  great  value.     Illustrated. 

The   Up-to-Date  Waitress .. .     1.50 

A  book,  giving  the  fullest  and  most 
valuable  information  on  the  care  of  the 
dining-room  and  pantry,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  table,  preparing  and  serv- 
ing meals,  preparing  special  dishes  and 
lunches,  laundering  table  linen,  table 
decorations,  and  kindred  subjects.  The 
book  is  a   guide  to  ideal   service. 


W^e  will  send  the  above  books,  postpaid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  price,  OR  to  any  present  subscriber  as 
premiums  for  securing  and  sending  us  NE^V 
yearly  subscriptions  for  AMERICAN  COOKERY 
at  $1  50,  as  iollows: 

Either  of  the  dollar  books  as  premium  for  one  sub- 
scription. 

Any  of  the  dollar  and  a  half  books  for  two. 
Practical  Cooking  and  Serving  for  two  and  20  cents 
additional  to  cover  the  cost  of  mailing  this  very 
large  and  heavy  book. 

Address 

AMERICAN  COOKERY 

BOSTON,   MASS. 
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California  Ripe  Olives  and  Olive  Oil 

From  producer  to  consumer.  — Nothing  more  wholesome 
grown  and  none  of  finer  quality  and  flavor  than  Sun^'and 
Brand  Ripe  Olives  and  Loma  Brand  Olive  Oil.  Price  list 
with  full  particulars  on  application. 

JOHN  T.  GRIFFITH 
346  Wilcox  Building       -       -       Lo»  Angeles,  Cal. 


SADai;D  SEC  RETS 


100  recipes.  Brief  but  complete.  15c  by  mail.  100  Meat- 
less recipes  15c.  50  Sandwich  recipes  15c.  'All  three  30c. 
B.G.     BRIGGS,   456    Fourth   Avenue,   Newark,   N.   J. 


You  Can  Have  Beautiful 


^^   ^  Eyebrows^n-Eyelashes 

""^^   m-hy  applying  "Lash-Brow-ine"   nightly..  It 
R^  nourishes  the  eyebrows  and   lashes,    making 
I  them  long,  thick  and  luxuriant,  adding  wonder- 
1  fully  to  your  beauty,  charm  and  attractiveness, 
"Lash-Brow-ine"  is  a   gijaranteed   pure  and    harmless 
"7* — 'preparation,   used  successfully  by  thousands.    Send  25c 
^  fcoin)  and  we  will  mail  you  "Lash-Brow-ine". and  beauty 
•  booklet  prepaid  in  plain  sealed  cover.    Beware  of  imitations. 
MAVBELL  LABORATORIES,     4008-86  tndiana  Avenue,  CHICAGO 


f  TNf  TQIT  A  f  I^BC  ^<^  Luncheon  Menus  containing  !83  tedpes-. 
UilUDU/lLi  Selected  successes  only.  Suitable  for  gift.  Price  deUv- 
ered32c.  Address  King's  Daughters  Society,  2320  E.  lstSt..DiiIath,Minn. 


There  is  no  hit  or  miss  about  the  Nu-Wa 
Shortening  Mixer  (Patented).  You  can  feel 
it  grip  ingredients.  For  creaming  butter 
and  sugar  and  rubbing  lard,  etc.,  into  flour  it 
stands  alone.  Clean  hands  and  a  cool,  sani- 
tary mixture.  Approved  bu  Good  House- 
keeping Tnstiinte.  30  cts  postpaid.  Money 
back  guarantee.    Peter  S.  "Wood,  Burton,  Wasli. 


Salad  Making 

It  has  only  recently  been 
discovered  that  salads  can 
be  made  up  as  beautifully 
as  desserts.  They  are 
made  in  the  same  dainty 
forms,  instead  of  the 
shapeless  and  mussy  ones 
we  are  all  so  familiar 
with. 

Read  the  new 

Jell-0 


Book  and  see  how  these 
things  are  done,  if  you  are 
not  already  doing  them. 
The  book  will  be  sent  free  to  you  if  you 
will  send  us  your  name  and  address. 

AH  grocers  and  general  storekeepers 
sell  Jell-0.     10  cents  a  package. 
Seven   pure  fruit  flavors:    Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Lemon,  Orange,  Cherry,  Peach, '  Chocolate. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Ont. 

The  name  Jell-0  is  on  every  package  in  big  red  letters.    If  it  isn't 
there  it  isn't  Jell-0. 


Two  Books  Every  Housekeeper  Should  Have 

A  Guide  to  Laundry  Work  '^^'^^  gsfi^^™ 

A  MANUAL  FOR   HOME  AND  SCHOOL 

Cloth,  104  pages,  illustrated,  75  cents  net,  postpaid  90  cents 

This  book  treats  in  a  very  simple  and  practical  manner  all  of  the  details  of  home  laundry  work.  It  is  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  housekeeper  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  teacher  of  Laundry  Work  in  the  schools,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  every  process  is  so  clear  that  an  inexperienced  housekeeper  will  need  no  other  teacher.  Not  only  this, 
but  the  book  is  so  up-to-date  in  every  respect  that  the  most  experienced  housekeeper  will  find  something  new 
on  every  page,  and  these  novel  devices  or  methods  have  all  been  tested  by  actual  performance,  and  their  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  are  fully  set  forth.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  Removal  of  Stains,  to  various 
methods  of  soaking  clothes,  to  the  washing  of  Flannels,  Blankets  and  fabrics  of  wool  or  wool  mixture,  and  to  the 
laundering  of  Lace,  Silk,  Embroidery,  and  Fine  Lingerie.  One  of  the  novel  features  is  a  I'me  Table  for  ironing 
the  everyday  articles  found  in  the  usual  weekly  wash.  This  table  should  be  a  guide  to  laundry  "eflBciency." 
Another  novelty  is  the  price  list,  following  the  description  of  each  article  of  laundry  appliance.  The  diagrams  of 
folding  clothes  after  ironing  are  very  clear,  detailed,  and  numerous.  The  method  of  folding  every  article  is  shown 
in  a  series  of  steps,  two  or  more  methods  are  frequently  given,  and  the  folding  of  an  unusually  large  number  of 
garments  and  other  articles  is  very  completely  illustrated.  The  variety,  the  clearness  of  detail,  and  the  large 
number  of  articles  included  make  the  diagrams  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 


The  American  Cook  Book 


By  Mrs. 

JANET  McKENZIE  HILL 

Editor  American  Cookery 


Cloth,  280  pages,  illustrated,  $1.00  net,  postpaid  $1.15 

A  compilation  of  the  best  of  Mrs.  Hill's  recipes  that  have  appeared  in  The  Boston  Cooking- School  Magazine 
and  American  Cookery.  This  book  is  for  everyday  use.  For  the  most  part  the  recipes  are  simple  and  concise, 
and  just  such  as  will  be  of  assistance  in  preparing  the  regular  family  meals,  but  scattered  through  the  book  are  a 
few  recipes  for  choice  dishes  that  will  grace  any  feast.  Each  recipe  has  been  tried  and  tried  again,  and  is  abso- 
lutely right.  The  directions  are  complete  and  easily  followed.  Using  this  book  you  are  sure  of  success  every  time. 

THE  BOSTON   COOKING  SCHOOL  MAGAZINE   CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Summer  School  of  Cookery 

AND   VACATION    OUTING    COMBINED 

Mrs.  Hill's  Summer  School  of  Cookery  at  "Topo  Pino,"  South  Chatham,  N.  H. 

Opens  Thursday,  July  5th,  for  the  Fourteenth  Season 

First  Lesson  of  the  Session  is  given  Friday  Morning,  July  6th 


The  location  is  delightful.     The  company  is  congenial.     The  food  supplies  are  from  the  choicest 
in  New  England.     The  lessons  are  in  both  plain  and  fancy  cooking  of  all  kinds.     Standard  and  special 
dishes  are  considered.     Each  pupil  selects  the  special  work  in  which  she  wishes  experience. 
For  circular  of  terms  and  other  information,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to 

The  Boston  Cooking-School  Magazine  Co.  ^^'bostTmIs^:'' 


Three  Up-to-date  Domestic  Science  Texts 


A  Guide  to  Laundry  Work  Z 


MARY  D.  CHAMBERS,  B.S.,  A.M. 

Formerly  Instructor  of  Normal  Classes  in 
Domestic  Science,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn, 
N.  T.i  Professor  of  Domestic  Economy  and  Head  of  the  Department,  The  James  Milliken  University,  Decatur, 
Illinois  ;  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Home  Economies,  and  Head  of  the  Departments,  Rockford  College,  Rock- 
ford,  Illinois. 

Cloth,  104  pages,  illustrated,  75  cents  net,  postpaid  90  cents. 

This  book  treats  in  a  very  simple  and  practical  manner  all  of  the  details  of  home  laundry  work.  The  description 
of  every  process  is  so  clear  that  the  pupil  can  readily  follow  it.  The  diagrams  of  folding  clothes  after  ironing  are 
very  clear,  detailed  and  numerous.  The  scientific  side  has  not  been  neglected.  The  reason  for  every  process  is  given, 
but  in  very  simple  language.  The  chapter  on  reagents  deals  with  simple  chemistry  applied  to  laundry  work. 

Principles  of  Food  Preparation    ^^^^ihT""^ 

Cloth,  272  pages,  37  illustrations,  $1.00  net,  postpaid  |l.l5 

Designed  for  High  Schools,  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges.  Planned  on  the  inductive  system.  Each  chapter  has  5  parts: 
I.  Selected  recipes,  great  variety  from  which  to  choose,  selected  because  they  illustrate  the  principles  studied  in  the 
chapter.  II.  List  of  topics  for  study  or  discussion,  the  topics  including  correlated  subjects,  bearing  on  the  work  of 
the  chapter.  III.  Questions  on  the  lesson,  so  framed  as  to  stimulate  in  the  student  the  ability  to  generalize.  IV. 
Practical  exercises  to  encourage  original  application  of  the  principles  learned.  V.  Several  simple  experiments  in  the 
chemistry  and  analysis  of  food.  Valuable  appendices.  A  series  of  charts  of  the  composition  of  foods  as  purchased 
and  the  100  colorie  portion  of  the  same  foods  cooked.  Time  tables  for  cooking.  Detailed  list  of  the  principles  of 
food  preparation.    Style  clear  and  simple,  adapted  to  students. 

By  MARY  CHANDLER  JONES 

Teacher  of  Cooking  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  Brookline,  Mass. 

Cloth,  272  pages,  illustrated,  $1.00  net,  postpaid  $1.15 

This  book  is  designed  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  and  also  for  use  as  a  text  book  in  such  schools 
when  a  text  book  on  cooking  is  desired.  The  book  is  divided  into  thirty-seven  chapters  or  lessons,  and  contains  a  full 
and  complete  course  in  cooking,  besides  outlining  supplementary  work.  This  is  just  the  book  for  which  teachers 
and  schools  have  been  looking.    Indeed,  we  do  not  see  how  any  teacher  of  cooking  can  be  without  this  book.  

THE  BOSTON  COOKING  SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mau. 


Lessons  in  Elementary  Cooking 
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AMERICA'S  COOK    BOOK     LEADERS 


BOSTON  COOKING-SCHOOL  COOK  BOOK 

By  Fannie  Merritt  Farmer.  Contains  2,117  thoroughly  tested  recipes, 
from  the  simple  and  economical  to  the  elaborate  and  expensive  —  the  leading 
American  authority  on  cooking. 

"  The  best, cook  book  on  the  market."  —  Woman's  World. 


Over  130  Illustrations. 


Cloth. 


$1.80  Net. 


CANNING,  PRESERVING  AND  JELLY   MAKING 

By  Janet  M.  Hill.     An  authoritative  guide,  containing  the  latest  word  on  the  subjects 
treated — a  thoroughly  reliable  work  for  all' housekeepers. 

Fully  Illustrated.  $1.00  Net. 


A  NEW  BOOK  OF  COOKERY 

By  Fannie  Merritt  Farmer.  Analmost  indispensable  companion  volume 
to  her  "Boston  Cooking-School  Cook  Book."  It  contains  852  recipes  upon  all 
branches  not  included  in  her  older  book,  many  of  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  work. 

With  6  colored  and  over  200  other  illustrations.       Cloth.      $1.60  Net. 


FOOD  AND  COOKERY  for  the  SICK  AND  CONVALESCENT 

_  By  Fannie  M.  Farmer.     An  invaluable  book  for  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  care  for  the 
sick.     There  are  also  important  chapters  on  infant  and  child  feeding,  suggestions  for  diets,  etc. 

Illustrated.         $1.60  Net. 

THE  BOSTON  COOK  BOOK 

By  Mary  J.  Lincoln.  "As  a  scientific  work,  as  a  book  of  real  value  to 
the  world,  few  publications  have  equalled  it.  .  .  .  It  has  gone  through  53 
editions.  No  efforts  have  been  spared  to  make  the  book  the  most  practical, 
complete  and  comprehensive  possible."  —  Boston  Globe. 

With  50  ilhistrations.         600  Pages.  Cloth.         $1.80  Net. 

SALADS,  SANDWICHES  and  CHAFING-DISH  DAINTIES 

By  Janet  M.  Hill.  "More  than  a  hundred  different  varieties  of  salads  among  the  recipes 
—  salads  made  of  fruit,  of  fish,  of  meat,  of  vegetables,  made  to  look  pretty  in  scores  of 
different  ways." — Washington  Times. 

Illustrated.         $1.50  Net. 


COOKING    FOR   TWO 

By  Janet  McKenzie  Hill.  Gives  in  simple  and  concise  style,  those  things 
that  are  essential  to  the  proper  selection  and  preparation  of  a  reasonable 
variety  of  food  for  the  family  of  two  individuals.  Menus  for  a  week  in  each 
month  of  the  year  are  included. 

With  150  illustrations.         Cloth.         $1.50  Net. 


^^^v^ 


TABLE    SERVICE 

By  Lucy  G.  Allen 

A  comprehensive  exposition  of  the  waitress' 
duties;  including  tray  service,  carving,  laying 
of  table,  care  of  dining  room,  etc. 

Fully  Illustrated.         $1.25  Net. 


BOOK  OF  ENTREES 

By  Janet  M.  Hill 

Contains  over  800  recipes  for  entrees,  in- 
cluding a  chapter  on  planked  dishes  and  those 
served  en  casserole,  together  with  a  choice 
collection  of  menus. 

Fully  Illustrated.         $1.50  Net. 


Bo^L^ikEs  LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.,  Publishers 


BOSTON 
MASS. 
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ELIMINATE 
jGUESSWOR^ 

in   baking.     Know   when  the   tem- 
perature of  your  oven  is  right. 

")#^HOMEBAKE 
/#        OVEN 

DRMOMETER 

and  get  better  results  besides  saving  fuel  and  materials. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Taylor  Home  Bake  Oven 
Thermometer.  If  he  does  not  have  it  or  will  not  order  for 
you,  send  us  his  name  and  address  with 
$1.50  and  we  will  send  you  one 
postpaid. 

Write  for  the  Taylor  Cook  Book. 
It  contains  recipes  tested  for  time  and 
temperature — tells  how  to  use  the 
Thermometer  and  gives  many 
useful  hints  to  experienced  as 
well  as  new  housekeepers. 

Taylcrhstrttment  Companies 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 

There's   a    Tycos   or 

Taylor  Thermoyneter 

for  every  purpose 


'°%iiEn2ravedFree 

FrI  >ndshlp  or 
I     Anniversary   RING  I 

your  size  (for  12c..    both  I 
for  23c.  Warranted  Ster* 

ling   or    Rolled    GOLD.  

Uonoeram  Jewelry  Co.,  119  Nassau  Street.  Dept.  lOlt  New  Yotk 


% 


I 
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Keeps  Contents  Icy  Cold  72 
Hours  orSteamingHot24-Hours 

A  necessity  in  every  home — indispensable  when 

traveli  ng  or  on  any  out i  ng.    Keep  s  baby*  s 

milk  at  right  temperature,  or  invalid's 

hot  or  cold  drink  all  night  without  heat, 

ice  or  bother  of  preparation.  ^ 

Thoroughly  protected  against  breakage. 
Absolutely  sanitary— liquids  touch  only  glass. 
Iiistantly  demountable— easy  to  keep  clean. 

Typical  Icy-Hot  Values 

No.    31.  Bottle— Black  Morocco  Leath- 
er trimming,  Pt.  $4.00;  Ot  $  5  25 
No.  740.  Jar— Nickle— wide    mouth  for 
oysters,solidfood,etc.Pt.    3.00:  Qt.    4.50 
No.  515.  Carafe,  Nickle  Qt.    5.CC 
No.    23.  Bottle— Enamel— green,    wine 
and  tan.                        Ft.    1.75;  Ot.   2.75 
No.  871.  Lunch  Kit  with  enameled  pint 
bottle  and  drinking  cup  3.25 
No.  870.  Pitcher— Nickle            Qt.    9.00 
Look  for  name  Icy-Hot  an  bottom.    If  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  accept  no  sub- 
stitute—we will  supply  you  direct^ 
at  above  prices,  charges  pre- 
paid. Write  for  catalog  show- 
ing many  styles  from  |1  up. 
Icy-Hot  Bottle  Co., 
Cincinnati,               " 
Ohio 


'% 


PREMIUMS  for  ONE 

To  any  present  subscriber  who  will  secure  and  send  us  one  new  yearly 
subscription  for  American  Cookery  at  $1.50  we  will  send,  prepaid, 
choice  of  the  following : 

PASTRY  BAG  and  SIX  TUBES 

(Bag  and  two  smallest  tubes  not  shown  in  cut) 
A  complete  outfit.     Practical  in  every  way.     Made 
especially  for  Bakers  and  Caterers.     Eminently  suit- 
able for  home  use. 

Cash  price  $1.00 

OR 


THREE 


OR 
PINT    MELON 


MOULD 


Heavy  tin,  best 
make 

For  ice  cream, 
b  o  m  b  e  s  ,  brown 
bread,  steamed 
puddings,  etc.,  etc. 

Cash  price 
90  cents. 


AN    EGG 
SLICER 

A  novelty  that 
is  practical 

SAVES     TIME 
AND   EGGS 


Does  the  work 
quicker  and  better  than  it  can  be  done  in  any 
other  way.  Cash  price  $1.00. 


Address 

AMERICAN    COOKERY,   221  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston.  Mass, 


Buy  advertised  Goods  —  Do  not  accept  substitutes 
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unlocking  the  door  to  a  better  understanding  of  ways  and  means  in 
simple  cookery.  She  talks  from  personal  experiences  in  her  own 
household  work,  as  well  as  from  her  platform  and  school  work. 
She  has  much  to  say  about  how  to  save  strength,  time  and  money. 
It  is  one  of  those  appealing,  absorbing 
books  that  go  right  to  the  root  of 
things.     In  her  introduction  she  says: 


"The  book  sets  forth  my  own  methods, 
gained  from  forty-six  years  of  practical  house- 
keeping, in  which  time  as  well  as  money  had 
to  be  considered. 

"The  following  of  recipes  without  the 
knowledge  of  their  general  construction  means 
drudgery.  One  must  know  how  to  build  a 
dish  from  materials  at  hand  or  accessible  in 
the  neighborhood  market;  how  to  substitute 
one  ingredient  for  another  without  upsetting 
the  balance  of  the  recipe,  and  how  to  use  one 
recipe  for  many  dishes. 

"It  is  a  book  of  principles,  which,  if  put 
into  practice,  will  reduce  the  cost  of  our 
present  high  living,  and  remove  the  unattrac- 
tive drudgery  from  the  kitchen  and  the  same- 
ness from  the  table." 

Bound  in  Cloth,  illustrated 
Price,  $1.2^;  by  mail,  $1.40 


Order  from 
your  own 
bookstore. 

Every  book 
dealer  has 
the  book  or 
can  get  it 
for  you. 


$1.25 


Sold  by  all  bookstores  and  department  stores,  or 
ARNOLD   &   COMPANY,    420  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia 


Buy  advertised  Goods  —  Do  not  accept  substitutes 
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COPYRISHT   1917   BY   THE  PBOCTER  &  I 


1  ANY  furnishings  and  decorative  objects  are  brightened  up  only  at  house-cleaning  time 
because  they  cannot  stand  the  continual  weekly  applications  of  soap  and  water.     To  the 
experienced  house-keeper,  the  very  hesitancy  to  wash  an  article  frequently  is  a  sure  sign 
;ii  that,  when  it  is  washed,  nothing  but  Ivory  Soap  should  be  used. 

For  thirty-eight  years  Ivory  Soap  has  been  associated  with  the  cleaning  of  things  likely  to  be  dam- 
aged by  ordinary  cleaning  methods.  House-keepers  do  not  hesitate  to  entrust  such  articles  to  it. 
They  know  from  an  unbroken  chain  of  successes  with  Ivory  Soap  that  it  cannot  injure  the  most 
exquisite  colors,  the  most  delicate  fabrics,  the  most  beautifully  enameled,  varnished,  or  painted  sur- 
faces, and  the  finest  materials  of  every  kind. 

J      Simply  make  sure  that  water  (used  sparingly,  if  necessary)  does  not  harm  the 
^      article.    You  can  be  certain  that  Ivory  Soap  will  not. 


IVORY  SOAP 


gEFORE  you  house- 
clean,  send  for  this 
free  book.  It  tells  you 
how  to  clean  many  of 
the  things  that  ordi-  j 
narily  cause  the  most  ! 
trouble  at  house-clean- 
ing time.  Ask  for  the 
'Unusual  Uses  Book- 
let" and  address  The 
Procters  Gamble  Co., 
Dept.  i-D,  Gncin- 
nati,  Ohio. 


99.fo/»  PURE 
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May  Breakfasts 


I 

Unhulled  Strawberries  around  a  mound  of  sugar 

Brook  Trout  or  Pickerel,  Fried 

Creamed  Potatoes  with  Parsley 

Hot'House  Cucumbers,  Chopped  Olives 

French  Dressing 

Braised  Sweetbreads  with  . 

Peas  and  Slices  of  New  Carrots 

Baking  Powder  Biscuit 

Orange  Sherbet 

Coffee  Little  Sponge  Cakes 

II 

Pineapple  and  Orange  Cocktail 

Tomato  Timbales,  Bread  Sauce 

Olives  Radishes 

Sweet  Bread-and-Chicken  Patties 

Cress-and-Heart  of  Palm  Salad 

Lady  Finger  Rolls 

Little  Cocoanut  Cakes 

Fresh  Strawberry  Ice  Cream 

Coffee 

III 

Slices  of  Canned  Pineapple 

or 

Fresh  Pineapple  Cocktail 

Fresh  Fish  Croquettes,  Sauce  Tartare 

Asparagus  on  Toast,  Poached  Eggs  Above 

Lettuce  and  Cress,  French  Dressing 

Strawberries  in  Crisp  Card  Molds 

Whipped  Cream  Above 

CofTee 


JUNKET  AND    WHIPPED    CREAM  (See  page  779) 

Service  of  300  calories:    %  cup  milk,  2  tablespoonfuls  sugar  (scant),  and  2  level 

tablespoonfuls  cream  —  100  calories,  each 


. 
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Making  the  Back  Yard  Attractive 

By  Jane  Vos 


SOMEONE  once  asked  Whistler 
what  he  mixed  his  colors  with  and 
he  promptly  replied,  ^'Brains!" 
This  characteriestic  answer  is  the  recipe 
for  an  attractive  back  yard,  for  while 
there  can  be  no  cut  and  dried  rules,  in- 
asmuch as  conditions  vary  according  to 
size,  location  and  the  state  of  one's 
purse,  we  must,  nevertheless,  mix  our 
colors  with  '^brains." 

We  all  agree  that  it  behooves  us  to 
m.ake  the  fronts  of  our  homes  attractive. 
Our  curtains  must  be  of  the  correct  tex- 
ture and  hung  accordingly ;  shades  must 
be  circumspectly  drawn  on  a  level  with 
the  sash;  window  boxes,  vines  and  shrub- 
bery are  regarded  as  necessities,  while 
the  front  porch  receives  up-to-the. mo- 
ment attention.  But  what  about  the 
back  yard,  the  outside  of  the  platter? 
Do  we  still  gaze  upon  our  own  unsightly 
ash  and  garbage  heap  and  those  of  our 
neighbors?  If  so,  is  it  not  time  for  us 
to  set  a  better  example?  One  attract- 
ive back  yard  in  a  neighborhood  and 
everyone  else  will  be  patterning  after 
it  before  the  season  is  over,  for  there  is 
something  as  contagious  as  the  whoop- 
ing cough  or  measles  about  cleaning  up 
and  beautifying  a  door  yard.  It  runs 
through  an  entire  community  like  wild- 
fire, each  one  striving  to  outdo  his 
neighbor. 

^'But  my  yard  is  so  small  I  can  do 
nothing  with  it,"  someone  laments. 

You  are  mistaken,  for  no  matter  how 
meagre  its  dimensions  it  can  be  trans- 
formed into  an  oasis  of  beauty,  a  real 


little  Garden  of  Araby,  where  you  and 
your  friends  may  rest  and  invite  your 
souls.  If  the  Japanese  can  make  gar- 
dens perfect  in  composition  in  their  tiny 
foot-square  spaces  between  door  and  sill 
of  the  raised  floor,  with  a  rustic  bridge 
spanning  a  pebbly  brook,  a  dwarfed  and 
gnarled  pine  tree  shading  an  ishidoro 
(stone  lantern)  and  a  miniature  Fusi- 
yama  mountain  loommg  over  all,  surely 
we  can  follow  their  example  and  try  our 
skill  with  the  materials  at  hand. 

Possibly  your  first  acquaintance  with 
your  back  yard  will  be  a  discouraging 
one,  if  it  has  been  neglected  by  your  pre- 
decessor until  it  is  a  forlorn  stretch  of 
weeds,  rubbish  and  litter,  with  never  so 
much  as  a  square  inch  of  sod.  Never 
mind,  begin  your  onslaught  with  spade 
and  hoe  and  rake,  and  clean  up.  When 
this  feat  is  accomplished  your  spic-span 
yard  is  ready  to  be  beautified  and  made 
into  a  restful  retreat.  Even  if  it  is  a 
city  acquisition,  a  few  feet  in  width,  it 
may  still  have  a  central  grass  plot  and 
be  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  well 
filled  borders  of  low  growing  flowers  and 
their  backgrounds  of  hollyhock,  del- 
phinium, larkspur  and  phlox  sentinels. 

First  make  a  rough  sketch  or  diagram 
indicating  just  what  your  propose  to;  do 
with  your  allotted  space.  Having  your 
plan  in  black  and  white  will  help  you 
to  visualize  your  dream-garden  as  you 
expect  it  to  appear  in  reality.  Next, 
tiu^n  over  the  soil  in  the  centre  plot  with 
a  spade,  if  it  cannot  be  ploughed,  giving 
it  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  manure  or 
747 
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fertilizer  procured  from  some  reliable 
florist  with  whom  you  may  advise.  If 
it  is  a  city  back  yard  which  has  been  given 
over  to  ash  barrels,  garbage  pails  and 
refuse  of  aU  sorts,  the  soil  will  undoubt- 
edly have  to  be  "made."  If  loam  is 
available,  by  all  means  have  a  load  or 
two  dumped  in  the  plat.  Mix  with  this 
leaf -mold  sifted  free  from  rubbish.  To 
each  bushel  of  this  mixture  add  one 
quart  of  bone  flour,  not  meal,  which  is 
coarse,  and  enough  powdered  lime  to 
give  a  dusty  appearance.  Mix  again 
and  moisten,  dry  and  put  through  a 
sieve,  then  distribute  over  your  ''garden." 
Your  soil  is  now  ready  for  planting. 

Meantime,  however,  if  there  is  no 
walk,  a  brick  one  may  be  laid  at  a  small 
expense,  providing  the  work  is  done  by 
the  family.  It  certainly  develops  mus- 
cle to  pound  the  bricks  down  into  their 
earthy    bed,    putting    a    spirit-level    on 


them  and  continuing  to  pound  until  they 
are  "on  the  level."  Such  a  walk  will  not 
only  add  to  the  pictures queness  of  your 
garden,  but  it  will  be  appreciated  on  damp 
days  when  the  soil  is  moist  and  oozy. 

There  are  so  many  quick  growing, 
vines  to  soften  the  outline  of  brick  or 
board  walls,  trellis  or  pergola.  "Kudzo 
Vine,"  commonly  called  "Jack  and  the 
Beanstalk,"  wiU  soon  rival  that  one  on 
which  the  intrepid  individual  climbed 
to  the  Ogre's  castle;  "Dutchman's  Pipe" 
with  its  large  showy  leaves  that  soon 
overlap  one  another,  as  well  as  Japanese 
hop  of  mottled  green  foliage  and  straw- 
yellow  paperlike  hops  are  ornamental 
and  provide  refreshing  shade,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  more  dignified  purple  and 
white  clematis,  and  the  golden  honey- 
suckles and  moonflowers  that  are  sure 
to  attract  a  bevy  of  humming  birds  the 
summ.er  through. 


WHAT   VINES  AND  FLOWERS  MAY  DO 
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AN  ATTRACTIVE   DEN 


It  is  quite  possible  to  bring  an  old-worid 
atmosphere  into  a  back  yard  by  means 
of  a  cement  vase,  seats  and  a  fountain; 
but  even  if  these  adjuncts  are  out  of  the 
question,  there  are  others  at  hand.  If 
a  brick  wall  lies  between  you  and  your 
neighbor,  do  not  bemoan  this  barrier, 
it  is  ideal  for  the  rapid-growing  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veitchii  to  clamber  over,  and  will 
afford  a  charming  background  both 
summer  and  winter.  A  back  yard  fence 
may  be  painted  white  and  covered 
with  a  simple  criss-cross  lattice  made  of 
lathes  about  an  inch  and  a  half  thick, 
or  it  may  be  painted  light  or  dark  green, 
just  as  the  French  people  do;  or  a  criss- 
cross lattice  effect  may  be  given  a  depth 
of  six  or  eight  inches  at  the  top  of  the 
fence,  further  decorating  the  posts  with 
gay  vases  of  flowers.  If  there  is  a  less 
desirable  board  fence,  you  may  not  even 
know  that  it  is  there  in  a  short  time,  for 
it  may  prove  to  be  the  source  of  a' 'Friend- 
ly Garden"  and  just  the  thing  for  the 
crimson  or  yellow  rambler  to  meander 
over  into  your  grouchy  neighbor's  yard. 


For    whoever    could   resist    these    baby 
blossoms  ? 

I  have  in  mind  a  city  back  yard  of  the 
usual  narrow  dimensions,  which  is  so 
carefully  laid  out  that  it  gives  an  air  of 
spaciousness.  There  is  the  center  grass 
plot  and  the  borders  on  two  sides  filled 
with  their  old-fashioned  flowers,  the 
clove  pinks,  mignonette,  forget-me-nots, 
sweet  alyssum,  candytuft,  lobelia,  bleed- 
ing hearts  and  pansies,  of  course,  with 
tall  hollyhock,  phlox  and  sweet-pea 
sentinels  standing  guard  against  the 
fence  over  which  honeysuckles  and  moon 
flowers  ramble  riotously.  The  back 
border  is  devoted  to  vegetables,  a  suc- 
cession of  them,  and  an  herb  garden  that 
is  the  joy  of  the  entire  neighborhood. 
It  is  always  a  treat  to  be  invited  to  a 
Sunday  breakfast  at  ''Rosecroft,"  for 
the  guest  has  the  added  pleasure  of 
plucking  his  own  strawberries  fresh  from 
the  vines,  ripe  red  tomatoes,  a  bunch 
of  little  crisp  radishes,  and,  breathe  it  not 
in  Gath,  juicy  onions,  if  he  is  so  plebian 
as  to  partake  of  the  latter  for  breakfast, 
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all  served  outdoors  under  a  canopy  of 
roses  and  honeysuckles. 

While  the  mistress  of  ^'Rosecroft"  no 
longer  pins  her  faith  to  the  ''simples" 
of  her  great  aunt  Mehitabel's  day,  she 
does  enjoy  their  aromatic  fragrance  and 
the  sturdy  homely  grace  of  their  modest 
blossoms.  Furthermore,  her  fruit  shrubs 
and  cooling  summer  drinks  are  an  added 
joy  to  all  who  sip,  because  of  the  sprig 
of  spearmint  that  flavors  and  adorns 
them,  fresh  from  her  own  garden.  Then 
there  are  coriander,  cress  and  parsley 
for  the  Sunday  roast ;  chives  for  the  picnic 
sandwiches ;  sage  for  the  poultry  dressing ; 
summer  savory  for  the  soups  and  laven- 
dar  for  her  linen  closet.  The  guest 
who  is  privileged  to  remain  over  night 
never  forgets  that  old-fashioned  odor 
which  clings  to  his  bed  linen  and 
takes  him  back  to  the  days  of  his  grand- 
mother. 

In  one  corner  of  the  vegetable  garden 
there  is  always  a  horseradish  bed.  The 
roots  are  planted  twelve  inches  apart 
with  the  small  end  down,  the  ground 
having    meantime    been    prepared    by 
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careful  harrowing  until  very  loose  and 
fine.  The  horseradish  is  always  kept 
cultivated  until  the  tops  cover  the 
ground.  Last  year  the  children  at 
"Rosecroft"  sold  fifteen  dollars'  worth 
of  prepared  horseradish  at  the  corner 
grocery,  besides  having  all  that  could 
be  used  at  home  and  in  the  entire  neigh- 
borhood. 

There  is  a  little ''Ttalian"  rockery  in 
front  of  the  vegetable  garden,  which 
cost  the  price  of  a  cement  garden-vase 
and  a  few  packages  of  seeds.  The  rocks 
were  picked  up  on  the  lot  when  it  was 
cleaned  and  made  ready  for  planting. 
These  were  piled  loosely  to  form  a  fence, 
as  it  were,  for  the  vase,  arranged  high 
in  the  back  and  graduating  on  both 
sides  in  front.  The  back  of  the  rockery 
is  about  five  feet  in  height.  Vines  and 
flowering  plants  nearly  conceal  the 
vase,  and  the  interstices  of  the  rocks 
are  filled  with  a  good  rich  soil  in  which 
are  planted  edelweiss,  sedum,  moss, 
pinks,  trilliums,  anemones,  columbine, 
yarrow,  periwinkles,  forget-me-nots,  and 
ferns  at  the  base. 

A  tub  sunk  in  the  opposite  corner 
forms  an  aquatic  pool,  the  water  being 
supplied  by  a  hydrant.  Gold  fish  dis- 
port themselves  under  the  green  pads 
of  blue  and  white  water  lilies,  while 
Japanese  iris  massed  against  the  fence 
at  the  back  of  the  pool  give  an  effect  of 
space.  A  dead  tree  nearby,  six  or  seven 
feet  high,  is  covered  with  morning  glories 
and  moonflowers,  thus  providing  both 
morning  and  evening  bloom. 

The  clump  of  lilacs  in  the  east  end 
were  planted  as  a  screen  to  hide  the 
laundry  of  a  neighbor  whose  clothesline 
was  in  use  every  day  in  the  week,  and, 
at  that  point,  was  in  evidence  when  the 
family  was  dining.  Uninteresting  fam- 
ily clothes-posts  were  concealed  by 
honeysuckle,  morning  glory  and  moon- 
flower  vines,  while  a  floral  umbrella  at 
the  back  door  provides  an  ideal  resting 
spot  for  the  housewife  when  she  is  paring 
vegetables  or  doing  the  family  m.ending. 
This  canopy  is  merely  a  pedestal  seven 
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feet  high  surmounted  by  a  framework 
on  the  order  of  a  wheel.  Honeysuckles 
planted  at  its  base  soon  clambered -over 
the  top  and  down  the  sides,  affording  a 
delightful  retreat. 

Another  back  yard  in  a  suburban 
community  happens  to  have  an  old- 
fashioned  pump  near  the  kitchen  door. 
Here  was  an  opportunity  for  an  aquatic 
garden  and  rockery  combined.  Rocks 
were  therefore  mounded  loosely  about 
three  sides  of  the  pump,  their  interstices 
.filled  with  rich  soil.  Plants  that  appre- 
ciate moisture  were  chosen  to  fill  the 
rockery  —  cardinal  flowers,  marigolds, 
swamp-mallows,  Japanese  umbrella 
plants,  violets  and  ferns.  At  the  base 
of  an  apple  tree  nearby  a  wild  flower 
garden  was  planted,  the  overflowing 
water  from  the  pump  supplying  the 
necessary  moisture. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not 
read  this  paper  until  they  feel  it  is  too 
late  to  do  planting,  allow  me  to  state 
that  just  because  your  garden  was  not 
made  in  April  is  no  reason  why  your  day 
of  grace  is  past,  nor  need  you  be  deprived 
of  flowers  because  Spring  housecleaning 
or  some  other  duty  prevented  attention 
to  your  dooryard.  Mother  Nature  evi- 
dently had  you  in  mind  when  she  pro- 
vided her  choicest  annuals  for  June  seed- 
lings, and  with  her  kindly  assistance 
you  may  yet  have  a  beautiful  garden. 

It  is  prophesied  that  this  is  to  be  a 
season  of  '^At  Home  Vacations,"  that 
many  people  feel  they  cannot  afford  to 
go  away  to  the  mountains  or  seashore 
this  year.  I  know  a  number  of  such 
families  who  are  already  planning  to 
''camp  out"  in  their  back-door  yards, 
at  least  sleeping  and  living  there,  even 
if  they  do  cook  in  bona  fide  kitchens, 
and  avail  themselves  of  real  bath  tubs. 

Many  of  these  are  planning,  also,  to 
have  their  own  ''Kitchen  Gardens,"  as 
a  matter  of  economy,  and  to  turn  their 
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little  yard  space  to  profit  as  well.  Be- 
fore the  season  is  far  advanced  there  is 
to  be  a  "Clearing  House  for  Vegetables, " 
in  a  certain  city  back  yard,  on  the  order 
of  Gertrude  King's  Clearing  House  for 
Flowers  at  Nantucket.  Women  in  the 
community  who  raise  vegetables  will 
send  their  "produce"  to  the  Clearing 
House  every  morning,  from  which  point 
it  will  be  distributed  to  householders  in 
the  \'icinity. 

Neat  little  cards  have  been  sent  out 
to  the  entire  neighborhood  announcing 
this  fact,  and  that  crisp  fresh  vegetables 
may  be  plucked  "to  order"  from  early 
June  to  September.  The  enterprising 
woman  who  is  responsible  for  the  clearing 
house  idea  had  her  tomato  plants  and 
other  vegetables  in  fiats  in  her  kitchen 
window  as  early  as  April  first,  and  she 
has  already  booked  more  customers 
than  she  knows   how  to  accommodate. 

The  growing  of  vegetables  in  a  back 
yard  in  no  wise  detracts  from  its  pres- 
tige, for  the  green  leaves  of  edible  foods 
are  quite  as  attractive  as  many  fiowering 
plants,  and  hosts  of  people  there  are 
who  do  not  know  the  difference  when 
thev  see  them! 


The  Architecture  of  the  French  Kitchen 

By  Blanche  McManus 


SAY  the  French:  ''It  is  the  soul  of 
the  house" — the  kitchen.  If  this 
be  true,  and  in  a  way  it's  not  far 
from  it,  it  is  also  true  that  many  kitchens 
elsewhere,  certainly,  and  often  in  France, 
speaking  from  a  professional  view  point, 
are  badly  situated,  badly  lighted,  in- 
convenient and  uncomfortable  apart- 
ments. But  things  are  improving  and 
away  back  in  the  dusky  traditions, 
which  were  responsible  for  the  classical 
French  cookery,  they  were  better  than 
they  were  in  the  intermediate  period 
when  plush  and  horsehair  showed  their 
prominence  above  stairs. 

Considering  the  American  or  English 
kitchen  from  the  above  vision,  the  fault 
lies  chiefly  with  the  architect  and  builder 
rather  than  the  housewife,  who,  perforce, 
has  to  make  the  best  of  the  four  walls 
attributed  to  its  use,  and  whose  kitchen 
often  appears  to  have  been  stowed  away 
in  some  obscure  corner,  even  more  un- 
suitable for  any  other  use. 

Of  course,  an  architect  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  have  the  soul  of  a  cook,  but, 
if  he  have  not  the  soul  of  a  cook,  how 
can  he  experience  the  emotions  of  a  cook  ? 


This  is  how  the  French  put  it.  The 
most  that  he  can  do,  and  the  best,  is 
to  take  counsel  with  a  cook  —  if  he  is 
wise  —  and  build  accordingly. 

The  location  of  the  average  kitchen 
of  the  modern  fiat  or  house  is  not  the 
matter  of  small  importance  that  might 
at  first  be  supposed.  That  one  imper- 
fection of  the  ill-placing  of  the  kitchen 
augments  the  difficulties  and  the  cost 
of  the  labor  performed  by  the  tenants 
thereof  much  more  than  is  commonly 
supposed ;  perfect  service  from  the  kitch- 
en to  the  table  is  impossible  in  a  badly 
lighted,  ill-ventilated  kitchen  that  re- 
flects its  influence  even  on  the  temper- 
ament and  health  of  the  worker  therein. 

The  worst  defect  that  a  kitchen  can 
possibly  have  is  for  it  to  be  situated 
below  the  street  level;  under  such  con- 
ditions it  is  impossible  for  it  to  be  well 
aired,  is  bound  to  be  ill-lighted,  incon- 
venient and  uncomfortable. 

The  refined  French  formula  of  the 
modern  kitchen  is  typical  of  the  condi- 
tions that  obtain  in  the  best  phase  of 
the  activities  of  the  chef,  or  cordon  bleu 
of  the  ''Land  of  Good  Cooks."     Chiefly 
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he  demands  that  it  should  be  spacious, 
without  being  either  too  wide  or  long, 
thereby  causing  unnecessary  steps  and 
fatigue. 

Whatever  its  proportions,  the  French 
kitchen  more  nearly  corresponds  today 
to  a  hygienique  apartment  than  any 
other  of  the  modern  French  dwelling 
unless  it  be  to  the  chamhre  a  coucher, 
which  the  French  have  lately  carried 
to  a  remarkably  stern  degree  of  simpli- 
city. 

The  well-lighted  and  aired  kitchen  on 
the  ground  floor,  accessible  to  the  open, 
either  front  or  back,  is  most  convenient 
on  all  counts,  and  the  French,  more 
than  the  folk  of  any  other  land,  practice 
and  preach  along  these  lines  today, 
sometimes  even  sacrificing  other  desir- 
able locations  in  favor  of  the  kitchen. 

The  floor  of  a  French  kitchen  is  sub- 
ject to  especial  thought  and  care.  The 
chef  has  his  own  ideas  about  this  thing 
and  could  give  points  to  architects,  if 
they  would  but  listen.  Your  chef  pre- 
fers wood  to  tiles  .for  the  flooring  — 
much  less  fatiguing.  Brick  and  tiles 
are  both  used,  the  latter  preferable  to 
the  former,  if  wood  be  given  the  go-by — 
more  hygienic  and  cleanly,  though  a 
well-waxed-and-cared-for  hardwood  floor, 
or  parquet,  would  meet  all  sanitary 
demands. 

The  French  kitchen  is  properly  in 
juxtaposition  with  the  salle-d -manger, 
but  never  so  near  that  odors  or  smoke 
may  penetrate  thereto,  or  indeed  to  any 
other  part  of  the  house.  Frequently 
the  kitchen  of  a  French  country -house 
will  be  situated  across  the  courtyard, 
though  the  difficulties  of  a  proper  service 
are  immeasurably  increased  thereby. 

The  vaulted  ceilings  of  m.any  a  fine 
old  Renaissance  chateau  have  now  given 
way  to  flat,  unornamented  ceilings  with 
white  lacquered,  or  perhaps  tiled  walls. 
What  is  lost  in  romantic  picturesqueness, 
of  the  nature  of  which  Victor  Hugo 
wrote  in  his  memories  of  Saint  Mene- 
hould,  is  gained  in  cleanliness.  The 
ceilings    of   the    best    designed   modern 


French  kitchens  are  considerably  higher 
tha^;!  those  often  found  in  the  other  rooms 
of  the  house.  The  air  therein  becomes 
less  stifling  and  less  odoriferous,  the 
opportunities  for  ventilating  being  better. 

Daylight  enters  the  modern  kitchen 
from  above,  and  a  system  of  ventilators, 
or  at  least  a  fan,  is  a  sine  qua  non.  At 
night  the  best  artiflcial  light  is  electri- 
city—  the  cleanest.  If  this  is  not 
practicable,  a  diffusing  gaslight  is  thrown 
down  from  the  high  plafond. 

The  range,  or  cook-stove,  the  French 
chei's  fourneau,  is  combined  of  iron  and 
steel  and  is  as  plentifully  trimmed  with 
brass  and  natural  steel  decorations  as  a 
locomotive  of  the  sixties. 

Invariably  the  fourneau  occupies  a 
well-lighted  position  and  is  never  tucked 
away  in  a  dark  corner  beneath  the  vast 
cavern  of  the  overhung  chimney  of  the 
romantic  days  of  old.  Tourists  see  that 
latter  arrangement  at  Madame  Poulard's 
little  inn  at  Mont  Saint  Michel  and 
think  it  ^^so  French,"  ignoring  the  fact 
that  it  is  but  a  tourist  feature,  like  the 
interminable  omelettes  of  Madame,which 
she  turns  with  some  skill  in  a  long- 
handled  poelon,  also,  to  impress  the  tour- 
ist, and  make  him,  or  her,  pay  accord 
ingly.  Well,  the  great  capote  chimney, 
ugly,  unclean  and  evil  smelling,  will  go 
its  way  along  with  other  traditions  and 
its  place  be  taken  by  some  neat  tile  or 
steel  affair,  for,  as  a  ventilator  and  a 
conduit  by  which  odors  are  carried  out 
of  the  kitchen,  it  is  a  contrivance  which 
can't  be  beat  and  it  is  automatic  in  its 
operation,  which  a  fan  or  a  ventilator  is 
not. 

In  France,  the  hot  water  arrangement 
is  often  an  appurtenance  of  the  kitchen 
stove,  if  the  establishment  is  not  of 
sufficient  proportions  to  warrant  a  sep- 
arate appliance.  Usually  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  tin  attached  to  the  outside 
on  one  end  of.  the  fourneau.  The  smaller 
French  fourneaux  have  only  one  grate  or 
fire- well,  but  with  an  oven  on  either  side. 

To  this  cooking  equipment  a  gas  stove 
or  an  electric  cooker  would,  of  course,  be 
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desirable,  but  only  in  the  most  ambitious 
establishments  would  such  a  thing**  be 
found,  the  usual  gas  cooking  stove  being 
merely  two  rings  and  a  sort  of  Dutch, 
half -enclosed  oven  beneath. 

In  one  corner  of  the  French  kitchen 
are  usually  found  two  pyramid  racks 
with  shelves  of  graduated  sizes  on  which 
are  ranged  the  marmites  of  copper  and 
the  white  metal  pots  and  pans,  which 
are  attempting  to  ring  the  death-knell 
of  the  French  chef's  beloved  cuivres. 
Copper  utentils  have  the  reputation  of 
being  the  thinnest  cooking  pans  known, 
and  one  of  the  finest  heat  conductors, 
passing  the  heat  through  their  bottoms 
to  the  sauces  and  vegetables,  which  are, 
speciously,  only  to  be  prepared  at  their 
best  by  such  methods. 

The  chefs  table  occupies  the  centre 
just  in  front  of  the  fottrneau.  It  is 
either  a  sort  of  elaborate  chopping-block, 
or  else  a  solid  deal  table  covered  with  a 
cloth,  for  your  truly  artistic  chef  will  not 
work  upon  a  bare  table  top,  but  on  slabs, 
or  planches,  which  can  be  readily  and 
properly  cleaned,  or  upon  the  proverbial 
snow-white  cloth.  The  French  chef 
will  even  cook  fish  upon  a  plank,  upon 
occasion,  when  he  has  not  a  fish  marm- 
ite  large  enough  or  long  enough,  though 
true  it  is  he  knows  not  planked  shad. 

In  a  very  large  kitchen  there  may  be 
another  smaller  table  fitted  with  a  super- 
imposed hot-water-heating  arrangement 
upon  which  a  dish  may,  on  occasion,  be 
placed  to  keep  it  warm  after  having  once 
been  garnished,  though  the  simpler  way 
would  be  to  have  a  rack  where  they 
could  be  kept  in  a  warm  place,  but  again 
tradition  steps  in,  and  who  shall  say 
there  may  not  be  something  in  it.  The 
chef  will  tell  you  a  humid  warmth  is 
better  than  a  dry,  grilling  one. 

Another  table  might  be  reserved  for 
preparing  the  fish,  meats  and  vegetables, 
but  invariably  there  intervenes,  or 
should,  a  plank.  It  is  not  permitted 
that  a  chef  would  even  think  of  hacking 
away  and  cutting  off  portions  of  his 
working    table.     A  plank  is  easily  and 


cheaply  replaced;  a  table  is  a  thing  of 
moment  and  proportionately  far  more 
costly. 

The  architect,  the  chef  and  the  plumber 
all  combine  their  talents,  or  should  do  so, 
with  the  laying  on  of  water  in  the  modern 
kitchen.  In  France,  today  even,  running 
water  all  over  the  house  is  a  rarity  in 
any  but  the  most  luxurious  establish- 
ments, both  public  and  private.  Eau 
courante  in  the  sleeping  places  or  even 
the  dressing  rooms  is  most  unusual  and 
there  is  a  great  indisposition  to  put  in 
more  taps  than  occasion  demands  as 
most  necessary. 

For  the  kitchen  and  its  dependencies, 
at  any  rate,  there  is  an  abundant  use 
of  water,  and  whilst  it  is,  of  course, 
understood  that  the  water  for  cooking 
purposes  should  be  of  the  purest  kind, 
there  are  frequently  two  kinds  ''laid  on", 
the  drinkable  kind  and  the  other.  The 
matter  of  drinking  water  in  France  is  a 
great  one.  It  is  not  that  there  is  any 
notable  scarcity,  but  it  is  often  inacces- 
sible, and  for  that  reason  mineral  waters 
are  so  frequently  drunk,  in  the  home 
and  elsewhere. 

In  the  Paris  house  or  apartment,  very 
little  public  service  water  ever  gets  to 
the  table  unless  it  has  been  incorporated 
in  the  cooking,  and  even  then  in  certain 
quartters  the  eau  de  source,  which  ought 
naturally  to  be  fit  for  human  consump- 
tion, is  only  to  be  had  from  a  public 
fontaine,  that  which  is  piped  into  the 
houses  being  usually  river  or  canal  water, 
''excellent  for  cooking  vegetables,"  the 
chef  will  tell  you,  though  just  why  this 
should  be  so  is  hard  to  see. 

The  batterie  de  cuisine,  the  pots  and 
pans  and  ladles,  are  the  most  important 
accessories  of  the  French  kitchen.  A 
rolling-pin  a  French  chef  may  have  little 
use  for,  but  unless  he  has  as  many  ladles 
and  scoops  and  skimmers  as  a  tailor  or 
a  barber  has  of  shears  or  scissors,  he  is 
utterly  lost. 

The  batterie  de  cuisine,  its  casseroles, 
marmites  and  poelons,  each  in  a  dozen 
graded  shapes  and  sizes,  is  a  very  striking 
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feature  of  any  properly  installed  French 
kitchen,  and  as  a  result  it  possesses  not 
a  little  of  the  charm  of  aestheticism, 
at  least  decorativeness,  above  all,  if 
they  are  well  cared  for  and  brilliantly 
polished,  though  if  wrapped,  each  in 
its  own  separate  scrap  of  newspaper,  as 
you  will  occasionally  see  in  the  Midi,  the 
effect  is  anything  but  beautiful.  Not 
only  are  there  various  saucepans,  stew- 
pans,  frying  pans  and  soup  pots  in  this 
varied  collection,  but  there  are  jugs  and 
pitchers  of  various  forms  and  materials. 
As  to  the  number  or  even  the  cata- 
logue of  these  pieces,  it  is  difficult  to 
define  them;  it  must  always  be  sufficient 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed; no  chef  will  be  bothered  by  con- 
tinual washing  up  during  the  process 
of  concocting  his  sauces;  he  would  as 
soon  die  as  did  Vatel  because  he  burned 
his  sauce.  One  can  arrive  at  a  near 
enough  knowledge  of  the  requirements, 
if  he  takes  as  a  basis  the  probable  num- 
ber of  persons  to  be  catered  for.  A 
dining-room  that  can  give  place  to  forty, 
as  is  the  case  in  many  a  French  country 
house,  in  the  event  of  a  wedding  or  a 


birthday  feast,  should  have  a  batter ie 
sufficient  to  turn  out  the  various  dishes 
required  for  the  company  in  its  most 
inflated  numbers,  even  though  the  fam- 
ily requirements  may  be  considerably 
less,  ordinarily.  It  is  this  abundance  of 
material,  as  it  is  the  lavish  equipment  of 
the  linen  room,  which  is  the  chief  dis- 
tinction of  the  French  hourgeoise  house- 
hold. There  should  be  the  regular  pro- 
portion of  moulds  and  a  reserve  of 
soupieres,  big  platters  and  their  con- 
comitants, for,  at  other  times  there 
might  be  ball  suppers  to  be  catered  for. 
In  the  latter  event,  the  batterie  would 
about  reach  the  limits  for  domesticity. 

In  houses  where  four  or  five  guests 
are  the  extreme  numbers  which  might 
be  entertained,  the  working  plant  of 
the  French  chef,  in  this  case  perhaps  a 
chejess,  might  naturally  be  estimated 
as  considerably  less  in  volume,  though 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  it  always 
possesses  the  same  elements  to  a  greater 
or  a  lesser  degree.  In  the  humblest 
of  French  homes,  though  they  know 
not  the  word  except  as  an  importation  — 
like  afternoon  tea,  high-life  or  foot-ball, 
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with  any  pretense  whatever  towards  an 
adequate  installation,  the  kitchen  bat- 
terie  is  invariably  an  item  of  considerable 
importance  and  value  in  the  inventory 
of  household  gods. 

As  to  catalogued  details,  the  following, 
for  the  average  French  city  or  country 
house,  will  be  found  to  approach  the 
classic  combination: 

10    ordinary    casseroles    of    different 
sizes,  the  largest  holding  five  quarts 
and  so  on  down  to  a  pint. 
4  saucepans  of  from  five  quarts  to  one 

quart. 
3   bains -marie,   or   double    boilers,   of 
from  three  quarts  to  a  pint. 


6  fiat,  shallow  casseroles,  or  frying 
pans,  of  various  sizes. 

2  soup  pots  of  three  and  six  quarts. 

4  graduated  deep  casseroles. 

6  graduated  marmites  holding  from 
two  to  ten  quarts. 

6  graduated  bouillon  heaters. 

1  fish  kettle  for  turbot. 

1  fish  marmile  for  taking  lengthwise 
a  salmon  or  entire  fish. 

And  the  rest?  Anything  one's  fancy 
suggests.  The  above  is  the  compulsory 
list,  if  you  are  to  have  the  respect  of  your 
chef,  and  the  French  chef  is  pre-emi- 
nently a  person  to  be  respected  and  to 
respect  you. 


The  Making  of  a  Mouse 


By  Helen  Forrest 


MRS.  VAN  NOSTRAND  watched 
questioningly  then  despairingly 
the  group  of  children  playing  on 
the  floor  of  the  nursery  which  stretched 
its  sunny  length  along  the  fourth  floor 
of  her  New  York  house.  Of  the  half 
dozen  little  girls  gathered  there,  her 
daughter  Millicent,  aged  six,  illustrated 
most  smartly  the  decree  of  fashion  for 
the  dressing  of  a  tiny  daughter  of  the 
rich.  Her  blonde  hair  was  cut  saucer- 
wise  and  caught  on  one  side  with  a  stiff 
upstanding  bow  whose  dull  primrose 
tint  complemented  most  kindly  the 
child's  soft  brown  eyes.  Winter  reigned 
outside  the  warm  luxurious  nursery,  but 
Millicent  was  garbed  summer  fashion 
in  a  smocked  white  linen  frock,  white 
half  socks  and  shoes. 

The  child's  appearance  was  evidently 
satisfactory,  but  what  was  her  occupa- 
tion? Seated  outside  the  group  of 
chattering  children,  Millicent  was  re- 
garding with  quiet  rapture  a  doll's  table 
set  with  tin  dishes,  a  tiny  tin  stove 
covered  with  saucepans  carefully  filled 
with  torn  bits  of  tissue  paper  in  lieu  of 


food.  Her  small  face  was  alight  with 
enthusiasm;  she  stirred  the  paper-filled 
saucepans  with  an  absurd  sort  of  a  tin 
spoon,  made  more  for  show  than  strict 
practicability. 

The  mother's  helper,  a  trim,  capable 
3^oung  woman,  summoned  the  children 
to  a  game. 

''Let  them  try  the  new  French  song 
Mademoiselle  just  taught  them,  Miss 
Harris!"  came  a  decided  suggestion  from 
Mrs.  Van  Nostrand;  ''the  more  French 
the  better,  and  marching  to  music  may 
help  out  their  dancing." 

Miss  Harris  smiled  assentingly;  the 
little  group  was  worth  her  best  effort; 
cleverly  brought  together  even  in  their 
baby  days  they  were  to  progress  as  a 
unit  to  their  destined  places  in  society. 

"Hurry,  MilHcent!"  she  called  to  the 
preoccupied  housewife  on  the  rug. 

"I'll  come  in  just  a  moment.  Miss 
Harris,"  Millicent  replied  sweetly,  "my 
macaroni  is  almost  done." 

Mrs.  Van  Nostrand  turned  from  the 
room.  As  she  stepped  into  the  little  white 
and   gold   elevator,  light   young   voices 
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from  the  nursery  rose  in  the  French  song, 
evidently  MilHcent's  macaroni  was 
cooked. 

''And  that  is  my  daughter,"  she  mur- 
mured to  herself,  ''and  the  humor  of 
the  thing  appeals  to  me.  I  was  a  bit 
rash  with  expensive  toys  this,  Christmas, 
a  sop  to  my  conscience,  m.aybe,  for  the 
hours  I've  spent  away  from  Ad^illicent 
in  Clubdom  this  winter,  and  what  is  her 
best-beloved  pla3rthing?  That  silly 
cheap  tin  kitchen  set  her  nurse  gave 
her.  It's  proof  of  the  tendency  I've 
seen  for  a  long  time.  Let  no  one  scorn 
heredity.  I'm  to  chaperone  a  small 
edition  of  that  model  house-keeper,  my 
Henry's  mother.  Girls  don't  change 
much;  I'm  the  same  sort  of  woman  that 
I  was  a  child.  If  I'm  to  share  in  the 
making  of  a  mouse,  I'll  try  to  have  it  an 
attractive  mouse,  but  oh,  Mother  Van 
Nostrand,  v/hat  a  problem  you  have 
handed  down  to  me!" 

Eight  years  later,  the  same  capable 
matron  was  regarding  a  letter  from  her 
fourteen-year-old  daughter  Millicent, 
who  was  nearing  the  end  of  her  first 
year  at  a  fashionable  boarding  school, 
where  the  little  daughters  of  society 
were  making  ready  for  their  entrance 
into  the  great  aside. 

"You  ask  about  my  dancing  and  my 
French,  dear  Mama,"  read  the  epistle 
before  Mrs.  Van  Nostrand;  "it's  loads 
of  fun,  the  dancing,  and  I'm  to  be  in  one 
of  the  exhibition  dances  Commencement 
week:  I  do  hope  you  and  Daddy  can 
motor  up  to  see  it.  I  had  A  in  the 
French  Exam,  last  week.  Mademoiselle 
is  sweet,  but  what  I'm  really  crazy  about 
is  Domestic  Science.  Don't  think  I'm 
praising  myself  too  much,  but  the 
teacher  would  hardly  believe  that  I 
never  made  a  thing  in  my  life  till  I  came 
here.  I  must  tell  you  about  yesterday. 
We  made  hot  biscuit  for  our  lesson  and 
Miss  Collins,  the  teacher,  liked  mine  so 
much,  that  she  let  me  break  two  of  them 
open  and  spread  them  with  butter,  put 
them  together  again,  tuck  them  up  in 
a  napkin  and  take  them  to  Miss  Lovell 


who  was  having  Afternoon  Tea.  She 
loved  them  and  what  do  you  think  of 
your  baby  child  making  biscuit  for  the 
Principal  of  this  school!  When  I  come 
hom'e  for  my  vacation,  I  just  must  do 
some  of  my  prize  cooking  for  you — Pierre 
won't  care  if  I  come  into  the  kitchen 
and  Daddy  would  be  frantic  over  the 
good  things  I  can  make." 

"Dear  little  girl,"  Mrs.  Van  Nostrand 
nodded  as  she  finished  the  letter, 
"Daddy  will  indeed  love  it,  and  Pierre 
is  as  wax  in  her  hands;  then  before  we 
go  to  Bar  Harbor,  she  shall  go  to  the 
country  to  her  Grandmother  for  a  long 
happy  month.  My  dear  mother-in- 
law  met  with  a  sad  disappointment  in 
me,  but  I  can  make  it  up  to  her  when 
MilHcent  and  she  spend  happy  hours 
in  that  big  marvelous  New  England 
kitchen. 

"I  haven't  a  haus-frau  bone  in  my 
anatomy,  but  it  is  my  daughter  and  not 
one  of  my  prosaic  sisters-in-law  who 
is  the  delight  of  her  Grandmother's 
heart." 

Her  eyes  narrowed  in  deep  thought. 
"Well,  the  child  isn't  what  I  meant  her 
to  be  but  she'U  be  pretty,  very  pretty, 
and,"  with  rising  enthusiasm,  "the 
mouse-type,  home-fairies  and  hearth 
flowers  — the  domestic  idea  is  dis- 
tinctly unusual  and  may  prove  most 
effective.  Anyway,  Millicent  shall  have 
her  chance  along  her  own  line." 

Five  years  more,  and  Millicent 's 
school  days  were  drawing  to  a  close; 
while  in  town  her  mother  was  spending 
happy  hours  in  the  sanctum  of  a  well 
known  costumer.  The  newspapers  were 
chronicling  duly  the  interesting  fact 
that  "prominent  among  the  debutantes 
of  the  coming  season  would  be  Miss 
Millicent  Van  Nostrand,  only  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Van  Nostrand." 

It  was  no  light  matter  to  choose 
fitting  garb  for  a  coming  debutante 
of  a  well  known  family,  but  here  was 
a  task  after  the  mother's  own  heart. 

"Yoii  see,  Madame,"  she  was  ad- 
dressing the  head  of  the  big  establish- 
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ment,  ''what  I  am  now  planning  is  really 
a  preliminary  wardrobe,  a  step  beyond 
the  school  girl  but  distinctly  of  the  pre- 
bud  variety.  I  shall  entertain  inform- 
ally for  my  daughter  at  Bar  Harbor,  of 
course,  this  summer,  but  I  shall  not 
present  her  until  next  autumn." 

Madame  was  possessed  of  the  meas- 
urements of  her  new  customer,  whose 
school  girl  gowns  had  been  constructed 
by  a  lesser  light,  and  permitted  herself 
some  enthusiasm  over  the  girl's  brune- 
blonde  coloring,  her  russet  gold  hair 
and  brown  eyes.  She  summoned  a 
lithe  young  model  in  a  gown  of  vivid 
coloring  an  i  daring  cut.  ''Very  chic  for 
the  young  lady!"  Madame  turned  hope- 
fully to  Mrs.  Van  Nostrand,  only  to 
meet  with  a  surprising  negative. 

"By  no  means,  Madame;  you  must 
study  my  daughter's  style;  it  is  not  the 
ultra-smart,  her  gowns  must  be  demure. 
No  startling  color  contrasts  are  desir- 
able; her  gowns  should  be  modestly  cut, 
girlish,  above  all,  simple." 

At  a  dance  given  at  Bar  Harbor  in 
August  for  girls  not  yet  out,  Mrs.  Van 
Nostrand  was  watching,  with  the  prac- 
ticed eye  of  an  experienced  chaperone, 
the  marked  attention  with  which  a 
man,  most  eligible  both  from  a  business 
and  social  standpoint,  was  listening  to 
the  animated  conversation  of  her  daugh- 
ter Millicent.  She  drifted  in  leisurely 
fashion  past  their  corner  —  how  was  the 
child  holding  this  much  desired  atten- 
tion? Bless  her  heart,  she  was  giving 
him  a  detailed   account   of  the   dinner 


which,  single  handed,  she  had  cooked 
for  eight  members  of  the  faculty,  the 
crowning  and  triumphant  effort  of  her 
course  in  Domestic  Science ! 

The  man  was  an  enraptured  listener; 
"You  did  it  yourself?"  he  queried  "and 
you  enjoyed  it!  Jove,  I  believe  there 
isn't  another  girl  in  your  set  who  could 
say  as  much." 

"Enjoy  it!  Why,  I  love  it,"  re- 
sponded the  Van  Nostrand  heiress; 
"that  mushroom  sauce  was  really  my 
own  invention,  I'd  like  to  show  you  — " 

Her  competent  chaperone  broke  in, 
—  Mrs.  Van  Nostrand  was  in  a  position 
to  sympathize  with  the  hen  who  moth- 
ers a  promising  duckling  in  sight  of 
water,  but  her  backing  was  none  the 
less  ready  and  effective  on  that  par- 
ticular account. 

"Do  come  to  lunch  with  us  quite  by 
ourselves,  on  Thursday,  at  one,"  she 
suggested,  "and  this  domestic  young 
person  shall  make  her  pet  concoction 
on  the  chafing  dish  for  your  special 
delectation." 

The  very  eligible  accepted  with  grati- 
tude quite  out  of  proportion  to  the 
occasion.  The  roseflush  on  Millicent's 
cheeks  deepened  a  trifle;  she  dimpled 
above  the  demure  white  gown,  which, 
enraptured  at  her  own  production, 
Madame  had  christened  "Simplicity." 

Mrs.  Van  Nostrand  passed  through 
the  groups  of  callow  youths,  and  clever 
sophisticated  young  girls  — "My  mouse," 
she  whispered,  "my  little  mouse.  Mother 
Van  Nostrand,  mv  thanks!" 


Tis  May! 


When  Spring's  emerging  foot-falls  break 
And  birds  are  singing  for  love's  sake, 
Glad  nature's  fairy  children  wake  — 
'TIS  MAY! 

Among  her  woodland  emerald  bowers 
The  stately  budding  maple  towers. 
And  at  its  feet  smile  rarest  flowers  — 
'TIS  MAY! 


Star  flower  and  wood  anemone 
On  slender  stemlets  dance  with  glee 
And  softly  whisper  —  "Joy  to  thee, 
'TIS  MAYI" 

In  reverential  wonder  then, 

We  fain  would  compass  Nature's  ken 

And  faith  renew  in  silence,  when 

'TIS  MAY! 
—  Caroline  Louise  Sumner. 


Vital  Factor  in  the  Making  of  a  Good  Housekeeper 

By  Eleanor  Robbins  Wilson 


WHY  is  it  when  we  hear  the 
term  ''business  woman"  that 
we  invariably  associate  it 
with  the  woman  somewhere  active  in 
the  great  arena  of  pubhc  affairs?  Wh}^ 
is  it  that  we  homemakers,  carrying  on 
the  largest  and  most  important  business 
of  the  world,  are  not  included  in  that 
famed  body  of  womanhood?  Are  we 
incapable  of  using  business  methods  in 
our  specific  work?  Are  we  indifferent 
as  a  class?  Have  we  no  ambition,  or 
are  we  just  plain  lazy?  As  it  happens, 
we  are  as  completely  walled  off  from 
business  representation  in  public  opinion 
as  though  a  barrier  formidable  as  the 
Chinese  Wall  stood  between  us,  a  wall, 
indeed,  and  built  of  the  ancient  evi- 
dence of  cold  and  solid  facts  of  mis- 
management, wastefulness,  and  ignor- 
ance of  business  principles.  Who  will 
deny  it  ? 

Don't  misunderstand  me.  There  are 
just  as  keen  intellects  in  homedom  as 
ever  passed  entrance  into  the  larger 
freedom  of  civic  affairs.  In  fact,  sev- 
eral of  the  ablest  women  I  know  are 
housekeepers  by  choice,  and  are  shining 
lights  in  applying  hard  and  sound 
business  methods  to  this  long-neglected 
vocation.  The  difference  between  the 
rank  and  file  of  homemakers  and  bus- 
iness women  is  that  the  former  have 
largely  inherited  their  job  while  the 
latter  have  had  ''to  win  their  spurs,"  so 
to  speak. 

However,  "it's  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
nobody  good,"  and  out  of  the  present 
financial  stringency  is  evolving  a  more 
painstaking  and  clever  class  of  house- 
keepers. We  are  all  going  to  school 
to  the  High  Cost  of  Living,  and  it  isn't 
a  correspondence  course. 

The  secret  of  all  advancement  is 
making  the  most  of  present  opportunity. 
And   how,    pray,    is    this   to    be    done? 


Simply  by  being  alert  to  detect  any  force 
for  betterment  and  applying  it.  And 
the  home  woman  is  going  to  advance 
toward  a  business  footing  with  just  such 
rapidity  as  she  grasps  and  puts  into 
operation  this  lesson. 

Present-day  periodicals  are  teeming 
with  stories  of  our  towering  magnates 
of  the  commercial  world.  Read  them 
carefully.  They  are  as  different  and 
varied  as  human  nature  itself.  Yet  one 
and  all  depict  the  happy  climax  of  those 
master  forces  of  achievement  —  fore- 
sight, thrift  and  sane  investment.  And 
these  are  the  identical  principles  that 
are  writing  success  in  the  household. 
Take  the  most  successful  domestic 
artist  you  know:  analyze  the  several 
traits  that  have  placed  her  in  the  fore- 
front of  her  profession,  and  you  will  find 
that  she,  too,  has  come  to  her  cherished 
position  through  these  selfsame  mani- 
festations. And  it  is  to  this  nourishing 
dish  of  wisdom  that  all  the  prodigal 
daughters  of  domesticity  must  sooner 
or  later  return.  For  the  gumption  to 
standardize  one's  own  mode  of  living, 
the  art  of  making  expenditures  come 
well  within  the  income,  and  the  ability 
to  save  a  little  are,  and  always  shall  be, 
the  housekeeper's  most  telling  thrust 
at  failure  —  a  boomerang,  in  short, 
that  returns  in  peace,  comfort  and  in- 
dependence for  all  concerned. 

Moreover,  in  only  such  wise  can  we 
repudiate  our  reputation  as  housekeep- 
ers in  the  eyes  of  our  foreign  neighbors. 
Too  long  have  we  been  referred  to  as 
the  "hilarious  nation,"  the  women  who 
lead  a  "holiday  existence,"  and  who 
rather  preen  themselves  that  U.  S.  to 
aliens  means  Universal  Spenders. 

Herein  lies  one  of  the  weakest  points 
of  home  management.  Year  after  year, 
we  are  rearing  young  women  to  fill  the 
role  of  wifehood  and  housekeeper  with- 
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out  teaching  them  the  fundamental 
lesson  —  to  know  the  value  of  a  dollar. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  instilling  in 
them  at  an  early  age  the  habit  of  thrift, 
to  have  them  actually  earn  money  of 
their  own,  or  save  it.  This  is  a  lesson 
well  worth  inculcating,  when  reliable 
information  states  that  out  of  100  men, 
when  the  age  of  65  has  been  reached,  36 
have  died,  one  is  rich,  4  are  wealthy, 
6  are  self-supporting,  and  53  are  de- 
pendent upon  their  children  or  society. 

''Thrift,"  says  an  eminent  authority, 
''is  an  attribute  of  character,  not  an 
adjunct  of  the  pocket-book."  By  its 
exercise,  certain  virtues  become  mani- 
fest that  are  aroused  in  no  other  way. 
Furthermore,  it  is  never  so  successfully 
practiced  as  when  established  in  child- 
hood. It  naturally  follows  that  a  girl, 
who  is  an  early  disciple  of  thrifty  meth- 
ods through  slow  accumulation  of  money 
by  saving,  by  the  time  she  arrives  at  a 
marriageable  age  will  have  learned  to 
be  a  conservative  investor  and  qualified 
for  the  task  of  expert  budget-maker. 

Domestic  Science  has  no  stronger  ally 
than  the  present  growing  movement  of 
teaching  thrift  in  the  public  schools  of 
our  country.  The  World's  National 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
after  careful  investigation  of  the  system, 
has  taken  up  this  work  as  a  department 
and  is  aiding  in  its  extension,  having 
seen  its  value  as  a  "temperance  force." 
From  now  on,  I  predict  a  heartier  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  all  those  inter- 
ested in  the  economic  features  of  home- 
making. 

One  very  significant  fact,  however, 
might  be  dwelt  on.  In  miany  localities, 
the  boy  depositors  exceed  the  girls  in 
number.  In  a  Junior  High  School  a 
class  of  37  boys  had  31  depositors,  while 
a  class  of  44  girls  had  but  17  depositors. 
Another  class  of  boys  reported  29  depos- 
itors out  of  an  enrollment  of  39,  while 
out  of  a  similar  class  of  girls,  numbering 
38,  26  depositors  were  counted. 

Here  is  a  morsel  for  reflection  for 
guardians   of   the   rising   generation    of 


homekeepers.  Good  providers  are 
rarely  made  by  spendthrift  education. 
And  no  one  can  be  called  a  good  pro- 
vider whose  provision  does  not  do  the 
utmost  good.  It  is  all  very  well  to  tell 
the  ambitious  young  housekeeper  that 
an  expert  budget -maker,  who  is  figuring 
on  an  income  of  $2000  a  year,  will 
allow  20  per  cent  for  rent,  25  per  cent 
for  food,  20  per  cent  for  clothes,  15  per 
cent  for  operating  expenses  of  the  home 
and  20  per  cent  for  savings,  church  and 
charity.  Such  seems  a  sane  apportion- 
ment and  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  the 
family  budget.  But  now  comes  the 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  thrift. 
Each  home  is  a  law  unto  itself.  When 
balancing  her  monthly  accounts  she 
must  decide  whether  food  is  costing 
too  little  or  too  much,  whether  greater 
economy  can  be  made  in  clothe?,  or  if 
it  is  possible  to  lay  by  more.  For  the 
most  important  question  of  all  is  —  is 
she  getting  the  worth  of  her  money? 
When  she  spends  money  for  food,  is  she 
actually  getting  the  greatest  food  value 
for  her  expenditure?  In  order  to  do 
this  she  must  learn  to  distinguish  be- 
tween cheap  and  expensive  foods  — 
not  by  quoted  market  prices  but  through 
familiarizing  herself  with  their  fuel 
value  in  running  the  human  engine. 
The  queston  is,  then,  how  much  latent 
energy  does  such  and  such  a  foodstuff 
contain  and  how  much  will  it  contribute 
in  calories  toward  the  day's  work? 
There  is  absolutely  no  reason  to  remain 
in  ignorance  of  these  values.  I  might 
trespass  upon  both  time  and  space  in 
quoting  relative  values;  but  every  public 
library,  nowadays,  has  books  containing 
these  tables  of  fuel  values.  And  for  the 
modest  sum  of  ten  cents.  Uncle  Sam  will 
forward  the  now  famous  Bulletin,  No. 
28,  upon  which  all  these  books  are  based. 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  no  up-to-date 
housekeeper  with  a  leaning  toward 
thriftiness  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

In  passing,  let  me  remind  you  that 
we  are  altogether  too  chary  in  enlisting 
the  assistance  of  our  government  to  help 
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solve  our  home  problems.  So  much 
unnecessary  sickness  and  expense  is 
occasioned  by  the  incorrect  feeding  of 
children,  and  so  much  might  be  obviated 
by  appealing  to  Uncle  Sam's  doctors 
and  food  experts.  Bulletin  No.  717, 
obtained  free  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  entitled,  'Tood  for  Young 
Children,"  and  tells  explicitly  how  to 
feed  a  child  from  his  third  to  sixth  year. 
The  thrifty  housewife  might  glean  some- 
thing to  her  advantage  from  Bulletin 
No.  255,  treating  of  ''The  Home  Vege- 
table Garden;"  Bulletin  No.  198,  on 
''Strawberries,"  as  well  as  Bulletin  No. 
213,  on  "Raspberries,"  might  also  prove 
useful.  And  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  Washington,  D.  C, 
issues  a  free  Bulletin,  No.  68,  which  gives 
invaluable  information  concerning  sani- 


tary conditions  in  and  about  the  home. 

A/Eanaging  a  home  and  spending 
approximately  three-fourths  of  the  mon- 
ey that  comes  into  it  is  a  large  under- 
taking and  it  requires  business  finesse 
to  do  it  successfully.  We  have  reached 
the  point  where  handwork  is  going  out 
and  headwork  is  coming  into  vogue. 
The  call  for  the  housekeeper  and  busi- 
ness woman  is  now  precisely  the  same  — 
to  be  able  to  measure  up  to  her  responsi- 
bility, and  neither  of  them  can  do  it 
efficiently  without  knowing  when,  how 
and  where  to  invest  both  effort  and 
money. 

"A  wise  man,"  said  Swift,  "should 
have  money  in  his  head,  but  not  in  his 
heart."  The  same  is  true  of  the  home 
woman  and  it  constitutes  her  initial 
hold  on  thriftiness. 


My  Mother's  Cook  Book 

By  Antoinette  B.  Harvey 


I 


IN  the  course  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Bos- 
ton, I  once  visited  the  Old  South 
Meeting  House  and  there  came  upon 
this  handbill,  announcing  a  church 
entertainment  of  long  ago,  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : 

_  ENTERTAINMENT 
Ye  following  is  a  description  of  ye  supper. 

Baked  beans  Bean  Porridge  Hot 

Fryed  pies  Punkin  Pie 

Hame  Cornede  Beefe 

Mince  pie  Custarde  Pie 

Biled  Pot  Garden  Sass  Punkin  Sass 

Lection  Cake  Oranges 

Biled  Indian  Puddinge  Nut  Cake 

Ginger  Breade  Turkeyes 

Loafe  Cake  Apple  Pie 

Apples  Pickles 

N.  B.  Farmer  Swaine  &  some  more  have  sent 

in  Apples  &  Oranges  &  ye  Women  Folks  at  Nabor 

Reede's  will  bile  doughnuts  for  a  goodlie  Com- 

panie. 

N.  B.  It  is  hoped  that  ye  large  men  will  con- 
sume 50  penneyes  worth   &  if  ve  pocket  books 

are  at  all  burdened  ye  can  drop  ye  balance  into 

ye  little  boxes  at  ye  door. 

What  memories  of  delicious  dainties, 
what  steaming  odors,   what    visions  of 


groaning  tables  that  handbill  brought 
to  my  mind!  Ye  supper  at  ye  old 
South  Meeting  Plouse,  with  its  quaint 
names  of  viands  quaintly  spelled,  made 
me  think  of  my  mother's  recipe  book. 
So,  when  I  returned  from  my  pilgrimage, 
I  brought  it  out  from  its  hiding  place 
in  a  quaint  old  jewel  box,  inherited  from 
a  great  aunt.  It  is,  of  course,  written 
throughout  by  hand,  the  various  periods 
being  marked  by  changes  in  handwriting. 
The  printed  cookbooks  of  the  Mrs. 
Lincolns  of  our  day  had  not  yet  come 
in.  The  good  old  fashion  was  still  in 
vogue  of  gathering  your  recipes,  or 
''receipts",  as  they  were  then  called 
(also  rules)  from  your  friends  and 
relatives.  The  cook  book  was  a  growth. 
Of  new  recipes  only  such  might  enter 
as  had  been  tested,  tried  and  found 
worthy  by  a  competent  jury  and  hence 
bore  the  indubitable  stamp  of  fitness  and 
quality. 
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To  introduce  a  new,  fine  recipe  into 
the  village  was  considered  as  much  a 
matter  of  the  public  good  as  to  intro- 
duce a  new,  labor-saving  tool  for  the 
use  of  the  farm.  And  not  to  be  willing 
to  teach  a  neighbor  how  to  make  a  new 
dish  was  considered  a  contemptible  act 
of  meanness.  In  those  days  there  were 
no  Good  Housekeeping  or  American 
Cookery  Magazines  and  there  were  no 
domestic  science  classes  or  cooking 
schools.  And  so  good  housekeeping 
was  necessarily  a  matter  of  family  and 
community  tradition  —  the  handing 
down  from  mother  to  daughter  and  the 
passing  along  from  friend  to  friend. 

My  mother's  cookbook  contained 
some  recipes  gleaned  by  her  from  neigh- 
bors and  friends ;  some  there  were  which 
she  had  ''made  up;"  and  a  few  which 
were  handed  down,  even  from  my  great- 
grandmother.  One  of  these  latter  has 
been  labeled,  ''Mother's  Rusks",  for 
several  generations,  and  on  any  great 
occasion  in  the  village  mother  always 
made  rusks  from  this  famous  recipe. 
For  it  is  still  a  charming  custom  in  my 
lovely  home  town,  in  spite  of  the  friendly 
way  of  trading  recipes,  to  leave  to  cer- 
tain ones  the  delightful  task  of  making 
for  unusual  occasions  the  dishes  in  which 
they  have  shown  special  skill  and  with 
which  their  names  have  been  associated 
by  prescriptive  right.  And  that  the 
dishes  bearing  my  mother's  name  are 
many  and  varied  is  witnessed  not  only 
by  my  mother's  recipe  book,  but  by  the 
consolidated  cookbook  prepared  by  the 
ladies  of  our  church,  in  which  each  con- 
tributor is  credited  with  her  proper 
recipes. 

Being  a  growth  and  the  growth  of 
so  many  years,  my  mother's  recipe 
book  naturally  became  overcrowded  in 
time,  and  though  there  was  an  attempt 
to  put  things  of  a  kind  together,  many 
recipes  had  to  find  space  where  they 
could.  Hence  "Mrs.  Donaldson's  Re- 
ceipt for  Coloring  Cochineal"  follows 
hard  on  the  heels  of  "Beef  Omelet," 
and  "To  Clean  Brass"  and    "Blueing" 


share  a  place  with  "Sassprilla  Syrup." 
Sometimes,  too,  sentiment  got  the  better 
of  system,  even  with  my  systematic 
mother,  and  "Emily  Trochees,"  "Emily's 
Dried  Apple  Cake"  and  "Aunt  Sophia's 
Cookies"  snuggle  lovingly  beside  "Aunt 
Sophia's  Recipe  for  Sore  Throat." 
The  "recipe  for  sore  throat"  announces, 
somewhat  ambiguously,  perhaps,  "This 
can  be  made  entirely  from  store  things, 
or  the  sassafras  and  hemlock  can  be 
got  in  the  woods."  We  youngsters 
affected  to  find  ambiguity  in  the  wording 
and  used  to  say  to  mother,  "I  should 
think  you  could  get  sore  throat  without 
having  a  recipe  for  it,"  to  which  im- 
pertinence mother  made  the  sage  reply, 
"Each  generation  must  express  itself 
in  its  own  style." 

And  it  is  surprising  how  an  old  cook 
book  reveals  and  recalls  the  generation 
and,  to  the  initiated,  hints  at  family 
history.  Six  aunts  and  many  cousins 
figure  in  the  recipe  book  and  friends  of 
several  generations  have  left  the  evi- 
dences of  their  skill.  "Lame  Aunt 
Eunice,"  who  had  one  side  paralyzed, 
and  could  only  use  one  hand,  wasn't 
much  of  a  cook,  and  she  contributes  only 
a  laundry  fluid  formula,  while  "Rufus's 
Eunice"  furnishes  choice  recipes  for 
lemon  pie,  gingerbread,  starch  cake  and 
several  puddings. 

Friends  by  the  score,  as  well  as  rela- 
tives, step  out  of  the  family  recipe  book, 
and  each,  in  her  own  fashion,  offers  me 
some  dish  unknown  to  the  modem  baker 
or  caterer.  The  sweet-faced  Nellie, 
whose  sponge  cake  melted  away  with- 
out a  ghost  of  Fletcherizing,  Lucy,  whose 
chocolate  pie  was  "out  of  sight"  in  a 
jiffy,  Kate,  whose  sour  cream  pudding 
must  be  served,  as  she  said,  "with  the 
family  sitting  on  the  stove  hearth  while 
it  bakes,  for  it  will  fall  if  you  carry  it  to 
the  table," — these  and  many  more 
greet  me  as  I  turn  the  leaves  of  my 
mother's  recipe  book. 

Not  alone  family  and  friendship  his- 
tory are  revealed  in  this  old  recipe  book, 
but  to  me  a  very  real  part  of  the  history 
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of  our  town  stands  out,  with  startling 
distinctness,  through  ''Training  Day 
Gingerbread",  which  was  one  of  the 
greatest  joys  of  my  childhood.  Long 
before  my  day,  Training  Day  was  ob- 
served early  in  November,  when  there 
was  a  let-up  in  the  work  of  the  farm  and 
the  men  could  spend  time  to  be  trained 
for  soldierly  duties,  then  imminent  for 
all  able-bodied  men.  The  practice  of 
having  training  day  began  soon  after 
the  war  of  1812.  On  the  appointed 
day,  every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms 
must  repair  to  the  nearest  village  and 
spend  several  hours  in  being  trained  in 
military  practice.  All  the  1812  uni- 
forms, with  weapons  of  any  date,  were 
brought  out.  Flintlock  rifles  and  pow- 
der horns  were  at  a  premium  and  their 
possession  gave  dignity  and  honor 
(spelled  with  an  "u"  in  those  days)  to 
many  a  family  not  otherwise  considered 
of  the  first  rank  in  the  village  society. 
The  officers  wore  blue  coats  with  epaulets 
and  were  brave  in  red  sashes  and  waving 
white,  or  red  and  white,  plumes.  There 
was  martial  music  of  drum  and  fife .  The 
village  was  filled  with  people,  whole 
families  having  come  in  farm  wagons 
to  see  and  take  part  in  the  show.  It 
was  a  day  of  pomp  and  processions,  of 
marching  and  countermarching,  and 
charging,  while  the  admiring  women 
folk  and  children  looked  on  with  pride, 
not  unmixed  with  envy.  It  was  also 
a  day  of  great  feasting,  and  no  part  of 
the  feast  was  more  characteristic  than 
the  Training  Day  Gingerbread. 

I  remember  as  a  small  child,  standing 
by  the  kitchen  table,  watching  my 
mother  make  it  from  grandmother's 
recipe,  while  she  told  over  and  over  the 
same  old  story  of  the  way  they  did  on 
training  day  at  my  grandfather's  house: 
how  he  lived  in  the  big  old  stone  house 
near  the  bridge  over  the  brook,  and  how, 
since  their  house  was  right  in  the  center 
of  the  village,  they  baked  up  a  huge 
amount  and  then  invited  every  one  they 
knew  to  have  dinner  there.  ''Just  a 
pick-up"   they  called  it,   but  here  is  a 


list  of  the  things  grandmother  planned 
to  cook  for  one  training  day.  If  this 
is  the  menu  for  a  pick-up,  what  would 
a  dinner  be? 

1  peck  of  beans  to  bake 

10  loaves  of  training  day  gingerbread 
40  pies  of  meny  kinds 

2  small  roast  pigs 

Chicken  pies  as  meny  as  I  can 

Apple  sass  a  lot 

Doughnuts  a  plentie 

30  loaves  of  bread 

Pickles 

Tea,  coffee,  root  beer  and  whiskey 

So  hallowed  was  that  gingerbread 
with  the  romance  and  poetry  of  train- 
ing da}^  that  I  fancy  mother  always 
reserved  the  making  of  gingerbread 
from  this  recipe  for  special  occasions. 
It  was  a  hard  gingerbread,  rolled  out 
on  our  homemade  moulding  board. 
When  a  cake  was  skilfully  rolled  out 
the  exact  size  of  the  oblong  tin,  mother 
took  one  of  the  tins  and  with  the  sharp 
edge  made 'lines  "just  one  inch  apart," 
and  very  straight  "just  as  a  soldier  should 
march",  as  my  mother  said.  Then  she 
covered  it  with  a  thick  glaze  of  "sale 
molasses,"  as  we  always  called  the  Or- 
leans molasses  we  bought  at  the  store, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  delicious 
maple  syrup  made  by  ourselves  or  our 
neighbors.  And  when  it  came  out  of 
the  oven,  it  was  fit  food  for  the  bravest 
and  hungriest  of  Training  Day  soldiers. 

From  the  Training  Day  feast  down 
to  the  present  time,  one  can  almost 
trace  the  change  in  diet  to  the  present 
day,  by  studying  the  old  recipe  book. 
The  recipes  of  early  date  are  for  breads 
of  many  kinds,  pies,  cakes,  gingerbreads, 
puddings,  pickles  and  some  meats. 
Gradually  the  meats  increase,  directions 
for  cooking  cereals  creep  in,  and  soups 
and  salads  appear.  The  use  of  toma- 
toes, which  seem  so  essential  in  modern 
cookery,  began  in  my  mother's  day. 
She  saw  the  first  tomatoes  brought  into 
the  town  and  put  on  the  mantels  as 
parlor  ornaments. 

The  use  of  preserved  fruits,  on  the 
other  hand,  began  in  the  previous 
generation,   as  is  proven  by  a  story  my 
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grandmother  used  to  tell.  One  of  the 
neighbors  had  been  to  New  York,  and, 
having  for  the  first  time  tasted  preserved 
plums,  had  brought  back  the  rule.  By 
way  of  testing  the  new  delicacy  she 
invited  ten  friends  to  supper,  placing 
on  each  plate  one  plum  with  the  thick 
juice  appertaining  thereto.  Among  the 
guests  was  my  grandmother  with  her 
baby  son  whom  she  held  on  her  lap  at 
table.  During  the  blessing,  while  her 
eyes  were  closed,  young  Darwin,  who 
had  attained  the  acquisitive  age  of 
eighteen  months,  seized  the  plum  from 
his  mother's  plate,  and  gobbled  it  down 
stone  and  all.  The  ladies  were  either 
too  polite  or  too  preoccupied  to  take 
notice  In  the  subsequent  expressions 
of  appreciation  and  judgment  my  grand- 
mother was  seriously  handicapped  by 
the  fact  that,  while  her  friends  (and  her 
own  son)  had  ''acquaintance  with,"  she 
had  only  ''knowledge  about,"  the  new 
viand;  and  besides  she  was  worried 
about  the  child.  This  event,  which 
occurred  about  1813,  fixes  the  date  of 
the  introduction  of  preserved  plums 
into  our  village. 

Scalloped  oysters  were  introduced 
at  a  much  later  date.  This  "rule"  also 
came  from  New  York,  through  one 
whose  nephews  and  nieces  called  her 
Aunt  Libbie  Henry,  to  distinguish  her 
from  Aunt  Libbie  Samuel.  One  of  the 
neighbors,  desiring  not  to  be  outdone, 
procured  a  can  of  o^^sters  and  invited 
guests  "to  tea."  Her  ambition,  how- 
ever, had  been  greater  than  her  fore- 
sight; for  when  the  guests  were  assem- 
bled, she  appeared  before  them  from 
the  kitchen  with  the  doleful  confession 
that  she  had  planned  to  have  scalloped 
oysters,  but  did  not  know  how  to  scallop 
them.  Aunt  Libby  Henry  was  equal 
to  the  occasion.  "If  you  will  give  me 
an  apron,"  said  she,  "I  will  scallop  them 
myself,"  which  she  proceeded  to  do,  the 
whole  party  adjourning  to  the  kitchen 
to  watch  her. 

Some   delicious  things,   which   to   me 
bring  back  the  joy  of  childhood,  have 


been  omitted  from  the  modern  luxuries. 
And  one  of  these  is  root  beer.  In  our 
family  we  had  three  yearly  pilgrimages, 
which  came  as  regularly  as  birthdays. 
One  was  to  a  fine  piece  of  woods  to  get 
azaleas,  another  to  gather  rare  flowers. 
Our  third  pilgrimage,  which  was  some- 
times combined  with  a  trip  to  Lake 
Myster}^  was  to  gather  roots  and  herbs 
for  root  beer.  As  a  child  the  beer  meant 
nothing  more  to  me  than  the  excursion 
to  Morris's  Woods  to  gather  materials. 
These  woods,  which  then  furnished  a 
long,  shady  drive  from  our  village  to  a 
neighboring  one,  have  since  been  sac- 
rificed in  the  march  of  "civilization"  and 
portable  sawmills,  but  in  those  days 
they  were  the  home  of  arbutus,  azalea, 
yellow  moccasins,  pink  lady-slippers 
as  well  as,  at  the  proper  season,  of  the 
verey  and  the  hermit  thrush.  And  to 
this  charming  spot  we  went  —  the 
whole  family  —  to  gather  materials  for 
root  beer  —  wintergreens,  sarsaparilla, 
sassafras  and  birch  bark.  Such  a  day 
of  delight  as  we  children  had!  Some 
of  our  neighbors  thought  it  was  wicked 
for  mother  to  make  root  beer.  One  of 
them  said,  "How  can  you,  Rachel,  with 
your  good  temperance  principles,  justify 
your  course  in  making  root  beer?"  To 
which  earnest  inquiry  mother  replied, 
"It  is  much  better  as  a  spring  medicine 
than  •  Atwood's  Bitters  which  costs 
money,  even  better  than  boneset  or 
dandelion  tea."  Be  that  as  it  may,  it 
is  a  fact  that  all  our  neighbors  seemed 
to  feel  the  need  of  spring  medicine  a  few 
weeks  after  our  annual  pilgrimage  to 
Morris's  Woods,  when  the  beer  was 
ready  to  drink.  They  may  have  thought 
it  like  the  blackberry  wine,  made  by 
the  president  of  our  village  temperance 
society,  who  said,  "I  know  there  isn't 
any  alcohol  in  it,  for  I  didn't  put  any 
in." 

These  are  some  of  the  treasures  I 
find  in  my  mother's  recipe  book,  not 
good  cooking  alone,  but  thrift,  neigh - 
borliness,  old  customs  and  happy  mem- 
ories of  simple  living  in  a  village  home. 


Yesterday  and  Today  in  Silver 

By  Alice  E.  Whitaker 


AMONG  my  most  highly  treasured 
possessions  is  a  large  silver  spoon, 
one  of  a  set  made  'from  great- 
grandfather's shoe  and  knee  buckles, 
as  when  these  silver  accessories  to  man's 
dress  went  out  of  fashion  my  ancestor 
had  his  own  melted  and  made  into 
spoons,  one  of  which  descended  to  me. 
It  is  more  like  a  small  ladle  than  a  spoon 
in  size,  but  has  a  spoon-shaped  bowl, 
and,  although  devoid  of  ornament, 
its  beauty  is  shown  in  the  graceful  shape 
and  the  script  monogram  made  from  G 
and  L  intertwined  with  W.  This  was 
in  accordance  with  the  fashion  of  that 
time  of  marking  silver  with  the  initials 
of  both  husband  and  wife,  and  the  letter 
stand  for  Gardiner  and  Lucinda  Wat- 
kins  who  were  married  in  1803. 

The  spoons  were  madf  in  Boston, 
early  noted  for  its  silversmiths.  In 
fact,  it  is  recorded  that  John  Hull,  the 
first  silversmith  in  America,  came  over 
from  England  to  Boston  in  1635,  and 
that  Paul  Revere,  the  most  famous  of 
all  American  silversmiths,  inherited  his 
name  and  skill  from  his  father,  Apollos 
Riviore,  who  early  plisd  his  art  in 
Boston. 

It  is  traditional  that  the  early  work 
of  silversmiths  in  the  new  country  was 
simple  in  design  and  without  ornament, 
but  that  engraving  and  repousse  ap- 
peared when  patrons  gained  wealth. 
This  illustrates  once  more  the  fact  that 
sometimes  money  leads  away  from  the 
best  in  art,  because  very  little,  in  later 
days,  quite  equalled  the  standard  set 
by  the  early  craftsmen. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  back  to 
strictly  Colonial  days  to  find  what  was 
worth  while,  because  in  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  some  of  the 
best  things  were  made,  but  as  the 
century  grew  the  silversmiths  and 
cabinet-makers    seemed    to    lose    their 


ideals.  When  machine-made  articles 
took  the  place  of  hand  work,  over- 
decoration  spoiled  everything  from  the 
cook  stove  and  the  silver  to  the  beds 
and  tables. 

Today,  it  is  possible  to  buy  teaspoons 
like  those  of  a  hundred  years  or  more 
ago,  but  they  are  not  found  in  the  ord- 
inary shops.  At  a  recent  exhibition 
in  the  National  Museum  there  was 
shown  a  teaspoon  in  the  making,  also 
several  reproductions  of  spoons  of  long 
ago  that  are  the  handiwork  of  a  silver- 
smith in  a  Massachusetts  town.  One 
housewife,  after  admiring  the  plain 
pieces,,  felt  like  giving  away  all  her 
ten-year-old  silver,  if  she  could  only 
substitute  spoons  so  satisfying  as  these. 
Others,  whose  tastes  become  educated, 
unfortunately  acquire  by  purchase  or 
gift  much  that  is  objectionable,  or 
merely  a  passing  fad,  and  later,  even 
if  courage  is  equal  to  casting  it  out, 
have  not  the  money  to  replace  it. 

In  selecting  silver,  it  is  always  safe 
to  err  on  the  side  of  lack  of  adornment, 
for  it  requires  a  rare  gift  to  classify  what 
is  really  beautiful  from  what  is  com- 
monly termed  ornamental.  The  Paul 
Revere  porringers  and  the  Mt.  Vernon 
cream  ladles  are  good  examples  of  how 
the  early  silversmiths  put  their  thoughts 
and  skill  into  form  instead  of  ornament. 
It  is  safe  to  buy  fluted  hollow  ware  or 
that  with  a  beaded  edge,  but  further 
ornament  may  mean  bad  taste,  unless, 
it  be  the  wonderful  grape  design  on 
something  large  like  a  Sheffield  tray,  if 
this  be  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the 
pattern  of  the  old  workers  who  used  the 
vine  and  grape  so  effectively. 

Let  me  whisper  to  the  friends  of  the 

next  bride  to  try  clubbing  together  and 

buying  her  a  Sheffield  platter  or  tray, 

instead   of   giving   her  individual   pres- 

fConcluded  on  page  802) 
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THE  HIGHER  LAW 

It  is  not  for  men  to  hinder  the  march 
of  human  freedom.  I  have  no  fear  for 
that,  ultimately;  none  at  all — simply 
for  this  reason,  that  I  believe  in  the 
infinite  God.  You  may  make  your 
statutes;  an  appeal  always  lies  to  the 
higher  law,  and  decisions  adverse  to  that 
get  set  aside  in  the  ages.  Your  statutes 
cannot  hold  him. — Theodore  Parker. 


THE   RECREATION   SEAvSON 

FOR  nearly  three  years,  now,  our 
people  have  been  restricted  in  travel 
and  recreation  to  their  own  land.  This 
means  that  a  great  deal  of  money,  once 
carried  abroad,  has  been  spent  at  home. 
Old  places  of  resort  have  greatly  flour- 
ished; new  places  have  sprung  up  and 
become  frequented;  while  not  a  few 
hostelries  have  found  it  difficult  to  pro- 
vide accommodations  for  the  great 
influx  of  summer  guests  and  visitors. 
The  automobile,  also,  has  availed  to 
increase  and  modify  the  business  of  the 
vacation-outing  season. 

The  people  of  New  England  and  other 
sections  of  this  country  will  do  well  to 
take  note  of  the  extraordinary  oppor- 
tunity, thus  afforded,  of  catering  to  the 
wants  of  summer  tourists  and  other  va- 
cationists in  search  of  health  and  recre- 
ation. Not  only  larger  accommodations 
are  called  for,  but  home-raised  products 
of  every  kind  are  sure  to  be  in  greater 
demand.  In  the  coming  season,  the 
flocking  to  the  country  bids  fair  to  break 
all  the  records  of  the  past;  and  the  in- 
centive to  make  the  most  of  the  neglected 
farm  and  garden  was  never  more  urgent. 
The  young  man  who  has  learned  how  to 
get  his  living  out  of  the  soil  has  a  train- 
ing none  other  can  excel. 

THOUGHT   AND   PURPOSE 

CONSIDERING  the  conditions  of 
our  times,  the  price  of  American 
Cookery  must  be  regarded  as  very 
reasonable,  indeed.  This  little  mag- 
azine is  not  now,  and  never  has  been, 
published  as  a  money-making  proposi- 
tion. Any  one  who  examines  it  carefully 
can  see  that.  Only  by  persistent,  hard 
work  and  the  most  careful  and  prudent 
management  has  it  been  enabled  to 
maintain  its  existence. 

Now,  strong  in  experience  and  confi- 
dence, we  propose  to  give  our  readers 
much  more  in  value  than  the  price  of 
subscription  implies.  In  fact,  as  a 
special  culinary  publication,  a  duphcate 
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of  this  magazine  cannot  readily  be  found. 
What  manufactured  article  is  there  that 
has  not  been  forced  to  advance  the  price 
of  production?  In  these  days,  it  costs 
more,;_all  round,  to  live,  but  then  life  is 
worth  more.  We  believe  the  most 
intelligent  housekeepers  want  a  period- 
ical like  American  Cookery  and  are 
willing  to  maintain  it.  The  magazine 
is  devoted  strictly  to  the  cultivation  of 
household  thrift  and  economy.  In- 
telligent, proper  feeding  is  essential  to 
individual  well  being  in  every  family. 
Studies  of  food  problems  are  foremost 
among  present  day  propositions.  Do 
not  surrender,  at  this  time,  your  subscrip- 
tion to  American  Cookery. 

ON    DELIVERY 

FAILURE  of  seasonable  delivery  has 
been  a  source  of  annoyance  to  some 
of  our  subscribers.  We  will  try  to  rem- 
edy this  trouble  as  far  as  we  can.  All 
are  aware  that  business  affairs,  in  general, 
are  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  confusion 
and  uncertainty.  The  regular  channels 
of  transportation  especially  are  over- 
burdened and  disorganized.  The  gov- 
ernment is  shipping  second-class  mail 
by  fast  freight,  which  certainly  does 
not  indicate  quick  service.  However, 
we  are  looking  for  improvement.  We 
resolve  to  publish  American  Cookery 
on  the  twentieth  of  each  month  that  it 
may  reach  subscribers  on  the  first  of 
the  following  month  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible. Of  copies  really  missing,  notify 
this  office  by  postal  card,  and  duplicates 
will  be  mailed  at  once. 


Although  the  Eskimos  are  the  greatest 
meat  eaters  in  the  world,  there  is  pract- 
ically no  gout  among  them.  Also  there 
is  no  quarreling.  If  two  persons  do  not 
like  each  other,  they  simply  move  away 
from  one  another,  but  a  blow  is  never 
struck.  They  have  great  capacity  for 
physical  endurance  and  for  resistance 
to  external  cold.  On  sledge  journeys 
they  may  take  a  full  meal  of  frozen  meat 
and  blubber  at  night,  and  after  half  an 


hour,  when  the  stimulating  effect  of  the 
large  absorption  of  protein  (meat)  upon 
the  heat  production  makes  itself  felt,  the 
Eskimo  may  sleep  in  the  open  with  no 
other  extra  protection  than  his  sled, 
which  is  put  up  as  a  shield  from  the  wind. 
— Graham  Lusk  in  The  Fundamental 
Basis  of  Nutrition. 

THE   INFERENCE 

MR.  OLIVER  P.  KINSEY,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Valparaiso  (Ind.) 
University  who  watched  the  Chicago 
diet  squad  experiment  with  great  inter- 
est says:  'To  my  mind,  the  question 
of  feeding  people  upon  35  cents  or  40 
cents  a  day  was  not  the  most  important 
one,  so  long  as  the  price  was  kept  approx- 
imately in  that  neighborhood.  I  think 
the  great  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
demonstration  is  the  very  great  lesson 
of  efficiency  and  high  skill  as  the  result 
of  careful,  scientific  training. 

''We  are  saying  the  word  efficiency  so 
much  that  possibly  to  some  it  may  seem 
a  very  poor  type;  but  after  all  it  is  the 
everlasting  word  of  all  the  ages,  and  in 
only  very  recent  times  has  it  commenced 
to  receive  that  prominence  it  should 
have  and  which  it  must  have  more  and 
more.  The  great  problem  of  humanity 
is  the  dignifying  of  all  activity  with  thor- 
ough training  and  then  no  one  will  be 
ashamed  of  work,  but  all  will  fully  enjoy 
any  kind  of  needed  activity. 

"Let  me  repeat  that  I  think  the  most 
important  lesson  coming  from  this  ex- 
periment is  the  old,  old  one,  that  skill 
alwaj^s  wins.  The  moral  lesson  to  the 
city  of  Chicago  and  to  the  whole  nation 
is  that  we  must  emphasize  more  and 
more  the  training  of  domestic  science  in 
all  our  schools,  both  public  and  private. 

"May  there  not  come  a  time,  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  when  the  young 
man's  knowledge  of  his  ability  to  make 
a  living  and  the  young  woman's  ability 
to  make  a  home,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  food,  should  be  tested  by  some  exam- 
ination or  method  through  which  this 
ability    may    be    demonstrated.     I    am 
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sure  there  would  be  very  much  less  suf- 
fering in  the  world,  many,  many  fewer 
divorces,  and  much  more  happiness." 

RATIONAL   DIET 

AN  intelligent  knowledge  of  foods  and 
food  values  is  essential  to  proper 
dieting.  The  day  is  past  for  fads  in  the 
matter  of  diet.  We  place  no  confidence 
in  the  raw-food  advocate,  in  the  particu- 
larizing of  certain  foods  as  the  only  essen- 
tials for  the  nutrition  of  the  race,  and  in 
like  fads  too  numerous  to  name.  We  must 
be  guided  by  certain  principles  that  are 
as  fixed  in  their  relation  to  diet  and 
health  as  are  the  laws  that  govern  the 
movement  of  the  planets. 

It  would  appear  that  the  mother  of 
the  household,  who  has  to  do  with  the 
selection  of  food  materials  and  their 
proper  preparation,  since  she  holds  the 
health  of  her  household  so  largely  within 
her  grasp,  should  possess  the  information 
which  we  today  have  abundantly  in  the 
valuable  literature  existing  upon  this 
subject.  An  interest  in  food  values  and 
food  combinations  gives  better  results 
in  promoting  race  betterment  than  any 
other  single  factor.  Proper  eating  and 
adequate  nutrition  are  essential  to  the 
attainment  of  success  in  almost  any 
vocation  in  life. — Dr.  H.  W.  M.  in  Life 
and  Health. 

VOLUME   TWENTY-ONE 

THE  present  number  of  America-n 
Cookery  carries  a  Title  Page  and 
Complete  Index  for  Volume  Twenty- 
one;  thus  each  volume,  as  published,  is 
made  a  very  useful  work  of  reference. 
Ver}^  few  periodicals,  we  note,  furnish  an 
annual  index.  On  account  of  its  index, 
in  part,  at  least,  we  think  American 
Cookery  is  to  be  found  in  many  public 
libraries  and  reading-rooms  throughout 
the  country.  With  no  little  care  and 
expense,  we  prepare  to  provide  back 
numbers  to  take  the  place  of  missing 
copies  and  thus  to  complete  volumes  on 
request.  Now,  in  May,  is  the  very 
best   time   to  begin  new  subscriptions, 


to  secure  full  and  complete  volumes. 
To  cover  price  of  subscription,  it  is  safe 
to  mail  money  orders,  notes,  or  postage 
stamps,  direct  to  this  office. 

ONE  of  the  surprising  features  of  the 
warfare  now  going  on  is  that  the 
birds  that  are  within  sound  of  the  burst- 
ing bom.bs  and  roaring  cannon  seem  to  pay 
no  attention  to  the  uproar.  Whenever 
it  ceases,  their  songs  are  heard  as  if  they 
had  been  going  on  without  cessation. 
This  is  a  cheerful  fact  and  seems  to 
indicate  the  continuity  of  the  operations 
of  nature.  Similar  phenomena  may  be 
noted  in  the  human  world  everywhere; 
the  peaceful  processes  of  human  life  are 
going  on.  and  even  in  the  trenches  wit 
and  humor  abound :  even  among  the 
warring  nations  sentiments  of  liberty, 
justice,  and  good- will  manifest  them- 
selves. The  revolutions  that  take  place 
are  all  in  the  interest  of  the  people,  who 
are  at  last  coming  into  their  rights. 

—  The  Christian  Register. 

Good  Rule  for  Success 

Success  is  the  art  of  making  your  mis- 
takes when  no  one  is  looking. — Lije. 


Two  Reels 

Earth's  black  cauldron  filled  with  bitter  brew; 
Iron  vespers  booming  the  night  through; 
Ghastly  faces  dripping  with  death-dew. 

Heaven  radiant  through  her  hlue-arched  sweep; 
Vega's  jewel  hung  upon  the  deep; 
Orion  poising  for  a  zenith-leap. 

Earth  with  evil  furrows  gashed  and  lined; 
Poison-gas  troublous  upon  the  wind; 
Weary  prayers  and  plainings  of  mankind. 

Pleiads  'broidered  on  a  pool  of  space; 
Milky  tracery  of  star-sown  lace 
Huge  majestic  silence  singing  grace. 

Ravaged  cities  on  a  ruined  plain; 
Desolation  leagued  with  sin  and  pain; 
The  world  outraged  for  a  little  gain. 

Shifting  Dipper,  widely-curving,  sweeps 
Where  the  golden  pilot,  faithful,  keeps 
His  appointed  place.     Orion  leaps. 

Heaven  harmonious,  and  ordered  well. 
Wan  Earth  struggling  to  cut  looose  from  Hell! 

Helen  Coale  Crew. 


100    CALORIE   PORTIONS   OF  FOOD 

3  molasses  cookies,  2  in.  in  diameter;    %  cup  canned  peas,  drained;  1  i^cups  puffed  wheat;  24  oyster  crackers;  1  orange 
Hamburg  steak,  2J|  in.  diameter,   %  in.  thick;  broiled  halibut,  3  x  2V4  x  1  in.;   IV2  slices  Boston  brown  bread,  3  in. 

diameter,  V^  in.  thick;    %  cup  whole  milk 
3  hominy  balls,  fried  (6  oz  );  18  half  English  walnut  meats;  1  medium  potato 

Seasonable  and  Tested  Recipes 

By  Janet  M.  Hill 

IN  ALL  recipes  where  flour  is  used,  unless  otherwise  stated,  the  flour  is  measured  after  sifting 
once.  Where  flour  is  measured  by  cups,  the  cup  is  filled  with  a  spoon,  and  a  level  cupful  is 
meant.  A  tablespoonful  or  teaspoonful  of  any  designated  material  is  a  LEVEL  spoonful  In  flour 
mixtures  where  yeast  is  called  for,  use  bread  flour;  in  all  other  flour  mixtures,  use  cake  or  pastry  flour. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  MAY 

Eat  onions  in  May,  and  all  the  year  after  physicians  may  play. 

Strawberries  and  pineapples  are  plentiful  and  variety  in  service  is  possible. 

Serve  choice  berries,  carefully  brushed,  without  removing  hulls. 

Press  inferior  berries  (fresh  from  the  garden)  through  a  potato  ricer,  (the  holes 
will  catch  most  of  the  seeds)  and  use  for  sherbet  or  pudding  sauces. 

Baking-powder  biscuit-crust  made  of  choice  flour  makes  the  best  shortcake. 

As  fresh  pineapple  contains  a  principle  that  digests  prote  n,  the  uncooked 
fruit  may  well  be  served  as  the  dessert  after  a  meal  in  which  meat  or  cheese  is  pro- 
vided abundantly. 

Remember  that  uncooked  pineapple  combined  in  a  dish  with  eggs,  milk  or 
gelatine  will  occasion  a  bitter  tasting  dish,  and  when  gelatin  is  used  the  mixtiire 
will  not  jelly. 

Pineapples  and  oranges  combined  produce  a  most  appetizing  marmalade, 
but  as  pineapples  are  rather  deficient  in  the  jellying  principle,  the  marmalade  is 
often  less  jelly-like  than  when  the  fruit  is  limited  to  that  belonging  to  the  citrus 
group.     Let  half  the  weight  of  fruit  be  orange. 

May  is  well  supplied  with  flavor  foods  rich  in  mineral  salts;  the  fuel  value  is 
low  and  they  must  be  supplemented  by  a  full  allowance  of  fuel  foods.  It  takes 
20  stalks  of  asparagus,  eight  inches  in  length,  to  make  a  100  calorie  portion  of  as- 
paragus, the  portion  which  in  many  foods  corresponds  to  the  usual  ''helping"  at 
our  tables. 

Serve  asparagus  often,  but  vary  the  style  of  serving.  Choose  from  aspar- 
agus with  poached  eggs,  tips  in  omelet,  asparagus  as  peas  (sprue),  asparagus 
with  drawn  butter,  Hollandaise  sauce,  melted  butter,  French,  Mayonnaise  and 
Russian  dressing;  in  timbales,  glace,  mousse  (cold) ,  in  aspic  jelly  and  recipes  given 
in  this  and  other  late  numbers  of  this  publication. 
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To  avoid  discrimination,  butter  is  mentioned  in  nearly  all  recipes  where  fat 
is  indicated.  Often  some  other  form  of  fat  is  just  as  satisfactory  and  is  often  to 
be  preferred,  as  in  the  preparation  of  pans  for  baking  cake,  etc. 


Puree  of  Onions 

PEEL,  slice  and  parboil  six  white 
onions  (medium  size);  drain,  put 
into  a  soup  kettle  with  one-fourth 
a  cup  of  butter,  and  stir  and  cook  until 
yellowed,  not  browned;  add  one-third  a 
cup  of  flour  and  a  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  stir  until  blended;  add  one  quart 
of  veal  broth  and  stir  until  boiling;  add 
a  second  quart  of  broth  and  let  simmer 
until  the  onions  are  tender;  strain 
through  a  fine  sieve,  pressing  through 
all  the  onion  possible.     Reheat  and  add 


buttered  plate.  When  cold  and  firm 
wet  the  hands  in  cold  water  and  shape 
the  mixture  into  croquettes.  Roll  in 
soft  sifted  bread  crumbs,  cover  with  egg, 
beaten  and  mixed  with  three  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  milk,  and  again  roll  in  crumbs. 
Fry  in  deep  fat.  Serve  with  sauce  tar- 
tare,  or  with  cucumbers  and  French 
dressing  sprinkled  with  chopped  chives. 

Fish  Pie 

Use  the  remnants  of  a  fish  boiled  with 
an  onion  and  carrot,  sliced,  and  three 
branches  of  parsley.     Remove  the  flesh 


FISH   CROQUETTES 


salt  and  pepper  as  needed.  Serve  with 
small  cubes  of  bread,  buttered  and 
colored  a  light  brown  in  the  oven.  A 
teaspoonful  of  fine-chopped  parsley  may 
be  sprinkled  over  each  plate  of  soup  at 
serving. 

Fish  Croquettes 

Melt  three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter; 
in  it  cook  three  tablespoonfuls  of  flour, 
one-fourth  a  teaspoonful  of  black  pepper 
and  a  scant  half  teaspoonful  of  salt ;  add 
half  a  cup  of  fish  broth  (seasoned  with 
onion  and  carrot)  and  half  a  cup  of  thin 
cream  or  rich  milk  and  stir  until  boiling ; 
add  one  egg-yolk  well  beaten  and  stir 
over  the  fire  until  the  egg  thickens; 
add  one  ciip  and  a  half  of  cooked,  flaked 
fish  (hot  or  cold),  mix  and  turn  on  to  a 


from  the  bones  avoiding  all  skin  and 
small  bones.  For  three  cups  of  fish 
make  a  sauce  of  one-fourth  a  cup,  each, 
of  butter  and  flour,  half  a  teaspoonful, 
each,  of  salt  and  pepper,  a  cup  of  fish 
broth  and  a  cup  of  cream.  Stir  in  the 
fish  with  two  or  three  hard-cooked  eggs 
cut  in  slices.  Turn  into  a  baking  dish 
suitable  for  the  table;  over  the  top  pipe 
hot  mashed  potato  seasoned  as  for  the 
table;  and  with  enough  milk  to  make  it 
of  a  consistency  to  pipe  easily.  Brush 
with  melted  butter  or  beaten  egg-yolk 
and  let  reheat  and  brown  on  the  edges 
in  a  hot  oven. 

Filets  of  Bluefish,  Duxelles  Style 

Split  a  four -pound    bluefish,  remove 
skin  and  bone  and  cut  the  filets  into 
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four  pieces  each.  For  eight  pieces  raake 
two ^,  cups  of  white  sauce,  using  veal  or 
chicken  broth  and  cream  as  the  Hquid. 
Into  this  stir  a  cup  of  fine-chopped 
mushrooms  cooked  a  few  moments  in 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  and,  if  at 
hand,  half  a  cup  of  fine-chopped  tongue ; 
season  with  salt  and  pepper  and  let 
become  cold.  Cook  the  fish  in  hot  fat 
in  the  frying  pan  or  squeeze  over  it  a 
little  lemon  juice  and  let  cook  in  the 
oven  until  cooked  throughout,  taking 
care  to  cook  it  gently.  Set  the  pieces 
of  fish  between  two  pieces  of  tin,  with 
a  weight  aboA^e,  to  become  cold.  Spread 
each  piece  of  fish  with  a  thin  layer  of 
the  duxelles  mixture,  roll  in  crumbs, 
then  in  egg  and  again  in  qrumbs  and  fry 
in  deep  fat.  Serve  with  some  of  the 
same  sauce  as  used  to  spread  the  fish, 
made  hot,  and  cucumbers  with  French 
dressing;  chili  sauce  may  be  added  to 
the  dressing.  This  recipe  is  given  as  a 
dish    prepared    beforehand,    with    final 


cooking  of  but  a  few  minutes  at  time 
of  serving. 

Rump  Roast  of  Veal 

Have  part  of  the  bone  removed  from 
a  rump  of  veal.  As  usually  cut,  the 
rump  will  weigh  about  six  pounds.  Fill 
the  open  space  in  the  face  of  the  rump 
and  the  hollow  place  near  the  bone  on 
the  rib  side  with  dressing.  Sew  the 
short  flank  end  over  the  dressing  in  the 
rib  side;  tie  a  strip  of  buttered  cloth 
around  the  meat  to  keep  in  the  stuffing, 
where  the  bone  was  removed.  Lay 
thin  slices  of  fat  salt  pork  over  the  top 
of  the  meat  and  set  to  cook  in  a  moderate;. 
oven.  Put  the  bone  and  trimmings  in 
the  pan  with  the  meat.  Let  cook  nearly 
four  hours,  basting  often  with  the  fat  in 
the  pan  and  keeping  the  heat  of  the  oven 
very  moderate.  When  done  take  off 
the  cloth  and  remove  the  stitches  ■  brush 
over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  beaten 
and  mixed  with  a  tablespoonful  of  milk, 
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and  at  once  sprinkle  thickly  with  half  a 
cup  of  soft,  sifted  bread  crumbs  mixed 
with  three  tablespoonfuls  of  grated 
cheese.  Return  to  the  oven  to  brown 
the  crumbs.  Serve  with  boiled  and 
glazed  onions  at  the  ends  and  sweet 
pickled  pears  or  slices  of  lemon  on  the 
sides  of  the  platter.  Make  a  brown 
sauce  in  the  pan  to  serve  with  the  meat 
and  onions. 

Bread  Dressing  for  Veal 

Chop  one  dozen  fresh  mushrooms  or 
three-fourths  a  cup  of  dried  mushrooms 
soaked  over  night  in  cold  water  to  cover ; 


and  let  cook  an  hour.  Lay  the  solid 
part  of  a  can  of  tomatoes  over  the  onions 
and  return  to  the  oven  for  fifteen  min- 
utes. Sprinkle  on  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  grated  cheese  and  return  to  the  oven 
just  long  enough  to  melt  the  cheese. 
The  steak  should  be  very  tender  with 
a  thick  sauce.  The  cooking  must  be 
done  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Dumplings  for  Veal  Pot  Pie 

Sift  together  two  cups  of  flour,  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  four  level  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder;  cut  in  three 
level  tablespoonfuls  of  shortening,  then 
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stir  and  cook  in  half  a  cup  of  butter 
about  five  minutes ;  add  a  cup  of  sausage 
or  fine-chopped  ham,  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  capers,  a  tablespoonful  of  fine- 
chopped  parsley,  half  a  teaspoonful,  each, 
of  salt  and  pepper,  and  two  cups  of  soft 
fine  bread  crumbs.     Mix  all  together. 

Spanish  Steaks  (The  Caterer) 

Have  about  two  pounds  of  steak  cut 
from  the  top  of  the  round.  The  meat 
should  be  two  inches  thick.  Leave  the 
fat  on  the  meat.  Brown  the  steak  in 
a  hot  iron  frying  pan,  cooking  as  in  pan 
broiling.  Add  three-fourths  a  cup  of 
boiling  water  and  let  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  45  minutes.  Spread  over  the  meat 
a  layer  of  sliced  onions,  sprinkling  them 
lightly    with    salt    and    pepper.     Cover 


mix  to  a  soft  dough  with  a  beaten  egg 
diluted  with  half  a  cup  of  milk.  A  little 
more  milk  will  be  needed.  The  dough 
should  be  of  a  consistency  to  take  up 
with  a  tablespoon.  Scrape  the  dough 
from  the  spoon,  in  rounds,  on  the  top  of 
veal  cut  in  pieces  and  simmered  until 
tender.  Cover  and  let  cook  undisturbed 
fifteen  minutes. 

New  England  Scrapple 

Add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  four  cups 
and  one-half  of  rapidly  boiHng  water; 
sprinkle  in  very  slowly,  keeping  the 
water  boiling  all  the  time,  one  cup  and 
a  half  of  yellow  corn  meal.  When  all 
the  meal  has  been  stirred  in,  let  the 
mixture  boil  two  minutes,  then  set  to 
cook  over  boiling  water   (double-boiler) 
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for  two  or  three  hours.  Stir  through 
the  meal  half  a  pound  of  choice  sausage, 
cut  into  quarter-inch  cubes.  Let  cook 
half  an  hour  longer  and  turn  into  empty 
cocoa  or  baking-powder  boxes  rinsed  in 
cold  water.  When  cold  and  firm  cut  in 
slices  and  fry  in  fat  from  salt  pork  or 
bacon  or  in  vegetable  oil. 

Shirred  Eggs  with  Asparagus  and 
Chicken 

For  four  eggs,  have  a  cup  of  veloute. 
Bechamel  or  cream  sauce;  into  this  stir 
about  three-fourths  a  cup  of  asparagus 
tips  and  one  or  tw^o  tablespoonfuls  of 
chopped  or  fine-cut  cooked  chicken, 
veal  or  ham.  Spread  this  mixture  in 
buttered  shirring  dishes  or  ramekins; 
into  each  break  a  fresh  egg,  sprinkle  a 
little  salt  on  the  white  and  drop  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  melted  butter  on  each 
yolk.     Let  cook  in  the  oven  until  the 


egg  is  of  the  consistency  desired.     Serve 
at  once. 

Hominy  Boulettes 

Let  three  cups  of  water  and  three- 
fourths  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  boil  rapidly ; 
stir  in  three-fourths  a  cup  of  hominy, 
adding  the  hominy  so  slowly  that  the 
water  will  not  stop  boiling.  Let  boil 
about  ten  minutes  directly  over  the  fire, 
then  let  cook  over  boiling  water  about 
two  hours.  Longer  cooking  will  improve 
the  dish.  A  little  boiling  water  may  be 
added,  if  needed,  during  the  cooking. 
Let  chill  somewhat;  moisten  the  hands 
in  cold  water  and  roll  the  homin}^  into 
balls  about  the  size  of  an  English  walnut. 
Roll  in  soft,  sifted  bread  crumbs,  then 
in  an  egg,  beaten  and  mixed  with  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  milk,  and  again  in  the 
crumbs.  Fry  in  hot  fat  until  well 
colored.     From   one-fourth   to   one-half 
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a  teaspoonful  of  poultry  seasoning  may 
be  cooked  in  the  hominy,  or  a  cup  of 
grated  cheese  may  be  stirred  into  it  just 
before  removing  it  from  the  fire.  In 
shaping  the  balls,  do  not  press  the  hom- 
iny together  too  compactly.  Serve  in 
the  place  of  potatoes. 

Heart  of  Palm  Salad 

Heart  of  Palm  is  purchased  canned 
at  about  80  cents  per  can.  A  can  will 
serve  ten  or  twelve.  Rinse  the  palm  in 
cold  water  and  dry  on  a  cloth;  cut  into 
thin  slices;  these  will  .separate  easily 
into  sections.  .Serve  on  lettuce  with 
French  dressing;  chicken,  sweetbread 
or  cubes  of  aspic-jelly  may  be  combined 
with  the  palm.  Heart  of  palm  is  the 
central  undeveloped  portion  of  the 
cocoanut  palm,  the  compact  leaves  in 
embryo. 


Heart  of  Palm  Salad,  Vinaigrette 
Sauce 

Remove  the  palm  from  the  can,  rinse 
in  cold  water,  wipe  dry,  and  cut  in 
slices  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick. 
Dispose  on  lettuce  hearts,  pour  over 
enough  vinaigrette  sauce  to  season  thor- 
oughly and  serve  at  once. 

Vinaigrette  Sauce 

Rub  a  bowl  with  the  cut  side  of  a 
clove  of  garlic,  pressing  the  garlic  firmly 
against  the  bowl  to  draw  out  the  extract- 
ives.. Put  in  the  bowl  one-fourth  a  tea- 
spoonful,  each,  of  mustard  and  paprika, 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  chopped  chives,  half  a  table- 
spoonful  of  fine-chopped  parsley,  a  tea- 
spoonful of  fine-chopped  chili  pepper, 
half  a  cup  of  cider  vinegar  and  a  cup  and 
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a  half  of  olive  oil.  Mix  all  together 
thoroughly  and  it  is  ready  to  use.  Store 
any  dressing  that  is  not  needed  in  a  glass, 
carefully  covered,  and  in  a  cool  place. 
The  dressing  may  be  strained  if  desired ; 
in  this  case  press  the  vegetables  with  a 
wooden  spoon  to  get  all  the  extractives 
possible. 

Heart  of  Palm,  Bechamel  Sauce 

Set  the  drained  hearts  of  the  palm 
over  the  fire  in  boiling  salted  water  to 
cover  and  reheat  to  the  boiling  point. 
Drain,  cut  in  halves,  crosswise,  then  cut 
in  eighths  or  quarters  (according  to  size) 
lengthwise;  dispose  on  squares  of  hot 
buttered  toast  and  pour  over  each  ser- 
vice two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  hot 
sauce.  A  can  of  palm  will  serve  eight 
or  ten  people.  For  this  number  melt 
one-fourth  a  cup  of  butter;  in  it  cook 
one-fourth  a  cup  of  flour,  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful,  each,  of  salt  and  pepper;  add  one 
cup,  each,  of  white  broth  and  one  cup  of 
cream  and  stir  until  boiling.  Heart  of 
palm  may  be  served  in  any  of  the  ways 
in  which  asparagus  is  served. 


Asparagus    with    Melted    Butter 

Wash  and  scrape  a  large  bunch  of 
asparagus,  cut  the  stalks  to  an  equal 
length  and  tie  in  two  bunches  of  the 
same  size;  cook  in  boiling,  salted  water 
until  tender  (about  twenty  minutes) ; 
lift  the  bunches  from  the  dish  to  a 
clean  hot  cloth,  let  drain  a  moment, 
then  transfer  to  a  hot  serving  dish,  a 
bunch  at  each  end,  with  tips  meeting 
in  the  middle.  Remove  the  strings. 
In  a  small  saucepan  stir  half  a  cup  of 
butter,  half  a  teaspoonful,  each,  of  salt 
and  pepper  and  one  tablespoonful  of 
lemon  juice,  over  a  slack  fire,  until  the 
butter  is  half  melted;  remove  from  the 
fire  and  continue  to  stir  until  a  smooth 
liquid  is  formed.  Use  a  wooden  spoon, 
and  do  not  allow  the  butter  to  "bubble" 
in  the  least.  Pour  the  sauce  over  the 
tips  and  serve  at  once. 

Open  Sandwiches  for  Five  O'clock 
Tea 

Spread  Boston  Brown  bread  and 
whole-wheat  bread,  cut  in  fancv  shaoes, 
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lightly  with  butter;  above  the  butter 
spread  Neufchatel  cheese  mixed  with 
thick  cream  and  a  little  salt  to  a  smooth 
consistency.  Decorate  crescent-shaped 
pieces  of  bread  with  slices  of  pimiento- 
stuffed  olives.  Set  fine-chopped  parsley 
on  the  edge  of  others.  Pipe  the  cheese 
in  the  center  of  diamond-shaped  pieces  of 
bread,  spread  with  the  cheese;  add 
chopped  and  sliced  olives  with  pimiento 
for  a  bit  of  color.  If  the  centers  be  cut 
from  diamond,  oval  or  round-shaped 
pieces  of  bread,  the  rim  may  be  pressed 
on  the  edge  of  the  prepared  sandwiches 
to  keep  the  filling  from  the  gloves  of 
those  to  whom  they  are  served. 

Cream  Cheese-and-Green  Pepper 
Salad 

Remove  a  piece  around  the  stem  of 
a  green  pepper,  discard  the  seeds,  rinse 
in  plenty  of  cold  water  and  make  dry 
within  and  without.  Press  solidly  into 
the  pepper  enough  cream  or  Neufchatel 
cheese  to  fill  it.  Let  stand  in  a  cool 
place  until  ready  to  serve.  With  a 
sharp  knife  cut  the  pepper  into   slices 


about  one-fourth  an  inch  thick.  Wash 
and  dry  a  head  of  lettuce.  Set  the  best 
of  the  outside  leaves  in  a  pile  and  cut 
them  into  quarter-inch  ribbons.  Set 
these  on  a  salad  plate,  surround  with 
the  heart-leaves  and  lay  the  shces  of 
pepper  and  cheese  down  through  the 
center  of  the  dish.  Pour  on  half  a  cup 
of  French  dressing  or  serve  the  dressing 
in  a  bowl  apart.  Pass  with  the  salad 
pretzels,  graham  or  brown  bread. 

Potato  Torte 

Beat  one  cup  of  butter  to  a  cream; 
gradually  beat  in  one  cup  and  three- 
fourths  of  sugar;  add  the  beaten  yolks 
of  three  eggs,  one  cup  of  riced  potato 
(boiled  or  baked)  one  cup  of  sweet 
chocolate,  grated,  one  cup  of  fine- 
chopped  nuts,  (almonds,  walnuts  or 
pecans)  grated  rind  of  one  lemon,  two 
cups  of  flour  sifted  with  three  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  baking  powder,  and,  lastly,  three 
egg-whites  beaten  light.  Bake  in  three 
layer  cake  pans  or  in  a  loaf.  Bake  the 
layers  about  fifteen  minutes,  the  loaf 
about  forty-five  minutes.     Put  the  lay- 
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ers  together  with  fruit  jelly, .  cover  the 
outside  of  both  with 

Mocha  Frosting 

Cream  one  cup  of  butter;  gradually 
beat  in  two  cups  and  one-half  of  sifted 
confectioner's  sugar  and,  drop  by  drop, 
strong  black  coffee  to  tint  and  flavor  as 
desired. 

Maple  Syrup  Cake 

Beat  half  a  cup  of  butter  to  a  cream; 
beat  in  half  a  cup  of  sugar,  two  w^ell- 
beaten  eggs  and  a  cup  of  maple  syrup. 
Sift  together  two  cups  and  one-half  of 
sifted  flour,  two  level  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder,  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
yellow  ginger  and  three-fourths  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda.  Add  to  the  first 
mixture,  alternately,  with  half  a  cup  of 
hot  water.  Bake  in  tvv^o  layers  or  in  a 
sheet.  Finish  with  caramel  frosting 
and  halves  of  English  walnut  meats. 

Caramel  Frosting 

Cook  one  cup  of  sugar,  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  caramel  syrup  and  one- 
fourth  a  cup  of  boiling  water  to  240° 
F.  or  to  a  firm  ''soft-ball";  pour  in  a 
fine  stream  on  the  white  of  one  egg 
beaten  light,  beating  constantly  mean- 
while. Use  as  it  is  or  return  to  the 
saucepan  over  hot  water  and  beat  vslowly 
until  stiffened  slightly. 

Peaj  Bavarian  Cream 

Drain  the  syrup  from  a  can  of  pears. 
Soften  one-third  a  package  of  gelatine 
in  one-fourth  a  cup  of  cold  water  and 
dissolve  in  one  cup  of  the  pear  juice 
made  hot  for  the  purpose;  add  the  juice 
of  one  large  lemon  and  one-third  a  cup 
of  sugar.  Turn  about  half  of  this 
liquid  into  an  oval  charlotte  mold  hold- 
ing one  quart  and  let  chill  on  ice.  Set 
the  rest  of  the  mixture  aside  in  ice  and 
water  to  harden.  Cut  thin  slices  from 
the  half -pears  and  use  these  to  line  the 
mold.  Do  not  put  these  in  place  until 
the  jelly  becomes  somewhat  firm.  Press 
the  rest  of  the  pears  through  a  sieve. 


Soften  one-third  a  package  of  gelatine 
in  cold  water,  and  let  dissolve  over  the 
tea  kettle.  Add  the  pear-pulp,  the 
juice  of  a  lemon  and  grated  rind  if  de- 
sired, and  one-third  a  cup  of  sugar;  stir 
this  mixture  over  ice  and  water  until 
beginning  to  set,  then  fold  in  one  cup 
of  cream  beaten  very  light.  When  the 
mixture  ''holds  its  shape",  use  in  filling 
the  mold.  To  unmold  set  in  warm 
water  an  instant,  tip  a  little  from  side 
to  side,  to  let  in  air,  and  invert  en  the 
serving  dish.  Garnish  with  the  rest 
of  the  jelly,  cut  fine,  and  half  a  cup  of 
cream  beaten  very  stiff. 

Good  Plain  Chocolate  Cake 

Beat  one-fourth  a  cup  of  butter,  also 
beat  one  egg  fight;  gradually  beat  three- 
fourths  a  cup  of  sugar  into  each,  then 
beat  the  two  together;  add  three  ounces 
(squares)  of  melted  chocolate,  then  add, 
alternately,  one  cup  of  milk,  half  a  cup 
of  hot  water  and  two  cups  of  flour  sifted 
again  with  three  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  cinnamon.  Bake  in  lay- 
ers or  in  a  sheet.  Cover  with  white  or 
chocolate  frosting  or  leave  plain  as 
desired. 

Cheese  and  Horseradish 
Sandwiches 

Mix  cream  cheese  and  fresh-grated 
horseradish  with  cream  and  a  few  drops 
of  lemon  juice.  Use  to  spread  graham 
or  whole-wheat  bread  prepared  for 
sandwiches.     Serve  with  hot  coffee. 

Junket  for  a  Service  of  300  Calories 

Mix  five-eighths  a  cup  of  fresh  milk 
(100  calories)  with  two  scant  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  sugar  (100  calories)  and  one- 
fourth  a  Junket  tablet  crushed  fine. 
Turn  into  a  sherbet  cup,  cover  with  a 
piece  of  cheesecloth  and  let  stand  in  a 
warm  place  until  it  jellies.  At  once 
set  aside  to  chill.  At  serving  set  two 
level  tablespoonfuls  of  whipped  cream 
(100  calories)  above  the  Junket. 
(See  back  of  Frontispiece) 


Balanced  Menus  for  Week  in  May 


"No   student   shoutd  be   set   to   his 
molasses.''^  —  Mary  Swartz  Rose 

Breakfast 


ening    task   on  a   meal  of    hot  biscuits  and  honey  or 


Pufifed  Wheat,  Sliced  Bananas,  Top  Milk 
Asparagus  Omelet 

Bran  Muffins 

French  Bread,  Toasted 

Coffee  Cocoa 

Dinner 

Rump  of  Veal,  Roasted,  Brown  Sauce 

Bread  Dressing 

Hominy  Boulettes 

Sweet  Pickled  Peaches 

Glazed  Onions         Radishes 

Strawberry  Ice  Cream  Cornflake  Wafers 

Half  Cups  Coffee 

Supper 

Cream  Cheese 

Graham  Bread  and  Butter 

Cookies         Preserved  Figs  Tea 


Breakfast 

Barley  Crystals,  Stewed  Figs,  Thin  Cream 
Eggs  Fried  in  Vegetable  Oil 
Asparagus  Sprue  on  Toast 

Coffee  Rolls  (reheated) 
Cocoa  CofTee 

Luncheon 

Finnan  Haddie  Balls,  Fried 

String  Beans,  Russian  Dressing 

Spider  Corn  Cake 

Poorman's  Rice  Pudding 

Young  American  Cheese 

Toasted  Crackers 

Dinner 

Spanish  Steak 

Baltimore  Samp  with  Parsley 

Cress  Rye  Bread 

Strawberries  and  Cream  in  Crisp  Card  Molds 


Breakfast 

Cream  of  Wheat,  Thin  Cream 

Bran  Muffins,  Toasted 

Frizzled  Dried  Beef 

Split  Homin-'  Boulettes,  Saute 

Pineapple  and  Orange  Marmalade 

Coffee  Coroa 

Luncheon 

Cheese  Souffle 

Beet  Greens 

Cornmeal  Muffins 

Strawberries 

Dinner 

Curry  of  Roast  Veal 

Border  of  Boiled  Rice  Canned  Peas 

Beet  Greens,  molded  with  Sliced  Egg, 

French  Dressing 

Rhubarb  Pie 


Breakfast 

Canned  Logan-berries 
Crisco  jGrits,  Thin  Cream 
Calf's  Liver  and  Bacon 
Coffee  Rolls  (reheated) 
Coffee  Cocoa 

Luncheon 

Spanish  Steak-and- Potato  Hash 

Ryemeal  or  Graham  Muffins 

Rhubarb  Pie 

Cream  Cheese 

Tea 

Dinner 

Pigeons  or  Squabs  in  Casserole 

Lettuce  and  Cress,  French  Dressing 

Asparagus,  Hollandaise  Sauce 

Quick  Yeast  Rolls 

Strawberry  Jell-0        Cornflake  Wafers 


Breakfast 

Unhulled  Strawberries 

Puffed  Rice  with  Bran  Flakes,  Thin  Cream 

Bacon  Broiled  in  Oven 

Graham  Bread  and  Butter 

Doughnuts 
Coffee  Cocoa 

Luncheon 

Puree  of  Onions  (Veal  bones  and  remnants) 

Bread  Croutons 

Strawberry  Shortcake  Tea 

Dinner 

Broiled  Bluefish 

Lettuce  and  Beets  Stuffed  with  Cucumber 

French  Dressing  with  Onion  Juice 

String  Beans  Yeast  Rolls 

Tapioca  Custard  with  Meringue 

Orange  Cookies  Half  Cups  Coffee 

Breakfast 

Baltimore  Samp,Maple  Syrup, 

Thin  Cream 
Hashed  Calf's  Liver  on  Toast 
Radishes        Rice  Griddle  Cakes 
Toast        Coffee         Cocoa 


Luncheon 

Stewed  Lima  Beans 

Whole  Baking  Powder  Biscuit 

Baked  Custard  Renversee 

Potato  Torte 

Tea 
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Breakfast 

Strawberries 

Puffed  Wheat,  Thin  Cream 

Criimb  Omelet 

Peanut  Butter  Biscuit 

(Baking  Powder) 

Coffee  Cocoa 

Luncheon 

Tomato  Timbales,  Cheese  Sauce 

Dark  Colored  Graham  Bread,  Butter 

Potato  Tarts,  Mocha  Frosting 

Canned  Fruit 

Tea 

Dinner 
Boiled  Fresh  Cod,  Egg  Sauce 

Bermuda  Onions,  Boiled 

Boiled  Potatoes  Spinach 

Custard  Pie  Half  Cups  of  Coffee 

Dinner 

Puree  of  Onions 

Fresh  Codfish  Pie 

Beet  Greens  or  Spinach 

Hermits 

Jiflfy-Jell 


Balanced,  Inexpensive  Menus  for  Week  in  May 

The  workshops  of  life  require  fuel  to  maintain  them.  —  Graham  Lusk 


Breakfast 

Stewed  Prunes 
Boiled  Rice,  Top  Milk 
Graham  Bread  and  Butter 
Coffee,  Cocoa  or  Milk 

Dinner 

Boiled  Shoulder  of  Lamb,  Caper  Sauce 

Boiled  Potatoes 

Boiled  Parsnips 

Rhubarb  Pie 

Cereal  Coffee 

Supper 

Smoked  Fish 
Toasted  Wholewheat  Bread 
Peanut  Butter 
Dried  Apple  vSauce  Tea         Milk 


Breakfast 

Oatmeal,  Top  Milk 

Eggs  Cooked  in  Shell 

Zwieback  Bran  Muffins 

Coffee  Cocoa  or  Milk 

Dinner 

Tomato  Soup  (Lamb  Broth) 

Croutons 

Haddock  Baked  with  Bread  Dressing 

Pickled  Beets  (Canned  or  Fresh) 

Potatoes  Scalloped  with  Cheese 

Banana  Fritters,  Raisin  Sauce 

Cereal  Coffee 

Supper 

Stewed  Lima  Beans  (Dried) 

Graham  Bread  and  Butter 

Oatmeal  Fruit  Cookies 

Baked  Rhubarb  Tea  Milk 


Breakfast 

Plain  Baltimore  Samp,  Top  Milk 
Creamed  Haddock  on  Toast 

(left  ovrrr) 

Doughnuts         Marmalade 

Coffee  Cocoa  or  Milk 

Dinner 

Leftover  Lamb  with  Macaroni 

in  Tomato  Sauce  and  Cheese 

Boiled  Onions 

Chocolate  Rice  Pudding  with  Meringue 

Cereal  Coffee  Milk 

Supper 

Milk  Toast  with  Beaten  Egg 

Oatmeal  Bread  with  Peanut  Butter 

Dried  Peaches,  Stewed 

Gingercakes 

Tea  Milk 


Breakfast 

Cream  of  Wheat,  Bran  Flakes,  Top  Milk 

Salt  Codfish  Cakes     Home-madePickles 

Cornmeal  Muffins 

Coffee  Cocoa  or  Milk 

Dinner 

Hamburg  Roast 

(Top  of  Round  Steak  chopped  at  home) 

Baked  Potatoes  Spinach 

Queen  of  Puddings 

Cereal  Coffee 

Supper 

Cheese  Pudding 

Dried  Apple  Sauce 

Plain  Chocolate  Cake 

Graham  Bread  and  Milk  (for  Children) 

Tea 


Breakfast 

Corn  Puffs,  Top  Milk 

Scrambled  Eggs       Fried  Bananas 

Graham  Muffins 

Dry  Toast 

Coffee  Cocoa  or  Milk 

Dinner 

Veal  Pot  Pie  with  Dumplings 

Cold  Spinach  with  Slices  of  Egg 

Toasted  Crackers 

Cheese 

Stewed  Figs 

Cereal  Coffee 

Supper 

Kornlet  Chowder  Oysterettes 

Boston  Brown  Bread 

Hot  Dates 

Peanut  Butter  Cookies  Tea 


Breakfast 

Puffed  Wheat 
Sliced  Bananas,  Top  Milk 
French  Omelet 
Teco  Griddlecakes         Toast 
Coffee  Cocoa  or  Milk 

Dinner 

Salmon  Heated  in  Can,  Rgz  Sauce 

Baked  Potatoes  Boiled  Onions 

Dandelion  Greens 

Lemon  Nesnah      Cereal  Coffee 

Supper 

Split-Pea  Soup  or 

Cream  of  Canned  Pea  Soup 

Browned  Crackers 

Hot  Virginia  Spoon  Corn  Bread 

Stewed  Apricots 

Tea  Milk 


Breakfast 

Oatmeal,  Top  Milk 
Bacon    Hashed  Brown  Potatoes 

Rhubarb  Marmalade 

Ryemeal  Rolls  (Yeast)  reheated 

Coffee         Cocoa  or  Milk 


Dinner 

Corned  Shoulder  of  Pork,  Boiled 

New  Cabbage,  Boiled 

Boiled  Potatoes 

Prune  Pie     Cottage  Cheese 

Cereal  Coffee 
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Supper 

Boston  Brown  Bread 

Mustard  Pickles 

Stewed  Peaches 

Top  Milk 

Tea 


What  Housekeepers  Need  Know  About  Nutrition 


By  Janet  M.  Hill 


Fuel  Foods 


WE  have  noted  the  three  great 
classes  of  foodstuffs,  protein, 
carbohydrate  and  fat,  that 
supply  us  with  energy  and  body  sub- 
stance. Heat  is  a  bj^-product  of  all 
activity,  and  the  change  of  nutrient 
materials  into  life-giving  forms  supplies 
heat  to  the  body,  thus  we  also  speak 
of  protein,  carbohydrate  and  fat  as 
"fuel  foods." 

Calorie 

The  chemical  processes  by  which  food 
is  transformed  into  energy  or  heat  are 
of  the  same  nature  as  is  combustion. 
An  ounce  of  sugar  burned  outside  of 
the  body  produces  a  certain  amount  of 
heat,  an  ounce  of  olive  oil  burned  out- 
side the  body  will  produce  a  larger 
amount  of  heat;  just  so  in  the  body,  the 
sugar  burned,  digested  or  oxydized  in 
the  body  produces  a  certain  amount  of 
heat,  the  olive  oil  a  larger  amount  of 
heat.  By  many  careful  experiments, 
with  apparatus  devised  for  the  purpose, 
chemists  are  able  to  measure  accurately 
the  amount  of  heat  evolved  in  the  body 
by  the  digestion  of  any  article  of  food. 
The  calorie  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  meas- 
urement for  this  heat.  By  calorie  is 
meant  the  amount  of  heat  necessary 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  pound  of 
water  4°  F.  or  1  kilogram  of  water  1° 
centigrade.  In  general  an  ounce  of 
pure  protein  or  carbohydrate   will   set 


free  113  calories  of  heat  and  an  ounce 
of  fat  255  calories.  But  foods  are  not 
found  in  the  form  of  pure  protein, 
carbohydrate  or  fat.  Most  foods  are 
mixtures  of  these  principles  in  varying 
proportion.  Also  associated  with  these 
fuel  foods  or  energy-yielding  substances 
are  water  and  mineral  salts,  both  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  perfect  nutrition, 
but  they  are  not  soiu'ces  of  energy  or 
fuel.  Some  foods,  also,  contain  fibrous 
substances  (cellulose)  that  can  not  be 
changed  into  energy  or  fuel,  but  are 
most  valuable  in  the  process  of  elimina- 
tion. Thus,  weight  for  weight,  foods 
vary  in  nutritive  value.  To  illustrate: 
a  pound  of  uncooked  tomatoes  contains 
103  calories,  while  a  pound  of  uncooked 
oatmeal  contains  1810  calories.  The 
calories  tell  the  food  value  of  the  article. 
Prof.  Graham  Lusk  would  have  the 
government  compel  manufacttirers  of 
food  products  to  publish  on  the  can  or 
carton  the  number  of  calories  and  the 
per  cent  of  protein  in  the  contents. 

100  Calories  a  Unit  of 
Measurement 

As  we  do  not  eat  foods  by  the  pound, 
the  pound  is  not  a  satisfactory  unit  of 
measurement,  and  dieticians  have  set- 
tled upon  the  quantity  of  food  required 
to  yield  100  calories  as  a  working  unit 
of  meastu'ement.  This  quantity  in  man}' 
cases  corresponds  to  the  portion  ordi- 
narily served  at  a  meal.  We  publish  on 
another    page    a    half-tone    illustration 
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showing  the  quantity  of  milk,  Hamburg 
steak,  fish,  fruit,  cereals  etc.,  that  make 
a  service  of  100  calories,  each. 

We  now  wish  to  know  how  many 
calories  are  needed  in  a  day,  and,  also, 
if  there,  is  any  choice  as  to  the  food  from 
which  we  shall  get  the  one  part- of  protein 
calories  to  the  4.3  or  5.3  parts  of  carbo- 
hydrate calories.  From  observations 
made  on  a  large  number  of  people  asleep, 
at  rest,  at  moderate  work,  at  hard  work, 
etc. ,  under  conditions  w^orked  out  through 
many  years  and  at  great  expense,  the 
actual  energy  expenditure  by  people 
of  ah  ages  and  conditions,  w^hich  is  met 
entirely  by  food,  has  been  accurately 
measured.  Knowing  the  age,  weight 
and  occupation  of  a  person,  the  energy 
requirement  for  that  person  may  be 
accurately  stated.  As,  for  instance,  it  is 
estim.ated  that  children  from  3-4  years 
of  age  need  1300  calories  per  day;  from 
5-7  years  of  age,  1400-1700  calories ;  from 
8-12  years  of  age,  1700-2000  calories ;  from 
14-16  years  of  age,  1800-3200  calories. 
A  woman  of  about  125  pounds  w^eight, 
at  rest,  needs  1800  calories;  at  sedentary 
occupation,  2000-2200  calories,  at  an  occu- 
pation requiring  manual  labor  2200-2500 
calories,  at  an  occupation  developing 
muscular  strength,  as  cook  for  large 
groups,  or  laundresses,  2500  to  3000 
calories.  At  70  or  80  years  the 
number  of  calories  should  be  reduced 
to  1500-1800.  A  man  at  hard  muscular 
work  requires  3500-4000  calories  per 
day.  In  these  dietaries  for  active  men 
and  women  calling  for  a  large  number 
of  calories,  this  increase  in  calories  is 
not  obtained  entirely  by  increasing  the 
quantity  of  food,  but  in  the  variety  of 
food.  Fat  raises  the  fuel  value  of  food 
greatly,  and  retards  digestion  somewhat, 
causing  the  food  to  ''stand  by"  one  longer. 
It  takes  but  one  ounce  of  corned  beef, 
boiled  and  served  with  the  fat  that 
accompanies  it,  to  give  100  calories, 
while  two  ounces  of  Hamburg  steak, 
that  is  lean  meat,  is  needed  to  ^deld  100 
calories. 


Sources  of  the  Chemical  Elements 

The  elementary  composition  of  the 
body  includes  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitro- 
gen, carbon,  calcium,  phosphorus,  sul- 
phur, sodium,  iron,  etc.  Carbon,  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen  are  found  in  the  fuel 
foods.  Protein  alone  of  the  fuel  foods 
contains  nitrogen;  nitrogen,  and  thus 
protein,  is  essential  to  the  life  of  every 
cell  and  is  the  most  prominent  part 
of  every  tissue.  Protein  is  not  a  simple 
substance;  it  is  made  up  of  at  least 
seventeen  related  substances,  or  protein 
units,  all  containing  nitrogen.  Each 
of  thes^  seventeen  units  must  be  repre- 
sented in  the  food,  but  not  all  substances 
holding  protein  contain  all  of  these  units. 
Casein,  the  principal  protein  of  milk, 
contains  practically  all  these  protein 
units.  The  proteins  of  meat,  fish  and 
eggs  are  also  classed  as  '^complete" 
proteins.  Gelatine  and  some  of  the 
proteins  found  in  vegetable  foods  lack 
some  of  these  protein  units  and  thus  can 
not  be  depended  upon  alone,  without 
complete  proteins,  to  build  body  tissue. 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  value 
of  the  proteins  found  in  meat,  fish,  eggs 
and  milk  over  the  proteins  found  in 
bread,  beans  and  Indian  corn.  To  make 
these  latter  suffice,  milk  or  cheese  may 
be  added  to  the  dietary. 

In  the  feeding  of  children  from  in- 
fancy on  through  the  school  age,  the 
value  of  milk  should  be  kept  constantly 
in  mind. 

When  food  materials  are  burned  in 
the  air,  the  eight  chemical  elements,  iron, 
calcium,  magnesium,  potassium,  sodium, 
chlorine,  sulphur  and  phosphorus  re- 
main wholly  or  in  part  in  the  ash; 
when  the  same  food  is  metabolized  in 
the  body,  they  are  (with  perhaps  the 
exception  of  iron)  given  off  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  mineral  matter.  Thus  these 
elements  and  their  compounds  are 
referred  to  as  ash  constituents. 

The  ash  constituents  exist  in  the  body 
and   take   part   in   its   duties   in    three 
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different  ways.  (1)  As  the  constituent 
that  gives  rigidity  to  the  framework 
of  the  body.  (2)  As  essential  elements 
of  the  tissues.  (5)  As  salts  held  in 
solution  in  the  fluids  of  the  body,  which 
influence  the  elasticity  of  muscle  and 
nerve  and  supply  the  material  for  the 
acidity  or  alkalinity  of  the  digestive 
fluids  and  other  secretions.  Now  having 
seen  the  importance  of  these  ash  con- 
stituents, let  us  see  from  what  sources 
they  may  be  obtained. 

vSulphur  is  found  in  protein  foods  and, 
if  the  nitrogen  be  ample,  the  supply  of 
sulphur  is  sufficient. 

Phosphorus  forms  a  part  of  every 
active  cell  of  the  body,  and  with  calcium 
is  needed  in  bone  structure.  Its  supply 
is  not  limited  to  the  protein  of  food, 
though  it  is  associated  with  proteins  in 
egg-yolk  and  milk,  but  in  simpler  forms 
it  appears  in  grains,  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Iron  is  an  element  in  the  structure 
of  all  active  cells  and  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the 
blood.  Its  best  source  is  yolks  of  eggs 
and  green  vegetables,  especially  spinach. 

Strong  bones  and  teeth  depend  on 
calcium;  in  combination  with  phos- 
phorus it  is  their  chief  mineral  element. 
Milk  is  the  most  valuable  food  to  supply 
this  compound.  Calcium  can  also  be 
obtained  from  the  grains  if  the  outer 
coating  be  included. 

If  the  food  supply  contains  foods 
rich  in  sulphur,  phosphorus,  calcium 
and  iron,  we  need  not  look  out  for  the 
other  elements  which  in  minute  quan- 
tities go  to  make  up  the  body  structure, 
for  they  will  be  found  in  combination 
with  these  four. 

In  this  connection  the  necessity  of  a 
generous  supply  of  vegetables  and  fruit 
can  not  be  overestimated.  They  fur- 
nish iron  in  larger  proportions  than  do 
most  animal  foods.  Other  ash  con- 
stituents vary  with  the  variety  of  fruit 
or  vegetables.  Potatoes,  for  which  we 
are  just  now  using  many  substitutes, 
are   one   of   the   most   valuable   of   our 


vegetables;  they  are  rich  in  calcium  and 
•phosphorus;  they  contain  also  a  rela- 
tively high  percentage  of  iron  and  a  very 
high  percentage  of  potassium. 

The  custom  of  serving  potatoes  with 
meat  is  founded  on  physiological  reasons; 
Potassium  yields  base-forming  qualities 
that  neutralize  the  acids  formed  in  meat. 
One  medium-sized  potato  is  said  to 
furnish  enough  base  to  neutralize  the 
acids  of  two  average  slices  of  roast  beef. 
Rice  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
potatoes  as  far  as  energy  and  heat  pro- 
ducing qualities  go,  but  it  does  not 
counteract  the  acids  of  the  meat,  but 
adds  to  them.  To  make  the  substitu- 
tion complete,  or  to  restore  the  balance, 
add,  with  the  rice,  celery,  cabbage,  milk, 
beans,  apples  or  prunes,  any  one  of 
which  is  rich  in  base-forming  elements. 

"Vatamines" 

Besides  the  fuel  foods  (protein,  car- 
bohydrate and  fat)  water  and  ash 
constitutents,  there  are  substances  exist- 
ing in  minute  quantities  in  some  foods 
and  not  in  others,  which  exert  a  wonder- 
ful influence  on  nutrition;  without  them 
in  the  food,  beri-beri,  scurvy,  and  lack 
of  growth  often  take  place.  They  are 
called  ^Vitamines"  or  ''accessory  food 
substances".  To  be  certain  of  getting 
these  life-giving  substances  in  food, 
provide  each  day  some  uncooked  fruit 
and  vegetables,  uncooked  milk  and 
whole  grains. 

Day's  Food  for  Child  Four  Years 
Old  (1300  Calories.) 

Breakfast,  7  a.  m. 

Prune  Pulp  1  tablespoonful  50  calories 

Oatmeal  3^  cup  50       " 

Top  Milk  2  tablespoonfuls  50 


Toast 
Milk 


1  slice 
^  cup 


50 
125 


Lunch,  10.30  a.  m. 

325  calories 

Milk                         ^  cup 
Cracker                      1 

125  calories 

25 

Dinner,  2  p.  m. 
Cream  of  Spinach 

Soup         _  %  cup 

Egg  Shirred  in  Cup 


150  calories 


100  calories 
70       " 
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Baked  Potato 

1  medium 

100  calon 

ies      Butter 

1  teaspoonful 

32  calories 

Bread 

1  slice 

50       " 

Stewed  Apples 

%  cup 

100       " 

Butter 

1  teaspoonful 

32       " 



Junket 

Vi  cup 

100       " 

390  calories 



Total 

1307       " 

452  calories 
Supper,  5.30  p.  m. 

Cream  of  Wheat     ^  cup  2)3)  calories 

Top  Milk  2  tablespoonful      50 

Milk  to  drink  M  cup  125 


Bread 


1  slice 


50 


To  make  the  total  of  calories  cor- 
respond to  the  number  estimated  as 
correct,  take  out  a  teaspoonful  of  the 
apple  sauce. 


Therapeutic  Value  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

By  Mary  E.  Stickney 


LOOK  to  your  health;  and  if  you 
have  it,  praise  God  and  value 
it  next  to  a  good  conscience:  for 
health  is  the  second  blessing  that  mortals 
are  capable  of  —  a  blessing  that  money 
cannot  buy."  —  Isaac  Walton. 

In  the  wonderful  plan  of  Nature, 
fruits  and  vegetables  perform  many 
beneficent  offices  for  humankind,  stim- 
ulating appetite  by  pleasing  both  eye 
and  palate,  nourishing  the  body  and  at 
the  same  time  cleansing  it  from  clogging 
accumulations,  providing  vitamines,  now 
acknowledged  to  be  indispensable  in 
maintaining  health,  and,  of  not  less 
importance,  offering  iron  and  other 
mineral  salts  in  a  form  to  be  most  readily 
assimilated. 

Mineral  matters  form  from  five  to 
six  per  cent  of  the  body  by  weight,  and 
while  belonging  chiefly  to  bones  and 
teeth  are  present  in  the  other  tissues, 
and  in  solution  in  the  various  fluids. 
And  so  the  proper  proportion  of  mineral 
salts  in  the  diet  is  of  paramount  import- 
ance. 

The  healthfulness  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables has  been  so  demonstrated  that 
many  of  them  are  believed  to  have  true 
medicinal  properties;  and  while  b 3^  un- 
compromising disciples  of  materia  medica 
these  claims  may  not  alway  be  recog- 
nized, and  while  none  of  us,  in  case  of 
serious  disease,  would  care  to  trust 
entirely  to  a  fruit  or  vegetable  treat- 


ment, it  is  still  interesting  to  run  through 
the  list  and  consider  what  virtues  they 
are  credited  with. 

Lemons  are  cooling  to  the  blood, 
antiseptic  and  cleansing.  The  juice  of 
half  a  lemon  in  a  glass  of  cold  water, 
without  sugar,  taken  half  an  hour  before 
breakfast,  can  hardly  be  improved  upon 
as  a  mild  laxative  and  general  tonic. 
To  break  up  a  cold,  a  pint  of  hot  lemon- 
ade drunk  just  before  retiring  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  home  remedies.  Lemon 
juice  is  one  of  nature's  beautifiers,  too, 
bleaching  and  softening  the  skin.  Mixed 
with  buttermilk  it  will,  in  many  cases, 
banish  freckles.  Lemon  juice  will  allay 
the  irritation  caused  by  bites  and  stings 
of  insects,  while  a  dash  of  it  in  water 
makes  an  excellent  mouth  wash,  pre- 
venting the  formation  of  tartar  on  the 
teeth  and  sweetening  the  breath. 

Oranges  act  on  the  bowels  and  are 
rich  in  caloric  power.  While  made  up 
mostly  of  sugar  and  water,  they  contain 
salts  of  high  nutritive  value,  while  the 
pulp  is  a  most  easily  digested  cellulose. 
A  glass  of  orange  juice  can  be  taken 
with  benefit  by  the  most  delicate  stom- 
ach, and  is  especially  recommended  for 
biliousness. 

The  grapefruit,  or  pomelo,  is  com- 
monly credited  with  a  medicinal  value 
somewhat  similar  to  quinine,  but  this 
may  be  largely  due  to  the  slight  bitter- 
ness in  flavor.     Where  the  fruit  grows. 
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however,  and  where,  surely,  they  ought 
to  know,  you  will  find  not  a  few  to  tell 
you  that  for  spring  fever,  or  ''that  tired 
feeling,"  you  can  take  nothing  better 
than  a  decoction  of  the  pomelo.  They 
run  the  fruit,  skin,  seeds  and  pulp 
through  a  food  grinder,  covering  it  then 
with  boiling  water.  Leaving  it  until 
it  has  grow^n  cold,  it  is  strained  and  the 
liquid  taken  in  tumblerful  doses  three 
times  a  day.  Considering  the  bitterness 
of  it,  and  the  heroic  proportions  of  such 
dosage,  there  are  those  who  might  de- 
clare the  cure  to  be  worse  than  the 
disease,  but  many  there  are  to  give 
testimony  to  its  ejficacy. 

Grapes,  except  in  cases  of  hyper- 
acidity, are  generally  beneficial,  toning 
up  the  system,  and  cleansing  in  effect. 
The  value  of  grapes  medicinally  would 
seem  to  have  strong  endorsement  in 
the  number  of  so-called  Grape  Cures 
to  be  found  in  California  and  other 
places  where  the  fruit  abounds.  These 
sanitoriums,  usually  temporary  camps 
established  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
vineyards,  put  their  patients  on  an 
exclusive  diet  of  grapes,  and  many  cures 
are  reported  from  the  treatment. 

The  old  couplet  has  it : 
''An  apple  a  day 
Keeps  the  doctor  away", 
and    apples,    holding   in    solution   iron, 
sodium,  and  other  valuable  constituents, 
rank  among  the  most  healthful  of  fruits. 
They  are  effective  in  correcting  chronic 
constipation,    and    are    credited    with 
being  an  ideal  nerve  food. 

Peaches  are  rich  in  iron,  and  it  is  said 
that  anaemic  people  would  do  well  to 
eat  of  them  freely. 

The  pineapple,  because  of  its  natural 
ferment,  is  considered  especially  good 
for  the  digestion.  It  may  be  noted 
that  in  the  booklets  put  out  by  manu- 
factiirers  of  gelatine,  patrons  are  com- 
monly warned  to  scald  fresh  pineapple 
before  using  it  with  their  products,  as 
otherwise  the  acid  ferment  of  the  fruit 
will  digest  the  gelatine  so  that  it  will  not 
harden. 


Cherries  of  the  cultivated  kind,  like 
all  acid  fruits,  stimulate  the  gastric 
juices  and  are  laxative  in  effect,  but 
beyond  that  are  not  credited  with  any 
curative  powers.  The  wild  cherry,  how- 
ever, in  country  districts  where  it 
abounds,  is  held  in  high  esteem  or  its 
tonic  properties,  old-fashioned  house- 
wives making  it  into  a  cordial,  known 
as  "cherry  bounce",  held  to  be  wonder- 
fully effective  in  cases  of  general  debility. 

Plums  have  a  laxative  effect  when 
fresh  from  the  tree,  but  from  the  thera- 
peutic viewpoint  are  really  at  their 
best  when  they  have  attained  the  prune 
degree.  And  the  canny  boarding-house 
keeper  who  buys  prunes  for  their  cheap- 
ness is  really  offering  her  guests  one  of 
the  best  things  they  could  eat  for  general 
health.  It  is  a  food  rich  in  caloric  value, 
gently  cleansing  to  the  system,  while 
it  is  said  to  be  particularly  good  for  the 
nerves.  Eaten  dry,  without  any  cook- 
ing, prunes,  like  dates,  are  a  pleasant 
remedy  for  chronic  constipation. 

Figs  have  a  high  nutritive  value, 
while  their  seeds  so  encourage  peristal- 
tic action  that  the  fruit,  both  fresh 
and  dried,  is  commonly  regarded  as  one 
of  nature's  best  laxatives. 

Where  cranberries  grow  they  are  held 
to  be  good  medicine  for  m.alaria  and  also 
for  erysipelas.  To  get  their  best  tonic 
value  they  should  be  eaten  raw,  either 
as  a  salad,  or  the  berries  should  be 
crushed  and  the  juice  extracted. 

Blackberries,  made  into  a  cordial, 
have  long  been  accepted  as  one  of  the 
most  effective  remedies  for  allaying 
inflammation  of  the  bowels  and  curing 
diarrhoea. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all 
fruits,  both  as  to  food  and  therapeutic 
values,  is  the  olive.  The  ripe,  pickled 
olive  is  not  only  an  agreeable  relish,  but 
a  real  repair  food ;  its  oil  is  much  more 
readily  assimilated  than  in  the  extracted 
form.  No  other  fat,  either  animal  or 
vegetable,  is  so  easily  digested  as  pure 
olive  oil,  for  which  reason  it  is  commonly 
prescribed    for    run-down  and    anaemic 
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people.  At  the  same  time  it  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  of  the  mild  laxatives. 
Taken  in  tablespoonful  doses  before 
meals,  it  aids  digestion  and  builds  up  the 
system.  In  cases  where  the  taste  is  ob- 
jectionable, a  little  orange  or  lemon  juice 
taken  with  it  renders  it  wholly-palatable. 

Among  the  colored  people  of  the  South 
there  is  a  prevalent  belief  that  water- 
melons are  a  cure  for  yellow  fever  and 
also  for  epilepsy.  Whether  or  no  a 
person  suffering  from  either  of  those 
dread  ailments  could  pin  faith  to  such 
mild  medicine,  it  must  be  said  that  both 
watermelons  and  canteloupes,  when  per- 
fectly ripened,  are  most  healthful,  cool- 
ing the  blood  and  cleansing  the  system.. 

Practitioners  of  vegetarian  schools 
of  healing  have  great  faith  in  tomatoes 
as  medicine  for  biliousness  and  all  forms 
of  liver  trouble,  this  because  of  the  large 
percentage  of  vegetable  calomel  the 
fruit  is  credited  with.  In  their  diet 
lists  it  is  comm^only  advised  that  the 
tomatoes  be  eaten  raw,  to  get  their  best 
therapeutic  effects. 

Potatoes  contain  all  of  the  inorganic 
elements  of  the  body  except  fluorine, 
while  their  potassium  salts  are  good  for 
nerve  and  muscle.  Doctors  advise  rheu- 
matic patients  to  make  a  point  of  eating 
the  jackets  of  their  baked  potatoes,  to 
miss  none  of  the  potassium  salts,  which, 
being  alkaline,  serve  in  a  measure  to 
counteract  uric  acid  conditions.  To 
eat  generously  of  potatoes  is  also  said 
to  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
growth  of  the  hair;  and,  though  why 
this  should  be  so  may  not  appear  alto- 
gether clear,  the  beautiful  hair  so  com- 
mon among  Irish  girls  may,  perhaps, 
be  taken  as  confirmation  of  the  theory. 

Beets  are  recommended  for  making 
new  blood  and  also  as  a  nerve  tonic, 
while  the  ancient  Greeks  held  them  to 
be  an  ideal  food  for  brain  workers. 

Cauliflower  contains  the  highest  per- 
centage of  phosphorus  of  any  of  the 
vegetables,  i  "*  '^'^  might  be  considered 
especially    g  ^r    growing    children 

and  literary 


Rhubarb,  or  pie-plant,  when  properly 
cooked,  is  a  good  laxative,  while  its 
agreeable  acid  serves  as  a  pleasant 
stimulant  to  the  jaded  appetite  in  spring 
time. 

Lettuce  is  considered  a  sure  remedy 
for  nervousness  and  insomnia;  while 
celery,  either  raw  or  cooked,  is  held  to 
be  even  better  for  both  those  ailments. 

Asparagus  is  believed  to  be  good  for 
the  kidneys,  while  Charles  Lamb  even 
extolled  it  for  possessing  soothing  prop- 
erties, declaring  that  it  ''inspired  gentle 
thoughts." 

Cucumbers  are  rich  in  phosphorus 
and  potassitim  salts  and  to  let  them 
figure  largely  in  the  diet  is  said  to  have 
a  beautifying  effect  upon  the  complexion. 
But  carrots  rank  even  higher  with  the 
beauty  specialists.  No  fruit  or  vegetable 
is  held  to  be  so  potent  as  the  carrot  for 
clearing  a  muddy  complexion,  particu- 
larly when  eaten  raw. 

The  watercress,  as  a  salad  green, 
deserves  to  be  more  popular  than  it  is. 
Containing  a  considerable  percentage  of 
sulphur,  it  tends  to  purify  the  blood;  the 
sulphur  in  this  vegetable  form  is  much 
more  readily  assimilated  by  the  human 
system  than  any  decoction  made  up  of 
the  mineral. 

Dandelion  greens,  carrying  a  high  per- 
centage of  iron,  may  ser\^e  as  a  spring- 
time tonic  of  far  more  real  value  than 
most  of  the  expensive  preparations  sold 
in  bottles,  while  the  tender  young  leaves, 
served  as  a  salad, are  even  more  healthful. 

For  one  ''all  run  down",  no  vegetable 
may  be  more  highly  recommended  than 
spinach.  Not  only  does  it  stand  at  the 
head  in  respect  to  percentage  of  iron, 
but  it  has  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon 
both  bowels  and  kidneys.  In  Proverbs 
spinach  is  referred  to  as  "the  broom  of 
the  stomach,"  and  certainly  nothing 
that  grows  is  held  to  be  more  effective 
in  sweeping  the  system  of  clogging  accu- 
mulations that  make  for  auto-intoxi- 
cation and  its  long  train  of  ills. 

The  onion,  too  often  thrown  into  the 
discard  of  vulgar  viands  by  the  ultra 
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fine,  holds  a  high  place  in  therapeutic 
value,  acting  as  a  stimulant  upon  the 
digestive  juices,  exerting  a  laxative  effect 
upon  the  bowels,  and  serving  in  a  general 
way  to  cleanse  and  ,  purify  the  whole 
system.  In  olden  times,  when  the  good 
housewife  doctored  the  everyday  ills 
of  her  household  as  a  m_atter  of  course, 
she  always  turned  to  the  onion  barrel 
as  a  first  aid  in  most  of  the  family  ills. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  many  of 
these  claims  are  hardly  to  be  classed  as 
proven  truths:  but  it  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned that  a  well-chosen  diet,  and 
especiall}^  one  with  plenty  of  the  newly 
recognized  vitamines,  is  the  doctor's  best 
ally,  both  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
disease.  It  is  now  believed  that  pel- 
lagra, the  scourge  of  Italy,  is  a  result 
of  eating  polenta  made  from  musty 
meal;  the  dread  beri-beri  is  caused  by  a 
diet  of  rice  which  has  been  robbed  of  its 
vitamines  through  the  process  of  polish- 
ing; and  scurv}^  is  a  common  result  of 


living  upon  salted  meats  without  the 
saving  matters  which  might  be  contri- 
buted by  fruits  and  vegetables.  We 
all  know  that  to  eat  of  certain  things 
affects  us  in  ways  which  other  viands  do 
not;  some  foods,  we  say,  are  good  for 
us;  others  we  learn  to  leave  alone;  and 
ever  and  always  health  is  with  us  in 
the  m-easure  of  what  we  may,  or  may  not, 
put  into  our  stomachs.  And  while  it 
may  be  that  fruits  and  vegetables,  for 
the  most  part,  work  to  heal  disease  in 
the  way  Mrs.  Muldoon  advised  for 
getting  out  of  trouble  —  to  ''put  a  stop 
to  it  before  it  happens"  —  their  mission 
is  preventive  more  than  curative,  yet 
that  does  not  in  the  least  detract  from 
their  health-contributing  function  in  the 
diet,  nor  need  it  altogether  destroy  the 
faith  to  which  many  of  us  hold,  that  in 
not  a  few  cases  they  have  real  curative 
value.  They  should  hold  a  prominent 
place  in  natural,  wholesome  dietaries,  the 
world  over. 


Sing  a  Song  of  Fashion ! 


Sing  a  song  of  FASHION 

Duly  idolized. 
And  her  freaky  notions 

Highly  specialized! 
Sing  about  her  converts 

And  her  pioneers; 
Sing  about  the  jewels 

Dangling  in  her  ears! 

Sing  about  the  spangles 

On  her  party  gown, 
Of  a  silken  mixture 

Winning  her  renown 
For  its  ruffled  bodice 

Minus  any  guimpe  — 
And  its  crepe  de  sleevelets 

Of  a  Paris  stamp! 


Sing  about  her  skirtlets, 

Inches  from  the  floor  — 
Sing  about  her  pockets 

One,  two,  three  or  more; 
But  the  culminating 

Style  that  she  reveals 
Is  the  nifty  foot  gear 

With  the  CUBAN  HEELS! 

Recapitulation : 

Are  women  in  the  lead 
For  sensible  GRAY  MATTER 

Or  is  it  BRAINS  they  need? 
Sing  and  keep  on  singing 

And  possibly  some  day 
You'll  have  the  happy  fortune 

To  make  the  freak  obeyi 

—  Caroline  Louise  Sumner 


Contributions  to  this  department  will  be  gladly  received.     Accepted  items  will  be 
paid  for  at  reasonable  rates. 


While  Living  is  High 

WHY  not  try  using  condensed  or 
evaporated  milk  and  so  have 
just  as  good  foods  at  a  reasonable  price  ? 
Here  are  two  or  three  delicacies  which 
are  worth}^  of  a  permanent  place  in  the 
housekeeper's  cook  book. 

Banana  Ice  Cream 

2  pint  cans  condensed        \}/2  cups  sugar 

milk  6  bananas 

1  quart  water 

The  strained  juice  of  half  a  lemon 

Peel  and   mash  the   bananas.     Add 

the  lemon    imVp    nnri    cuo-o-r  nr.A    "k^r.-*-    -(-- 


the  melted  butter.  Beat  the  eggs 
separately.  Beat  in  the  egg-yolks  to 
the  liquid  mixture  and  combine  with 
the  dr}^  ingredients.  Lastly,  fold  in 
the  beaten  whites.  Bake  in  a  greased 
pan  thirty  minutes. 

Creamed  Lima  Beans 

Cook  lima  beans  gently  in  boiling 
salted  water  until  tender,  using  only 
water  enough  to  keep  them  moist. 
When  done  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
condensed  milk;  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
water,  a  dash  of  paprika,  and  a  piece 
of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut.     Serve 


ovvu-biinas  ice. 


Dehcious  Lemon  Sherbet 


1  pint  can  condensed 
milk 


1 14  cups  sugar 
The  strained  juice  of  . 
large  lemons 
The  whites  4  eggs  | 

Extract    the    juice    of    the    lemon 
Strain.     Add    the    sugar.     Dilute     tl 
milk  with  the  water  and  add  the  swee\ 
ened  fruit  juice.     Stir  until  the  sugar 
is  dissolved.       Lastly,  fold  in  the  thor- 
oughly   beaten     whites     of    the   eggs. 
Freeze. 

Spoon  Bread 


1  tablespoonful  flour 

2  heaping  teaspoon- 
fuls  baking  powder 

^  teaspoonful  salt 
2  eggs 


4  tablespoonfuls  con- 
densed milk 
1  cup  boiling  water 

1  cup  white  corn  meal 

2  level  tablespoonfuls 
butter 

1  tablespoonful  sugar 

Mix  the  corn  meal,  flour,  salt,  baking 
powder,  and  sugar  together  by  sifting. 
Dilute  the  milk  with  the  water  and  add 


Break  half  a  package  of  macaroni 
into  short  lengths  and  cook  until  tender 
in  boiling  salted  water.  Li  the  mean- 
time, open  one  pint  can  of  tomato  soup 
and  dilute  it  with  one-half  can  of  boil- 
ing hot  water.  Add  to  this  one  table- 
spoonful of  minced  onion,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  chopped  celery,  a  dust  of 
ground  clove,  a  pinch  of  soda,  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter.  Drain 
the  macaroni  and  run  cold  water  over 
it  to  keep  the  parts  from  sticking.     Melt 
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a  rounding  tablespoonful  of  butter  and 
cook  two  tablespoonfuls  of  corn  starch 
with  this.  Add  the  tomato  soup  mix- 
ture and  cook  until  free  from  lumps. 
Have  ready  a  cup  of  grated  cheese. 
Butter  a  shallow  baking  dish  and  put 
in  a  layer  of  the.  macaroni,  cover  with 
the  sauce  and  grated  cheese,  and  season 
with  salt  and  paprika.  Repeat  until 
the  dish  is  full.  Cover  with  buttered 
crumbs.  Bake  in  an  oven  thirty-five 
minutes.     Serve  hot.  d.  c. 

*     *     * 

Conquering  Predicaments 

TTT'ELL!  this  is  a  predicament  — 
^  ^  more  guests  than  marketing  for 
over  Sunday'  And  Monday  a  holiday.' 
What  shall  we  do?"  How  often  some- 
thing like  this  is  said  behind  the  scenes. 
As  a  California  literary  woman  says  of 
an  emergency:  ''It  was  a  predicament. 
We  welcomed  it  joyously.  Living  from 
predicament  to  predicament,  we  have 
learned   that,    like   oysters,    they   often 

r^onr^piQl      r-,fior.1c:  'T'la-as'sv£ciK.Q       jaro      '^ttack 


ing,  after  a  tramp,  with  very  ^uvjo 
appetites.  His  wife  was  ill,  •  and  there 
was  no  cook  nor  housemaid  on  duty. 

He  put  his  wife  on  a  lounge  to  hear 
the  jolly  accounts  of  the  day  told 
simultaneously  by  the  young  men,  then 
he  donned  a  kitchen  apron  and  made  a 
chef's  cap  from  white  paper,  for  a  prank. 

The  main  hot  dish  was  this,  which 
the  young  men  jocosely  called  Chowder 
a  la  Printaniere  and  Olive  Stew  en 
variete,  and  other  pseudo-French  names, 
meanwhile  pronouncing  it  a  very  great 
success. 


He  took  a  can  of  peas,  a  can  of  clam 
chowder,  a  cup  of  stoned  ripe  olives, 
and  mixed  them,  adding  plenty  of 
milk,  and,  seeing  a  small  dish  of  spag- 
hetti cooked  with  cheese,  he  added 
this  also,  then  thickened  the  milk  with 
a  piece  of  butter,  rolled  in  flour,  and 
seasoned  the  stew  to  taste  with  pepper 
and  salt.  Oyster  crackers  were  passed 
with  it.  Canned  fruit,  cookies  and  tea 
completed  the  meal;  and  when  he, 
mine  host,  enquired,  ''Where  is  the 
sop  to  Cerberus?"  of  course  they  said, 
"Cigars  for  you  and  here  is  a  box  of 
candy  for  our  pretty  sister." 

Some  of  the  firms  selling  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  provide  pleasing 
booklets,  telling  how  whole  meals  in  the 
mountains  or  camp  can  be  prepared 
entirely  from  canned  vegetables  and 
meats,  shell  fish,  and  fruits,  for  even 
potatoes,  spinach,  and  macaroni  are 
canned  now,  as  well  as  baked  apples 
and  fishballs.  And  since  the  best  ex- 
perts in  food  have  been  engaged  to 
compile  these  booldets,  no  one  xxo:d  feel 
afraid  to  follow  the  recipes,  or  treat  them 
as  "only  advertising." 

Guard  against  any  predicament  by 
having  your  emergency  rations  ready  in 
your  store-closet,  and  meet  the  same 
with  the  serene  courage  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia lady  already  quoted.  I  went 
to  her  house  once  and  her  bungalow 
might  well  be  called  Predicament  Bung- 
alow, for  it  takes  courage  to  get  there, 
—  above  the  foreign  part  of  a  port-city, 
above  the  street  light  limit,  over  goat 
paths  worn  and  eroded  by  wind  and 
winter  rains,  down  rickety  steps  set  in 
the  hill-side,  and  across  deep  gullies  on 
a  single  plank,  then  by  a  curve 
around  the  brink  of  steep  cliffs  until 
the  bungalow  is  reached  on  a  barren 
hill-top  where  it  seems  just  "hanging 
on  by  its  eyelids."  No  mother  would 
think  of  rearing  a  family  there.  But 
artists,  who  pen  words,  or  use  a  brush, 
love  these  novel  environments  and, 
"from  predicament  to  predicament," 
live  resignedly  so  long  as  they  can  look 
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out  upon  an  azure  bay  and  the  broad 
Pacific,  and  see  sunrise  and  moonrise 
and  the  city's  jeweled  lights  far  below. 
They  climb  above  the  whirling  city  life 
and  its  daily  struggle,  and  so  gaily  face 
existence,  which  the  stoic  of  long  ago, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  said  was-  "a  warfare 
and  a  stranger's  journey,  and  after 
fame  —  oblivion,"  But  these  women 
stoics  of  today  call  it  only  a  series  of 
predicaments,  and  ,  did  not  Charles 
Frohman  call  the  end  of  life  ''a  beau- 
tiful adventure?"  J.  d.  c 
*     *     * 

Buying  for  Two 

\X/'HETHER  to  buy  her  supphes  in 
large  or  small  quantities  is  by  no 
means  the  least  puzzling  of  the  problems 
in  purchasing  that  confronts  every  young 
housekeeper.  Of  course,  the  amount  of 
storage  space  at  her  disposal  must  be  a 
large  factor  in  determining  her  answer. 
Cramped  quarters  must  of  necessity  in- 
volve small  single  purchases.  The  aver- 
age city  apartment  contains  no  space  for 
the  storage  of  dozens  of  cans  of  vege- 
tables, fish,  etc.  The  most  that  can  be 
accomplished  under  such  conditions  is 
one  small  emergency  shelf.  If,  however, 
the  new  ''household  administrator"  is 
fortunate  enough  to  be  mistress  of  a 
house  with  ample  pantry  and  spacious 
basement,  her  method  of  bu^dng  may 
be  determined  by  its  relative  economy. 
Assuming,  then,  adequate  storage  space, 
is  it  wise  to  buy  .food  in  bulk  for  a  family 
of  two  ? 

If  we  divide  food  into  two  classes, 
perishable  and  staple,  the  answer  to  that 
question  is  both  ''no"  and  "yes".  For 
perishable  goods,  as  a  rule,  "no".  Let 
them  perish  on  the  grocer's  shelves, 
not  on  the  pantry  shelves. 

To  this  "no"  there  are,  however,  at 
least  two  exceptions.  Although  the 
idea,  when  first  presented,  usually 
meets  with  sniffs  of  contempt  from  the 
experienced  housekeeper,  it  is  none  the 
less  true  that  the  purchase  of  a  whole 
cheese   is   good   economy,  always    pro- 


viding, of  course,  that  the  given  family 
of  two  is  fond  of  cheese.  Its  frequent 
use  cuts  down  the  butcher's  bill  and 
gives  a  pleasing  variety  in  the  daily 
bills-of-fare.  And  every  well-informed 
housekeeper  knows  that  the  old  theory 
of  the  non-digestibility  of  cheese  has 
long  since  been  exploded  along  with 
many  other  traditions  of  our  grandmoth- 
ers' days. 

The  average  weight  of  a  whole  cheese 
is  about  thirty-four  pounds.  If  this 
seems  over-much  for  two  people  to  con- 
sume during  the  nine  or  ten  months 
when  it  is  wise  to  try  to  keep  it,  two  small 
families  can  cooperate  in  the  buying 
and  divide  as  their  respective  tastes 
dictate.  In  the  dairy  region  of  New 
York,  where  peerless  cheese  is  made,  a 
thirty -four  potmd  cheese  could  be  bought 
in  1914  for  $5.27  (including  transporta- 
tion charges).  Thus  fifteen  and  a  half 
cents  a  pound  was  the  price  of  cheese 
far  superior,  both  in  fiavor  and  texture, 
to  that  which  retailed  in  the  markets 
at  from  twenty  to  twenty-tw^o  cents. 
The  real  and  final  cost  was  a  bit  higher 
than  these  figures  indicate  by  reason  of 
the  loss  of  a  pound  or  more  through 
shrinkage  and  molding.  i\llovring  for 
this,  the  final  cost  was,  roughly  speaking, 
sixteen  cents  a  pound  —  a  saving  of 
four  to  six  cents  a  pound.  And  a 
saving  on  the  season's  supply  of  from 
$1.36  to  $1.44.  Since  1Q14  the  price  of 
cheese  has  risen  slightly,  but  the  pro- 
portionate saving  remains  about  the 
same. 

There  need  be  no  difficulty  about 
keeping  cheese  in  good  condition  if  a 
few  precautions  are  taken.  The  entire 
surface  should  be  painted  over  with 
paraffine  before  the  cheese  is  cut.  Two 
or  three  pounds  may  well  be  cut  off  at 
one  time,  and  one  of  the  cut  surfaces  of 
the  large  cheese  covered  with  paraffine. 
The  other  side,  from  which  subsequent 
pieces  are  to  be  cut,  may  either  be 
painted,  like  the  outside,  or  carefully 
covered  with  paraffine  paper.  The  lat- 
ter way  insures  rather  more  economical 
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cutting  of  further  pieces.  The  cheese 
will  keep  well  in  any  dry,  cool  place. 
The  two  or  three-pound  piece  that  is 
cut  off  can  be  kept  fresh  and  soft  by 
wrapping  it  in  a  piece  of  cheese  cloth 
wrung  out  in  cider  vinegar. 

Another  of  the  "perishables"  which 
may  well  be  bought  in  quantities  and 
kept  is  eggs.  Late  in  April  or  early  in 
the  merry  month  of  May  the  price  of 
eggs  strikes  rock  bottom.  But  the  re- 
bound is  sometimes  so  surprisingly 
sudden  that  buying  must  be  prompt 
to  be  most  advantageous.  In  rural 
communities,  eggs  are  often  as  low  as 
twenty  cents  a  dozen.  This  is  the  time 
to  lay  up  treasure  for  the  future.  Twenty 
dozen  eggs,  ''put  down"  in  water-glass 
at  this  time,  will  suffice  for  most  of  the 
needs  of  the  household  until  prices  drop 
again  the  following  spring. 

The  ''putting  down"  process  is  sim- 
plicity itself.  The  utensils  required 
are  three  three-gallon  crocks  with  cov- 
ers. Into  these  the  eggs  are  packed 
(the  fresher  the  better,  but  in  no  case 
more  than  three  days  old)  and  over 
them  is  poured  the  solution  of  one  part 
of  water-glass  and  twelve  parts  of  water, 
boiled  and  cooked.  The  eggs  should 
be  kept  in  a  fairly  cool  place. 

By  removing  the  eggs  from  the  water- 
glass  a  dozen  at  a  time  and  inquiring 
the  market  price  each  time  —  this  prac- 
tice does  not  increase  one's  popularity 
with  the  grocer  —  the  following  figures 
were  obtained.  They  show  that  the 
saving  in  money  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  sm^all  amount  of  work  involved 
in  preserving  eggs  in  this  way. 

SAVING  ON  TWENTY  DOZEN  EGGS 

Average  retail   price,   per  dozen,   during 

winter %  .42 

Average  retail  price,  per  dozen,  in  April.  .        .  22 

Average  saving,  per  dozen 20 

Saving  on  20  dozen 4.  00 

By  way  of  explanation,  it  should  be 
said  that  the  twenty-two  cents  includes 
the  cost  of  the  water-glass  but  not  of  the 
crocks. 


Turning  now  to  the  question,  is  it  wise 
to  buy  staple  articles  such  as  sugar, 
coffee  and  canned  goods  in  bulk,  the 
ansvv^er  is  in  the  affirmative. 

Sugar  should  not  be  bought  in  too 
large  quantities  —  the  ants  like  it  too 
well.  Twenty-five  pounds  at  a  time  is 
a  "safe  buy"  as  far  as  danger  of  loss  is 
concerned,  especially  during  the  cooler 
ant-less  weather,  and  it  is  somewhat 
cheaper  than  buying  a  pound  or  two 
at  a  time. 

Assuming  that  the  ordinary  retail 
price  paid  for  coffee  is  thirty-five  cents 
a  pound,  how  much  may  one  save  on  a 
five-pound  purchase  and  still  have 
equally  palatable  coffee?  The  results 
of  two  experiments  are  illuminating. 
In  the  first  instance  the  coffee,  listed  at 
twenty-one  cents  a  pound,  cost  twenty- 
four  when  the  express  charges  were 
added.  This  proved  so  satisfactory  that 
a  second  trial  was  made,  this  time  of  a 
half-and-half  blend  of  two  coffees,  one 
selling  at  fifteen,  the  other  at  twenty- 
four  cents.  The  express  charges  on 
this  nineteen-cent  coffee  brought  its 
final  cost  up  to  about  twenty-two  cents. 
The  price  paid,  then,  for  ten  poimds  of 
coffee  (enough  for  four  months  if  served 
only  once  a  day)  was  $2.35  as  against 
$3.50  which  it  would  have  cost  if  bought 
pound  by  pound  at  the  retail  price 
assumed .     A  saving  of  $  1 . 1 5 . 

Among  the  food  supplies  for  the 
winter  months,  canned  vegetables,  fish, 
soups,  etc.  necessarily  hold  a  more  or 
less  important  place.  To  buy  them  by 
the  dozen  or  case  is  advisable,  even  for 
the  small  family  of  two. 

Judging,  then,  from  the  figures,  the 
question  of  buying  for  two  and  its  answer 
might  be  stated  as  follows: 

In  bulk  or  not  in  bulk,  that  is  the  question. 
Whether  'tis  better  for  the  bride  to  suffer 
The  "stings"  and  losses  caused  by  daily  purchase 
Or  to  rebel  against  this  sea  of  troubles 
And  by  wholesale  buying,  end  them? 

To  buy  —  to  keep  — 
A  lot  —  yes,  buy  a  lot.    They  say  that  ends 
The  leakage  and  the  thousand  daily  tugs 
The  purse  is  heir  to.  — ^^E.  K.  C. 
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Query  No.  3825  —  "Recipe  for  Toilet  Soap." 

Toilet  Soap 


5  pounds  clean  ren- 
dered fat 
1  can  potash 
3  pints  cold  water 


2  teaspoonfuls  borax 

1  cup  ammonia 

2  ounces  glycerine 

2  teaspoonfuls  carbolic 
acid 


Put  the  potash  in  the  cold  water  and 
let  stand  one  hour,  stirring  occasionally 
until  dissolved.  Add  the  ammonia  and 
borax.  Melt  the  fat,  hut  do  not  make 
it  hot.  Add  the  liquid  (not  hot)  fat  to 
the  first  mixture  and  stir  until  the  mix- 
ture looks  creamy;  stir  in  the  glycerine 
and  acid  and  turn  into  square  pans  to 
harden.  Rinse  the  pans  in  cold  water 
before  turning  the  soap  into  them. 


Query  No.  3826.  —  Recipes  for  Cream  Cheese 
Balls  and  a  Soft  White  Icing." 

Cream  Cheese  Balls 

Balls  may  be  made  from  Neiifchatel 
or  similar  cheese,  containing  cream,  by 
rolling  pieces  of  the  cheese  between  the 
smooth  side  of  butter  hands.  Such 
balls  are  used  on  lettuce  with  French 
dressing  as  a  salad. 

Cheese  Balls 

I5  cups  grated  American  factory  cheese  also 

called  Cream  Cheese. 
I  teaspoonful  salt        |  3  egg-whites,  beaten 
I  teaspoonful  pap-       !       firm 

rika  |  Cracker  crumbs 

I  Fat  for  frying 

Add  the  salt  and  paprika  to  the  cheese 
and  fold  into  the  egg-whites.  Roll  in 
the  hands  into  small  balls,  size  of  a 
hickory  nut.     Roll   in   cracker   crumbs 


and  fry  in  deep  fat.  Cook  to  a  pale 
amber  shade.  Drain  on  soft  paper. 
Serve  at  once  on  a  plate  covered  with  a 
lace  paper  doiley.  Serve  at  same  time 
a  green  salad  and  toasted  crackers  or 
English  muffins. 

Soft  White  Icing 


30  marshmallows 

3  tablespoonfuls 

boiling  water 


1  cup  XX XX  sugar 


Heat  the  marshmallows  in  a  double 
boiler;  when  soft,  add  the  boiling  water 
and  sugar  and  beat  until  smooth.  A 
few  drops  more  of  boiling  water  may  be 
needed.  This  frosting  cuts  well  and 
keeps  soft  a  week  or  more. 

Confectioner's  Icing 

Sift  two  cups  of  confectioner's  sugar 
into  a  bowl;  add  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla  extract  and  stir  in  cream,  milk, 
boiling  water,  cold  water,  lemon  or 
other  fruit  juice,  a  few  drops  at  a  time, 
until  the  right  consistency  is  secured. 

Soft  Boiled  Icing 

1  cup  sugar  |   1  egg-white,  beaten 

f  cup  boiling  water     |       firm 

Melt  the  sugar  in  the  water;  wash 
down  the  inside  of  the  saucepan,  cover 
and  let  boil  three  minutes;  uncover  and 
let  boil  until  a  soft  ball  may  be  formed 
when  tested  in  cold  water.  Pour  in  a 
fine  stream  on  the  egg-white,  beating 
constantly  meanwhile.  Beat  occasion- 
ally until  cold.  This  frosting  is  soft 
within. 
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Query  No.  3827.  —  "Recipe  for  a  Cake  made 
of  Graham  Crackers?" 

Graham  Cracker  Cake 


I  cup  butter 

1  cup  sugar 

2  egg-yolks 

f  pound  Graham 
Crackers 


3  level  teaspoonf  uls  Rum- 
ford  Baking  Powder 

^  teaspoonful  cinnamon 
or  mace 

2  egg-whites,  beaten  dry 


Beat  the  butter  to  a  cream;  gradually 
beat  in  the  sugar,  then  the  yolks  of  eggs. 
Roll  the  crackers,  then  pass  through  a 
sieve.  Repeat  the  rolling  and  sifting 
to  secure  the  full  weight  of  the  crackers. 
Sift  the  baking  powder  and  spice  (spice 
may  be  omitted)  into  the  crumbs  and 
mix  thoroughly;  add  these  to  the  first 
mixture,  alternately,  with  the  milk,  then 
add  the  whites  of  eggs  and  beat  three 
to  five  minutes.  Bake  in  two  or  three 
layers.  Put  the  layers  together  with 
whipped  cream  or  mocha  frosting.  Pipe 
the  cream  or  frosting  over  the  top.  A 
recipe  for  mocha  frosting  is  given  in 
the  Seasonable  Recipes. 


Query  No  3828.  —  "Why  is  Bread  Coarse- 
Grained?  I  have  usually  made  fine-grained 
bread,  but  this  season  my  bread  is  very  coarse- 
grained." 

Reason  of  Coarse-Grained  Bread 

When  bread  is  coarse-grained,  either 
the  flour  is  of  poor  quality  (naturally 
or  acquired  through  careless  storing) 
or  the  dough  was  set  to  rise,  at  some 
time  during  the  process,  in  too  warm  a 
place.  The  shelf  at  the  back  of  the 
range  or  the  one  over  the  range  is  not  a 
suitable  place  in  which  to  set  bread  to 
rise.  Sometimes  the  place  in  which 
flour  is  stored  becomes  infected  with 
germs  that  spoil  the  flour.  Flour  should 
be  stored  in  an  airy  place.  The  re- 
ceptacle should  not  rest  on  the  floor, 
but  be  raised  from  it  by  a  support  on 
each  side,  that  a  current  of  air  may  pass 
below  it. 


Query  No.  3829.  —  "Recipe  for  Peach  Melba 
and  one  for  a  Date  Pudding  made  without  cook- 
ing." 

Peach  Melba 

Peach    Melba   is    a    name    given    to 


various  dishes  made  up  of  cooked 
peaches,  vanilla  ice  cream  or  sweetened 
whipped  cream,  sponge  cake  and  a 
raspberry  sauce.  One  of  the  best  is 
giA^en  below. 

Peach  Melba 

Set  a  thin  round  of  sponge  cake  on  a 
small  plate:  above  this  set  half  a  choice 
preserved  peach  with  some  of  the  syrup ; 
cover  the  whole  with  vanilla  ice  cream 
and  over  the  whole  pour  two  or  more 
tablespoonfuls  of  thick  raspberry  sauce. 
The  sauce  is  made  by  reducing  rasp- 
berry pulp  and  juice  by  cooking  and 
then  adding  sugar  to  sweeten.  Do  not 
cook  long  after  adding  the  sugar;  let 
chill  before  using. 

Date-and-Marshmallow  Cream 

Cut  dates  from  the  seeds  in  four  pieces, 
each;  add  an  equal  measure  of  marsh- 
mallows,  cut  in  four  pieces  each.  Whip 
one  cup  of  cream  with  three  tablespoon- 
fuls of  sugar  and  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon, 
fold  in  the  prepared  dates  and  marsh- 
mallows  and  dispose  in  glass  cups. 
Serve  very  cold.  To  one  cup  of  cream 
use  from  three-fourths  to  a  full  cup, 
each,  of  marshmallows  and  dates.  The 
dates  would  be  better  if  covered  with 
boiling  water,  stirred  over  the  fire  two 
minutes,  lifted  with  a  skimmer  to  an  agate 
plate  and  dried  in  the  oven  about  two 
minutes.    Remove  the  stones  when  cold. 


Query  No.  3830,  —  "When  and  how  should 
Cream  Puffs  be  served?  Should  they  be  eaten 
with  a  fork?" 

Time,  etc.,  to  Serve  Cream  Puffs 

Cream  puffs  are  served  as  a  dessert 
dish  at  luncheon  or  dinner.  The  ap- 
proved manner  of  eating  them  is  with  a 
fork.  Often  they  are  served  on  a  plate 
with  sugared  strawberries  or  strawberry 
preserves  beside  them  on  the  plate. 
Also  they  are  sometimes  filled  with 
crushed  strawberries  folded  into  sweet- 
ened whipped  cream.  A  third  way  is 
with  chocolate  or  crushed  strawberry 
sauce  poured  over  them. 
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Clover  Leaves,  the  New  Cookies 


CLOVER  Leaves  will  surprise  you.  They  are  different  from  any  cookies 
you  ever  tasted.  They  are  even  better  when  two  or  three  days  old  than 
when  fresh.  Being-  simple  and  wholesome  they  can  be  given  to  children 
freely.  You  will  like  them  for  teas  or  to  eat  with  ices.  Crisco  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  making  them  so  good. 

Because  Crisco  is  strictly  vegetable  and  uniformly  pure,  it  helps  to  make 
all  foods  more  wholesome.  And  because  it  is  tasteless  and  odorless,  foods 
cooked  with  it  have  the  delicate,  natural,  appetizing  flavors  that  often  are 
concealed  by  ordinary  cooking  fats. 


(risco 


There  also  is  economy  in  the  use  of  Crisco. 
It  costs  but  half  as  much  as  butter  and  is  so 
much  richer  that  you  use  one-fifth  less.  In 
all  recipes  that  call  for  butter  Crisco  gives 
equally  satisfactory  results. 

A  Book  You  Should  Send  For 

"Balanced  Daily  Diet"  is  the  latest  work  on  food  selection 
and  combination.  In  this  valuable  volume,  illustrated  in  color, 
Janet  McKenzie  Hill,  editor  of  jimerican  Cookery,  has  worked 
out  a  series  of  menus  that  will  be  of  great  help  in  choosing- 
foods  that  build  for  physical  strength.  Many  new  recipes 
for  tasteful  and  economical  dishes  are  given.  The  Story  of 
Crisco  is  told  in  an  interesting  way.  Regular  price  of  the 
book  is  25  cents,  but  we  will  send  you  a  copy  for  five  2-cent 
stamps.  Address  Dept.  A-5.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Clover  Leaves, 
the  New  Cookies 

7  tablespoonfuls  Crisco 
'  2  teaspoonful  salt 

1  cupful  granulated  sugar 

2  e:sg  yolks,  beaten  light 

^'2  lemon,  juice  and  grated  peel 

1  egg  white,  beaten  stiff 

2  cupfuls  flour 

1  egg  white,  beaten  slightly 
and  strained 

chopped  almonds 

granulated  sugar 
(Use  accurate  level 
measurements) 
Cream  the  Crisco,  bea  'n  the 
salt,  sugar,  yolks,  lemon  juice 
and  peel,  the  egg  white  and 
flour  in  the  given  order.  Suffi- 
cient flour  must  be  used  for  a 
stifFdough.  Knead  slightly,  roll 
into  a  very  thin  sheet,  and 
stamp  out  with  a  clover  leaf  or 
"club"  cutter.  Lift  to  a  bak- 
ing pan  with  a  spatula,  brush 
over  with  the  tgg  white  after 
it  has  been  beaten  lightly  with 
a  fork  and  strained,  sprinkle 
with  almonds  and  sugar,  and 
bake  to  a  delicate  straw  color. 
These  are  very  easily  made 
and  baked.  The  mixture  is 
suitable  for  any  fancy  cookies. 
The  shape  is  a  matter  of  choice. 
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Query  No.  3831.  —"Why  is  Goat's  Milk 
considered  better  than  cow's  milk  for  babies?" 

Goat's  Milk  For  Babies 

Goat's  milk  is  considered  the  least 
digestible  and  nutritious  of  all  varieties 
of  milk.  It  contains  an  excess  of  fat 
and  the  coagulation  results  in  a  very 
tough  curd.  Goat's  milk  is  rarely  used 
for  any  purpose  in  this  country,  and,  in 
cases  where  it  is  used  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, is  probably  simply  because  cow's 
milk  is  not  available.  We  see  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  is  ever  given  to  in- 
fants from  preference. 


Query  No.  3832.  —  "Is  it  proper  to  place  the 
piece  of  Bread  down  on  the  edge  of  the  plate  to 
be  Buttered,  or,  should  it  be  held  from  the  plate 
during  this  process?" 

Buttering  Bread  at  Table 

It  is  not  considered  in  good  taste  to 
butter  a  slice  of  bread  at  the  table.  A 
bit  of  butter  is  laid  or  spread  upon  a 
small  bit  of  bread  held  in  the  hand,  which 
is  then  eaten  in  one  or  two  mouthfuls. 


Query  No.  3833.  —  "Will  you  publish  two 
or  three  pages  given  some  time  ago  in  this 
magazine  on  'Table  Etiquette.'  " 

Table  Etiquette 

When  the  meal  is  announced,  go  to 
the  table  promptly. 

In  disposing  the  chairs  around  he 
table,  let  the  front  edge  of  the  chair  be 
on  a  line  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  table 
cloth. 

Seat  yourself  from  the  left  side  of  the 
chair  and  arise  from  the  same  side  after 
the  meal  is  finished. 

Sit  erect;  do  not  lean  against  the  back 
of  the  chair,  nor  rest  your  arms  or  elbows 
on  the  table. 

Elaborate  folding  of  napkins  is  rightly 
out  of  fashion. 

Do  not  spread  out  the  napkin  to  its  full 
extent ;  leave  it  folded  through  the  middle. 

At  the  close  of  a  single  meal  at  a  pri- 
vate house,  do  not  fold  the  napkin,  but 
leave  it  drawn  together  loosely  beside 
your  plate. 


Do  not  lift  the  napkin  while  folding. 

If  you  are  to  be  a  guest  for  several 
meals,  note  the  disposition  of  the  napkin 
made  by  the  hostess  and  follow  her 
example. 

When  a  plate  is  sent  back  for  a  second 
helping  of  any  article  of  food,  set  the 
knife  and  fork  at  one  side  of  the  plate; 
let  them  lie  parallel  to  each  other,  and  a 
little  to  one  side,  that  there  may  be  no 
danger  of  their  slipping  ofT,  and  that  a 
part  of  the  plate  shall  be  ready  to  receive 
the  food. 

The  fork  may  be  used  to  convey  fish 
bones  and  unedible  portions  of  food  back 
to  one's  plate. 

The  fork  is  used  for  soft  cheese,  for 
puddings,  and  for  most  vegetables. 

The  forks  are  laid  in  order  of  use,  the 
one  first  used  being  farthest  from  the 
plate. 

Never  cut  salad  with  the  knife,  but 
break  it  with  the  fork,  using  a  piece  of 
bread  or  cracker  to  assist  the  fork  if  nec- 
essary. 

Never  leave  the  spoon  in  the  cup. 

Dip  the  spoon  away  from  your  body 
when  serving  with  a  spoon,  or  when 
taking  your  own  soup.  Take  the  liquid 
from  the  side  of  the  spoon. 

A  spoon  is  used  only  when  a  fork  will 
not  suffice  for  the  purpose. 

Tea,  coffee  or  other  beverages  should 
not  be  sipped  from  a  spoon,  but  should 
be  drunk  from  the  cup.  The  spoon  is 
for  stirring  and  to  test  flavor  and  tem- 
perature —  after  which  it  should  be  laid 
in  the  saucer. 

Even  a  slight  noise  is  not  permissible 
in  eating  or  drinking.  The  lips  should 
be  closed  during  mastication. 

Do  not  place  bread  on  the  table-cloth 
while  you  spread  it. 

Break  bread  in  small  pieces;  never 
cut  it. 

Do  not  tip  the  soup  plate,  nor  break 
bread  or  crackers  into  the  soup. 

In  offering  to  serve  any  one  at  the 
table,  use  one  of  these  forms:  May  I 
help  you?  Let  me  give  you?  May  I 
offer  you? 
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The  Perfect  Baking  -Time  Saving 


Big         Oven  •  Little      Oven 


Go  to  your  dealer  and  ask  for  a  BOLO, 

if  he's  a  good  one  he  has  it,  or  he  will  get  it  for 
vou.  Two  ovens  in  one  —  Bakes  fast  and  slow  at 
the  same  time. 


VjThe  AdJMStable  Circniatiiig  Air  Chamiier 


found  only  in  the  BOLO   enables  you  to   do   this — no 
other  oven  has  this  wonderful  feature. 

There  is  only  one  BOLO 

If  your  dealer  c annot  furnish  write  for  booklet. 


The  Griswold  Manufacturing  Company 


LARGEST  MAKERS  OF  WAFFLE  IRONS  AND 
4Sr   COOKING    UTENSILS   IN  THE  WORLD 


Erie,  Penna 


r 
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To  refill  a  glass  with  water,  place  the 
hand  near  the  bottom  of  the  glass  and 
draw  it  to  the  edge  of  the  table;  pour  in 
water  to  three-fourths  the  height  of  the 
glass,  then  slide  the  glass  back  to  its 
proper  place  in  the  cover. 

In  passing  sugar  bowls,  glasses,  etc., 
without  handles,  be  careful  not  to  allow 
the  fingers  to  rest  inside  the  dish. 

Never  leave  the  table  without  being 
excused,  except  when  you  are  serving  as 
waitress. 

In  using  the  finger  bowl,  only  the 
finger  tips,  and  those  of  one  hand  at  a 
time,  need  be  dipped  in  the  water.  The 
napkin  serves  to  dry  the  water  from  the 
finger  tips. 

A  hostess  appears  best  when  she  does 
not  show  too-evident  enjoyment  of  her 
own  good  things. 

One  should  eat  slowly  and  masticate 
the  food  properly.  He  should  not  have 
finished  the  course  while  others  at  the 
table  are  still  eating. 

Toothpicks,  like  toothbrushes,  should 
be  used  only  in  the  privacy  of  one's 
room. 


Query  No.  3834.  —  "Recipe  for  Sweet  Cu- 
cumber Pickles  of  small  size." 

Sweet  Cucumber  Pickles 

Select  small  cucumbers  of  nearly  the 
same  size.  Scrub  and  wash  the  cucum- 
bers, then  put  into  a  dish  in  layers  with 
salt  between,  and  cover  with  cold  water. 
Use  a  cup  of  salt  to  a  gallon  of  water. 
The  next  day,  drain,  rinse  in  cold  water 
and  pack  in  fruit  jars,  sprinkling  in, 
meanwhile,  black  and  white  mustard  seed, 
pieces  of  ginger  root,  cinnamon  bark  and 
small  red  peppers.  To  each  quart  of 
vinegar  taken,  add  half  a  cup  of  sugar 
and  make  very  hot.  Use  to  fill  the  jars 
to  overflow,  adjust  the  rubber  rings  and 
sterilized  covers,  tighten  the  covers  and 
set  aside  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  When 
opened,  the  pickles  will  be  crisp,  but  will 
soften  somewhat  on  exposure  to  the  air. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

BEGINNING  in  the  next,  the  June- 
July  number  of  American  Cook- 
ery, Mrs.  Hill,  the  editor,  will  begin  a 
series  of  articles  or  talks  on  '^Prepared- 
ness for  the  American  Housekeeper." 
These  articles  will  tell  just  what  the 
housekeepers  can  do,  in  the  language  of 
our  President,  to  help  ''America  correct 
her  unpardonable  fault  of  wastefulness 
and  extravagance."  "Let  every  man 
and  every  woman,"  he  says,  "assume 
the  duty  of  careful,  provident  use  and 
expenditure  as  a  public  duty,  as  a  dic- 
tate of  patriotism  which  no  one  can  now 
expect  ever  to  be  excused  or  forgiven 
for  ignoring." 

How  to  conserve  our  Food  Supply — 
for  instance,  how  to  make  a  given  article 
of  food  go  farthest  in  the  daily  bill  of 
fare  will  be  a  leading  feature  of  these 
talks.  As  Home  Managers  we  should 
learn: 

That  stale  bread  can  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  many  attractive  meat  dishes 
and  desserts; 

That  every  ounce  of  skimmed  milk, 
whey  or  whole  milk  contains  valuable 
nourishment ; 

That  every  remnant  of  meat  or  fish 
can  be  combined  with  cereals  or  vege- 
tables in  making  hearty  dishes,  there- 
by adding  both  flavor  and  food  value  to 
inexpensive   products ; 

That  every  spoonful  of  left-over 
gravy  or  meat  juice  can  be  used  in 
soups  and  sauces,  or  as  flavoring  for 
croquettes  and  vegetables; 

That  every  bit  of  fat  trimmed  from 
meat  and  every  spoonful  of  drippings 
can  be  clarified  and  made  valuable  in 
cooking ; 

That  it  is  our  business  to  know  what 
foods  and  how  much  food  our  fam- 
ilies need  to  be  efficient  world- workers. 
These  articles  are  intended  to  show 
not  only  how  housekeepers  may  help 
themselves,  but  also  render  first  aid  to 
the  call  of  America  in  time  of  stress. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


The  Way  to  Better  Baking 

IN  days  gone  by,  inaccurate  measurements — the  indefinite 
cupful,  the  approximate  teaspoonful,  too  much  or  too 
little  for  perfect  baking  results— made  "luck"  a  big  factor 
in  culinary  domains.  With  the  appearance  of  the  RYZON 
Baking  Book  as  a  fitting  companion  for 

THE    PERFECT    BAKINC5    POWDER 

the  level  spoon  measurement — the  standard  of  modern  cook- 
ing schools — was  adopted,  and  better  baking  was  assured. 

Ryzon  is  strictly  an  American  pure  food  product — not  an 
improved  baking  powder,  but  an  entirely  new  one,  made  by  expert 
chemists  who  worked  with  a  definite  purpose — baking  powder 
perfection.  It  has  won  the  approval  of  the  greatest  of  our  food 
authorities. 

The  Ryzon  Baking  Book  is  distinguished  by  the  simplicity 
of  its  directions,  insuring  accuracy;  and  by  the  wide  scope  of  its 
information — covering  Quick  Breads,  Large  Cakes,  Small  Cakes, 
Puddings,  Camp  Cooking,  Savory  Dishes  and  Candy. 

This  book  is  priced  at  $1. 00,  unless  obtained  through  your  grocer.  If  he  can- 
not supply  it,  send  $1.00,  for  which  we  will  mail  you  the  RYZON  Baking  Book 
and  a  35c  one -pound  can  of  RYZON  postpaid.     Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


GENERALCHEMICAL^a 

FOOD  DEPARTMENT 
NEW  YORK 


The  Book  and  a  can  of  Ryzon 
will  be  sent  you  free,  if  you  are  a 
domestic  science  teacher,  and  will 
request  them  in  your  official 
capacity  on  your  school  stationery. 
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Confessions  of  a  Bachelor 

I'm  a  bachelor  man,  of  my  liberty  fond; 

Written  down  as  most  skeptical, 

In  fact  hypercritical 
Of  matters  pertaining  to  the  hymeneal  bond. 

Betwixt  the  club  and  my  quarters  I  live    at    my 
ease : 
I  am  quite  philosophical, 
Content  with  friendships  platonical. 

With  no  one  to  thwart  my  doing  just  as  I  please. 

\^ou  see,  I  could  never  care  for  the  gay  dancing 
girls, 
Or  for  the  type  athletic; 
And  I  wax  apathetic 
When   is   presented   the   lure   of   furbelows   and 
curls. 

I  care  not  in  how  many  languages,  modern  or 
old. 

They  can  articulate. 

Nor  how  skilfully  manipulate 
Ivory  keys.     And  I  scorn  the  temptation  of  gold. 

But  a  vision  stays  with  me,  of  an  ingleside  nook, 
A  dainty  fnaid  smiling  slightly. 
Working  with  chafing  dish  lightly  — 

Whisper  it  not  - —  I'm  afraid  of  the  girl  who  can 
cook! 

Avaunt    the    witch    and    her    goodies!     Or    of 
theories  shorn, 
I  shall  surely  capitulate. 
And  some  day  matriculate 
In  the  Fraternity  of  Benedicts  sure  as  I'm  born. 
—  Nettie  A.  Mossman. 


Safely  Elevated 

Office  boys  being  scarce,  a  certain 
business  man,  according  to  Answers, 
determined  to  try  an  office  girl,  and  was 
interviewing  applicants  for  the  job. 

He  eyed  rather  suspiciously  a  fair 
young  thing  who  wore  a  somewhat 
flimsy  silk  blouse  and  almost,  if  not 
quite,  a  shillingsworth  of  jewelry. 

"I — er — hope  you  were  carefully 
brought  up?"  he  stammered, nervously. 

''Oh,  yes,  thank  you,  sir,"  replied  the 
damsel;  ''I  came  up  in  the  lift." 


Not  Altogether  Wasted 

Margaret  Illington,  the  actress,  was 
a  protegee  of  Mark  Twain  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  and  when  on  the 
road  used  to  correspond  with  him  reg- 


ularly. In  one  letter  she  told  him  she 
was  not  feeling  well,  and  he  wrote  back 
promptly,  advising  her  to  try  a  new 
st34e  of  magnetic  health  belt  that  had 
just  been  placed  on  the  market. 

Miss  IlHngton  took  the  advice.  After 
using  the  device  for  a  few  days  she  wrote 
him  as  follows : 

''I  bought  one  of  those  belts,  but  it  did 
not  help  me  a  bit." 

By  wire  came  back  this  answer: 

"It  helped  me.  I  own  stock  in  the 
company. 

Samuel  L.  Clemens." 


''To  what  do  you  attribute  your  re- 
markable age  and  your  wonderful 
health?"  asked  the  summer  boarder  of 
the  aged  farmer. 

"Wal,"  answered  the  bucolic  one,  "I 
reckon  I  got  a  pretty  good  start  on  most 
people  by  bein'  born  afore  germs  was 
discovered,  an'  so  I  have  had  less  to 
worrv  about." 


"Nurse,"  moaned  the  convalescent, 
"can't  I  have  something  to  eat?  I'm 
starving." 

"Yes,  you  start  taking  solids  to-day, 
but  you  must  begin  slowly,"  she  said 
Then  she  held  out  a  teaspoonful  of 
tapioca.  He  sucked  the  spoon  dry  and 
begged  for  a  second  spoonful,  but  she 
shook  her  head.  Presently  he  sum- 
moned her  again. 

"Nurse,"  he  gasped,  "bring  me  a  post- 
age-stamp. I  want  to  read." — New 
York  Times. 


Said  a  poet,  "I  would  I  could  utter 
The  sweet  thoughts  that  through  my 
mind  flutter 

They're  more  precious  than  gold, 

They  could  almost  be  sold 
For  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter !" 


The  following  conversation  occurred 
in  one  of  the  Waldorf  lunch  rooms  the 
other  day: 
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yAe  ^Hnk  of(^//  //ie  yoan 


Fresh,  with  the  fragrance  of  Springtime — Sweet,  with  the 
ripe  fruits  of  summer — Red,  with  the  blushes  of  Autumn 
— Chilled,  with  the  white  snows  of  Winter.  The  delicious 
gift  of  all  seasons — the  refreshing  drink  of  the  year. 
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Customer:  "I  would  like  an  order  of 
German  frankforts,  a  cup  of  English 
breakfast  tea,  and  two  French  rolls." 

Waiter,  to  the  cook:  ''One  War  on  a 
tray." 

Customer:  'Tlease  add  two  sinkers 
(doughnuts)  to  my  order." 

Waiter,  to  cook:  ''Throw  in  a  couple 
of  U-boats." 

Culinary  Engineer  Wanted 

"Yes,  we've  gone  to  housekeeping. 
My  wife  has  bought  a  machine  to  mix 
the  bread,  another  to  stir  the  cake,  a 
fireless  cooker  and  a  whole  lot  of  other 
devices.  And  now  we  need  just  one 
thing  more." 

"What's  that?" 

"A  machinist  who  can  cook." 


Teacher:  "Do  you  know  the  popula- 
tion of  New  York?" 

Mamie  Backrow:  "Not  all  of  them, 
ma'am,  but  then,  we've  only  lived  here 
two  vears."  —  Puck. 


Dr.  BaiUie,  after  listening  to  a  long 
story  of  her  ailments  from  a  lady  who 
was  so  little  ill  that  she  intended  to  go 
to  the  opera  that  night,  left  the  room 
with  a  sigh  of  relief.  He  had  just  got 
downstairs  when  he  was  called  back. 

"Doctor,"  feebly  asked  the  lady,  "may 
I,  on  my  return  to-night,  eat  a  few 
oysters?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  roared  the  doctor, 
"shells  and  all!" 


Senator  Hale  met  Senator  Spooner 
one  day  when  there  was  to  be  a  night 
session  of  the  Senate.  Spooner  ex- 
plained that  a  dinner  engagement  would 
keep  him  away. 

"Spooner,"  remonstrated  Senator  Hale 
gravely,  "that  isn't  the  right  spirit.  We 
have  an  enormous  quantity  of  work  to 
do,  and  we  are  needed  here  at  our  desks." 

Senator  Spooner  thought  it  over  and 
telephoned  to  Mrs.  Spooner  to  go  and 
have  a  good  time,  but  he  remained  at 
his    desk   until   the   Senate   adjourned. 


When  he  reached  home,  he  asked  Mrs. 
Spooner  if  she  had  a  good  time. 

"Oh,  delightful,"  Mrs.  Spooner  replied. 

"Who  took  you  in  to  dinner?"  asked 
Spooner. 

"Senator  Hale,"  Mrs.  Spooner  replied. 

He  Drew  the  Line  at  Eating  His 
Country 

Last  summer,  says  Tit-Bits,  during  a 
particularly  nasty  dust-storm  at  one  of 
the  camps,  a  recruit  ventured  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
cook's  domain.  After  a  time  he  broke 
an  awkward  silence  by  saying  to  the 
cook:  "If  you  put  the  Hd  on  that  camp 
kettle  you  would  not  get  so  much  of 
the  dust  in  your  soup." 

The  irate  cook  glared  at  the  intruder, 
and  then  broke  out:  "See  here,  me  lad, 
your  business  is  to  serve  your  country." 

"Yes,"  interrupted  the  recruit,  "but 
not  to  eat  it." 


An  Embarrassing  Sermon 

In  one  of  the  mining  towns  of  Anzona, 
says  Harper's,  there  is  a  church  that  has 
an  excellent  young  pastor,  but  the  at- 
tendance, unfortunately,  is  small.  A- 
mong  the  members  is  a  rather  attractive 
young  widow.  One  evening,  when  the 
attendance  had  been  unusually  small, 
she  met  the  deacon  after  service,  who 
.shook  hands  heartily  and  asked:  "How 
did  you  like  the  sermon?" 

"I   think   it   was   just   too    perfectly 


I — The  Careful  Housekeeper — 

Uses  a  Reliable  Disinfectant  all 
the  time  to  protect  her  family 

The  daily  use  of  one  throughout  the  home 
will  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  germs 

Platts  Chlorides. 

The  OdorlessDisinfectant 

Does  Not  Cover  One  Odor  With  Another 
Sold  Ever]rwhere        In  Two  Sizes— 25  and  50c. 
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Desserts  that  Satisfy  Men  and  Children 


'T^HESE  are  popular  desserts  with 
active  people,  children  who  romp 
outdoors  all  day,  men  with  vigorous 
appetites.  For  Minute  Tapioca  besides 
its  appeal  to  eye  and  to  palate,  is  a  real 
food  furnishing  heat  and  energy.  A 
feeling  of  satisfaction  follows  the  meal 
finished  with  a  Minute  Tapioca  dessert. 
It  should  be  used  at  least  three  times 
a  week  in  everv  familv. 


It 

is  never 
soggy  nor 
lumpy  —  but  al- 
ways  delicious  and 
tempting,  a  revelation  if 
you're  not  accustomed  to 
this  modern ,  improved 
tapioca.  Insist  on  get- 
ting genuine  Minute 
Tapioca. 


s^V 


lilU^^^  and 

learn  how 
to  make  124 
delicious,  dain- 
ty desserts  cf  Min- 
ute Tapioca  and  of 
Minute  Gelatine—the  two 
Minute  Products  that 
won  Gold  Medals  of 
Honor  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition. 


>^* 


Minute    Rabbit 

Put  1  cup  cheese  cut  into  small  pieces,  2  level  tablespoons  Minute  Tapioca,  pinch  of 
salt  and  of  pepper  (or  paprika)  into  one  pint  cold  milk.  Cook  in  chafing:  dish  or 
double  boiler  until  thick.  Just  before  removing  from  fire,  stir  in  one  egg  well  beaten. 
One  tablespoon  mustard  may  be  added  if  desired.    Serve  with  toast  or  saltines. 


%0 


S^- 


Raspberry  or  Strawberry  Tapioca 

Cook  for  15  minutes  in  a  double  boiler 
%  cup  Minute  Tapioca,  >2  cup  sugar,  1 
teaspoon  butter  and  3  cups  of  hot  water. 
Crush  1  pint  strawberries  or  raspberries, 
sweeten  to  taste  and  let  stand  one-half 
hour.  Take  the  Tapioca  from  the  fire 
and  stir  in  the  fruit.  Set  in  a  cool  place. 
Serve  very  cold.  Delicious  served  with 
whipped  cream.  Shown  molded  in  sher- 
bet glass. 


T     '^ 


Ciioculate  or  Cocoa  Blanc  Mange 

Add  ^i  cup  Minute  Tapioca,  }a  cup  sugar 
and  a  little  salt  to  3  cups  of  chocolate  or 
cocoa  made  proper  strength  for  drinking. 
Let  cook  fifteen  minutes,  stirring  fre- 
quently. Remove  from  the  stove,  flavor 
with  vanilla  and  pour  into  a  mold. 
Shown  here  molded  in  a  tea  cup  and 
served  with  whipped  cream. 


>-?^«aB^ 


■^.. 


Tapioca  Cream 

Cook  in  double  boiler  15  minutes,  quart  hot  milk,  two  heaping  tablespoonfuls  Minute 

Tapioca  and  a  little  salt,  stirring  frequently.   Beat  together  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  ard 

half  cup  of  sugar,  and  at  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes  stir  into  the  milk  and  tapioca 

Cook  until  it  begins  to  thicken  like  custard.    Remove  from  fire  and  whip  in  the 

beaten  whites  of  the  eggs.    Add  any  flavoring  desired.    Delicious! 

Minute  Tapioca  Company 

905  West  Main  St..  Grange.  Mass. 

Mrs.  Delia  M.  Derby- 
in  charge  of  Recipe,  Menu, 
and    Household  Help  Ser- 
vice of  Minute  Tapioca 
Company 
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lovely  for  anything,"  gushed  the  widow; 
"but  the  congregation  was  so  small 
to-night  that  every  time  the  preacher 
said  'dearly  beloved'  I  positively  blushed. ' ' 


dime  doesn't  contain  half  the  calories 
we  used  to  find  in  an  old-fashioned 
nickel. 


A  Simple  Remedy 

A  Chinaman  was  once  asked  if  there 
were  good  doctors  in  China. 

''Good  doctors!"  he  exclaimed.  ''China 
have  best  doctors  in  world.  HangChang 
one  good  doctor;  he  great;  safe  life,  to 
me." 

"You  don't  say  so!     How  is  that?" 

"Me  velly  bad,"  he  said.  "Me  callee 
Dr.  Han  Kon.  Give  some  medicine. 
Get  velly,  velly  ill.  Me  calle  Dr.  San 
Sing.  Give  more  medicine.  Me  glow 
worse — go  die.  Blimeby  callee  Dr. Hang 
Chang.  He  got  no  tirae;  no  come. 
Save  life." 


The  proteins  in  food  aren't  half  as 
important  as  the  proteins  in  a  dollar  bill. 
When  it  comes  to  buying  food,  a  modern 


© 


\ 


^kj 


Mother- 
Save   Little    Folks'  Stockings 

^^ 
HOSE  SUPPORTER 

Stands  great  strain  and  rough  wear. 
The  only  suppoiter  having  the  Oblong 
Rubber  Button  which  prevents  tearing 
and  drop  stitghes.  Be  sure  to  get  the 
genuine  —  look     for     "Velvet     Grip" 

, stamped  on  the  clasp. 

Child's  sample  pair  (give  age)  16c.  postpaid 
Sold  I^verywhere 

FROST  COMPANY.  Makers  ....  BOSTON 


Yesterday  and  Today  in  Silver 

(Continued  from  page  765) 

ents  of  meat  forks,  berry  and  bonbon 
spoons  and  other  odd  pieces  that 
eventually  are  laid  away  in  canton 
flannel  to  become  so  much  household 
inpedimenta.  The  Sheffield  will  not  be 
out  of  place  in  a  four-room  apartment, 
a  farm  house  or  a  sixteen-room  mansion. 
As  time  goes  on  it  will  have  a  dozen 
different  uses  and  her  pleasure  in  such 
a  possession  will  never  wane. 

Every  one  who  has  any  knowledge  of 
silver  knows  that  the  antique  Sheffield 
was  plated  by  hand  process  on  copper 
and  must  have  been  made  somewhere 
between  1740  and  1840.  After  the 
invention  of  electro-plating  on  copper, 
Sheffield  plate  was  thus  made  to  imi- 
tate the  genuine,  and  is  now  often 
sold  as  such  to  collectors.  The 
modern  Sheffield  is  electroplated  on 
white  metal  and  makes  no  pretensions 
to  antiquity.  The  best  of  it  is  well 
worth  its  price. 

A  good  silver  tea-set,  platter  and 
vegetable  dish  used  with  care,  is  an 
economy,  because  they  do  not  break 
like  choice  china  and,  if  by  accident  a 
piece  is  bent,  the  silversmith  will  repair 
it.  If  such  articles  are  not  solid,  then 
replating  will  make  them  like  new  at  a 
moderate  cost.  If  there  is  no  time  to 
keep  large  pieces  well-polished,  they 
should  be  stored;  tarnished  silver  is 
neither  a  pleasant  sight  nor  an  indi- 
cation of  good  housekeeping. 

No  matter  what  the  fashion  of  the 
moment  may  be  for  marking  silver,  the 
graceful  script  is  usually  selected  as  in 
the  best  taste.  Surely  nothing  could 
be  more  beautiful  than  the  monogram 
on  my  heirloom  great  spoon. 

A.  E.   w. 
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B^miMGlOM  MALL      : 

f^erri  listen  Hall    '=     "  4 
r     •  n  -  r  V  Coff  c  e  t  v  3l  Der  <.« :- 


TRIAL  COUPON 
Please  send  mo  a 
Complimentary  Can 
(^arrinqion  Hall 
#^  roffoo     ^^ 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

^^^^tr^ 

GROCER 

^^^^m 

HIS  ADDRESS 

'"'^^^^^^K 

'    '^ 

CUTTHISOUTAND  MAIL  TODAY 

— mi — 

Send  W  a  trial  can 
and  prov©  the  economy  o-f 

BarriivgtoivHall 

TBe  Baker-JT^ed  Coffi 

lOOD  breakfast  with  the  right  coffee  may  determine  the  success  or  9^^^ 


A    GOOD  breakfast  with  the  right  corree  may  aetermme  the  success  or 

failure  of  the  day.     And  it  is  "good  news"  to  know  that  you  can  enjoy  choice  coffee 
at  a  lower  cost  per  cup  than  you  would  pay  for  coffee  costing  much  less  per  pound. 

Our  Baker-ized  Process  nakes  this  possible.  We  begin  with  a  blend  of  fine  coffees  which 
would  insure  an  excellent  cup  even  without  the  advantage  of  Baker  izing  The  carefully 
roasteu  beans  are  cut  into  tiny  granules.  Bitter  chaff  and  dust  that  impair  the  purity  of  the 
flavor,  are   emoved.     The  full  strength  of  every  bean  is  preserved. 

The  result  is  not  economy  alone,  but  economy  plus  iealthf\ilness  and  a  singularly  pure 
and  delicious  flavor.     All  at  a  cost  per  cup  less  than  that  of  cheaper  coffee! 

Send  for  the  complimentary  trial  can  and  booklet  explaining  our  process.  Or  buy  a 
pound  tin  to-day.  No  doubt  your  grocer  has  it  now  If  not,  he  can  easily  order  from  one 
of  our  many  wholesale  distributors  who  are  located  in  all  dties  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

BAKER    IMPORTING    COMPANY 

102  Hudson  Street  202  N.  Second  Street 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


FOR   DRIP   or 

FILTER 
COFFEE  POTS 


try  PUL-VO- 
DRIP,  Bamngton  Hall.-  Thiiu  Baker-.zcd 
Bamngton  Hall  Coffcf  reduced  to  a  still 
tiner  granuianon  which  gives  p<rf«T  results 
by  thednp  process.  If  you  prefer,  wt  utIi 
smd  vou  a  -ample  of  PUL  VO  DRIP  Bar 
ni^on  Hall  in  placcof  the  regular  Eamn*; 
ton  Hall  When  the  sample  is  sent,  we  wTll 
l.iin  how  to  ohcain,  tree,  a  PUL-VQ. 
Pot,  made  of  glazed  Guem- 
sevw-.ire  The  cotiee  has  been  tested  and 
approved  b\'  Good  Housekeeping  Bureau  ot 
.  oods,  and  the  fvt  h.vs  been  gum  approval 
bvGood  Ho._-...   ,     -,:  >      .  r 


drTp 
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Nesnah 
Desserts 

{Mad&  in  a  Jiffy) 

The  Ice  Cream  that  Dolly 
Madison  served  was  not  as 
easily  made  nor  as  delicious  to 
eat  as  Nesnah  Ice  Cream. 
Think  of  making  Coffee  Ice 
Cream  by  simply  using  Coffee 
Nesnah  and  the  necessary 
amount  of  milk  and  cream. 
Try  this  recipe  the  next  time 
you  make  ice  cream. 

COFFEE    NESNAH  ICE    CREAM 

(43/2  quarts) 

2  quarts  warm  milk     1  pint  heavy  cream 

3  10c  packages  Coffee  Nesnah 

Heat  milk  luke  warm,  remove  from  stove, 
drop  into  it  the  contents  of  three  packages 
of  CoiTee  iS'esnah.  Stir  one  half  minute  to 
dissolve  before  i>ouring  into  ice  cream 
can  (paddle  should  be  in  can).  Allow  it 
to  stand  undisturbed  until  set.  ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes,  longer  if  convenient.  Pack 
with  ice  and  salt:  freeze  to  a  thick  mush, 
add  the  i)iiit  of  heavy  cream  and  continue 
to  freeze. 

When  making  ice  cream  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  the  ice  cream  can 
should  be  large  enough  to  allow  the 
mixture  to  expand.    Another  thing 
to   remember   is    that   ice   cream 
should  be  ice  cream  and  not  frozen 
to  resemble  snow. 
Nesnah   pudding  is   rich   in    food 
value  and  very  delicious 
Nesnah   Milk   Sherbet  is  nourish- 
ing and  refreshing. 
A  lOc  package  makes  a  quart. 

Seven  Pure  Natural  Flavors 
Vanilla  Orange  Raspberry 


Almond 


Lemon 
Coffee 


Ch< 


»late 


A  nostcaiul  irill  hrtng  yon  threr  samples  and 
a  rook  hooklot. 

Write  to 

Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratory,  Inc. 

The  Junket  Folks 
Box  2570  Little  Falls,  New  York 


The  Living  Problem 

COOKING  changes  the  texture  of  a 
food  material  and  affects  its  di- 
gestibility to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
In  general,  it  increases  the  digestibility 
of  the  vegetable  food  materials.  This 
is  true  more  especially  of  boiling  or 
steaming. 

In  the  case  of  milk  the  experience  of 
different  persons  with  cooked  and  im- 
cooked  milk  is  quite  varied,  and  the 
results  of  the  experiments  upon  the  sub- 
ject are  conflicting.  The  more  common 
experience  seems  to  indicate  that  cook- 
ing or  heating  the  milk  makes  the 
proteins  somewhat  more  difficult  for 
most  persons  to  digest,  but  there  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  if  it  be  a  rule. 
For  instance,  as  above  stated,  there  are 
persons  w^ho  cannot  take  fresh  milk  with 
comfort,  but  with  whom  boiled  milk 
agrees  very  well. 

The  rather  singular  fact  was  men- 
tioned in  a  bulletiti  issued  at  one  time 
by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  that  skimmed  milk  contains 
nearly  ten  per  cent  of  nutritive  ingredi- 
ents, and  the  removing  of  the  fat  really 
increases  the  amount  of  protein,  or  the 
ingredients  for  the  building  up  of  the 
body.  Two  and  one-half  quarts  of 
skimmed  milk  contain  as  much  nutri- 
ment as  a  pound  of  round  steak,  and 
two  quarts  have  a  greater  nutritive  value 
than  a  quart  of  oysters. 

An  oyster  stew  made  of  one  part  oy- 
sters and  two  parts  skim  milk  v/ould  owe 
its  nutriment  more  to  the  milk  than  to 
the  oysters.  Bread  made  with  skim 
milk  would  contain  more  protein  than 
when  made  with  water.  A  lunch  or 
meal  of  bread  and  skim  milk  is  very 
nutritious,  as  the  following  computation 
shows,  while  the  cost  is  nominal:  — 

Food  Materials        Amt.      Protein.  Value 

Pound.  Calor's. 

Bread    10  oz.       0.06  755 

Skim  Milk    1  pt.         .03  170 


Total 


.09 


925 


The  commonly-accepted- standard  for 
a  man  at  ordinarv  muscular  work  calls 
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REG.   U.S.   PAT.  OFF. 


For  Desserts  and  Salads 


Mint  Flavor 


For  Lamb  and  Cold  Meats 
Salads  and  Garnish 


Mint  Sprays 


You     have    never 

known    mint    flavor 

in  a  quick  salad  jell. 

It  cannot    be  mixed 

with      the      gelatine 

powder,  because  the 

flavor  escapes.    And 

it  scents   everything 

about  it. 

But  Jiffy- Jell   flavors  come  in 

sealed  vials.     So  here    you  have 

Mint     Jell — zestful    and    cooling. 

And  you  make  it  in  a  jiffy. 

To  a  package  of  Jiffy- Jell  add 
a  pint  of  boiling  water.  When 
partly  cool,  stir  in  the  Mint  flavor. 
Then  you  have  a  green  jell  with 
a  wealth  of  Mint  flavor,  for  lamb, 
for  cold  meats,  for  salads  and 
relishes. 


Try  at  Our  Risk 

Get  a  package  of  Mint  Jiffy- 
Jell  from  your  grocer.  Serve  it 
and  see  how  you  like  it.  If  it 
isn't  something  you  will  always 
want,  your  grocer 
will  return  your 
money. 

Another  relish 
is  Lime  Jiffy-Jell 
with  the  tart  flavor 
made  from  lime 
fruit. 

The  dessert 
Jiffy-Jells  are  strawberry,  rasp- 
berry, cherry,  orange,  lemon  and 
pineapple.  All  true  fruit  flavors, 
made  from  fresh,  ripe  fruit,  and 
sealed  in  separate  vials. 

They  will  add  delights  to  a 
thousand  meals.  Two  packages 
for  25  cents. 

WAUKESHA  PURE  FOOD  CO. 

Waukesha,  Wis. 


\ 


Each  Flavor 
In  a  Vial 
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EDUCATOR 


For  bran  bread,  muffins 

or  gems,  use 
EDUCATOR  BRAN 

The  Educator  Process 
of  milling,  cleansing  and 
purifying  produces  a 
pure  product. 


E»UCATO»,l 


FIVE  CENT  MEALS 


$1.00  I'er  week 
per  person :  42 

meals  with  recipes  and  directions  for  preparing-  each.    10c 

or  FREE  lor  names  of  two  friends. 

Am.   School  Hi  me  Economics,   503  W.   69th  St.,   Chicago 
REAL    INVISIBLE    HUMAN    HAIR    NETS 

The  "FRANCES"  NETS  are  Hand  Made.    Full  size. 
3  for  25c.  Gray,  2  for  25c.   Cap  or  all  over  shapes.  Packed 
raa^    in  Sanitary  Envelopes.     Not  sold  in  stores,   by  mail  only. 
^B      Order  today. 

FRANCES  HAIR  NET  CO.,  31  E  21st  St.,  N.Y.  City 


X  Trade  Mark  BeglBterad.  V^/V 

Gluten  Flour  M< 

40%  GLUTEN 


guaranteed  to  comply  in  all  respects  to 
standard  requirements  of  U.  S.   Dept 


of 


X 


Agriculture, 
Manufactured  by  W/X 

FARWELL.  &  RHIIMES   )X 
Watertown.  N.  Y.  Ar\\ 


Use  This  Chest  FREE 


Moth- 
proof 
Cedar 
Chest 

Sent 
on 


Free  Trial 


Famous 

Piedmont  Red 
Cedar  Chest.    Your  choice  of  90  styles  and 
designs.    Direct  from  factory  to  home  on  15  days 
free  trial.    We  pay  the  freight.    A  Piedmont  protects 
furs,  woolens  and  plumes  froin  moths,  mice,  dtist  and 
damp.     Distinctly  beautiful.     Needed  in  every  home. 
Lasts  for  generations.    Finest  wedding  or  birthday  gift 
at  great  saving.     Write  today  for  our  great  new  catalog  and  reduced 
prias — all  prepaid  free  to  you. 
PIEDMONT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO..    Dept.  28,    Statesville.  N.  C. 


Reduced 

Factory 

Prices. 

Freigrht 

Prepaid. 


for  0.28  pound  of  protein  and  a  fuel 
value  of  3,500  calories  per  day,  so  that 
the  above  lunch  furnishes  very  nearly 
one-third  of  a  day's  nutriment  and  at  a 
cost  of  but  four  cents.  If  whole  milk 
were  used  instead  of  skim  milk,  the  cost 
would  be  about  six  cents  and  the  full 
value  1,080  calories,  while  the  protein 
would  remain  the  same  in  amount. 

The  following  lunch,  such  as  might 
be  obtained  in  a  restaurant  or  lunch 
room,  will  serve  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison :  — 


Food  Materials 


Soup    . . . . 

Beef 

Potatoes.  . 

Turnips  .  . 

Bread    .  .  . 

Butter     .  . 

Coffee    .  .  . 
Milk 
Sugar 
Total 


Amt. 
Oz. 

8 
2 
2 
1 
4 


Protein. 
Pound. 
0.01 
02 

02 


05 


Fuel 

Value 

Calor's. 

75 

275 

100 

15 

300 

100 

20 

55 
940 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  lunch 
containing  nine  different  food  miaterials 
did  not  have  any  greater  nutritive  value 
than  the  cheaper  lunch  of  bread  and 
skim  milk. 

Beef,  veal  and  fish  are  meats  giving  a 
large  amount  of  protein  as  compared 
with  the  fuel  value.  The  choice  might 
fall  on  a  knuckle  of  veal  for  a  stew,  fried 
fresh  cod,  or  some  lean  cut  of  beef.  A 
shoulder  of  beef  when  properly  boiled, 
gives  a  meat  very  tender,  juicy  and  pal- 
atable; when  improperly  cooked  it  adds 
more  odium  to  the  very  unjustly  des- 
pised ^^beef  stew"  and  ''pot  roast."  If 
desired,  a  veal  shoulder  roast  could  be 
substituted,  but  it  would  require  two 
and  one-half  pounds  of  this  to  replace 
the  beef  shoulder. — Food  and  Cookery. 


An  indorsement  by  Congress  of  the 
peace  appeal  would  show,  it  is  said,  that 
the  President  was  expressing  the  senti- 
ment of  the  American  people.  In  that 
case  it  might  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  address 
the  appeal  to  the  legislative  bodies  in 
the  warring  country.  Thus  would 
people  call  unto  people,  as  deep  unto 
deep. 
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Fastest, cleanest, 
most  saving 
Fireless  Cooker 
possible  to  buy— 
at  a  big  price 
saving.  My  new 
Book  sbows  big, 
full  page  photo- 
graphs of*  cook- 
ing in  a  RAPID. 
Send  your  ad- 
dress to-day  and 

Get  This 

FREE 
BOOK 


MAKES  EVERY  WOMAN  HAPPY 

Cut  down  your  meat  and  grocery  bills ;  have  better 
tastingfood  with  half  the  work.  One  trial  convinces 
every  housewife.  Extra  size  3-compartment  Cooker, 
Outfit  of  "Wearever"  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils.  Covers  and 
every  part  of  interior  pure  aluminum. 

Fireless    Cooker 

30  Days'  Free  Trial 

I  guarantee  to  suit  you  or  send  your  money  back.  Roasts  meats  a 
perfect  brown.  Bakes  cakes,  pies,  vegetables,  desserts  -  everything 
m  every  way.  Cuts  gas  bills  from  hours  to  minutes.  Write  to-day 
for  my  new  Book  and  direct  factory  price. 

WILLIAM  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 

Dept.  173 DETROIT,  MICH. 


Sent  Only  Direct 

From  Factory 


STURDY 
FOOD 


Give  the  growing  youngs- 
ters plenty  of  good  bread 
made  with 


Fleischmann's  Yeast 

Our  splendid  little  recipe  book  sent 
you  free  on  request 

The  Flelschmann  Co. 


701  Washington  Street 


New  York  City 


^       "Mother  Knows" 

thefoodfjroducts  which  are  best.    The  daughter  of  today  learns 
culinary    ways  and  means"  from  "Mother"  as  daughters  have  done 
tor  generahons. 
The  Fifth  Generation  of  Good  Housewives  are  now  using 

STICKNEY  (Si  POOR'S 

STANDARD  MUSTARD 

For  Goodness  Sake!    When  you  order  Mustards,  Spices,  Season- 
ings and  Flavorings  say  "  Stickney  &  Poor's"  to  your  grocer. 
Your  Co-operating  Servant,        "MllSTARDPOT" 


^  STICKNEY  &  POOR    SPICE   COMPANY  ^ 

^L         I815--Centnry  Old-Century  Honored- -1317  |^ 

^»  Mustards- Spices      BOSTON,  MASS.  Seasonings  Fla  orings  ^^ 

•ij            THE  NATIONAL,  MUSTARD  POT  • 
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Cut  Your  Cream  Bill  One-Half 

USE 

(^REMO    yESCO 

AND  ''Top  of  the  milk,"  thin  cream 
or  equal  parts  of  heavy  cream  and 
whole  milk. 

Then  they  can  be  whipped  as 
easily  and  stiffly  as  heavy  cream  and 
at  half  the  expense. 

CREMO-VESCO  is  a  product  of  abso- 
lute purity  for  increasing  the  body  of 
thin  cream  and  for  restoring  the  consis- 
tency to  pasteurized  cream  and  evapo- 
rated milk  designed  for  whipping. 

Whipped  cream  adds  to  the  attractiveness  and 
palatability  of  very  many  dishes.  Send  for  a  bot- 
tle of  Cremo-Vesco  today  and  see  how  easily  you 
serve  this  welcome  addition  without  the  bother 
and  expense  of  getting  heavy  cream. 

Household  size,  prepaid,  25  cents.  16  ounce 
bottle  ^vhips  up  75  quarts  of  cream,  $1.00. 
Discounts  on  quantities. 

Cremo-Vesco  Company 

631    EAST    23rd   ST.,    BROOKLYN,     N.    Y. 


iiinniiiiiniiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


60  Years    of  Leadership 
^    in  the  American  Kitchen 

Col  burn's 

Mustard-Spices    I 

Purity— Strength— Flavor— Unsurpassed 
The  A.   Colburn  Co. 

Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiirTT 


MORRIS    CANOES 


For  safety,  steadiness,  speed  and 
genuine  value,  none  can  compare 
with  them. 

Send  for  new  catalogue. 

B.   N.    MORRIS,  INC. 

145  State  Street  VEAZIE,  ME. 


Cereal  Muffins 


1  ^2  cups  flour 

3  teaspoonfuls  baking 

powder 
>2  cup  wheatena  or 

other  cereal 


^  cup  milk 

1  tablespoonful  butter 
1  tablespoonful  sugar 
H  teaspoonful  salt 


Sift  flour,  measure  it,  and  sift  again 
with  baking  powder,  salt  and  sugar. 
Break  up  the  wheatena  (or  other  cereal) 
and  thin  carefully  with  milk;  beat  egg 
and  add  to  it,  stirring  all  into  the  dry 
materials.  Add  the  butter  melted,  and 
put  into  buttered  muffin-tins.  Bake 
in  a  quick  oven  from  20  to  30  minutes. 
Other  cereals  may  be  used  in  same  pro- 
portion. G.   A.   F. 


Church  Supper  (200  Plates) 

Chicken  Pie 
Rolls  Butter 

Philadelphia  Relish 
Cake  Jelly  Coffee 


Materials  for  supper  with  cost: 
45  chicken  pies,  SI. 00  each 
400  rolls 
20  cakes 
20  tumblers  jelly 

5  lbs.  coffee,  .37  per  pound 

6  lbs.  butter,  .48  per  pound 
20  green  peppers 

25  pounds  cabbage,  .07  per  pound 

1  can  milk 

2  quarts  cream 

3  quarts  dressing  for  cabbage 


$45.00 

3.75 

donated 

donated 

1.85 

2.88 

.95 

1.75 

.75 

1.32 

.70 

$58.95 


Teco  Fruit  Shortcake 

3  cups  Teco  Pancake  flour. 
1  cup  bread  flour. 

4  tablespoonfuls  butter  or  lard. 
Cold  water. 

Mix  together  the  dry  ingredients,  rub 
in  the  shortening  and  moisten  with  the 
cold  water  till  of  the  consistency  to  be 
easily  handled.  Divide  it  two  parts; 
pat  half  the  mixture  into  a  well-oiled 
layer  cake  tin  and  cover  generously  with 
barely  melted  butter.  Then  press  on 
the  second  half  and  bake  about  thirty 
minutes  in  a  moderate  oven.  Put 
together  with  any  desired  fruit  which 
has  been  allowed  to  stand  at  least  two 
hours  with  enough  sugar  to  thoroughly 
sweeten  it.  Serve  plain  or  with  plain 
or  sweetened  whipped  cream.  This  is 
particularly  good  with  raspberries,  black- 
berries, strawberries  and  stewed  blue- 
berries.— Adv. 
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Greams!  ^ 
Gustards" 


There  are  many  simple  and  easy 
desserts  for  which  your  household 
will  clamor  —  if  you  use  Burnett's 
Vanilla.  Ice  creams,  blancmange, 
pudding  sauces,  hard  and  soft  cus- 
tards are  wholesom.e — and  welcome 
when  they  have  the  exquisite  flav- 
or of  this  choice  vanilla. 

Flour,  sugar,  eggs,  milk,  fruits, — ^all  cost 
more  than  flavoring.  Don't  risk  them 
with  inferior  extracts. 


rn  ett's 

Vanilla 


EAT 


SKJMHERJ 

MACARONI 


TWO  LARGE  PACKAGES    25  «t 
MADE  FROM  THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  DURUM  WHEAT 
COOKS  IN  12  MINUTES.       COOK  BOOK  FREE 

SKIHHER  MFG.  CO.  OMAHA,  U.S. A 

iM-^esi    Mixc!\roi7i  F<\dori)   ii)  (ln7ericc>. 


a 


:.^>^^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiir[^;^^ 


I 


mr,.,g^^ 


Fas  hi 


id  Reason  Both  say, 


V 


^^Lemons  with  Tea 

"Tea  isn't  tea  without  lemons,"  so 
they  say  abroad.     And   few  American 

housewives  who  entertain  serve  tea  without 
them. 

Thus  have  lemons  become  fashionable — ■ 
and  in  a  beneficial  way,  for  lemons  add 
health  fulness. 

It  is  wise — not  merely  whimsical — to  fol- 
low a  fashion  that  so  improves  a  food  or 
drink. 


Uniformly  Good  Lemons 

Sunkist  lemons  are  juicy,  tart  and  prac- 
tically seedless.  The  skins  are  bright  and 
waxy.  Sunkist  come  in  several  different 
sizes  at  the  same  prices  asked  for  ordinary 
lemons.  Look  for  the  tissue  wrappers 
stamped   "Sunkist." 

Miss  Alice  Bradley's  Recipes 
A  valuable  illustrated  book  containing  200  testetl 
Orange  and  Lemon  recipes  by  Miss  Bradley.   Prin- 
cipal of  Miss  Farmer's  School  of  Cookery,   Boston, 
Mass.,    will   be  sent   without    charge   to    housewives 
who    answer    this    advertisement.       Send    for    your 
<opy  now,  giving  your  dealer's  name  and  address. 
California  Fruit  Growers   Exchange 
A  Co-operative.  Non-profit  Organization 
of  8,000  Growers 
Dept.  M-66  Los  Angeles,  California 


'Lemons  for    Usefulness' 


frg^rffiiiiiiiitUii|ii'i'"t''"'''''''i'"'IIfflIIII^:^^ 
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Has   Nothing  to  Hide 


You  are  insured  a  clear,  trans- 
parent jelly  made  from  the  best 
material  when  you  use  Knox 
Sparkling  Gelatine. 

1  kno-w  both  yourself  and  family 
will  be  pleased  if  you  try  the 
recipe  for  Maple  Rice  Pudding 
which  is  printed  below. 

T)Ov^  .  JoUojOju*   30  ..  i'WJX,. 
President 

Maple  Rice  Pudding 

Soak  h  envelope  of  KNOX  SPARKLING  GELA- 
TINE in  1  cup  of  milk  ten  minutes  and  dissolve  in 

2  cups  of  hot  boiled  rice  cooked  dry.  Add  1  cup  of 
granulated  sug'ar  or  brown  sugar,  maple  sugar  or 
maple  syrup  and  ^  teaspoonful  of  salt,  1  cup  chop 
ped  nut  meats,  if  desired,  1  teaspoonful  vanilla 
and  when  cool  fold  in  1  cup  cream,  beaten  until 
stiff.  Turn  into  mold  which  has  been  dipped  in  cold 
water.    When  firm,  remove  from  mold  and  serve 

Recipe  Book  Free 

Our  book  ''  Dainty  Desserts  for  Dainty 
People"  will  be  sent  for  your  grocer's 
name.  If  you  wish  a  pint  sample  enclose 
4  cents  in  stamps. 

CK.\RLES  B.   KNOX  GELATINE  CO..  Inc. 
4C7  Knox  Ave.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


mm 


ALLEN'S  FOOT=EASE 

The  Antiseptic  Powder  to 
Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 

and  sprinkle  in  the  Foot-Bath. 
Don't  suffer  from  Bunions,  and 
Callouses;  or  from  Tender, 
Tired,  Aching,  Swollen  Feet, 
Blisters  or  sore  spots. 

Young  men  'n  every  com- 
munity are  using  Allen's  Foot= 
Ease  in  their  drills  for  military 
preparedness. 

The  troops  on  the  Mexican 
border  use  Allen's  Foot=Ease 
and  over  100,000  packages  have 
been  used  by  the  British  and  French  troops  in 
Europe.  Allen's  Foot=Ease  is  known  every- 
where as  the  greatest  comforter  ever  discovered 
for  all  foot  aches.  Makes  new  or  tight  shoes 
feel  easy  by  taking  the  friction  from  the  shoe. 
Sold  every  where,  25c.     Don't  accept  any  substitute. 

FREE   TRIAL.   PACKAGE  sent  by  mail.    Address 
ALLEN   S.  OLMSTED,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


To  obtain  the  best  results  with 
your  FIRELESS  COOKER 
this  summer  — 

To  save  time,  labor,  fuel  and  materials, 
use— this  GUARANTEED  ACCURATE 


IS 


FIRELESS 
COO  RER 

THERMOMETER 

There  is  a  WILDER  Thermometer  for  every  cooking 
fjo^  and  household  lequirement.  Modern  Cook  Books  give 
9g0  Heat  Tables  for  most  recipes.    No.  980,  $1.00. 

No.  696.   Deep  Fat  Cooking  Ther-  No.  696      No.  974 

mometer  is  a  great  help  when  fry-  ^ 
ing.  Made  of  best  grade  copper  m 
with  wooden  handle  that  can't  bum  ^ 
your  hands $1.50 

No.  974.  Oven  Thermometer.  No 
cook  who  wishes  the  best  results 
will  be  without  this  time  and  money 
saver.  Thumb  screw  allows  clamp- 
ing to  wires,  or  can  be  hooked  on 
to  wires.     Occupies  little  room. 

Price,  $1.00 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  us 
his  name  and  remit  price  of  instrument 
desired. 

WILDER-PIKE  THERMOMETER  COMPANY 

FULTON  STREET,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


"Patty 
Irons" 


have   almost  doubled  in  price. 

BUT,  until  our  present  stock 
is  used  up,  we  will  send  a  set 
postpaid,  to  any  present  sub- 
scriber, as  a  premium  for  secur- 
ing and  sending  us  one  ( 1 )  new 
yearly  subscription  for  Ameri- 
can Cookery  at  $1.50  (cash 
price  of  Patty  Irons  75  cents.) 

Patty  Irons  are  used  to  make  dainty, 
flaky  pates  or  timbales;  delicate  pastry 
cups  for  serving  hot  or  frozen  dainties, 
creamed  vegetables,  salads,  shell  fish, 
ices,  etc.  Each  set  comes  securely 
packed  in  an  attractive  box  with  re- 
cipes and  full  directions  for  use. 

ADDRESS 

The  Boston  Cooking  School  Magazine  Go. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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SAVES  PIE  JUICE 

Better  than  paper  cones 
which  bum  or  soak ,  limit- 
ing their  usefulness. 
Made  of  pure  aluminum; 
Will  not  rust  or  corrode. 
Holes  in  sides  give  vent 
to  steam.  Cup  holds  juice 
which  runs  back  into  pie 
when  done. 
Postpaid,  10c  each 
ALUMINUM  PRODUCTS  CO.  164  Federal  St.,  Boston 


"handle  as  little  as  possible,"  "Keep 
mixture  cool"  are  first  principles  of  good 
pastry  making.  They  also  represent  two  of 
the  "  ir/i  ijs"  of  the  Nu-Wa  Shortening  Mixer 
(Patented) .  No  tiresome  knife  chopping,  clean  hands 
and  a  thorough  blending  of  ingredients  in  much  less 
time.  "Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping  Institute." 
30  cents  Postpaid  (coin  or  stamps).  Money  back 
guarantee.         Peter  S.  AVood,  Burtou,  Wash. 


Gives  a  full,  rich,  delicate  flavor 

And  hrowns  soups, 
meats,  gravies,  tish, 
poultry. 

ARGE    p^^^ 
BOTTLE   ^<J*- 

your  grocer  cannot  supply 
you,  write  to  us  and  te!!  us 
his  name  and  we  will  make 
it  easy  for  you  to  get  "Little 
Chef"  of  him  or  some  other 
good  grocer  in  your  neigh- 
borhood. 


NEUHAN  &  SCHWiERS    Co. 

INC. 


18  Worth  St. 


NewYosKCiTr 


Domestic  Science 

Home-StudTT  Covirses 

Food,  Health,  Housekeeping,  Clothing,  Children. 
For  Homemakers,  Teachers  and  for 
well-paid  positions. 
•*THE  PROFESSION  OF  HOME-MAKINCx."  100 
page  handbook,  FREE.  Bulletins:  "Free  Hand 
Cooking,"  10  cents.  "Food  Values,"  10  cents. 
"  Five  Cent  Meals,"  10  cents. 

AM.  SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS,  503  W.  69th  St.,  CHICAGO 


Western  Positions  for  Domestic  Science  and  Art  Teachers 
FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

Eight  page  Booklet  **Road   to  Good  Positions,"   Free. 

"How    to    Apply    for    a    School,  With  Laws  of 
Certification  of  All  the  States,"  Free  to  Members. 

Fifty  Cents  in  Stamps    to   Non    Members. 


OUR    SPECIAL    FIELD 

Colorado 

Washington 

Kansas 

Wyoming 

Montana 

Idaho 

New  Mexico 

Nebraska 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Arizona 

North  Dakota 

California 

South  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Utah 

Texas                          | 

/lOCf(rMrT£ACHERS 

/lOe/VcY.  EMPIRE  BLD  0.  DENVER.COLdi 


Wm.   Ruffer, 
Pd.  M.,  A.  M., 

Manager. 


One  Agency  that  does  the  Work  of  Many. 


The  Largest  and  Most  Widely  Patronized  Agency  in  the  Weit 


Practical  Binders  for  American  Cookery 

We  have  had  made  a  number  of  binders  in  green,  red  and  ecru  buckram,' 
appropriately  lettered.  They  are  neat,  attractive  and  practical.  Each  holds 
conveniently  from  one  to  ten  copies  (a  full  year)  of  the  magazine. 

As  there  is  published  in  the  last  number  (May)  of  each  volume  a  com- 
plete index,  by  preserving  the  magazines  in  a  binder  one  will  have  at  the 
end  of  the  year  a  complete  book  on  cooking  and  household  science  always 
handy  for  'eference. 

Sent  postpaid  lor  one  (1)  new  subscriptian  to  American  Cookery.    Cash  Price  50c 


The  Boston  Cooking  School  Magazine  Co.  m 


Boston 
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How  would  you  like  to  make 
a  bed  out  of  your  table? 

Think  of  the  service  it  would 
render  —  and  since  service 
establishes  the  true  basis  of 
Economy— we    say    buy    a 


Ta'Bed 


A  table  by  day — a  bed  at  night 

This  combination  saves  money  on  the  original  cost 
— saves  space  in  your  home — saves  rent,  as  it 
makes  one  room  serve  as  two — saves  housework  and 
"saves  the  day''  when  you  have  overnight  guests. 


Ask  your  dealer  about  the  XCL''£)QCl ,  or  write  us  for  the 
"Story  of  the  Table  that  went  to  Bed"  and  list  of  dealers. 


United    Table-Bed    Company 

3673  S.  Morgan  St.  Chicago 
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This  New  Range  Is  A 
Wonder  For  Coohing' 

Although  less  than  four  feet  long  it  can  do  every  kind 
of  cooking  for  any  ordinary  family  by  gas  in  summer 
or  by  coal   or  wood  when  the  kitchen  needs  heating. 

There  is  absolutely  no  danger  in  this  combination,  as 

the  gas  section  is  as  entirely  separate  from  the  coal 
section  as  if  placed  in  another  part  of  the  kitchen. 

Note  the  two  gas 
ovens  above  —  one 

for    baking,    glass 

paneled  and  one  for 

broiling  with  white  r^    ,  w    ^      ^^     « 

enamel  door.     The  ^"^''  ^""'^  ^"'^  ^^'  ^^"^^ 

large  square  oven  below  is  heated  by  coal  or  wood. 

See  the  cooking  surface  when  you  want  to  rush  things— five  burners 
for  gas  and  tour  covers  for  coal.      The  entire  range  is  always  available 

as  both  coal  and  gas  ovens  can  be  operated  at  the  same  time,  using 
one  for  meat,  and  the  other  for  pastry.       It  Makes  Cooking  Easy. 


The  Range  that  "Makes  Cooking  Easy' 


^%^  Gold  Medal  m 

CHenwood 

Write  to-day  for  handsome  free  booklet  118  that  tells  all  about  it,  to 

Weir  Stove  Co.,    Taunton,  Mass.      Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  Glenwood 
Coal,  Wood  and  Gas  Ranges,  Heating  Stoves  and  Furnaces. 


White  House 

Coffee"   ' 


pjTE  »Q\ 


an 


isAm 
Break f^si 


Sold  in  the  whole  bean,  ground  or 
pulverized,  nevfer  in  any  package 
but  the  1,  2,  3  or  5-lb.  All-Tin 
cans.     White  House  Tea,  ]A 
and  ^-Ib.  All -Tin  cans,  all 
varieties,  as  good  as  White 
House  Giffee. 

DWINELL-WRIGHT  CO. 

Prt«ital  c.««  R«,i.«       BOSTON  -  CHICAGO 
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BY    FANNIE    MERRITT    FARMER 

A  NEW  BOOK 
OF  COOKERY 

An  almost  indispensable  companion  volume  to  Miss 
Farmer's  "Boston  Cooking-Sc^iK'l  Cook  Book."  It  contains 
852  recipes  upon  all  btancbes  not  included  in  her  older 
book,  many  of  which  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

Over  200  Ulusiracicns.     $1.60  net,  postpaid. 

TABLE   SERVICE 

By  LUCY  G.  ALLEN 

A  clear,  concise;  and  yet  comprehensive  exposition  of  the 
waitress'  duties,  including  not  only  laying  the  table  and  serv- 
ing, but  tray  service,  carving,  the  care  of  the  dining  room,  etc. 
"Help  for  the  troubled  hostess." — Chicago  News. 
"A  mine  of  interesting  information  for  the  housekeeper  and 
homemaker."— J/<?//5(fr'j-  Magazine. 

Fully  illustrated,     $i.2j  net,  postpaid. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.,  BOSTON 


■SOME    OPINIONS- 


"The  book  presents  the  latest 
triumphs  of  the  culinary  art,  it  is 
very  fully  and  attractively  illus- 
trated."—iV.  Y.  Sun. 
"Her  new  book  is  attractively 
supplied  with  illustrations — to 
look  at  them  makes  one  hungry — 
and  the  recipes  are  given  with  clear 
directions." —  Christian  Register, 
Boston. 

"The  book  is  very  pleasing  to  the 
eye  as  well  as  satisfactory  on  the 
practical  side." — Pittsburg  Post. 


Summer  School  of  Cookery 


AND    VACATION    OUTING    COMBINED 


Mrs.  Hill's  Summer  School  of  Cookery  at  "Topo  Pino,"  South  Chatham,  N.H. 

Opens  Thursday,  July  5th,  for  the  Fourteenth  Season 

First  Lesson  of  the  Session  is  given  Friday  Morning,  July  6th 


Particular  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  conservation 
of  food  supplies. 

Discussions  are  held  daily 
on  the  plannirg  of  balanced 
menus  for  everyday  meals 
and  for  special  occasions. 

Simple  or  more  elaborate 
dishes  may  be  pre.pared, 
according   to   the   end  the 

VM,\l^     ■"    ^j^W        The  CLASS  OP  1916 

aim  ot  the  school  is  to  give 

each  pupil  an  opportunity  to  experiment  and  practise  in  the  line  of  work  in  which 

she  wishes  experience.    Personal  attention,  enthusiastic  work,  pleasing  environment. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


California  Ripe  Olives  and  Olive  Oil 

From  producer  to  consumer.  — Nothing  more  wholesome 
grown  and  none  of  finer  quality  and  flavor  than  Sun^and 
Brand  Ripe  Olives  and  Loma  Brand  Olive  Oil.  Price  list 
with  full  particulars  on  application. 

JOHN  T.  GRIFFITH 
346  Wilcox  Building       -       -       Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


For  a  limited  time  we  can  supply 
all  back  numbers  of  American 
Cookery  and  Boston  Cooking- 
School  Magazine  at  10  cts.  each. 
Order  now  if  you  wish  to  com' 
plete  your  files. 

We  will  pay  20  cents  each  for  Boston  Cooking 
School  Magazine  issue  of  May,  1914 

Address 

American  Cookery^  Boston,  Mass. 


"THE  LABOR  SAVING  KITCHEN" 

is  Part  I  of  our  new  Home  Study  course,  64  pages 
illustrated.  It  will  be  sent  for  examination  on 
request.  A^o  obligation.  Or  Part  7.  "Family 
Finance  and  Records"— Which? 

Am.  School  Home  Economics,    503  W.  69th  St. ,   Chicago 


Simmons  College 

SUMMER    SCHOOL   OF 
HOUSEHOLD    ECONOMICS 


July  2-August  I  o,  1 9 1  7 


Courses  in  Principles  of  Cookery, 
Advanced  Cookery,  Canning  and 
Preserving,  Methods  of  Teaching 
Cookery,  Dietetics,  Sewing,  Dress- 
making, Millinery,  Methods  of 
Teaching  Sewing,  Costume  Design, 
Textiles,  Elementary  Chemistry, 
Bacteriology.  Also  lectures  and  con- 
ferences on  various  aspects  of  House- 
hold Economics 

For  full  infoj'matjon  regarding  these 
and    other   siinimer    cotirses,    address 

Registrar    of   Simmons    College 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


AMERICAN  MEAT  CUTTING  CHARTS 

BEEF — VEAL  —  PORK  —  LAMB 

Each,  42  X  28  inches,  Mounted  on  Cloth  and  Rollers,  Price  $10.00. 
Students'  Edition  (on  Strong  Paper,  83/2  ^  1^3^'  iii  Black  only,  20c.  per  Set. 

POPULAR  FOOD  CHARTS 

Same  size  —  Edges  bound,  on  rollers  —  Price  $2.00  per  Set  of  four. 
E.  C.  BRIDGMAN  -  86  Warren  Street,  New  York  City 


Miss  FARMER'S  SCHOOL  of  COOKERY 

30    HUNTINGTON    AVENUE,    BOSTON,   MASSACHUSETTS 
MISS  ALICE   BRADLEY,  Principal 

Courses  of  Four  and  Eight  Weeks  from  April  to  November 

JULY   SUMMER  COURSE 

Plain  and  Advanced  Cookery;    Table  Service;   Marketing;    Food  Values;  Balanced 
Menus;  Household  Administration;  Cooking  for  Profit 

Open    All   the    Year  Bulletin  on    Request 
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AMERICAN    COOKERY 


THOUGH  the  children  sometimes  wash  each  other  with  greater  vigor 
than  care,  their  tender  skins  are  not  chafed  if  Ivory  Soap  is  used. 

Ivory  Soap  can  be  rubbed  into  the  most  delicate  skin  thoroughly  and 
continually  without  causing  the  slightest  irritation.  It  is  free  from  un- 
combined  alkali  and  from  every  other  material  that  has  an  injurious,  or 
even  questionable,  effect. 

Choice  ingredients  and  exact  manufacturing  processes  give  to  Ivory  Soap 
the  distinctive  mildness  that  makes  it  as  harmless  and  as  grateful  to  every 
skin  as  pure,  clear,  soft  water. 


IVORY  SOAP 


99M^  PURE 


^^  ITLOAt 


Factories  at  Ivorydale,  Ohio ;   Port  Ivory,  New  York ;    Kansas  City,  Kansas ;  Hamilton,  Canada 


COPyfllSHT    1917    BY   THE   PBOOTEfl 
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/approved! 


The  Housewives^  Verdict  of 
The  Morris  Supreme  Test 

In  less  than  a  year  thousands  and  thousands  of 
housewives  have  learned  for  the  first  time  what  The 
Morris  Supreme  Test  means  —  what  Morris  Tested 
Foods  are.  They  now  know  that  this  Test  insures  a 
uniform  perfection  of  product  —  always  the  same  flavor, 
wholesomeness,  purity. 

Best  Summer  Luncheon  Hint 

SUPREME  BOILED  HAM 

Have  a  whole  Supreme  Boiled  Ham  always  on  hand  this  summer  — 
the  "soul"  of  summer  luncheons  —  always  ready  for  "sudden"  sandwiches 
and  for  guests  who  do  not  warn. 

Try  Supreme  Ham,  Supreme  Boiled  Ham,  Supreme  Bacon,  Whiteleaf 
Brand  Lard,  Marigold  Margarine  —  all  Morris  Tested  Foods.  You  will 
be  delighted  with  their  uniform  fine  quality.  All  U.  S.  Government  in- 
spected. Insist  upon  Government  Inspected  Morris  Products.  It  is  your 
protection. 

Write  for  the  new  Morris  cook  book.  "The  Morris  Supreme  Test." 
It  points  new  ways  to  food  economy.     Write  for  your  copy. 


Chicago 

E.  St.  Louis 

Oklahoma  Gty 


Omaha 

St.  Joseph 

Kansas  City 


RExMrNGTON-URQUHART    PRESS 
49  BEACH  ST.,  BOSTON 


BAKERS  Breakfast 
COCOA 


A  pure, delicious  and 

v<rri ;  ,'sorae  drink.  RicKin 

food  value  yet  of  moderate 

price.it  possesses  the  natural 

flavor,  color  and  aroma  of 

higli  grade  cocoa  beans. 

Walter  Baker  Sc  Co.  1^- 


ORCHESTER.MASS. 

ESIABLIShtl)  1780 


10  cent 


TECO 


packages 


PANCAKE  and  BUCKWHEAT 
SELF-RISING  FLOUR 

Made  with  MALTED  BUTTERMILK 
Use  no  Milk  —  Just  add  Water 


It*s  in  the  Flour, 


EKENBERG  CO. 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 

SAWYER  CRYSTAL  BLUE  CO. 

New  Elngland  Agents 
88  Broad  St.  Boston,  Mass, 


"Choisa" 
Ceylon  Tea 


Packed  in  Parchment-lined 

One  pound  and  lialf-pound  Canisters 

We  invite  comparison  with  other  Teas  of 
the  same  or  higher  price 

S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 


Hay^s 
Five  Fruit 


BOSTON 


BROOH.LINE 


A  Delicious  Drink 


A  BLEND   OF  THE  JUICES 
OF   FIVE  RIPE  FRUITS 

in  their  prime.  Always  ready  to 
serve  by  simply  adding  ice  water 
and  fresh  sliced  fruits  if  you  desire. 

Many  use  it  as  an  ice  cream  sauce 
or  for  puddings  and  fruit  salads  or 
as  a  base  for  other  punches. 

PINTS,  40c.  QUARTS,  75c. 

GALLONS,  $2.00 

Supplied  by  good  grocers  throughout  the 
East.  Write  to  us  if  you  do  not  find  it  in 
your  locality,  enclosing  5  cents  for  mailing 
liberal  sample. 


HH  HAY  SONS 

PORTLAND.  ME, 


vose 


PIANOS 


have  been  established  more  than  50  YEARS.  By 
oiar  system  of  payments  every  family  in  moder- 
ate circumstances  can  own  a  VOSE  piano.  We 
take  old  instruments  in  exchange  and  deliver 

the  new  piano  in  your  home  free  of  expense.     Write  fcr  Catalogue  D 

and  explanations. 

VOSE    a   SONS    PIANO   CO.,    160  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 
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